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Preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1606— Diminution  of  Maurice's 
popularity — Quarrel  between  the  pope  and  the  Venetian  republic 
—  Surprise  of  Sluis  by  l)u  Terrail  — Dilatoriness  of  the  Republic's 
operations — Movements  of  Spinola— Influence  of  the  weather  on 
the  military  transactions  of  the  year— Endeavors  of  Spinola  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Waal  and  Yssel — Surrender  of  Loehem 
to  Spinola— Siege  of  Grol— Siege  and  loss  of  Rheinberg— Mutiny 
in  the  Catholic  army— Recovery  of  Loehem  by  Maurice— At- 
tempted recovery  of  Grol— Sudden  appearance  of  the  enemy — 
Withdrawal  of  the  besieging  army— Close  of  the  campaigii — End 
of  the  war  of  independence- Motives  of  the  prince  in  his  actions 
before  Grol— Cruise  of  Admiral  Plaultain  to  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  Portugal — His  encounter  vrith  the  war-ships  of  Fazardo — 
Courageous  conduct  of  the  vice-admiral— Deaths  of  Justus 
Lipsius,  Hohenlo,  and  Count  John  of  Nassau. 

AFTER  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1605  Spinola 
Jl\.  had  gone  once  more  to  Spain.  On  his  passage 
through  Paris  lie  had  again  been  received  Avith  dis- 
tinguished favor  by  that  warm  ally  of  the  Dutch  I\e- 
public,  Henry  IV.,  and  on  being  ((uestioned  by  that 
monarch  as  to  his  plans  for  the  next  campaign  had 
replied  that  he  intended  once  more  to  cross  the  Rhine 
and   invade    Friesland.      Henry,    convinced   that   the 
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Genoese  would  of  course  not  tell  him  the  truth  on  such 
an  occasion,  wrote  accordingly  to  the  States-General 
that  they  might  feel  safe  as  to  their  eastern  frontier. 
"Whatever  else  might  happen,  Friesland  and  the  re- 
gions adjacent  would  be  safe  next  year  from  attack.^ 
The  immediate  future  was  to  show  whether  the  subtle 
Italian  had  not  compassed  as  neat  a  deception  by  tell- 
ing the  truth  as  coarser  politicians  could  do  by  false- 
hood. 

Spinola  found  the  royal  finances  in  most  dismal  con- 
dition. Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month  ^ 
were  the  least  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenses  for 
carrying  on  the  Netherland  war,  a  sum  which  could 
not  possibly  be  spared  by  Lerma,  Uceda,  the  Marquis 
of  the  Seven  Churches,  and  other  financiers  then  in- 
dustriously occupied  in  draining  dry  the  exchequer 
for  their  own  uses.  Once  more  the  general  aided  his 
sovereign  with  purse  and  credit,  as  well  as  with  his 
sword.  Once  more  the  exchange  at  Genoa  was  glutted 
with  the  acceptances  of  Marquis  Spinola.^  Here  at 
least  was  a  man  of  a  nature  not  quite  so  depraved  as 
that  of  the  parasites  bred  out  of  the  corruption  of  a 
noble  but  dying  commonwealth,  and  doubtless  it  was 
with  gentle  contempt  that  the  great  favorite  and  his 
friends  looked  at  the  military  and  financial  enthu- 
siasm of  the  volunteer.  It  was  so  much  more  saga- 
cious to  make  a  princely  fortune  than  to  sacrifice  one 
already  inherited  in  the  service  of  one's  country. 

Spinola,  being  thus  ready  not  only  to  fight  but  to 
help  to  pay  for  the  fighting,  found  his  plans  of  cam- 

1  Galhicoi,  256,  257. 

2  Benlivo^lio,  538.     Grotiiis,  xv.  714. 

3  Grotius,  XV.  G80.     Compare  Gallucci,  lib.  xviii.-x.x. 
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paign  received  with  great  benignity  by  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  Meantime  there  was  much  delay.  The 
enormous  labors  thus  devolved  upon  one  pair  of  shoul- 
ders by  the  do-nothing  king  and  a  mayor  of  the  palace 
whose  soul  was  absorbed  by  his  own  private  robberies 
were  almost  too  much  for  human  strength.  On  his 
return  to  the  Netherlands  Spinola  fell  dangerously  ill 
in  Genoa.^ 

Meantime,  during  his  absence  and  the  enforced  idle- 
ness of  the  Catholic  armies,  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  republicans  to  act  with  promptness  and  vigor. 
They  displayed  neither  quality.  Never  had  there  been 
so  much  sluggishness  as  in  the  preparations  for  the 
campaign  of  1606.  The  states'  exchequer  was  lower 
than  it  had  been  for  years.  The  Kepublic  was  with- 
out friends.  Left  to  fight  their  battle  for  national 
existence  alone,  the  Hollanders  found  themselves  per- 
petually subjected  to  hostile  censure  from  their  late 
allies,  and  to  friendly  advice  still  more  intolerable. 
There  were  many  brave  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
sharing  in  the  fatigues  of  the  Dutch  war  of  indepen- 
dence, but  the  governments  of  Henry  and  of  James 
were  as  protective,  as  severely  virtuous,  as  offensive, 
and,  in  their  secret  intrigues  with  the  other  belliger- 
ent, as  mischievous  as  it  was  possible  for  the  best- 
intentioned  neutrals  to  be. 

The  fame  and  the  popularity  of  the  stadholder  had 
been  diminished  by  the  results  of  the  past  campaign. 
Tlie  States-General  were  disappointed,  dissatisfied,  and 
inclined  to  censure  very  unreasonably  the  public  ser- 
vant who  had  always  ol)eyod  tlieir  decrees  with  docil- 
ily.     AVhile  ITcni-y   IV.   was   i-apidly  ti'anst'erring  his 

1  GiiUueci,  ii.  257  .seq. 
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admiration  from  Maurice  to  Spinola,  the  disagree- 
ments at  home  between  the  advocate  and  the  stadholder 
were  becoming  portentous. 

There  was  a  want  of  means  and  of  soldiers  for  the 
new  campaign.  Certain  causes  were  operating  in  Eu- 
rope to  the  disadvantage  of  both  belligerents.  In  the 
south,  Venice  had  almost  drawn  her  sword  against  the 
pope  in  her  settled  resolution  to  put  down  the  Jesuits 
and  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  church  party,  before,  Math 
bequests  and  donations,  votive  churches  and  magnifi- 
cent monasteries,  four  fifths  of  the  domains  of  the 
Republic  should  fall  into  mortmain,  as  was  already  the 
case  in  Brabant.^ 

Naturally  there  was  a  contest  between  the  ex-Hu- 
guenot, now  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  and  the  ]\Iost 
Catholic  King  as  to  who  should  soonest  defend  the 
pope.  Henry  offered  thorough  protection  to  his  Holi- 
ness, but  only  under  condition  that  he  should  have  a 
monopoly  of  that  protection.-  He  lifted  his  sword, 
but  meantime  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  blow  was 
to  descend  upon  Venice  or  upon  Spain.  The  Spanish 
levies,  on  their  way  to  the  Netherlands,  were  detained 
in  Italy  by  this  new  exigency.  The  States-General 
offered  the  sister  republic  their  maritime  assistance, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  own  immense  difficulties, 
stood  ready  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.    The 

^  Meteren,  oSG. 

2  "  Nee  dissinmlabat  Hispanus  Pontifici  se  anxilio  f  utnnim, 
quo  Gallus  coinperto  significavit  Roinam,  ita  meritos  majores  suos 
ut  ec'clesia;  pericula  noii  alias  magis  quain  Francieas  nianus  ve- 
spicere  debereut :  sin  Poiitifex  Ilispanuin  prolatanda^  dominationis 
avidum  sibi  assumeret  baud  iininerito  siispectum  id  sibi  vel  coac- 
tnm  contrariis  in  partibus  fore."— Grotius,  xv.  713.  Compare 
Meteren,  340^". 
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offer  was  gratefully  declined,  and  the  quarrel  with  the 
pope  arranged,  but  the  incident  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  lasting  friendship  between  the  only  two  impor- 
tant republics  then  existing.^  The  issue  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  had 
confirmed  James  in  his  distaste  for  Jesuits,  and  had 
effected  that  which  all  the  eloquence  of  the  States- 
General  and  their  ambassador  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish, the  prohibition  of  Spanish  enlistments  in  his 
kingdom.  Guido  Fawkes  had  served  under  the  arch- 
duke in  Flanders. 

Here,  then,  were  delays  additional  to  that  caused  by 
Spinola's^  illness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  levies  of 
the  Republic  were  for  a  season  paralyzed  by  the  alter- 
cation, soon  afterward  adjusted,  between  Henry  IV. 
and  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  brother-in-law  of  the  stad- 
holder  and  of  the  Palatine,  and  by  the  petty  war  be- 
tween the  Duke  and  Hanseatic  city  of  Brunswick,  in 
which  Ernest  of  Nassau  was  for  a  time  employed.^ 

During  this  period  of  almost  suspended  animation 
the  war  gave  no  signs  of  life,  except  in  a  few  spasmodic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  irrepressible  Du  Terrail. 
Early  in  the  spring,  not  satisfied  with  his  double  and 
disastrous  repulse  before  Bergen-op-Zoom,  that  parti- 
zan  now  determined  to  surprise  Sluis.  That  an  attack 
was  impending  became  known  to  the  governor  of  that 
city,  the  experienced  Colonel  van  der  Noot.  Not 
dreaming,  however,  that  any  mortal,  even  the  most 
audacious  of  Frenchmen  and  adventurers,  would  ever 
think  of  carrying  a  city  like  Sluis  by  surprise,  de- 
fended as  it  was  by  a  splendid  citadel  and  by  a  whole 

1  Grotius,  XV.  684.     Wagenaer,  ix.  206.     ^reteren,  536. 

2  Metereii,  52G.  ^  Wagenaer,  ix.  199-203. 
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chain  of  forts  and  water-batteries,  and  capable  of  with- 
standing three  months  long,  as  it  had  so  recently  done, 
a  siege  in  form  by  the  acknowledged  master  of  the 
beleaguering  science,  the  methodical  governor  went 
calmly  to  bed  one  fine  night  in  June.  His  slumbers 
were  disturbed  before  morning  by  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets sounding  Spanish  melodies  in  the  streets,  and  by 
a  great  uproar  and  shouting.  Springing  out  of  bed, 
he  rushed  half  dressed  to  the  rescue.  Less  vigilant 
than  Paul  Bax  had  been  the  year  before  in  Bergen,  he 
found  that  Du  Terrail  had  really  effected  a  surprise. 
At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  Walloons  and  Irish- 
men, that  enterprising  officer  had  waded  through  the 
drowned  land  of  Cadsand,  with  the  promised  sup- 
port of  a  body  of  infantry  under  Frederick  van  den 
Berg,  from  Dam,  had  stolen  noiselessly  by  the  forts 
of  that  island  unchallenged  and  unseen,  had  effected 
with  petards  a  small  breach  through  the  western  gate 
of  the  city,  and  with  a  large  number  of  his  followers, 
creeping  two  and  two  through  the  gap,  had  found 
himself  for  a  time  master  of  Sluis.^ 

The  profound  silence  of  the  place  had,  however, 
somewhat  discouraged  the  intruders.  The  whole  pop- 
ulation were  as  sound  asleep  as  was  the  excellent  com- 
mandant, but  the  stillness  in  the  deserted  streets  sug- 
gested an  ambush,  and  they  moved  stealthily  forward, 
feeling  their  way  with  caution  toward  the  center  of 
the  town. 

It  so  happened,  moreover,  that  the  sacristan  had  for- 
gotten to  wind  up  the  great  town  clock.  The  agree- 
ment with  the  party  first  entering  and  making  their 
way  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  city  had  been  that  at 
1  Grotius,  XV   687  8eq.     \Vaj,'en;ier,  ix.  207  seq. 
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the  striking  of  a  certain  hour  after  midnight  they 
should  attack  simultaneously  and  with  a  great  out- 
cry all  the  guard-houses,  so  that  the  garrison  might 
be  simultaneously  butchered.  The  clock  never  struck, 
the  signal  was  never  given,  and  Du  Terrail  and  his 
immediate  comrades  remained  near  the  western  gate, 
suspicious  and  much  perplexed.  The  delay  was  fatal. 
The  guard,  the  whole  garrison,  and  the  townspeople 
flew  to  arms,  and,  half  naked,  but  equipped  with  pike 
and  musket,  and  led  on  by  Van  der  Noot  in  person, 
fell  upon  the  intruders.  A  panic  took  the  place  of 
previous  audacity  in  the  breasts  of  Du  Terrail 's  fol- 
lowers. Thinking  only  of  escape,  they  found  the  gap 
by  which  they  had  crept  into  the  town  much  less  con- 
venient as  a  means  of  egress  in  the  face  of  an  infu- 
riated multitude.  Five  hundred  of  them  were  put  to 
death  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Almost  as  many  were 
drowned  or  suffocated  in  the  marshes,  as  they  at- 
tempted to  return  by  the  road  over  which  they  had 
come.  A  few  stragglers  of  the  fifteen  hundred  were 
all  that  were  left  to  tell  the  tale.^ 

It  would  seem  scarcely  worth  while  to  chronicle  such 
trivial  incidents  in  this  great  war — the  all-absorbing 
drama  of  Christendom — were  it  not  that  they  were 
for  the  moment  the  whole  war.  It  might  be  thought 
that  hostilities  were  approaching  their  natural  termi- 
nation, and  that  the  war  was  dying  of  extreme  old  age. 
when  the  quixotic  pranks  of  a  Dii  Terrail  occupied  so 
large  a  part  of  Euro])ean  attention.  The  winter  had 
passed,  another  spring  had  come  and  gone,  and  Mau- 
rice had  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  sufficient  means 
from  the  states  to  tak'c  tlip  field  in  f()rei\  Henry,  look- 
1  "Wai^'on.'ier,  ix.  207  s^c•q. 
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ing  on  from  the  outside,  was  becoming  more  and  more 
exasperated  with  the  dilatoriness  which  prevented  the 
Kepublic  from  profiting  by  the  golden  moments  of 
Spinola's  enforced  absence.^  Yet  the  best  that  could 
be  done  seemed  to  be  to  take  measures  for  defensive 
operations. 

Spinola  never  reached  Brussels  until  the  beginning 
of  June,  yet,  during  all  the  good  campaigning  weather 
which  had  been  fleeting  away,  not  a  blow  had  been 
struck,  nor  a  wholesome  counsel  taken,  by  the  stad- 
holder  or  the  states.  It  was  midsummer  before  the 
armies  were  in  the  field.  The  plans  of  the  Catholic 
general,  however,  then  rapidly  developed  themselves. 
Having  assembled  as  large  a  force  as  had  ever  been 
under  his  command,  he  noAV  divided  it  into  tM'o  nearly 
equal  portions.  Bucquoy,  with  ten  thousand  foot, 
twelve  hundred  cavalry,  and  twelve  guns,  arrived 
on  the  18th  July  at  Mook,  on  the  Meuse.  Spinola, 
with  eleven  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  horse, 
and  eight  guns,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  old  redouts 
of  Ruhrort,  and  on  the  same  18th  July  took  position  at 
Goor,  in  Overyssel.^  The  first  plan  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief was  to  retrace  exactly  his  campaign  of  the 
previous  year,  even  as  he  had  with  so  much  frankness 
stated  to  Henry.  But  the  Republic,  although  deserted 
by  her  former  friends  and  looked  upon  askance  by  the 
monarch  of  Britain  and  by  the  Most  Christian  King, 
had  this  year  a  most  efficient  ally  in  the  weather. 
Jupiter  Pluvius  had  descended  from  on  high  to  the 

1  Van  der  Komp,  ii.  ]17,  520. 

-  For  the  campaign  of  1606  compare  Grotins,  xv.  689-099; 
Meteren,  537-543;  Bent.ivoglio,  539-546;  Van  der  Kemp,  ii.  117- 
120,  and  notes  ;  Wagenaer,  ix.  209-220, 
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rescue  of  the  struggling  commonwealth,  and  his  de- 
crees were  omnipotent  as  to  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  seasons  that  year  seemed  all  fused  into 
one.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  on  midsummer  day 
whether  it  were  midwinter,  spring,  or  autumn.^  The 
rain  came  doMn  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  as  if 
the  contending  armies  and  the  very  country  which 
was  to  be  invaded  and  defended  were  to  be  all  washed 
out  of  existence  together.^  Friesland  resolved  itself 
into  a  vast  quagmire ;  the  roads  became  fluid,  the 
rivers  lakes.  Spinola  turned  his  face  from  the  east, 
and  proceeded  to  carry  out  a  second  plan  which  he 
had  long  meditated,  and  even  a  more  effective  one, 
in  the  west. 

The  Waal  and  the  Yssel  formed  two  sides  of  a  great 
quadrilateral,  and  furnished  for  the  natural  fortress 
thus  inclosed  two  vast  and  admirable  moats.  Within 
lay  Good  jMeadow  and  Foul  Meadow,— Betuwe  and 
Veluwe, — one  the  ancient  Batavian  island  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  given  its  name  to  the  common- 
wealth, the  other  the  once  dismal  swamp  which  toil 
and  intelligence  had  in  the  course  of  centuries 
transformed  into  the  wealthy  and  flowery  land  of 
Guelders. 

Beyond,  but  in  immediate  proximity,  lay  the  ancient 
episcopal  city  and  province  of  Utrecht,  over  which  lay 
the  road  to  the  adjacent  Holland  and  Zealand.  The 
very  heart  of  the  Kepublic  would  be  laid  bare  to  the 
conqueror's  sword  if  he  could  once  force  the  passage 
and  obtain  the  control  of  these  two  ])roteetiiig  streams. 
With  Utrecht  as  his  base,  and  all  Brabant  and  Flan- 

1  Beiitivof;lio,  ubi  sTip. 

2  Beutivoglio,  Grotius,  Metereu,  ubi  sup. 
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ders,  obedient  provinces,  at  his  back,  Spinola  might 
accomplish  more  in  one  season  than  Alva,  Don  John, 
and  Alexander  Farnese  had  compassed  in  forty  years, 
and  destroy  at  a  blow  what  was  still  called  the  Nether- 
land  rebellion.  The  passage  of  the  rivers  once  ef- 
fected, the  two  enveloping  wings  would  fold  themselves 
together,  and  the  conquest  would  be  made. 

Thus  reasoned  the  brilliant  young  general,  and  his 
projects,  although  far-reaching,  did  not  seem  wild. 
The  first  steps  were,  however,  the  most  important  as 
well  as  the  most  difficult,  and  he  had  to  reckon  with 
a  wary  and  experienced  antagonist.  Maurice  had  at 
last  collected  and  reviewed  at  Arnheim  an  army  of 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  was  now  watching 
closely  from  Doesburg  and  Deventer  every  movement 
of  the  foe. 

Having  been  forced  to  a  defensive  campaign,  in 
which  he  was  not  likely  at  best  to  gain  many  addi- 
tional laurels,  he  was  the  more  determined  to  lay  down 
his  own  life  and  sacrifice  every  man  he  could  bring 
into  the  field,  before  Spinola  should  march  into  the 
cherished  domains  of  Utrecht  and  Holland.  Meantime 
the  rain,  which  had  already  exerted  so  much  influence 
on  the  military  movements  of  the  year,  still  main- 
tained the  supremacy  over  human  plans.  The  Yssel 
and  the  AVaal,  always  deep,  broad,  sluggish,  but  dan- 
gerous rivers,  — the  Rhine  in  its  old  age,  — were  swol- 
len into  enormous  proportions,  their  currents  flow- 
ing for  the  time  with  the  vigor  of  their  far-away 
youth. 

Maurice  had  confided  the  defense  of  the  Waal  to 
Warner  du  Bois.  under  whose  orders  he  placed  a  force 
of  about  seven  thousand  men,  and  whose  business  it 
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was  to  prevent  Bucquoy's  passage.  His  own  task  was 
to  baffle  Spinola/ 

Bucquoy's  ambition  was  to  cross  the  Waal  at  a 
point  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fork  of  that  stream 
with  the  true  Rhine,  seize  the  important  city  of  Nim- 
wegen,  and  then  give  the  hand  to  Spinola  so  soon  as 
he  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yssel.  At  the 
village  of  Spardorp,  or  Kekerdom,  he  employed  Pom- 
pey  Giustianini  to  make  a  desperate  effort,  having 
secured  a  large  number  of  barges  in  which  he  em- 
barked his  troops.  As  the  boatmen  neared  the  oppo- 
site bank,  however,  they  perceived  that  Warner  du 
Bois  had  made  effective  preparations  for  their  recep- 
tion. They  lost  heart,  and,  on  pretense  that  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river  was  too  rapid  to  allow  them  to  reach 
the  point  proposed  for  their  landing,  gradually 
dropped  down  the  stream,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  eonnnanders,  pushed  their  way  back 
to  the  shore  which  they  had  left.  From  that  time 
forth  the  states'  troops,  in  efficient  numbers,  fringed 
the  inner  side  of  the  AVaal,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  Batavian  island,  while  armed  vessels  of  the 
Republic  patrolled  the  stream  itself.  In  vain  Count 
Bucquoy  watched  an  opportunity,  either  by  sur- 
prise or  by  main  strengj:h,  to  eff'ect  a  crossing.  The 
Waal  remained  as  impassable  as  if  it  were  a  dividing 
ocean. - 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ([uadrilateral  Maurice's  dis- 
positions Avere  as  effective  as  those  of  his  lieutenant 
on  the  Waal.  The  left  shore  of  the  Yssel,  along  its 
whole  length  from  Arnheim  and  Doesburg  quite  up 

1  Meteren,  Bentivoglio,  Grotiiis,  Wagenaer,  Van  der  Kemp, 
ubi  sup.  2  Ibid, 
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to  Zwolle  and  Campen,  where  the  river  empties  itself 
into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  was  now  sprinkled  thickly  with 
forts,  hastily  thrown  up,  but  strong  enough  to  serve 
the  temporary  purpose  of  the  stadholder.  In  vain  the 
fleet-footed  and  audacious  Spinola  moved  stealthily  or 
fiercely  to  and  fro,  from  one  point  to  another,  seeking 
an  opening  through  which  to  creep,  or  a  weak  spot 
where  he  might  dash  himself  against  the  chain.  The 
whole  line  was  securely  guarded.  The  swollen  river, 
the  redouts,  and  the  musketeers  of  Maurice  pro- 
tected the  heart  of  the  Republic  from  the  impending 
danger. 

Wearied  of  this  fruitless  pacing  up  and  down,  Spi- 
nola, w^hile  apparently  intending  an  assault  upon  De- 
venter,  and  thus  attracting  his  adversary's  attention 
to  that  important  city,  suddenly  swerved  to  the  right, 
and  came  down  upon  Lochem.  The  little  town,  with 
its  very  slender  garrison,  surrendered  at  once.  It  was 
not  a  great  conquest,  but  it  might  possibly  be  of  use 
in  the  campaign.  It  was  taken  before  the  stadholder 
could  move  a  step  to  its  assistance,  even  had  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  leave  Yssel-side  for  an  hour.  The  summer 
was  passing  away,  the  rain  was  still  descending,  and  it 
was  the  1st  of  August  before  Spinola  left  Lochem.  He 
then  made  a  rapid  movement  to  the  north,  between 
Zwolle  and  Hasselt,  endeavoring  to  cross  the  Black- 
water  and  seize  (xeelmuyden,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Had 
he  succeeded,  he  might  have  turned  Maurice's  posi- 
tion. But  the  works  in  that  direction  had  been  in- 
trusted to  an  experienced  campaigner,  AVarmelo,  sheriff 
of  Zalant,  who  received  the  impetuous  Spinola  and 
his  lieutenant.  Count  Solre,  so  warmly  that  they  reeled 
backward   at   last,   after  repeated  assaults  and   great 
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loss  of  men,  and  nevermore  attempted  to  cross  the 
Yssel.i 

Obviously  the  campaign  had  failed.  Utrecht  and 
Holland  were  as  far  out  of  the  Catholic  general 's  reach 
as  the  stars  in  the  sky,  but  at  least,  M'ith  his  large 
armies,  he  could  earn  a  few  trophies,  barren  or  pro- 
ductive as  it  might  prove,  before  winter,  uniting  with 
the  deluge,  should  drive  him  from  the  field. 

On  the  3d  August  he  laid  siege  to  Grol  (or  Groenlo), 
a  fortified  town  of  secondary  importance  in  the  coun- 
try of  Zutphen,  and,  squandering  his  men  with  much 
recklessness  in  his  determination  not  to  be  baffled,  re- 
duced the  place  in  eleven  days.  Here  he  paused  for  a 
breathing-spell,  and  then,  renouncing  all  his  schemes 
upon  the  inner  defenses  of  the  Republic,  withdrew 
once  more  to  the  Rhine  and  laid  siege  to  Rheinberg.^ 

This  frontier  place  had  been  tossed  to  and  fro  so 
often  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  perpetual 
warfare  that  its  inhabitants  must  have  learned  to  con- 
sider themselves  rather  as  a  convenient  circulating 
medium  for  military  operations  than  as  burghers  who 
had  any  part  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  It  had 
old-fashioned  defenses  of  stone,  which,  during  the  re- 
cent occupation  by  the  states,  had  been  much  improved, 
and  had  been  strengthened  with  earthworks.  Before 
it  was  besieged  ]\Iaarice  sent  his  brother  Frederick 
Henry,  with  some  picked  companies,  into  the  place,  so 
that  the  garrison  amounted  to  three  thousand  eft'ective 
men. 

The  Prince  de  Soubise,  brother  of  the  Due  de  Rohan, 
and  other  French  volunteers  of  quality  also  threw 
themselves  into  the  place,  in  order  to  take  lessons  in  the 
1  Authorities  last  cited  -  Ibid. 
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latest  methods  of  attack  and  defense.^  It  was  now 
admitted  that  no  more  accomplished  pupil  of  the  stad- 
holder  in  the  beleaguering  art  had  appeared  in  Europe 
than  his  present  formidable  adversary.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  there  was  no  great  display  of  science. 
Maurice  obstinately  refused  to  move  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  a  deputation  of  the 
States-General  who  visited  his  camp  in  September, 
urging  him  strenuously  to  take  the  chances  of  a 
stricken  field.^ 

Nothing  could  induce  the  stadholder,  who  held  an 
observing  position  at  AVesel,  with  his  back  against  the 
precious  watery  quadrilateral,  to  risk  the  defense  of 
those  most  vital  lines  of  the  Yssel  and  the  Waal. 
While  attempting  to  save  Rheinberg,  he  felt  it  possible 
that  he  might  lose  Nimwegen,  or  even  Utrecht.  The 
swift  but  wily  Genoese  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  or 
lost  sight  of  an  instant.  The  road  to  Holland  might 
still  be  opened,  and  the  destinj'"  of  the  Republic  might 
hang  on  the  consequences  of  a  single  false  move. 
That  destiny,  under  God,  was  in  his  hands  alone,  and 
no  chance  of  winning  laurels,  even  from  his  greatest 
rival's  head,  could  induce  him  to  shrink  from  the  path 
of  duty,  however  obscure  it  might  seem.  There  were 
a  few  brilliant  assaults  and  sorties,  as  in  all  sieges, 
the  French  volunteers  especially  distinguishing  them- 
selves; but  the  place  fell  at  the  end  of  forty  days. 
The  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 
In  the  modern  practice,  armies  were  rarely  captured 
in  strongholds,  nor  were  the  defenders,  together  with 
the  population,  butchered. 

The  loss,  after  a  six  weeks'  siege,  of  Rheinberg, 
1  Wageiiaer,  ix.  214,  21').  -  Van  der  Kemp,  ii.  120. 
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wiiieli  six  years  before,  with  far  inferior  fortifications, 
had  held  out  a  much  longer  time  against  the  states, 
was  felt  as  a  bitter  disappointment  throughout  the 
Republic.  Frederick  Henry,  on  leaving  the  place, 
made  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  demonstration  against 
Venlo,  by  which  the  general  dissatisfaction  was  not 
diminished.  Soon  afterward  the  war  became  more 
languid  than  ever.  News  arrived  of  a  great  crisis 
on  the  Genoa  exchange.  A  multitude  of  merchants 
involved  in  pecuniary  transactions  with  Spinola  fell 
with  one  tremendous  crash.  The  funds  of  the  Catho- 
lic commander-in-chief  were  already  exhausted;  his 
acceptances  could  no  longer  be  negotiated.^  His  credit 
was  becoming  almost  as  bad  as  the  king's  own.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  want  of  cash  and  credit 
followed.  IMutiny,  for  the  first  time  in  Spinola 's  ad- 
ministration, raised  its  head  once  more,  and  stalked 
about  defiant.  Six  hundred  veterans  marched  to 
Breda,  and  otFered  their  services  to  Justinus  of  Nas- 
sau. The  proposal  was  accepted.-  Other  bands  estab- 
lished their  ([uarters  in  different  places,  chose  their 
elettos  and  lesser  officers,  and  enacted  the  scenes  which 
have  been  so  often  depicted  in  these  pages.  The  splen- 
did army  of  Spinola  melted  like  April  snow.  By  the 
last  week  of  October  there  hardly  seemed  a  Catholic 
army  in  the  field.  The  commander-in-chief  had  scat- 
tered such  companies  as  could  still  be  relied  upon  in 
the  villages  of  the  friendly  archiepiscopate  of  Cologne, 
and  had  obtained,  not  by  murders  and  blackmail,  — ac- 
cording to  the  recent  practice  of  the  admiral  of  Ara- 
gon,  at  whose  grim  name  the  whole  country-side  still 

1  Grotiiis,  XV.  cm,  097. 

-  Grotius,  Bentivoglio,  Moteirn,  Wagenaer,  ubi  sup. 
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shuddered, — but  from  the  friendship  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  and  by  honest  loans,  a  sufficient  sum  to 
put  bread  into  the  mouths  of  the  troops  still  remain- 
ing faithful  to  him.^ 

The  opportunity  had  at  last  arrived  for  the  stad- 
holder  to  strike  a  blow  before  the  season  closed.  Bank- 
ruptcy and  mutiny  had  reduced  his  enemy  to  im- 
potence in  the  very  season  of  his  greatest  probable 
success.  On  the  24:tli  October  j\Iaurice  came  before  Lo- 
chem,  which  he  recaptured  in  five  days.  Next  in  the 
order  of  Spinola's  victories  was  Grol,  which  the  stad- 
holder  at  once  besieged.  He  had  almost  fifteen  thou- 
sand infantry  and  three  thousand  horse.^  A  career 
of  brief  triumph  before  winter  should  close  in  upon 
those  dripping  fields  seemed  now  assured.  But  the 
rain,  which  during  nearly  the  whole  campaign  had 
been  his  potent  ally,  had  of  late  been  playing  him 
false.  The  swollen  Yssel,  during  a  brief  period  of  dry 
weather,  had  sunk  so  low  in  certain  shallows  as  not 
to  be  navigable  for  his  transports,''  and  after  his  trains 
of  artillery  and  munitions  had  been  dragged  wearily 
overland  as  far  as  Grol,  the  deluge  had  returned  in 
such  force  that  physical  necessity  as  well  as  consid- 
erations of  humanity  compelled  him  to  defer  his 
intrenching  operations  until  the  weather  should  moder- 
ate. As  there  seemed  no  further  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  broken,  mutinous,  and  dispersed 
forces  of  the  enemy,  the  siege  operations  were  con- 
ducted in  a  leisurely  manner.  What  was  the  aston- 
ishment, therefoi-e,  among  the  soldiers,  when  a  rumor 

1  Gi'otiiis.  Bcntivoi^'lio,  >rc'U'r('n,  Wngcjiacr. 

2  Grotius,  XV.  nOS. 

2  Letter  of  Prince  Maurice,  in  Van  der  Kemp,  ii.  545. 
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flew  about  the  camp  in  the  early  days  of  November 
that  the  indomitable  Spinola  was  again  advancing 
upon  them !  ^  It  was  perfectly  true.  With  extraor- 
dinary perseverance  he  had  gathered  up  six  or  seven 
thousand  infantry  and  twelve  coinpanies  of  horse — all 
the  remnants  of  the  splendid  armies  with  which  lie 
had  taken  the  field  at  midsummer— and  was  now 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Grol,  besieged  as  it  was  by 
a  force  at  least  doubly  as  numerous  as  his  own.  It 
was  represented  to  the  stadholder,  however,  that  an 
impassable  morass  lay  between  him  and  the  enemy,- 
and  that  there  would  therefore  be  time  enough  to 
complete  his  intrenchments  before  Spinola  could  put 
his  foolhardy  attempt  into  execution.  But  the  Catho- 
lic general,  marcliing  faster  than  rumor  itself,  had 
crossed  the  impracticable  swamp  almost  before  a 
spadeful  of  earth  had  been  turned  in  the  republican 
camp.  His  advance  was  in  sight  even  while  the  in- 
credulous were  sneering  at  the  absurdity  of  his  sup- 
posed project.  Informed  by  scouts  of  the  weakest 
point  in  the  stadholder 's  extended  lines,  Spinola  was 
directing  himself  thither  with  beautiful  precision." 
Maurice  hastily  contracted  both  his  wings,  and  con- 
centrated himself  in  the  village  of  Lebel.  At  last  the 
moment  had  come  for  a  decisive  struggle.  There  could 
be  little  doubt  of  the  result.  All  the  advantage  was 
with  the  republican  army.  The  Catholics  liad  arrived 
in  front  of  tl;e  enemy  fatigued  by  forced  marclies 
through  quagmires,  in  horrible  weatliei',  over  roads 
deemed  impassa'^'le.  TIk^  states'  ti'oops  were  fresh, 
posted  on  gi'ound  of  their  own  choosiiiu-.  and  partially 

1  Aiithnritics  cited.  -  Van  der  Kemp,  ii.  21. 

3  Grotius,  XV.  G99. 
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intrenched.  To  the  astonishment,  even  to  the  horror, 
of  the  most  eager  portion  of  the  army,  the  stadholder 
deliberately,  and  despite  the  groans  of  his  soldiers, 
refused  the  combat,  and  gave  immediate  orders  for 
raising  the  siege  and  abandoning  the  field/ 

On  the  12th  November  he  broke  up  his  camp  and 
withdrew  to  a  village  called  Zelhem.  On  the  same 
day  the  marquis,  having  relieved  the  city,  without 
paying  the  expected  price,  retired  in  another  direction, 
and  established  what  was  left  of  his  army  in  the  prov- 
ince of  INIiinster.  The  campaign  was  closed.-  And 
thus  the  great  war,  which  had  run  its  stormy  course 
for  nearly  forty  years,  dribbled  out  of  existence,  sink- 
ing away  that  rainy  November  in  the  dismal  fens  of 
Zutphen.  The  long  struggle  for  independence  had 
come,  almost  unperceived,  to  an  end. 

Peace  had  not  arrived,  but  the  work  of  the  armies 
Avas  over  for  many  a  long  year.  Freedom  and  inde- 
pendence were  secured.  A  deed  or  two,  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  Netherland  hearts,  was  yet  to  be  done 
on  the  ocean  before  the  long  and  intricate  negotiations 
for  peace  should  begin,  and  the  weary  people  permit 
themselves  to  rejoice ;  but  the  prize  Avas  already  aa'ou. 

Meantime  the  conduct  of  Prince  ^laurice  in  these 
last  days  of  the  campaign  Avas  the  subject  of  biting 
censure  by  friend  and  foe.  The  military  fame  of 
Spinola  throughout  Europe  grcAv  apace,  and  the  fame 
of  his  great  rival  seemed  to  shrink  in  the  same  pi'o- 
portion. 

Henry  of  France  was  especially  indignant  at  what 
be  eonsidercfl  the  shortcomings  of  the  Iv  i)ublie  and 
of  its  ehief.  Already,  before  the  close  of  the  summer, 
1  AutiioritiL'S  citud.  -  Ibid. 
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the  agent  Aertsens  had  written  from  Paris  that  his 
INIajesty  was  very  much  displeased  with  Spinola's  pros- 
perity, ascribing  it  to  the  want  of  good  counsels  on 
the  part  of  the  states'  government  that  so  fine  an  army 
should  lie  idle  so  long,  without  making  an  attempt  to 
relieve  the  beleaguered  places,  so  that  Spinola  felt  as- 
sured of  taking  anj'^thing  as  soon  as  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance. "Your  Mightinesses  cannot  believe,"  con- 
tinued the  agent,  "what  a  trophy  is  made  by  the 
Spanish  ministers  out  of  these  little  exploits,  and  they 
have  so  much  address  at  this  court  that  if  such  things 
continue  they  may  produce  still  greater  results."^ 

In  December  he  wrote  that  the  king  was  so  malcon- 
tent concerning  the  siege  of  Grol  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  answer  him  with  arguments,  that  he  openly 
expressed  regret  at  not  having  employed  the  money 
lent  to  the  states  upon  strengthening  his  own  frontiers, 
so  distrustful  was  he  of  their  capacity  for  managing 
affairs,  and  that  he  mentioned  with  disgust  statements 
received  from  his  ambassador  at  Brussels  and  from  the 
Due  de  Rohan,  to  the  effect  that  Spinola  had  between 
five  and  six  thousand  men  only  at  the  relief  of  Grol, 
against  twelve  thousand  in  the  stadholder's  army.- 

The  motives  of  the  deeds  and  the  omissions  of  the 
prince  at  this  supreme  moment  must  be  pondered  witli 
great  caution.  The  States-General  had  doubtless  been 
inclined  for  vigorous  movements,  and  Olden-Barne- 
veldt,  Avith  some  of  his  colleagues,  had  visited  the 
camp  late  in  September  to  urge  the  relief  of  Rhein- 
berg.  Maurice  was  in  daily  correspondence  with  the 
government,  and  regularly  demanded  their  advice,  by 
which,  on  many  former  occasions,  he  had  bound  him- 

1  Vau  der  Kemj),  ii.  549.  -  Ibid.,  550. 
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self,  even  when  it  was  in  conflict  with  his  own  better 
judgment. 

But  throughout  this  campaign  the  responsibility  was 
entirely,  almost  ostentatiously,  thrown  by  the  States- 
General  upon  their  commander-in-chief,  and,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  their  preparations  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  had  been  entirely  inadequate.  Should 
he  lose  the  army  with  which  he  had  so  quietly  but 
completely  checked  Spinola  in  all  his  really  important 
moves  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  he  might  de- 
spair of  putting  another  very  soon  into  the  field. 
That  his  force  in  that  November  week  before  Grol  was 
numerically  far  superior  to  the  enemy  is  certain,  but 
he  had  lost  confidence  in  his  cavalry  since  their  bad 
behavior  at  JNIiilheim  the  previous  year,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  infantry  was  on  the  sick-list  at 
the  moment  of  Spinola 's  approach.  "Lest  the  con- 
tinual bad  weather  should  entirely  consume  the  army, ' ' 
he  said,  "we  are  resolved,  within  a  day  or  two  aftei" 
we  have  removed  the  sick,  M^ho  are  here  in  great  num- 
bers, to  break  up,  unless  the  enemy  should  give  us 
occasion  to  make  some  attempt  upon  him. ' '  ^ 

Maurice  was  the  servant  of  a  small  republic,  con- 
tending single-handed  against  an  empire  still  consid- 
ered the  most  formidable  power  in  the  world.  His 
cue  was  not  necessarily  to  fight  on  all  occasions,  for 
delay  often  fights  better  than  an  army  against  a  for- 
eign invader.  When  a  battle  and  a  victory  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  we  have  seen  the  magnificent  calm- 
ness Avhich  at  Nieuport  secui-ed  triumph  under  the 
shadow  of  death.  Had  he  accepted  Spinola 's  chal- 
lenge in  November,  he  would  probably  have  defeated 
1  Letter  of  Noverabor  9,  IGOfi,  in  Van  dor  Kemp,  ii.  536. 
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him  and  have  taken  Grol.  He  might  not,  however, 
have  annihilated  his  adversary,  who,  even  when 
worsted,  would  perhaps  have  etTeeted  his  escape.  The 
city  was  of  small  value  to  the  Republic.  The  princi- 
pal advantage  of  a  victory  would  have  been  increased 
military  renown  for  himself.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
there  is  something  almost  sublime  in  the  phlegmatic 
and  perfectly  republican  composure  with  which  he 
disdained  laurels  easily  enough,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  have  been  acquired,  and  denied  his  soldiers  the 
bloodshed  and  the  suffering  for  which  they  were 
clamoring. 

And  yet,  after  thoroughly  weighing  and  measuring 
all  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  to  regret  that  he 
did  not  on  that  ocasion  rise  upon  Spinola  and  smite 
him  to  the  earth.  The  Lord  had  delivered  him  into 
his  hands.  The  chances  of  his  own  defeat  were  small, 
its  probable  consequences,  should  it  occur,  insignifi- 
cant. It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  could  have  been 
so  completely  overthrown  as  to  allow  the  Catholic  com- 
mander to  do  in  November  what  he  had  tried  all  sum- 
mer in  vain  to  accomplish,  ci'oss  the  Yssel  and  the 
Waal,  with  the  dregs  of  his  army,  and  invade  Holland 
and  Zealand  in  midwinter,  over  the  prostrate  bodies 
of  Maurice  and  all  his  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  the  stadholder  would  have  sent  the  enemy  reeling 
back  to  his  bogs,  with  hardly  the  semblance  of  an  army 
at  his  heels,  was  almost  certain.  The  effect  of  such  a 
blow  upon  impending  negotiations,  and  especially  upon 
the  impressible  imagination  of  Henry  and  the  pedantic 
shrewdness  of  James,  would  have  been  very  valuable. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  successful  soldier  who 
sat   on    the   French   throne,   and   who   had    been   ever 
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ready  to  wager  life  and  crown  on  the  results  of  a 
stricken  field,  should  be  loud  in  his  expressions  of  dis- 
approbation and  disgust.  Yet  no  man  knew  better 
than  the  sagacious  Gascon  that  fighting  to  win  a  crown 
and  to  save  a  republic  were  two  essentially  different 
things. 

In  the  early  summer  of  this  year  Admiral  Ilaultain, 
whom  we  lately  saw  occupied  with  tossing  Sarmiento's 
Spanish  legion  into  the  sea  off  the  harbor  of  Dover, 
had  been  despatched  to  the  Spanish  coast  on  a  still 
more  important  errand.  The  outward-bound  Portu- 
guese merchantmen  and  the  home-returning  fleets  from 
America,  which  had  been  absent  nearly  two  years, 
might  be  fallen  in  with  at  any  moment,  in  the  latitude 
of  36°-38°.  The  admiral,  having  received  orders, 
therefore,  to  cruise  carefully  in  those  regions,  sailed  for 
the  shores  of  Portugal  with  a  squadron  of  twenty-four 
war-ships.  His  expedition  was  not  very  successful. 
He  picked  up  a  prize  or  two  here  and  there,  and  his 
presence  on  the  coast  prevented  the  merchant  fleet 
from  sailing  out  of  Lisbon  for  the  East  Indies,  the 
merchandise  already  on  board  being  disembarked  and 
the  voyage  postponed  to  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 
He  saw  nothing,  however,  of  the  long-expected  ships 
from  the  golden  West  Indies,  —  as  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Brazil  were  then  indiscriminately  called,  —  and  after 
parting  company  with  six  of  his  own  ships,  which 
were  dispersed  and  damaged  in  a  gale,  and  himself 
suffering  from  a  dearth  of  provisions,  he  was  forced 
to  return  without  much  gain  or  glory.' 

In  the  month  of  S('{)t('iiil)t'r  he  was  once  more  de- 
spatched on  the  sam(^  service.  He  had  nineteen  war- 
1  Grotius,  XV.  GS.j.     W;i;,'eiiaer,  i.\.  L'21  seq. 
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galiots  of  the  first  class,  and  two  yachts,  well  equipped 
and  manned.^  Vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  was  Re<i:nier 
Klaaszoon  (or  Nicholson),  of  Amsterdam,  a  name 
which  should  always  be  held  fresh  in  remembrance,  not 
only  by  mariners  and  Netherlanders.  but  by  all  men 
whose  pulses  can  beat  in  sympathy  with  practical 
heroism. 

The  admiral  coasted  deliberately  along  the  shores  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the 
golden  fleets  which,  as  it  was  ascertained,  had  not  yet 
arrived,  could  now  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Dutch 
cruisers.  An  occasional  merchant  ship  or  small  war- 
galley  was  met  from  time  to  time  and  chased  into  the 
harbors.  A  landing  was  here  and  there  effected  and 
a  few  villages  burned.  But  these  were  not  the  prizes 
nor  the  trophies  sought.  On  the  19th  September  a 
storm  off  the  Portuguese  coast  scattered  the  fleet,  six 
of  the  best  and  largest  ships  being  permanently  lost 
sight  of  and  separated  from  the  rest.  With  the  other 
thirteen  Haultain  now  cruised  off  Cape  St.  Vincent 
directly  across  the  ordinary  path  of  the  homeward- 
bound  treasure-ships. 

On  the  6th  October  many  sails  were  descried  in  the 
distance,  and  the  longing  eyes  of  the  Hollanders  were 
at  last  gratifled  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  the 
great  AVest  India  commercial  s((uadrons.  The  delu- 
sion was  brief.  Instead  of  innocent  and  richly 
freighted  merchantmen,  the  Jiewcomers  soon  proved 
1(>  ])('  tlie  war-ships  of  Admiral  Don  Luis  dc  Pazai'do, 
cigliteen  great  galleons  jind  eight  galleys  slroiiir,  be- 
sides lesser  vessels — the  most  formidabb^  licet  tliat  for 
years   had   floated    in    those   watei's.     There    had   been 

1  Metoreii,  541.     Grotius,  xv.  699,  70U.     Wageiuier,  ix.  2110-224. 
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time  for  Admiral  Haultain  to  hold  but  a  very  brief 
consultation  wdth  his  chief  officers.  As  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  Hollanders  were  enormously  overmatched, 
it  was  decided  to  manoeuver  as  well  as  possible  for  the 
weather-gage,  and  then  to  fight  or  to  eflt'ect  an  escape, 
as  might  seem  most  expedient  after  fairly  testing  the 
strength  of  the  enemy.  It  was  blowing  a  fresh  gale, 
and  the  Netherland  fleet  had  as  much  as  they  could 
stagger  with  under  close-reefed  topsails.^  The  war- 
galleys,  fit  only  for  fair  weather,  were  soon  forced  to 
take  refuge  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  but  the  eighteen 
galleons,  the  most  powerful  vessels  then  known  to 
naval  architecture,  were  bearing  directly  down,  full 
before  the  wind,  upon  the  Dutch  fleet.^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Admiral  Haultain  hardly 
displayed  as  much  energy  now  as  he  had  done  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover  against  the  unarmed  transports  the 
year  before.  His  ships  were  soon  scattered  right  and 
left,  and  the  manoeuvers  for  the  weather-gage  resolved 
themselves  into  a  general  scramble  for  escape.^  Vice- 
Admiral  Klaaszoon  alone  held  firm,  and  met  the  onset 
of  the  first  comers  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  A  fierce  com- 
bat, yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  ensued.  Klaaszoon 's  main- 
mast went  by  the  board,  but  Haultain,  with  five  ships, 
all  that  could  be  rallied,  coming  to  the  rescue,  the 
assailants  for  a  moment  withdrew.  Five  Dutch  ves- 
sels of  moderate  strength  were  now  in  action  against 
the  eighteen  great  galleons  of  Fazardo.  Certainly  it 
was  not  an  even  game,  but  it  might  have  been  played 

1  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 

2  Il)id.  It  is  tnie  that  two  or  three  caraoks,  of  a  larpfp  size  and 
inountins?  twenty-two  guns,  were  scattered  among  the  galleons. 

2  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 
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with  more  heart  and  better  skill.  There  was  but  a 
half-hour  of  daylight  left  when  Klaaszoon's  crippled 
ship  was  again  attacked.^  This  time  there  was  no 
attempt  to  offer  him  assistance;  the  rest  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  crowding  all  the  sails  their  masts  would  bear, 
and  using  all  the  devices  of  their  superior  seamanship, 
not  to  harass  the  enemy,  but  to  steal  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible out  of  his  way.  Honestly  confessing  that  they 
dared  not  come  into  the  flght,  they  bore  away  for 
dear  life  in  every  direction.-  Night  came  on,  and  the 
last  that  the  fugitives  knew  of  the  events  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent  Avas  that  stout  Regnier  Klaaszoon  had  been 
seen  at  sunset  in  the  midst  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  the 
sound  of  his  broadsides  saluting  their  ears  as  they 
escaped. 

Left  to  himself,  alone  in  a  dismasted  ship,  the  vice- 
admiral  never  thought  of  yielding  to  the  eighteen 
Spanish  galleons.  To  the  repeated  summons  of  Don 
Luis  Fazardo  that  he  should  surrender  he  remained 
obstinately  deaf.  Knowing  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  escape,  and  fearing  that  he  might  blow  up  his 
vessel  rather  than  surrender,  the  enemy  made  no  at- 
tempt to  board.  Spanish  chivalry  was  hardly  more 
conspicuous  on  this  occasion  than  Dutch  valor,  as  illus- 
trated by  Admiral  Haultain.  Two  whole  days  and 
nights  Klaaszoon  drifted  about  in  his  crippled  ship, 
exchanging  broadsides  with  his  antagonists,  and  with 
his  colors  flying  on  the  stump  of  his  mast.  The  fact 
would  seem  incredible  were  it  not  attested  by  perfectly 

1  Moteren,  nbi  sup. 

2  "Ende  daernade  bleef  den  vice-admirael  van  d'een  ende  van 
d'ander  verlaten  d'een  hem  exeiiseerende  of  d'ander  niaer  meets 
datse  do  Si)aensclie  schepeu  niet  dorsteu  aendoen."— Moteroii,  541. 
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trustworthy  contemporary  accounts.  At  last  his  hour 
seemed  to  have  come.  His  ship  was  sinking ;  a  final  de- 
mand for  surrender,^  with  promise  of  quarter,  was 
made.  Out  of  his  whole  crew  but  sixty  remained  alive, 
many  of  them  badly  wounded. 

He  quietly  announced  to  his  officers  and  men  his 
decision  never  to  surrender,  in  which  all  concurred. 
They  knelt  together  upon  the  deck,  and  the  admiral 
made  a  prayer  in  which  all  fervently  joined.  With 
his  own  hand  Klaaszoon  then  lighted  the  powder- 
magazine,  and  the  ship  was  blown  into  the  air.  Two 
sailors,  all  that  were  left  alive,  were  picked  out  of  the 
sea  by  the  Spaniards  and  brought  on  board  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet.  Desperately  mutilated,  those  grim 
Dutchmen  lived  a  few  minutes  to  tell  the  tale,  and  then 
died  defiant  on  the  enemy's  deck.- 

Yet  it  was  thought  that  a  republic  which  could  pro- 
duce men  like  Regnier  Klaaszoon  and  his  comrades 
could  be  subjected  again  to  despotism,  after  a  war  for 
independence  of  forty  years,  and  that  such  sailors 
could  be  forbidden  to  sail  the  eastern  and  western 
seas.  No  e})igrammatic  phrase  has  been  preserved 
of  this  simple  Regnier,  the  son  of  Nicholas.  He  only 
did  what  is  sometimes  talked  about  in  phraseology 
more  or  less  melodramatic,  and  did  it  in  a  very  plain 
way. 

Such  extrcMue  deeds  may  have  become  so  much  less 
necessary  in  the  woi'ld  that  to  threaten  them  is  apt  to 
seem  fantastic.     Exactly  at  that  crisis  of  history,  how- 

1  Meteren,  ubi  f<np.     Grotius,  xv.  700.     Wagenaov,  ix.  1223. 

^  "Duo  semhisti  paulum  provixere  ab  Hispaiiio  except!  cum 
iniraculo  spectautibus  horriilos  vultus  vocesqiie  in  ipsa  morte  cou- 
tumafiam."  — Gi'otius,  ubi  sup.     Meteren.     "Wageuaer. 
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ever,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  Dutch  admiral  com- 
manding having  refused  a  combat  of  one  to  three,  the 
speechless  self-devotion  of  the  vice-admiral  was  better 
than  three  years  of  eloquent  arguments  and  a  ship- 
load of  diplomatic  correspondence,  such  as  were  al- 
ready impending  over  the  world. 

Admiral  Haultain  returned  with  all  his  ships  unin- 
jured,—the  six  missing  vessels  having  found  their  way 
at  last  safely  back  to  the  squadron,— but  with  a  very 
great  crack  in  his  reputation.  It  was  urged  very 
justly,  both  by  the  States-General  and  the  public,  that 
if  one  ship  under  a  determined  commander  could  fight 
the  whole  Spanish  fleet  two  days  and  nights,  and  sink 
unconquered  at  last,  ten  ships  more  might  have  put  the 
enemy  to  flight,  or  at  least  have  saved  the  vice-admiral 
from  destruction.^ 

But  very  few  days  after  the  incidents  just  described, 
the  merchant  fleet  which,  instead  of  Don  Luis  Fa- 
zardo's  war-galleons,  Admiral  Haultain  had  so  longed 
to  encounter,  arrived  safely  at  San  Lucar.  It  was  the 
most  splendid  treasure-fleet  that  had  ever  entered  a 
Spanish  port,  and  the  Dutch  admiral's  heart  might 
well  have  danced  for  joy,  had  he  chanced  to  come  a 
little  later  on  the  track.  There  were  fifty  ships,  under 
charge  of  General  Alonzo  de  Ochares  Galindo  and 
General  Ganevaye.  They  had  on  board,  according  to 
the  registers.  $1,914,176  worth  of  bullion  for  the  king, 
and  $6,086,617  for  merchants,  or  $8,000,000  in  all,  be- 
sides rich  cargoes  of  silk,  cochineal,  sarsaparilla,  in- 
digo, brazil-wood,  and  hides,  the  result  of  two  years  of 
pressure  upon  Peruvians,  ^Mexicans,  and  Brazilians. 
Never  had   Spanish   finances  been  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

1  Meteren,  Vrageiiaer,  ubi  sup. 
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Never  was  so  splendid  an  income  more  desirable.  The 
king's  share  of  the  cargo  was  enough  to  pay  half  the 
arrearages  due  to  his  mutinous  troops,  and  for  such 
housekeeping  this  M'as  to  be  in  funds.^ 

There  were  no  further  exploits  on  land  or  sea  that 
year.  There  Avere,  however,  deaths  of  three  person- 
ages often  mentioned  in  this  history.  The  learned 
Justus  Lipsius  died  in  Louvain,  a  good  editor  and 
scholar,  and  as  sincere  a  Catholic  at  last  as  he  had  been 
alternately  a  bigoted  Calvinist  and  an  earnest  Lu- 
theran. His  reputation  was  thought  to  have  suffered 
by  his  later  publications,^  but  the  world  at  large  was 
occupied  with  sterner  stuff  than  those  classic  produc- 
tions, and  left  the  final  decision  to  posterity. 

A  man  of  a  different  mold,  the  turbulent,  high-born, 
hard-fighting,  hai'd-drinking  Hohenlo,  died  also  this 
year,  brother-in-law  and  military  guardian,  subse- 
quently rival  and  political  and  personal  antagonist,  of 
Prince  Maurice.  His  daring  deeds  and  his  trouble- 
some and  mischievous  adventures  have  been  recounted 
in  these  pages.  His  name  will  be  always  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  to  which  he  often  rendered 
splendid  service,  but  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  glut- 
ton and  a  melancholy  sot.'* 

The  third  remarkable  personage  who  passed  away 
was  one  whose  name  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the 
Netherlands  have  a  history,  old  Count  John  of  Nassau, 
only  surviving  brother  of  William  the  Silent.*  He 
had  been  ever  prominent  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
great  religious  and  political  movements  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Cermany.  and  his  services  in  the  foundation  of 

1  :\reteroTi.  r)41vo.  -  r.Totin.s,  xv.  709. 

3  Ibid.,  708.  ^  Ibid. 
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the  Dutch  commonwealth  were  signal,  and  ever  jiener- 
ously  acknowlecl<i:ed.  At  one  period,  as  will  be  recol- 
lected, he  was  stadholder  of  Gelderland,  and  he  was 
ever  ready  with  sword,  purse,  and  counsel  to  aid  in 
the  great  struggle  for  independence. 


CHAPTER   XLVI 

General  desire  for  peace— Political  aspect  of  Europe— Designs  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  concerning  the  United 
Provinces— Matrimonial  schemes  of  Spain— Conference  between 
the  French  ministers  and  the  Dutch  envoy— Confidential  revela- 
tions—Henry's desire  to  annex  the  Netherlands  to  France- Dis- 
cussion of  the  subject— Artifice  of  Barneveldt— Impracticability 
of  a  compromise  between  the  provances  and  Spain— Formation  of 
a  West  India  company — Secret  mission  from  the  archdukes  to 
The  Hague— Reply  of  the  States-General— Return  of  the  arch- 
dukes' envoy— Arrangement  of  an  eight  mouths'  armistice. 

The  general  tendency  toward  a  pacification  in  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  year  could  hardly  be  mistaken. 
The  languor  of  fatigue,  rather  than  any  sincere  desire 
for  peace,  seemed  to  make  negotiations  possible.  It 
was  not  likely  that  great  truths  would  yet  be  admitted, 
or  that  ruling  individuals  or  classes  would  recognize 
the  rise  of  a  new  system  out  of  the  rapidly  dissolving 
elements  of  the  one  which  had  done  its  work.  War 
was  becoming  more  and  more  expensive,  while  com- 
merce, as  the  world  slowly  expanded  itself  and  mani- 
fested its  unsuspected  resources,  was  becoming  more 
and  more  lucrative.  It  was  not,  jierhaps,  that  men 
hated  each  other  less,  but  that  they  had  for  a  time 
exhausted  their  power  and  their  love  for  slaughter. 
]\lean\vliile  new  devices  for  injuring  humanity  and  re- 
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tarding  its  civilization  were  revealing  themselves  out 
of  that  very  intt'Uectual  progress  which  ennobled  the 
new  era.  Althouiih  war  might  still  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  condition  of  the  civilized  world,  it  was  possible 
for  the  chosen  ones  to  whom  the  earth  and  its  fullness 
belonged  to  intlict  general  damage  otherwise  than  by; 
perpetual  battles. 

In  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  Europe  peace 
was  thrusting  itself  as  it  were  uncalled-for  and  unex- 
pected upon  the  general  attention.  Charles  and  his 
nephew  Sigismund,  and  the  false  Demetrius,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  had  provided  too  much  work 
for  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia  to  leave  those  coun- 
tries much  leisure  for  mingling  in  the  more  important 
business  of  Europe  at  this  epoch,  nor  have  their  affairs 
much  direct  connection  with  this  history.  Venice,  in 
its  quarrels  with  the  Jesuits,  had  brought  Spain, 
France,  and  all  Italy  into  a  dead-lock,  out  of  which 
a  compromise  had  been  made  not  more  satisfactory  to 
the  various  i)arties  than  compromises  are  apt  to  prove. 
The  Dutch  Republic  still  maintained  the  position, 
which  it  had  assumed  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
of  actual  and  legal  independence ;  while  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  still  striving  after  universal  monarchy, 
had  not,  of  course,  abated  one  jot  of  its  pretensions  to 
absolute  dominion  over  its  rebellious  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands. 

The  Holy  Roman  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman  empires 
had  also  drifted  into  temporary  peace,  the  exploits  of 
the  Persians  and  other  Asiatic  niovements  having  given 
Ahmed  more  work  than  was  convenient  on  his  eastern 
frontier,  while  Stephen  Botsehkay  had  so  completely 
got  the  better  of  Rudolph  in  Transylvania  as  to  make 
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repose  desirable.  So  there  was  a  treaty  between  the 
great  Turk  and  the  great  Christian  on  the  basis  of 
what  each  possessed;  Stephen  Botschkay  was  recog- 
nized as  Prince  of  Transylvania,  with  part  of  Hun- 
gary, and  when  taken  off  soon  afterAvard  by  family 
poison,  he  recommended  on  his  death-bed  the  closest 
union  between  Hungary'  and  Transylvania,  as  well  as 
peace  Avith  the  emperor,  so  long  as  it  might  be  com- 
patible with  the  rights  of  the  Magyars.^ 

France  and  England,  while  suspecting  each  other, 
dreading  each  other,  and  very  sincerely  hating  each 
other,  were  drawn  into  intimate  relations  by  their  com- 
mon detestation  of  Spain,  with  which  power  both  had 
now  formal  treaties  of  alliance  and  friendship.  This 
was  the  result  of  their  mighty  projects  for  humbling 
the  house  of  Austria  and  annihilating  its  power.  Eng- 
land hated  the  Netherlands  because  of  the  injuries  she 
had  done  them,  the  many  benefits  she  had  conferred 
upon  them,  and  more  than  all  on  account  of  the  daily 
increasing  commercial  rivalry  between  the  two  most 
progressive  states  in  Christendom,  the  two  powers 
which,  comparatively  weak  as  they  were  in  territory, 
capital,  and  population,  were  most  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  government  of  England  was  more  hostile  than 
its  people  to  the  United  Provinces.  James  never  spoke 
of  the  Netherlands  but  as  uj^starts  and  rebels,  whose 
success  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  horror  by  the 
Lord's  anointed  everywhere.  lie  conld  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  Kepublic  destroyed,  and 
a  Spanish  sacerdotal  des])otisni  established  in  Holland 
and  Zealand,  with  Jesnit  seminaries  in  full  bloom  in 

1  Grotius,  XV.  712,  713.     Metoren,  543. 
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Amsterdam  and  The  Hague,  his  own  rebels  in  Ireland 
might  prove  more  troublesome  than  ever,  and  gun- 
powder plots  in  London  become  common  occurrences. 
The  Earl  of  Tyrone  at  that  very  moment  was  receiv- 
ing enthusiastic  hospitality  at  the  archduke's  court, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Presbyterian  sovereign  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  nevertheless,  despite  his 
cherished  theology,  was  possessed  with  an  unconquer- 
able craving  for  a  close  family  alliance  with  the  Most 
Catholic  King.  His  ministers  were  inclined  to  Spain, 
and  the  British  government  was  at  heart  favorable  to 
some  kind  of  arrangement  by  which  the  Netherlands 
might  be  reduced  to  the  authority  of  their  former 
master,  in  case  no  scheme  could  be  carried  into  effect 
for  acquiring  a  virtual  sovereignty  over  those  prov- 
inces by  the  British  crown.  jMoreover,  and  most  of 
all,  the  King  of  France  being  sui:)posed  to  contemplate 
the  annexation  of  the  Netherlands  to  his  own  domin- 
ions, the  jealousy  excited  by  such  ambition  made  it 
even  possible  for  James's  government  to  tolerate  the 
idea  of  Dutch  independence.  Thus  the  court  and  cabi- 
net of  England  were  as  full  of  contradictory  hopes  and 
projects  as  a  madman's  brain. 

The  rivalry  between  the  courts  of  England  and 
France  for  the  Spanish  marriages,  and  by  means  of 
them  to  obtain  ultimately  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
Netherlands,  was  the  key  to  most  of  the  diplomacy  and 
interpalatial  intrigue  of  the  several  first  years  of  the 
century.  The  negotiations  of  Cornwallis  at  Madrid 
were  almost  simultaneous  with  the  schemes  of  Villeroy 
and  Rosny  at  Paris. 

A  portion  of  the  l^lnglish  government,  so  soon  as  its 
treaty  with   Spain  liad  been  signed,  seemed  secretly 

VOL.  VI.— 3 
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determined  to  do  as  much  injury  to  the  Republic  as 
might  lie  in  its  power.  While  at  heart  convinced  that 
the  preservation  of  the  Netherlands  was  necessary  for 
England's  safety,  it  was  difficult  for  James  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  advisers  to  overcome  their  repug- 
nance to  the  Republic,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  great 
commercial  successes  which  the  Republic  had  achieved/ 
It  was  perfectly  plain  that  a  continuance  of  the  war 
by  England  and  the  Netherlands  united  would  have 
very  soon  ended  in  the  entire  humiliation  of  Spain. - 

1  "For  my  own  particular,"  wrote  Cornwallis,  "though  I  hold 
the  preservation  of  the  Low  Countries  most  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary for  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  yet  dare  I  not  wish  their 
strength  and  wealth  much  increased,  it  being  better  to  endui'e  an 
advantage  in  a  monarchy  than  in  a  people  of  their  condition." — 
Memorials  of  Affairs  of  State,  from  the  Papers  of  Sir  Ealph  Win- 
wood  (London,  1725),  ii.  76. 

"Though  we  must  respect  the  Hollanders,"  wrote  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  "  for  such  reasons  as  need  no  dilatation  to  a  man  of 
your  capacity,  yet  we  resolve  to  mark  our  favors  that  they  be 
without  exception  to  Spain."— Ibid.,  92,  93. 

2  "The  king  [of  Spain],"  wrote  Cornwallis,  "being  now  freed 
from  tlio  distractions  he  was  wont  to  find  by  tlie  encotmters  of 
the  English,  proceeds  against  the  Hollanders  with  more  life  and 
hope.  If  this  peace  had  not  been  concluded,  in  mine  own  under- 
standing I  see  not  how  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  have  borne 
out  the  infinite  weiglit  of  charges  and  business  laid  upon  him." 
And  again:  "England  never  lost  such  an  opportTinity  of  winning 
honor  and  wealth  as  by  relinquishing  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
king  and  kingdom  were  reduced  to  such  estate  as  they  could 
not  in  all  likelihood  have  endured  the  space  of  two  years  more. 
His  own  treasury  was  exhausted  ;  his  rents  and  customs  subsigned 
for  the  most  jjart  for  money  borrowed ;  liis  nobility  jioor  and 
much  indebted;  his  merchants  wasted;  his  people  of  the  country 
in  all  extremity  of  necessity ;  his  devices  of  gaining  l)y  the  increase 
of  the  valuation  of  money  and  other  such  of  that  nature  all  played 
over ;  his  credit  in  borrowing,  by  means  of  the  incertainty  of  lus 
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Now  that  peace  had  been  made,  however,  it  was 
thoug:ht  possible  that  England  might  make  a  bargain 
with  her  late  enemy  for  destroying  the  existence  and 
dividing  the  territory  of  her  late  ally.  Accordingly, 
the  Spanish  cabinet  lost  no  time  in  propounding,  under 
seal  of  secrecy,  and  with  even  more  mystery  than  was 
usually  employed  by  the  most  Catholic  court,  a  scheme 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  In- 
fanta, the  bridal  pair,  when  ari-ived  at  proper  age,  to 
be  endowed  with  all  the  Netherlands,  both  obedient 
and  republican,  in  full  sovereignty.  One  thing  was 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  excellent  plot— 
the  reduction  of  the  Republic  into  her  ancient  subjec- 
tion to  Spain  before  her  territory  could  be  transferred 
to  the  future  Princess  of  Wales. ^ 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Spanish  government  that 
England  should  undertake  this  part  of  the  job,  and 
that  King  James  for  such  service  should  receive  an 
annual  pension  of  one  million  ducats  a  year.  It  was 
also   stii)ula^ed   that   certain   cities   in   the   republican 

estate  during;  the  war  with  England,  much  decayed ;  the  subjects 
of  liis  many  distracted  dominions  held  in  obedience  by  force  and 
fear,  not  by  love  and  duty ;  himself  very  yoniig,  and  in  that  re- 
gard with  this  people  in  no  great  veneration,  and  the  less  for 
suffering  himself  to  be  wholly  governed  by  a  man  [viz.,  Diike  of 
Lerma]  generally  hated  of  his  own  country.  If  this  state,  standing 
on  such  feeble  foundations,  had  made  but  one  such  stumble  as  liis 
father  did  in  the  time  of  the  late  queen,  liardly  could  he  have  re- 
covered wit^iout  a  full,  his  nearest  and  last-gained  kingdoms  more 
hurting  this  nation  than  any  other,  desiuing  nothing  more  thai;  tlie 
ruin  of  it.''  —  Ibid.,  72,  75.  7G. 

'  Tlie  importiiut  facts  connected  with  this  intrigue  — exce]>t 
such  as,  being  too  delicate  to  be  committed  to  paper,  wei'i^  in- 
trusted to  confidential  agents  — may  be  found  in  Win  wood's  Me- 
morials, ii.  1G0-I77.     Compare  Van  Deventer,  iii.  74. 
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dominions  should  be  pledged  to  him  as  security  for 
the  regular  payment  of  that  stipend.^  Sir  Charles 
Corn wal lis,  English  ambassador  in  Spain,  lent  a  most 
favorable  ear  to  these  proposals,  and  James  eagerly 
sanctioned  them  so  soon  as  they  were  secretly  imparted 
to  that  monarch.  "The  king  here,"  said  Cornwallis, 
"hath  need  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  arm.  Our 
king  .  .  .  hath  good  occasion  to  use  the  help  of  the 
King  of  Spain's  purse.  The  assistance  of  England 
to  help  this  nation  out  of  that  (juiclvsand  of  the  Low 
Countries,  where  so  long  they  have  struggled  to  tread 
themselves  out,  and  by  proof  find  that  they  sink  deeper 
in,  will  be  a  sovereign  medicine  to  the  malady  of  this 
estate.  The  addition  of  a  million  of  ducats  to  the  reve- 
nue of  our  sovereign  will  be  a  good  help  to  his  estate."  - 

The  Spanish  government  had  even  the  effrontery  to 
offer  the  English  envoy  a  reward  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  if  the  negotiations  should  pj'ove  success- 
ful.'"' Care  was  to  be  taken,  however,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain, by  this  accession  of  power,  both  present  and  in 
prospect,  should  not  grow  too  great,  Spain  reserving 
to  herself  certain  strongholds  and  maritime  positions 
in  the  Netherlands  for  the  proper  security  of  her  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  commerce.^ 

It  was  thought  high  time  for  the  bloodshed  to  cease 
in  the  provinces :  and  as  England,  by  making  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain  when  Spain  was  at  the  last  gasp, 
had  come  to  the  rescue  of  that  power,  it  was  logical 

1  See  ill  particular  Wimvood,  ii.  160,  161.  -  Ibid.,  177. 

3  Winwood,  ii.  215.  Cormvallis  repelled  with  indigiiatiou  the 
attempts  to  bribe  him.  "Would  they  give  me  for  every  crown  a 
million,  I  would  not  think  upon  so  unfaithful  a  work,"  he  said. 

i  Ibid.,  IGO. 
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that  she  should  complete  the  friendly  work  by  com- 
pelling the  rebellious  provinces  to  awake  from  their 
dream  of  independence.  If  the  statesmen  of  Holland 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  that  independence,  the 
statesmen  of  England  knew  better.  If  the  turbulent 
little  Republic  was  not  at  last  convinced  that  it  had 
no  right  to  create  so  much  turmoil  and  inconvenience 
for  its  neighbors  and  for  Christendom  in  general  in 
order  to  maintain  its  existence,  it  should  be  taught  its 
duty  by  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  and  Britain.^ 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  more  greedily 
James  listened  day  after  day  to  the  marriage  propo- 
sitions, the  colder  became  the  Spanish  cabinet  in  re- 
gard to  that  point,  the  more  disposed  to  postpone  those 
nuptials  "to  God's  providence  and  future  event. "^ 

The  high  hopes  founded  on  these  secret  stratagems 
were  suddenly  dashed  to  the  earth  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  explosion  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  blowing 
the  castles  in  Spain  into  the  air. 

Of  course  Spanish  politicians  vied  with  each  other 
in  expressions  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the  plot 
and  the  wicked  contrivers  thereof,  and  suggested  to 
Cornwall  is  that  the  King  of  France  was  probably  at 
the  bottom  of  it.'^ 

1  "Never  can  those  other  people  [viz.,  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces] take  a  better  opportunity  to  compound  so  great  a  difference, 
neither  can  they  require  more,  with  any  proportion  of  reason  and 
justice,  than  -vvill  be  yielded  unto  them.  If  their  purpose  be  to 
maintain  a  popular  liberty  with  the  yearly  effusion  of  so  much 
blood,  and  the  infesting  of  all  Christendom  so  as  a  few  particu- 
lars may  continue  the  means  of  their  authority  and  enrich  them- 
selves, they  will  by  his  Majesty  be  unmasked."— Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis  to  Earl  of  Salisbury,  ibid.,  174.  ^  Ibid.,  166. 

"  Winwood,  ii.  173. 
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They  declined  to  give  up  Owen  and  Baldwin,  how- 
ever, and  meantime  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Infanta,  the  million 
ducats  of  yearly  pension  for  the  needy  James,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  Republic  to  its  ancient  slav- 
ery to  Spain  "under  the  eye  and  arm  of  Britain," 
faded  indefinitely  away.  Salisbui'y,  indeed,  was  al- 
ways too  wise  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the 
schemes  with  which  James  and  some  of  his  other  coun- 
cilors had  been  so  much  infatuated. 

It  was  almost  dramatic  that  these  plottings  between 
James  and  the  Catholic  king  against  the  life  of  the 
Eepublic  should  have  been  signally  and  almost  simul- 
taneously avenged  by  the  conspiracy  of  Guido  Fawkes. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rosny  had  imparted  to  the 
Dutch  envoy  the  schemes  of  Henry  and  his  ministers 
in  regard  to  the  same  object  early  in  1605.  "Spain  is 
more  tired  of  the  war, ' '  said  he  to  Aertseus,  under  seal 
of  absolute  secrecy,  "than  you  are  yourselves.  She 
is  now  negotiating  for  a  marriage  between  the  Daujihin 
and  the  Infanta,  and  means  to  give  her  the  United 
Provinces,  as  at  present  constituted,  for  a  marriage 
portion.  Villeroy  and  Sillery  believe  the  plan  feas- 
ible, but  demand  all  the  Netherlands  together.  As  for 
me,  I  shall  have  faith  in  it  if  they  send  their  Infanta 
hither  at  once,  or  make  a  regular  cession  of  the  terri- 
tory. Do  you  believe  that  ni}'  lords  the  states  will 
agree  to  the  proposition?"^ 

It  would  be  certainly  difficult  to  match  in  history 

the    effrontery    of   such    a    ((uestion.     The    republican 

envoy    was    asked    point-blank    whether    his    country 

would  resign  her  dearly  gained  li])ei'ty  and  give  her- 

1  Deveuter,  41. 
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self  as  a  dowry  for  Philip  II. 's  tbree-years-old  grand- 
daughter. Aertsens  replied  cautiously  that  he  had 
never  heard  the  matter  discussed  in  the  provinces.  It 
had  always  been  thought  that  the  French  king  had 
no  pretensions  to  their  territory,  but  had  ever  advo- 
cated their  independence.  He  hinted  that  such  a  prop- 
osition was  a  mere  apple  of  discord  thrown  between 
two  good  allies  by  Spain.  Kosny  admitted  the  envoy's 
arguments,  and  said  that  his  Majesty  would  do  noth- 
ing without  the  consent  of  the  Dutch  government,  and 
that  he  should  probably  be  himself  sent  erelong  to 
The  Hague  to  see  if  he  could  not  obtain  some  little 
recognition  from  the  states.^ 

Thus  it  was  confidentially  revealed  to  the  agent  of 
the  Republic  that  her  candid  adviser  and  ally  was  hard 
at  work,  in  conjunction  with  her  ancient  enemy,  to 
destroy  her  independence,  annex  her  territory,  and 
appropriate  to  himself  all  the  fruits  of  her  great  war, 
her  commercial  achievements,  and  her  vast  sacrifices; 
while,  as  we  have  just  seen,  English  politicians  at  the 
same  moment  were  attempting  to  accomplish  the  same 
feat  for  England's  supposed  advantage.  All  that  was 
wished  by  Henry  to  begin  with  was  a  little,  a  very 
little,  recognition  of  his  sovereignty.  "You  will  do 
well  to  reflect  on  this  delicate  matter  in  time,"  wrote 
Aertsens  to  the  advocate ;  "  I  know  that  the  King  of 
Spain  is  inclined  to  make  this  offer,  and  that  they  are 
mad  enough  in  this  place  to  believe  the  thing  feasible. 
For  me,  I  reject  all  such  talk  until  they  have  got  the 
Infanta— that  is  to  say,  until  the  Greek  calends.  I  am 
ashamed  that  they  should  believe  it  here,  and  fearful 
that  there  is  still  more  evil  concealed  than  I  know  of. "- 
1  Dcvonter,  42.  '■  ILiil.,  43. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1606  the  French  gov- 
ernment became  still  more  eager  to  carry  out  their 
plans  of  alliance  and  absorption.  Aertsens,  who  loved 
a  political  intrigue  better  than  became  a  republican 
envoy,  was  perfectly  aware  of  Henry's  schemes.  He 
was  disposed  to  humor  them,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
his  military  assistance,  but  with  the  secret  intention 
of  seeing  them  frustrated  by  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  the  states. 

The  French  ministers, by  command  of  their  sovereign, 
were  disposed  to  deal  very  plainly.  They  informed 
the  Dutch  diplomatist,  with  very  little  circumlocution, 
that  if  the  Republic  wished  assistance  from  France 
she  was  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  it.  Not  a  pound  of 
flesh  only,  but  the  whole  body  corporate,  was  to  be 
surrendered  if  its  destruction  was  to  be  averted  by 
French  arms. 

"You  know,"  said  Sillery,  "that  princes  in  all  their 
actions  consider  their  interests,  and  his  Majesty  has 
not  so  much  affection  for  your  conservation  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  resign  his  peaceful  position.  Tell  me,  I 
pray  you.  what  would  you  do  for  his  Majesty  in  case 
anything  should  be  done  for  you?  You  were  lately  in 
Holland.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  give  them- 
selves to  the  king  if  he  assisted  them?  Do  you  not  be- 
lieve that  Prince  Maurice  has  designs  on  the  sover- 
eignty, and  would  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  king's 
hopes?  AYhat  will  you  do  for  us  in  return  for  our 
assistance?"  ^ 

Aertsens  was  somewhat  perplexed,  but  he  was  cun- 
ning at  fence.     "AVe  will  do  all  we  can."  said  he,  "for 

1  Af-rtsens  to  Oldeii-Barnovoldt,  October  7,  1G06,  in  Deventer, 
iii.  87-93. 
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any  change  is  more  supportable  than  the  yoke  of 
Spain." 

"What  can  you  do,  then?"  persisted  Sillery.  "Give 
us  your  opinion  in  phiin  French,  I  beg  of  you,  and 
lay  aside  all  passion ;  for  we  have  both  the  same  object 
— your  preservation.  Besides  interest,  his  Majesty  has 
affection  for  you.  Let  him  only  see  some  advantage 
for  himself  to  induce  him  to  assist  you  more  power- 
fully. Suppose  you  should  give  us  what  you  have  and 
what  you  may  acquire  in  Flanders,  with  the  promise 
to  treat  secretly  with  us  when  the  time  comes.  Could 
you  do  that?"^ 

The  envoy  replied  that  this  would  be  tearing  the 
commonwealth  in  pieces.  If  places  were  given  away, 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  would  be  excited.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  no  light  matter  to  surrendei*  Sluis, 
the  fruit  of  Maurice's  skill  and  energy,  the  splendidly 
earned  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  Ostend.  "As  to 
Sluis  and  other  places  in  Flanders,"  said  Aertsens,  "I 
don't  know  if  towns  comprised  in  our  Union  could  be 
transferred  or  pledged  without  their  own  consent  and 
that  of  the  states.  Should  such  a  thing  get  wind  we 
might  be  ruined.  Nevertheless,  I  will  write  to  learn 
Avliat  his  ^Majesty  may  hope." 

"The  people."  returned  Sillery,  "need  know  noth- 
ing of  this  transfer;  for  it  might  be  made  secretly  by 
Prince  Maurice,  who  could  put  the  French  (juietly 
into  Sluis  and  other  Flemish  ]ilaces.  ^Meantime  you 
had  best  make  a  journey  to  Holland  to  arrange  matters 
so  that  the  deputies  coming  hither  may  be  amply  in- 
structed in  regard  to  Sluis,  and  n(^  time  be  lost.     Ilis 

^  Aci'tsoiis  to  Oldcn-Burneveld,  October  7,  1006,  in  Deventer, 
iii.  87-93. 
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Majesty  is  determined  to  help  you  if  you  know  how 
to  help  yourselves. ' '  ^ 

The  two  men  then  separated,  Sillery  enjoining  it 
upon  the  envoy  to  see  the  king  next  morning,  "in 
order  to  explain  to  his  Majesty,  as  he  had  just  been 
doing  to  himself,  that  this  sovereignty  could  not  be 
transferred  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people, 
nor  the  people  be  consulted  in  secret." 

"It  is  necessary  therefore  to  be  armed,"  continued 
Henry's  minister,  very  significantly,  "before  aspiring 
to  the  sovereignty."  - 

Thus  there  was  a  faint  glimmer  of  appreciation  at 
the  French  court  of  the  meaning  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. It  did  not  occur  to  the  minister  that  the  right 
of  giving  consent  was  to  be  respected.  The  little  ob- 
stacle was  to  be  overcome  by  stratagem  and  by  force. 
Prince  Maurice  was  to  put  French  garrisons  stealthily 
into  Sluis  and  other  towns  conquered  by  the  Republic 
in  Flanders.  Then  the  magnanimous  ally  was  to  rise 
at  the  right  moment  and  overcome  all  resistance  by 
force  of  arms.  The  plot  was  a  good  one.  It  is  passing 
strange,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  Xassaus 
and  of  the  Dutch  nation  should  after  the  last  fifty 
years  have  ])een  still  so  misunderstood.  It  seemed  in 
France  possible  that  Maurice  would  thus  defile  his 
honor  and  the  Netherlanders  barter  their  liberty  by 
accepting  a  new  tyrant  in  place  of  the  one  so  long 
ago  deposed. 

"This  is  the  marrow  of  our  conference,"  said  Aert- 
sens  to  Barneveldt,  reporting  the  interview,  "and  you 
may  thus  perceive  whither  are  tending  the  designs  of 
his  ^Majesty.     It  seems  that  they  are  aspiring  here  to 

1  Aertsens  to  Olden-Banieveldt,  ubi  sup.  ~  Ibid. 
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the  sovereignty,  and  all  ray  letters  have  asserted  the 
contrary.  If  you  will  examine  a  little  more  closely, 
however,  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  contradiction. 
This  acquisition  would  be  desirable  for  France  if  it 
could  be  made  peacefully.  As  it  can  only  be  effected 
by  war,  you  may  make  sure  that  it  will  not  be  at- 
tempted ;  for  the  great  maxim  and  basis  of  this  king- 
dom is  to  preserve  repose,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
such  occupation  to  the  King  of  Spain  that  his  means 
shall  be  consumed  and  his  designs  frustrated.  All  this 
will  cease  if  we  make  peace. 

"Thus  in  treating  with  the  king  we  must  observe 
two  rules.  The  first  is  that  we  can  maintain  our- 
selves no  longer  unless  powerfully  assisted,  and  that, 
the  people  inclining  to  peace,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
obey  the  people.  Secondly,  we  must  let  no  difficulty 
appear  as  to  the  desire  expressed  by  his  INIajesty  to 
have  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces.  We  ought 
to  let  him  hope  for  it,  but  to  make  him  understand 
that  by  ordinary  and  legitimate  means  he  cannot  as- 
pire to  it.  We  will  make  him  think  that  we  have  an 
equal  desii-e  with  himself,  and  we  shall  thus  take  from 
those  evil-disposed  councilors  the  power  to  injure  us 
who  are  always  persuading  him  that  he  is  only  making 
us  great  for  ourselves,  and  thus  giving  us  the  power 
to  injure  him.  In  short,  the  king  can  hope  nothing 
from  us  overtly,  and  certainly  nothing  covertly.  By 
exj)laining  to  him  that  we  require  the  authorization  of 
the  people,  and  by  showing  ourselves  pronq)t  to  grant 
his  recjuest.  he  will  be  the  very  first  to  prevent  us 
from  taking  any  steps,  in  order  tliat  his  repose  may 
not  l)e  disturiied.  I  k'liow  that  France  does  not  wish 
to  go  to  war  witli   Spain.     Let   us  then  pretend  that 
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we  wish  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  France,  and  that 
we  will  lead  our  people  to  that  point  if  the  king  de- 
sires it,  but  that  it  cannot  be  done  secretly.  Believe 
me,  he  will  not  wish  it  on  such  conditions,  while  we 
shall  gain  much  by  this  course.  Would  to  God  that  we 
could  engage  France  in  war  with  Spain.  All  the  util- 
ity would  be  ours,  and  the  accidents  of  arms  would  so 
press  them  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  places  that  they 
would  have  little  leisure  to  think  of  us.  Consider  all 
this  and  conceal  it  from  Buzanval."^ 

Buzanval,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  French  envoy 
at  The  Hague,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
schemes  and  paltry  falsehoods  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  agent  were  as  contemptible  as  any  of  the  plots 
contrived  every  day  in  Paris  or  Madrid.  Such  base 
coin  as  this  was  still  circulating  in  diplomacy  as  if 
fresh  from  the  Machiavellian  mint,  but  the  republican 
agent  ought  to  have  known  that  his  government  had 
long  ago  refused  to  pass  it  current. 

Soon  afterward  this  grave  matter  was  discussed  at 
The  Hague  between  Henry's  envoy  and  Barneveldt. 
It  was  a  very  delicate  negotiation.  The  advocate 
wished  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  but  most 
unscrupulous  ally,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  his 
real  intention  to  frustrate  the  French  design  upon  the 
independence  of  the  Republic. 

Disingenuous  and  artful  as  his  conduct  un<iuestion- 
ably  was,  it  may  at  least  be  questioned  whether  in  that 
age  of  deceit  any  other  great  statesman  would  have 
been  more  frank.  If  the  comparatively  weak  common- 
wealth, by  openly  and  scornfully  refusing  all  the  in- 
sidious and  selfish  pi-ojiositions  of  tlio  French  king,  had 

^  Aortsciis  to  0](leii-7!iU'ne\'cl(U,  ul.)i  sup. 
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incurred  that  monarch's  wrath,  it  would  have  taken  a 
noble  position,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  have  perhaps 
been  utterly  destroyed.  The  advocate  considered  him- 
self justified  in  using  the  artifices  of  war  against  a 
subtle  and  dangerous  enemy  who  wore  the  mask  of  a 
friend.  When  the  price  demanded  for  military  protec- 
tion was  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  national  inde- 
pendence in  favor  of  the  protector,  the  man  who  guided 
the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  did  not  hesitate  to  humor 
and  to  outwit  the  king  who  strove  to  subjugate  the  Re- 
public. At  the  same  time,  however  one  may  be  disposed 
to  censure  the  dissimulation  from  the  standing-ground 
of  a  lofty  morality,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Bar- 
neveldt  never  hinted  at  any  possible  connivance  on 
his  part  with  an  infraction  of  the  laws.  Whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  time,  of  persuasion,  of  policy, 
he  never  led  Henry  or  his  ministers  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  could  be  deprived  of 
their  liberty  by  force  or  fraud.  He  was  Avilling  to 
play  a  political  game  in  which  he  felt  himself  inferior 
to  no  man,  trusting  to  his  own  skill  and  coolness  for 
success.  If  the  tyrant  were  defeated,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  free  connnonwealth, 
the  advocate  believed  this  to  be  fair  play. 

Knowing  himself  surrounded  by  gamblers  and  trick- 
sters, he  probably  did  not  consider  himself  to  be  cheat- 
ing because  he  did  not  play  his  cards  upon  the  table. 

So  when  Buzanval  informed  him  early  in  October 
that  the  possession  of  Sluis  and  other  Flemish  towns 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  king,  but  that  they  must 
offer  the  sovei'eignty  on  even  more  favorable  condi- 
tions than  liad  once  been  proposed  to  ITenry  III.,  the 
advocate   told   him   roundly  that   my   lords  the  states 
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were  not  likely  to  give  the  provinces  to  any  man,  but 
meant  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  their  rights.^ 
The  envoy  replied  that  his  Majesty  would  bo  able  to 
gain  more  favor,  perhaps,  with  the  common  people  of 
the  country. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  states  had  offered 
the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  to  Henry  III.,  abjectly 
and  as  it  were  without  any  conditions  at  all,-  the  effron- 
tery of  Henry  IV.  may  be  measured,  who  claimed  the 
same  sovereignty,  after  twenty  years  of  republican 
independence,  upon  even  more  favorable  terms  than 
those  which  his  predecessor  had  rejected. 

Barneveldt,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  his 
plump  refusal  of  the  royal  overtures,  explained  to 
Buzanval,  what  Buzanval  very  well  knew,  that  the 
times  had  now  changed ;  that,  in  those  days  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  despair 
and  disorder  had  reigned  in  the  provinces,  "while  that 
dainty  delicacy,  liberty,  had  not  so  long  been  sweetly 
tickling  the  appetites  of  the  people ;  that  the  English 
had  not  then  acquired  their  present  footing  in  the 
country,  nor  the  house  of  Nassau  the  age,  the  credit, 
and  authority  to  which  it  had  subsequently  attained."  ^ 

He  then  intimated— and  here  began  the  deception, 
which  certainly  did  not  deceive  Buzanval — that  if 
things  were  handled  in  the  right  way  there  was  little 
doubt  as  to  the  king's  reaching  the  end  proposed,  but 
that  all  depended  on  good  management.  It  was  an 
error,  he  said,  to  suppose  that  in  one,  two,  or  three 

1  Memorandum  of  an  interview  witli  Buzanval  by  Olden-Barne- 
veldt,  October,  1606,  in  Deventer,  iii.  94,  95. 

2  Vol.  i.  of  this  work,  chaps,  ii.  and  iv. 
■*  Buzanval,  in  Deventer,  iii.  95,  96. 
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months  ei^ht  provinces  and  their  principal  members, 
to  wit,  forty  good  cities,  all  enjoyin<j^  liberty  and  ecjual- 
ity,  could  be  induced  to  accept  a  foreign  sovereign. 

Such  language  was  very  like  irony,  and  probably 
not  too  subtle  to  escape  the  fine  perception  of  the 
French  envoy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  continued  the  advocate, 
is  to  persuade  the  provinces  to  aid  the  king  with  all 
their  means  to  conquer  the  disunited  provinces,— to 
dispose  of  the  archdukes,  in  short,  and  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  from  the  soil,  — and  then,  little  by  little,  to 
make  it  clear  that  there  could  be  no  safety  for  the 
states  except  in  reducing  the  whole  body  of  the  Neth- 
erlands under  the  authority  of  the  king.  Let  his  Maj- 
esty begin  by  conquering  and  annexing  to  his  crown 
the  provinces  nearest  him,  and  he  ^\'ould  then  be  able 
to  persuade  the  others  to  a  reasonable  ai'rangement. 

Whether  the  advocate's  general  reply  was  really  con- 
sidered by  Buzanval  as  a  grave  sarcasm,  politely  veiled, 
may  be  a  ([uestion.  That  envoy,  however,  spoke  to  his 
government  of  the  matter  as  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, but  not  wholly  desperate.  Barneveldt  was,  he 
said,  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  archdukes  would 
be  able,  before  any  negotiations  were  begun,  to  comply 
with  the  demand  which  he  had  made  upon  them  to 
have  a  declaration  in  writing  that  tlie  United  Prov- 
inces were  to  l)e  regarded  as  a  free  peoi)le  over  whom 
they  pretended  to  no  authority.  If  so,  the  Fi'ench 
king  would  at  once  be  informed  of  the  fact.  Mean- 
time the  envoy  exjjressed  the  safe  opinion  that,  if 
Prince  Maurice  and  the  advocate  together  should  take 
the  matter  of  Henry's  sovereignty  in  hand  with  zeal, 
they   might   conduct    the   bark   to   the   desired   haven. 
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Surely  this  was  an  "if  with  much  virtue  in  it.  And 
notwithstanding  that  he  chose  to  represent  Barneveldt 
as  rich,  tired,  at  the  end  of  his  Latin,  and  willing 
enough  to  drop  his  anchor  in  a  snug  harbor,  in  order 
to  make  his  fortune  secure,  it  was  obvious  enough  that 
Buzanval  had  small  liope  at  heart  of  seeing  his  mas- 
ter's purpose  accomplished/ 

As  to  Prince  Maurice,  the  envoy  did  not  even  affect 
to  believe  him  capable  of  being  made  use  of,  strenuous 
as  the  efforts  of  the  French  government  in  that  direc- 
tion had  been.  "He  has  no  private  designs  that  I  can 
find  out,"  said  Buzanval,  doing  full  justice  to  the 
straightforward  and  sincere  character  of  the  prince. 
"He  asks  no  change  for  himself  or  for  his  country." 
The  envoy  added,  as  a  matter  of  private  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  if  an  alteration  were  to  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  provinces,  Maurice  would  prefer  that 
it  should  be  made  in  favor  of  France  than  of  any 
other  government. 

He  lost  no  opportunity,  moreover,  of  impressing  it 
upon  his  government  that  if  the  sovereignty  were  to 
be  secured  for  France  at  all,  it  could  only  be  done  by 
observing  great  caution,  and  by  concealing  their  desire 
to  swallow  the  Republic  of  which  they  were  professing 
themselves  the  friends.  The  jealousy  of  England  was 
sure  to  be  awakened  if  France  appeared  too  greedy 
at  the  beginning.  On  the  other  hand,  that  power 
"might  be  tlie  more  easily  rocked  into  a  profound  sleep 

1  Buzanval,  in  Dovontor.  iii.  9o,  96.  Sec  also  the  l(>tter  of  Aert- 
soiis  to  Oldcn-Barneveldt,  Xoveniber  14,  IGOf),  in  which  he  again 
urges  the  ])ropriety  of  pi-otending  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  on 
France,  in  (he  certainty  tliat  she  will  find  it  impossible  to  acce])t 
it.  Also  the  niciiioir  of  Acrtsens  of  .Tannary  G,  1G06,  ibid.,  99-103. 
Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  Archives,  ii.  .'i70-;j74. 
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if  France  did  not  show  its  appetite  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  banquet. ' '  ^  That  the  policy  of  France 
should  be  steadily  but  stealthily  directed  toward  get- 
ting possession  of  as  many  strong  places  as  possible 
in  the  Netherlands  had  long  been  his  opinion."  Since 
we  don't  mean  to  go  to  war,"  said  he  a  year  before 
to  Villeroy,  "let  us  at  least  follow  the  example  of  the 
English,  who  have  known  how  to  draw  a  profit  out 
of  the  necessities  of  this  state.  Why  should  we  not 
demand,  or  help  ourselves  to,  a  few  good  cities?  Sluis, 
for  example,  would  be  a  security  for  us,  and  of  great 
advantage."  - 

Suspicion  was  rife  on  this  subject  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  Certainly  it  would  be  less  humiliating  to  the 
Catholic  crown  to  permit  the  independence  of  its  re- 
bellious subjects  than  to  see  them  incorporated  into  the 
realms  of  either  France  or  England.  It  is  not  a  very 
striking  indication  of  the  capacity  of  great  rulers  to 
look  far  into  the  future  that  both  France  and  England 
should  now  ])e  hankering  after  the  sovereignty  of  those 
very  provinces,  the  solemn  offer  of  which  by  the  prov- 
inces themselves  both  France  and  England  had  per- 
emptorily and  almost  contemptuously  refused. 

In  Spain  itself  the  war  was  growing  very  weari- 
some. Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month  could 
no  longer  be  relied  upon  from  the  royal  exchequer,  or 
from  the  American  voyages,  or  from  the  kite-fiying 
operations  of  the  merchant  princes  on  the  Genoa  ex- 
change. 

A  great  fleet,  to  be  sure,  had  recently  ai-rived,  splen- 
didly laden,  fi-om  the  West  Indies,  ns  already  stated. 
Pagan  slaves,   scourged    to   their  dreadful    work,   eon- 

1  Autlioritics  lust  citfd.  -  Deveuter,  iii.,  xiv. 
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tinned  to  supply  to  their  Christian  taskmasters  the 
hidden  treasures  of  the  New  World  in  exchange  for 
the  blessings  of  the  evangel  as  thus  revealed ;  but  these 
treasures  could  never  fill  the  perpetual  sieve  of  the 
Netherland  war,  rapidly  and  conscientiously  as  they 
were  poured  into  it  year  after  year. 

The  want  of  funds  in  the  royal  exchequer  left  the 
soldiers  in  Flanders  unpaid,  and  as  an  inevitable  re- 
sult mutiny  admirably  organized  and  calmly  defiant 
was  again  established  throughout  the  obedient  prov- 
inces. This  happened  regularly  once  a  year,  so  that 
it  seemed  almost  as  businesslike  a  proceeding  for  an 
eletto  to  proclaim  mutiny  as  for  a  sovereign  to  declare 
martial  law.  Should  the  whole  army  mutiny  at  once, 
what  might  become  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain? 

Moreover,  a  very  uneasy  feeling  was  prevalent  that, 
as  formerly  the  Turks  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  into 
Europe  by  means  of  a  Genoese  alliance  and  Genoese 
galleys,  so  now  the  Moors  were  contemplating  the  re- 
conquest  of  Granada,  and  of  their  other  ancient  pos- 
sessions in  Spain,  with  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
and  lu'r  powerfid  fleets.^ 

The  Dutcli  cruisers  watched  so  carefully  on  the  track 
of  the  homewai'd-bound  argosies  that  the  traffic  was 
])ccoming  more  dangerous  than  lucrative,  particularly 
since  the  {)ul)lic  law  established  l)y  Admiral  Fazardo, 
that  it  was  competent  for  naval  conunanders  to  hang, 
drown,  or  burn  the  crews  of  the  enemy's  merchantmen. 

The  Poi'tuguesc  wei'c  slill  more  malcontent  tban  the 

Spaniards.     They  liad  gained   lillJe  by  the  absorjition 

of  llicii-  kin-jdoni  l)y  Spain,  save  par1i('i])a1  ion   in  the 

war  against  the  l\ei)ublie.  the  result  of  which  had  been 

1  Grotiiis,  XV.  TIT). 
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to  strip  them  almost  entirely  of  the  conquests  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  and  his  successors,  and  to  close  to  them  the 
ports  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

In  the  Republic  there  was  a  party  for  peace,  no 
doubt,  but  peace  only  with  independence.  As  for  a 
return  to  their  original  subjection  to  Spain,  they  were 
unanimously  ready  to  accept  forty  yeara  more  of  war- 
fare rather  than  to  dream  of  such  a  proposition.  There 
were  many  who  deliberately  preferred  war  to  peace. 
Bitter  experience  had  impressed  very  deeply  on  the 
Xetherlanders  the  great  precept  that  faith  would  never 
be  kept  with  heretics.^  The  present  generation  had 
therefore  been  taught  from  their  cradles  to  believe  that 
the  word  "peace"  in  Spanish  mouths  simply  meant  the 
Holy  Inquisition.  It  was  not  unnatural,  too,  perhaps, 
that  a  people  who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
at  peace  might  feel,  in  regard  to  that  blessing,  much 
as  the  blind  or  the  deaf  toward  color  or  music — as 
something  useful  and  agreeable,  no  doubt,  but  with 
which  they  might  the  more  cheerfully  dispense,  as  pe- 
culiar circumstances  had  always  kept  them  in  positive 
ignorance  of  its  nature.  The  instinct  of  commercial 
greediness  made  the  merchants  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, and  especially  those  of  Amsterdam,  dread  the 
revival  of  Antw(M-p  in  ease  of  peace,  to  the  imagined 
detriment  of  the  great  li'ading  centers  of  the  Republic. 
It  was  felt  also  to  be  certain  that  Spain,  in  case  of 
negotiations,  would  lay  down  as  an  indispensable  pre- 

1  "Tho  Spaniard,  wlio  liath  l>eon  aoenstomcd  to  serve  himself  of 
all  the  advantas^es  without  inerey  and  sometimes  to  fail  of  treaties 
and  eoiitraets.  fhr  iiu  diovji  <>j'  irhir],  is  r»ijriirt'il  in  ihi'  marble  hearts 
nf  this  people  to  nU  jiosliritij." —  \\"u\\\i\w\  to  Lord  Cranborne,  Scp- 
teml)er  12,  1004,  M(>nioi'ials,  ii.  .')(>. 
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liminary  the  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  Netherland- 
ers  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Indies,  East  or  West ; 
and  although  such  a  prohibition  would  be  received  by 
those  republicans  with  perfect  contempt,  yet  the  mere 
discussion  of  the  subject  moved  their  spleen.  They 
had  already  driven  the  Portuguese  out  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  field  in  the  East,  and  they  were  now  pre- 
paring by  means  of  the  same  machinery  to  dispute  the 
monopoly  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West.  To  talk  of 
excluding  such  a  people  as  this  from  intercourse  with 
any  portion  of  the  Old  World  or  the  New  was  the  mum- 
bling of  dotage ;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  certain 
than  that  such  would  be  the  pretensions  of  Spain. 

As  for  the  stadholder,  his  vocation  was  Avar,  his 
greatness  had  been  derived  from  war,  his  genius  had 
never  turned  itself  to  pacific  pursuits.  Should  a  peace 
be  negotiated,  not  only  would  his  occupation  be  gone, 
but  he  might  even  find  himself  hampered  for  means. 
It  was  probable  that  his  large  salaries  as  captain  and 
admiral-general  of  the  foi-ces  of  the  Republic  would  be 
seriously  curtailed  in  case  his  services  in  the  field  were 
no  longer  demanded,  while  such  secret  hopes  as  he 
might  entertain  of  acquiring  that  sovereign  power 
which  Bariieveldt  had  been  inclined  to  favor  were  more 
likely  to  be  fuUilled  if  the  war  should  be  continued. 
At  the  same  time,  if  sovei'eignty  were  to  ])e  his  at  all, 
he  was  (list i net ly  opposed  to  such  limitations  of  his 
authoi'ity  as  wer(>  to  have  been  pi'oi)ose(l  by  the  states 
to  his  fathei-.  IJalhci-  Ihan  ivign  on  those  conditions, 
he  avowed  that  he  wonld  thi'ow  hiinself  head  roi'cniost 
from  th<'  gi'cat   lowci'  ol'  llagnc  (";istle. 

iMofcovcr,  the  jji'ince  was  smarting  nndei'  the  eon- 
scionsncss  of  liavini;  losi   military  I'cpntation,  however 
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undeservedly,  in  the  latter  campaigns,  and  might  rea- 
sonably hope  to  gain  new  glory  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Thus,  while  his  great  rival,  Marquis  Spinola, 
whose  fame  had  grown  to  so  luxuriant  a  height  in  so 
brief  a  period,  had  many  reasons  to  dread  the  results 
of  future  campaigning,  Maurice  seemed  to  have  per- 
sonally much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  hope  for  in  peace. 
Spinola  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  In  the  past 
two  years  he  had  spent  millions  of  florins  out  of  his 
own  pocket.^  His  magnificent  fortune  and  boundless 
credit  were  seriously  compromised.  He  had  found  it 
an  easier  task  to  take  Ostend  and  relieve  Grol  than  to 
bolster  up  the  finances  of  Spain.  His  acceptances  were 
becoming  as  much  a  drug  upon  the  exchanges  of  Ant- 
werp, Genoa,  or  Augsburg  as  those  of  the  Most  Catho- 
lic King  or  their  Highnesses  the  archdukes.  Ruin 
stared  him  in  the  face,  notwithstanding  the  deeds  with 
which  he  had  startled  the  world,  and  he  was  therefore 
sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  provided,  of  course,  that 
all  those  advantages  for  which  the  war  had  be(ni  waged 
in  vain  could  now  l)e  secured  by  negotiation. 

There  had  been,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  just  forty  years  of  fighting, 
^lauriee  and  the  war  had  been  born  in  the  same  year, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  comprehend  that 
his  whole  life's  work  had  been  a  supcrfiuous  task,  to 
be  rubbed  away  now  with  a  sponge.  Yet  that  Spain, 
on  the  entrance  to  negotiations,  would  demand  of  the 
j)i'()vinces  submission  to  her  authority,  reostal)lisliment 
of  the  CaHiolic  ivligioii,  abstinence  fi'oni  Oriental  or 

1  Iloofd's  P.i-ioven,  N.  3,  bl.  .'].  cited  by  Wai,n'naer,  ix.  234.  The 
proposlei'ous  stiitvinenf    is  [\n-vv  made  that  he  had  ypent ^ii>Mr^ec»t 

millions  of  his  own  monev. 
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American  commerce,  and  the  toleration  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers over  all  the  Netherlands,  seemed  indubitable. 

It  was  equally  unquestionable  that  the  seven  prov- 
inces would  demand  recognition  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence by  Spain,  would  refuse  public  practice  of  the 
Koman  religion  within  their  domains,  and  would  laugh 
to  scorn  any  proposed  limitations  to  their  participa- 
tion in  the  world's  traffic.  As  to  the  presence  of  Span- 
ish troops  on  their  soil,  that  was,  of  course,  an  incon- 
ceivable idea. 

Where,  then,  could  even  a  loophole  be  found  through 
which  the  possibility  of  a  compromise  could  be  espied  ? 
The  ideas  of  the  contending  parties  were  as  much  op- 
posed to  each  other  as  fire  and  snow.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  forces  of  the  world  seemed  to  have  gradually 
settled  into  such  an  equilibrium  as  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  for  the  present  impossible. 

Accordingly,  the  peace  party  in  Brussels  had  cau- 
tiously put  forth  its  tentacles  late  in  1606.  and  again 
in  the  early  days  of  the  new  year.  Walrave  van  Wit- 
tenhorst  and  Dr.  Oevaerts  had  been  allowed  to  come  to 
The  Hague,  08tensil)ly  on  private  business,  but  with 
secret  commission  from  the  archdukes  to  feel  and  re- 
port concerning  the  political  atmosphere.  They  found 
that  it  was  a  penal  offense  in  the  Kepublic  to  talk  of 
})eac('  or  of  truce.  They  nevertheless  suspected  that 
there  might  be  a  more  sympathetic  layer  l^eneath  the 
very  chill  surface  which  they  everywhere  encountered. 
Having  intimated  in  the  pi'oper  (juarters  that  the  arch- 
dukes would  l)e  ready  to  receive  or  to  ai)point  conunis- 
sionci's  {\)v  peace  oi-  armistice,  if  becoming  proposi- 
tions should  be  made,  they  wei'e  allowed  on  the  10th 
flainiarv,  KidT,  to  make  a  counuunicalion  to  tlu'  States- 
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General/  They  indulged  in  the  usual  cheap  common- 
places on  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  assured  the  states  of 
the  very  benignant  disposition  of  their  Highnesses  at 
Brussels. 

The  States-General,  in  their  reply,  seventeen  days 
afterward,  remarking  that  the  archdukes  persisted  in 
their  unfounded  pretensions  of  authority  over  them, 
took  occasion  to  assure  their  Highnesses  that  they  had 
no  chance  to  obtain  such  authority  except  by  the 
sword.-  Whether  they  were  like  to  accomplish  much 
in  that  way  the  history  of  the  past  might  sufficiently 
indicate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  states  would 
always  claim  the  right,  and  never  renounce  the  hope, 
of  recovering  those  provinces  which  had  belonged  to 
their  free  commonwealth  since  the  Union  of  Utrecht, 
and  which  force  and  fraud  had  torn  away. 

During  twenty-five  years  that  Union  had  been  con- 
firmed as  a  free  state  by  solemn  decrees  and  many  pub- 
lic acts  and  dealings  with  the  mightiest  potentates  of 
Europe,  nor  could  any  other  answer  now  be  made  to 
the  archdukes  than  the  one  always  given  to  his  Holy 
Roman  Imperial  Majesty  and  other  princes,  to  wit,  that 
no  negotiations  could  be  had  with  powers  making  any 
pretensions  in  conflict  with  the  solemn  decrees  and 
well-maintained  rights  of  the  United  Netherlands. '' 

It  was  in  this  year  that  two  words  became  more  fre- 
(juent  in  the  mouths  of  men  than  they  had  ever  been 
before  —  two  words  which,  as  the  ages  rolled  on,  were 
destined  to  exercise  a  wider  influence  over  the  aff'airs 
of  this  planet  than  was  yet  dreaiiicd  of  by  any  thinker 

'  Gallucei.  xx.   .']i;!.     Metcreu,  r)45  ami'".     Grotius.  xv.  717. 
-  Meteren,  ubi  sup.  3  Ibid. 
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in  Christendom.  Those  words  were  "America"  and 
"Virginia."  Certainly  both  words  were  known  be- 
fore, although  India  was  the  more  general  term  for 
these  auriferous  regions  of  the  West,  which,  more  than 
a  century  long,  had  been  open  to  European  adventure, 
while  the  land  baptized  in  honor  of  the  throned  vestal 
had  been  already  made  familiar  to  European  ears  by 
the  exploits  of  Raleigh.  BuL  it  was  not  till  1607  that 
Ja^nestown  was  founded,  that  Captain  John  Smith's 
adventures  with  Powhatan,  "Emperor  of  Virginia," 
and  his  daughter  the  Princess  Pocahontas,  became 
fashionable  topics  in  England,  that  the  English  at- 
tempts to  sail  up  the  Chickahominy  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean— as  abortive  as  those  of  the  Netherlanders  to 
sail  across  the  north  pole  to  Cathay— were  creating 
scientific  discussion  in  Europe,  and  that  the  first  cargo 
of  imaginary  gold-dust  was  exported  from  the  James 
River.i 

With  the  adventurous  minds  of  England  all  aflame 
with  enthusiasm  for  those  golden  regions,  with  the 
thick-coming  fancies  for  digging,  washing,  refining  the 
precious  sands  of  Virginia  rivers,  it  Avas  certain  that 
a  great  rent  was  now  to  be  made  in  the  Borgian  grant. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  rivalry  of  the  Netherlanders 
should  be  excited  by  the  achievements  and  the  mar- 
velous talcs  of  Englishmen  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and 
thai  tln'y,  loo,  should  claim  their  share  of  traffic  with 
thai  golden  and  magnificent  unknown  which  was 
called  America.  The  rivalry  l)ef\veen  England  and 
Holland,  already  so  conspicnoiis  in  the  sf)icy  archi- 
[)elago<'s  <){'  the  Ivisl,  was  now  to  be  extended  over  the 
silvery  regions  of  the  West.  The  two  leading  com- 
1  UihlrctliV  Jlistorv  of  llie  Uuited  States,  i.  105. 
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mercial  powers  of  the  Old  World  were  now  to  begin 
their  great  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 

A  charter  for  what  was  called  a  West  India  Com- 
pany was  accordingly  granted  by  the  States-General 
West  India  was  understood  to  extend  from  the  French 
settlements  in  Newfoundland  or  Acadia,  along  the 
American  coast  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  so 
around  to  the  South  Sea,  including  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  besides  all  of  Africa  lying  between  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At 
least,  within  those  limits  the  West  India  Company  was 
to  have  monopoly  of  trade,  all  other  Netherlanders 
being  warned  off  the  precincts.  Nothing  could  be 
more  magnificent,  nor  more  vague.^ 

The  charter  was  for  thirty-six  years.  The  company 
was  to  maintain  armies  and  fleets,  to  build  forts  and 
cities,  to  carry  on  war,  to  make  treaties  of  peace  and 
of  commerce.  It  was  a  small  peripatetic  republic  of 
merchants  and  mariners,  evolved  out  of  the  mother 
republic, — which  had  at  last  established  its  position 
among  the  powers  of  Christendom,  —  and  it  was  to 
begin  its  career  full-grown  and  in  full  armor. 

The  States-General  were  to  furnish  the  company  at 
starting  with  one  million  of  florins  and  with  twenty 
ships  of  war.  The  company  was  to  add  twentj"  other 
ships.  The  goverinnent  was  to  consist  of  four  cham- 
bers of  directors.  One  half  the  capital  was  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  chamber  of  Amsterdam,  one  cpiarter 
by  that  of  Zealand,  one  eighth  respectively  by  the 
chambers  of  the  ^Nleuse  and  of  North  Holland.     The 

1  Grotius,  xvi.  ~'2l-~'2~).  ^[eteren,  545,  54G.  "Wagenaer,  ix. 
22G-230. 
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chambers  of  Amsterdam,  of  Zealand,  of  the  Meiise,  and 
of  North  Holland  were  to  have  respectively  thirty, 
eighteen,  fifteen,  and  fifteen  directors.  Of  these  sev- 
enty-eitrht,  one  third  were  to  be  replaced  every  sixth 
year  by  others,  while  from  the  whole  number  seventeen 
persons  were  to  be  elected  as  a  permanent  board  of 
managers.  Dividends  were  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
earnings  amounted  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 
Maritime  judges  were  to  decide  upon  prizes,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  not  to  be  divided  for  six  years, 
in  order  that  war  might  be  self-sustaining.  After- 
ward, the  treasury  of  the  United  Provinces  should  re- 
ceive one  tenth.  Prince  Maurice  one  thirtieth,  and  the 
merchant  stockholders  the  remainder.  Governors  and 
generals  were  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  States- 
General.  The  merchandise  of  the  company  was  to 
be  perpetually  free  of  taxation,  so  far  as  regarded  old 
duties,  and  exempt  from  war-taxes  for  the  first  twenty 
years.  ^ 

Very  violent  and  conflicting  were  the  opinions  ex- 
I)ressed  throughout  the  Republic  in  regard  to  this  pro- 
ject. It  was  urged  by  those  most  in  favor  of  it  that 
the  chief  sources  of  the  greatness  of  Spain  would  be 
thus  transferred  to  the  States-General ;  for  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Hollanders,  unconquerable  at 
sea,  familiar  with  every  ocean  path,  and  whose  hardy 
constitutions  defied  danger  and  privation  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  would  easily  supplant  the 
more  delicately  organized  adventurers  from  southern 
Europe,  already  enervated  by  the  exhausting  climate 
of  America.  Moreover,  it  was  idle  for  Spain  to  at- 
tempt the  defense  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  world. 
1  Authorities  last  cited. 
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Every  tribe  over  which  she  had  exercised  sway  woukl 
1'urnish  as  many  allies  for  the  Dutch  company  as  it 
numbered  men ;  for  to  obey  and  to  hate  the  tyrannical 
Spaniard  were  one.  The  Republic  would  acquire,  in 
I'eality,  the  grantleur  which  with  Spain  was  but  an 
empty  boast,  would  have  the  glory  of  transferring  the 
great  war  beyond  the  limits  of  home  into  those  far- 
distant  possessions,  where  the  enemy  deemed  himself 
most  secure,  and  would  teach  the  true  religion  to  sav- 
ages sunk  in  their  own  superstitions,  and  still  fur- 
ther depraved  by  the  imported  idolatries  of  Rome. 
Connnerce  was  now  world-wide,  and  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Netherlanders,  to  whom  the  ocean  belonged,  to 
tear  out  from  the  pompous  list  of  the  Catholic  king's 
titles  his  appellation  of  Lord  of  the  Seas. 

There  were  others,  however,  whose  language  was  not 
so  sanguine.  They  spoke  with  a  shiver  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  America,  who  hated  all  men,  simply  because 
they  were  men.  or  who  had  never  manifested  any  love 
for  their  species  except  as  an  article  of  food.  To  con- 
vert such  cannibals  to  Christianity  and  Calvinism 
would  be  a  hopeless  endeavor,  and  meanwhile  the  Span- 
iards were  masters  of  the  country.  The  attempt  to 
blockade  half  the  globe  with  forty  galiots  was  insane ; 
foi",  although  the  enemy  had  not  occupied  the  whole 
tei-ritory,  he  commanded  every  harbor  and  position  of 
vantage.  ]\Ien.  scarcely  able  to  defend  inch  by  inch 
the  meager  little  sand-banks  of  their  fatherland,  who 
should  now  go  fortli  in  hopes  to  concjuer  the  world, 
were  but  walking  in  their  sleep.  Tliey  would  awake  to 
the  consciousness  of  riiiii. 

Thus  men  in  tlii^  Tnited  Provinces  spake  of  America. 
Especially  Barne veldt  had  been  sujiposed  to  be  promi- 
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nent  among  the  opponents  of  the  new  company,  on  the 
ground  that  the  more  violently  commercial  ambition 
excited  itself  toward  wider  and  wider  fields  of  adven- 
ture, the  fainter  grew  inclinations  for  peace.  The  ad- 
vocate, who  was  all  but  omnipotent  in  Holland  and 
Zealand,  subseciuently  denied  the  imputation  of  hos- 
tility to  the  new  corporation,  but  the  establishment  of 
the  West  India  Company,  alihough  chartered,  was 
postponed.^ 

The  archdukes  had  not  been  discouraged  by  the 
result  of  their  first  attempts  at  negotiation,  for  Witten- 
horst  had  reported  a  disposition  toward  peace  as  preva- 
lent in  the  rebellious  provinces,  so  far  as  he  had  con- 
trived, during  his  brief  mission,  to  feel  the  public 
pul.se. 

On  the  6th  February,  1607,  Werner  Cruwel,  an  in- 
solvent tradesman  of  Brussels,  and  a  relative  of  Re- 
corder Aertsens,  father  of  the  envoy  at  Paris,  made 
his  appearance  very  unexpectedly  at  the  house  of  his 
kinsman  at  The  Hague.  Sitting  at  the  dinner-table, 
but  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  he  was  asked  by  his 
host  what  troubled  him.  He  replied  that  he  had  a 
load  on  his  breast.  Aertsens  begged  him,  if  it  was  his 
recent  bankruptcy  that  oppressed  him,  to  use  philos- 
ophy and  patience.  The  merchant  answered  that  he 
who  confessed  well  was  al)solved  well.  He  then  took 
from  his  pocket-book  a  letter  from  President  Richar- 
dot.  and  said  he  would  reveal  what  he  had  to  say  after 
dinner.  The  cloth  ])eing  removed,  and  the  wife  and 
children  of  Aertsens  having  left  the  room,  Cruwel  dis- 
closed that  he  had  been  sent  by  Richardot  and  Father 
Neyen  on  a  secret  mission.    The  recorder,  nuich  amazed 

1  Waf'onacr,  i.\.  220. 
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and  troubled,  refused  to  utter  a  word,  save  to  ask  if 
Cruwel  would  object  to  confer  with  the  advocate.  The 
merchant  expressing  himself  as  ready  for  such  an  in- 
terview, the  recorder,  although  it  was  late,  immedi- 
ately sent  a  message  to  the  great  statesman.  Barne- 
veldt  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  but  was  aroused  to  receive 
the  communication  of  Aertsens.  "We  live  in  such  a 
calumnious  time,"  said  the  recorder,  ''that  many  peo- 
ple believe  that  you  and  I  know  more  of  the  recent 
mission  of  Wittenhorst  than  we  admit.  You  had  best 
interrogate  Cruwel  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  I 
know  not  the  man 's  humor,  but  it  seems  to  me  since  his 
failure  that  in  spite  of  his  shy  and  lumpish  manner, 
he  is  false  and  cunning. ' '  ^ 

The  result  was  a  secret  interview,  on  the  8th  Febru- 
ary, between  Prince  Maurice,  Barneveldt,  and  the  re- 
corder, in  which  Cruwel  was  permitted  to  state  the 
object  of  his  mission.  He  then  produced  a  short  mem- 
orandum, signed  by  Spinola  and  by  Father  Neyen,  to 
the  effect  that  the  archdukes  were  willing  to  treat  for 
a  truce  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  the  states  would  abstain  from  the  India  naviga- 
tion. He  exhibited  also  another  paper,  signed  only  by 
Neyen,  in  which  that  friar  proposed  to  come  secretly 
to  The  Hague,  no  one  in  Brussels  to  know  of  the  visit 
save  the  archdukes  and  Spinola,  and  all  in  the  United 
Provinces  to  be  equally  ignorant  except  the  prince,  the 
advocate,  and  the  recorder.  Cruwel  was  then  informed 
that  if  Neyen  expected  to  discuss  such  grave  matters 
with  the  prince  he  nuist  first  send  in  a  written  proposal 
that  could  go  on  all  fours  and  deserve  attention.  A 
week  afterward  Cruwel  came  back  with  a  paper  in 
1  Original  documents  in  Deventer,  iii.  104-109. 
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which  Neyen  declared  himself  authorized  by  the  arch- 
dukes to  treat  with  the  states  on  the  basis  of  their 
liberty  and  independence,  and  to  ask  what  they  would 
give  in  return  for  so  great  a  concession  as  this  renun- 
ciation of  all  right  to  "the  so-called  United  Prov- 
inces." ^ 

This  being  a  step  in  advance,  it  was  decided  to  per- 
mit the  visit  of  Neyen.  It  was,  however,  the  recorded 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  personages  to  whom  the 
proposal  was  made  that  it  was  a  trick  and  a  deception. 
The  archdukes  would,  no  doubt,  it  was  said,  nominally 
recognize  the  provinces  as  a  free  estate,  but  without 
really  meaning  it.  iNIeantime  they  would  do  their  best 
to  corrupt  the  government  and  to  renew  the  war  after 
the  Republic  had  by  this  means  been  separated  from 
its  friends. - 

John  Xeyen,  father  commissary  of  the  Franciscans^ 
who  had  thus  invited  himself  to  the  momentous  con- 
ference, was  a  very  smooth  Flemish  friar,  who  seemed 
admirably  adapted,  for  various  reasons,  to  glide  into 
the  rebel  country  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  rebels, 
lie  was  a  Netherlander,  born  at  Antwerp  when  Ant- 
werp was  a  portion  of  the  united  commonwealth,  of  a 
father  who  had  been  in  the  confidential  service  of 
William  the  Silent.  lie  was  eloquent  in  the  Dutch 
language,  and  knew  the  character  of  the  Dutch  people, 
lie  had  lived  much  at  court,  both  in  Madrid  and  Brus- 
sels, and  was  familiar  with  the  ways  of  kings  and 
courtiers.  He  was  a  holy  man,  incapable  of  a  thought 
of  worldly  advancement  for  himself,  but  he  was  a 
master  of  the  logic  often  thought  most  conclusive  in 
those  (lays,  no  man  insinuating  golden  arguments  more 

^  Oiigiual  doeuiiieuts  in  Deveiiter,  iii.  104-1U9.  -  Ibid. 
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adroitly  than  he  into  half-reluctant  palms.  Blessed 
with  a  visage  of  nioi-e  than  Flemish  frankness,  he  had 
in  reality  a  most  wily  and  unscrupulous  disposition. 
Insensible  to  contumely,  and  incapable  of  accepting  a 
rebuff,  he  could  wind  back  to  his  purpose  when  less 
supple  negotiators  would  have  been  crushed.^ 

He  was  described  by  his  admirers  as  uniting  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  guilelessness  of  th(! 
dove.-  AVho  better  than  he,  then,  in  this  double  ca- 
pacity, to  coil  himself  around  the  re])ellion,  and  to 
carry  the  olive-branch  in  his  mouth? 

On  the  25th  February  the  monk,  disguised  in  the 
dress  of  a  burgher,  arrived  at  Kyswick,  a  village  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  The  Hague.  He  was  accompanied  on 
the  journey  by  Cruwel,  and  they  gave  themselves  out 
as  ' '  traveling  tradesmen. ' '  -^  After  nightfall,  a  carriage 
having  been  sent  to  the  hostelry,  according  to  secret 
agreement,  by  Recorder  Aertsens,  John  Neyen  was 
brought  to  The  Hague.  The  friar,  as  he  was  driven 
on  through  these  hostile  regions,  was  somewhat  star- 
tled, on  looking  out,  to  find  himself  accompanied  by 
two  mounted  musketeei's  on  each  side  of  the  carriage, 
but  they  proved  to  have  been  intended  as  a  protective 
escort.  He  was  brought  to  the  recorder's  house, 
whence,  after  some  delay,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  pal- 
ace. Here  he  was  i'eeei\'ed  ])y  an  unlaiown  and  silent 
attendant,  who  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
through  entirely  desei'ted  corridors  and  halls.  Not  a 
human  l)eing  was  seen  nor  a  sound  heard  until  his  con- 
ductor at  last  i-eached  the  dooi-  of  an  inner  apartment, 
through  which  lu^  ushered  him  witliont  speaking  a  syl- 

1  Grotius,  xvi.  7l!8.  -  (ialluoei,  xx.  31G,  317. 

•*  WnLTi'iiacv,  ix.  272. 
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lable.^  The  monk  then  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  two  personages,  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  books 
and  papers.  One  was  in  military  undress,  with  an  air 
about  him  of  habitual  command,  a  fair-complexioned 
man  of  middle  age,  inclining  to  baldness,  rather  stout, 
with  a  large  blue  eye,  regular  features,  and  a  mouse- 
colored  beard.  The  other  was  in  the  velvet  cloak  and 
grave  habiliments  of  a  civil  functionary,  apparently 
sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  massive  forehead,  heavy  fea- 
tures, and  a  shaggy  beard.  The  soldier  was  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  the  statesman  was  John  of  Olden-Barneveldt. 

Both  rose  as  the  friar  entered,  and  greeted  him  with 
cordiality. 

"But,"  said  the  prince,  "how  did  you  dare  to  enter 
The  Hague,  relying  only  on  the  Avord  of  a  Beggar?" 

"Who  would  not  confide,"  replied  Neyen,  "in  the 
word  of  so  exalted,  so  respectable  a  Beggar  as  you,  0 
most  excellent  Prince  ? "  - 

With  these  facetious  words  began  the  negotiations 
through  which  an  earnest  attempt  was  at  last  to  be 
made  for  terminating  a  seemingly  immortal  war.  The 
conversation,  thus  begun,  rolled  amicably  and  infor- 
mally along.  The  monk  produced  letters  from  arch- 
dukes, in  which,  as  he  slated,  the  truly  royal  soul  of 
the  writers  shone  conspicuously  foith.  Without  a 
thought  for  their  own  advantage,  he  observed,  and 
moved  only  by  a  contemplation  of  the  tears  shed  by  so 
many  thousands  of  human  beings  reduced  to  extreme 
misery,  their  Highnesses,  although  they  were  such  ex- 
alted princes,  cared  nothing  for  what  would  be  said 
by  the  kings  of  Europe  and  all  the  potentates  of  the 
universe  aljoiit  their  excessive  indulgence.^ 

^  Gallueci,  ubi  sup.  -  Gullueci,  317.  ^  Djjd. 
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"What  indulgence  do  you  speak  of?"  asked  the 
stadholder. 

"Does  that  seem  a  trifling  indulgence,"  replied  John 
Neyen,  "that  they  are  willing  to  abandon  the  right 
which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors  over  these 
provinces,  to  allow  it  so  easily  to  slip  from  their  fin- 
gers, to  declare  these  i)eople  to  be  free,  over  whom,  as 
their  subjects  refusing  the  yoke,  they  have  carried  on 
war  so  long?" 

"It  is  our  right  hands  that  have  gained  this  liberty," 
said  Maurice,  "not  the  archdukes  that  have  granted  it. 
It  has  been  acquired  by  our  treasure,  poured  forth 
how  freely,  by  the  price  of  our  blood,  by  so  many 
thousands  of  souls  sent  to  their  account.  Alas,  how 
dear  a  price  have  we  paid  for  it!  All  the  potentates 
of  Christendom,  save  the  King  of  Spain  alone,  with 
his  relatives  the  archdukes,  have  assented  to  our  inde- 
pendence. In  treating  for  peace  we  ask  no  gift  of 
freedom  from  the  archdukes.  AVe  claim  to  bo  regarded 
by  them  as  what  we  are— free  men.  If  they  are  un- 
willing to  consider  us  as  such,  let  them  subject  us  to 
their  dominion  if  they  can.  And  as  we  liaA'c  hitherto 
done,  we  shall  contend  more  fiercely  for  liberty  than 
for  Hfe."^ 

AVith  this  the  tired  monk  was  dismissed  to  sleep  off 
the  effects  of  his  journey  and  of  the  pi'otracted  dis- 
cussion, being  warmly  recounnended  to  the  captain  of 
the  citadel,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  every  pos- 
sible considei'ation. 

Several  days  of  private  discussion  ensued  between 
Neyen   and   the   leading   personages   of   the   Republic. 

1  Oallucci,  ',]]7  si'f).,  \n1io  -wrote  from  tlie  original  letters  aud 
journals  of  Xoyen,  S])in;>la,  and  many  others. 

VOL.   VI.—." 
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The  emissary  was  looked  upon  with  ^reat  distrust. 
All  schemes  of  substantial  negotiation  were  regarded 
by  the  public  as  visions,  while  the  monk  on  his  part 
felt  the  need  of  all  his  tact  and  temper  to  wind  his 
way  out  of  the  labyrinth  into  which  he  felt  that  he 
had  perhaps  too  heedlessly  entered.  A  false  move- 
ment on  his  part  would  involve  himself  and  his  mas- 
tei"s  in  a  hopeless  maze  of  suspicion,  and  make  a  pacific 
result  impossible. 

At  length,  it  having  been  agreed  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  States-General,  Kecorder  Aertsens  waited  upon 
Neyen  to  demand  his  credentials  for  negotiation.  He 
replied  that  he  had  been  forbidden  to  deliver  his 
papers,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  exhibit  them  to  the 
States-General. 

He  came  accordingly  to  that  assembly,  and  was  re- 
spectfully received.  All  the  deputies  rose,  and  he  was 
placed  in  a  seat  near  the  presiding  officer.  Olden-Bar- 
neveldt  then  in  a  few  words  told  him  why  he  had  been 
summoned.  The  monk  begged  that  a  want  of  cour- 
tesy might  not  be  imputed  to  him,  as  he  had  been  sent 
to  negotiate  with  three  individuals,  not  with  a  great 
assembly. 

Thus  already  the  troublesome  effect  of  publicity 
upon  diplomacy  was  manifesting  itself.  The  many- 
headed,  many-toiiuned  Republic  was  a  difficult  crea- 
ture to  manage,  adroit  as  the  negotiator  had  proved 
himself  to  be  in  gliding  through  the  cabinets  and  coun- 
cil-chambers of  pi'iuces  and  dealing  with  the  impoi'tant 
personages  found  Ihere. 

The  power  was,  howevei',  produced,  and  handed 
around  the  assembly,  llie  signature  and  seals  being 
duly  inspected  by  the  members.      Neyen  was  then  asked 
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if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  public.  He  replied  in 
the  negative,  adding  only  a  few  vague  commonplaces 
about  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  desire  of  the  arch- 
dukes for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  was  then  dis- 
missed. 

A  few  days  afterward  a  committee  of  five  from  the 
States-General,  of  which  Barneveldt  was  chairman, 
conferred  with  Neyen.  He  was  informed  that  the 
paper  exhibited  by  him  was  in  many  respects  objec- 
tionable, and  that  they  had  therefore  drawn  up  a  form 
which  he  was  requested  to  lay  before  the  archdukes 
for  their  guidance  in  making  out  a  new  power.  He 
was  asked  also  whether  the  King  of  Spain  was  a  party 
to  these  proposals  for  negotiation.  The  monk  answered 
that  he  was  not  informed  of  the  fact,  but  that  he  con- 
sidered it  highly  probable.^ 

John  Neyen  then  departed  for  Brussels  with  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  States-General  in  his  pocket. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  with  which  the 
royalists  and  Catholics  at  the  court  of  the  arch- 
dukes were  inspired  by  the  extreme  arrogance  and 
obstinacy  thus  manifested  by  the  rebellious  heretics. 
Tliat  the  offer  on  the  part  of  their  master  to  nego- 
tiate should  be  received  by  them  with  cavils,  and  al- 
most with  contempt,  was  as  great  an  ofl'ense  as  their 
original  revolt.  That  the  servant  should  dare  to 
prescribe  a  form  for  the  sovereign  to  copy  seemed 
1()  prove  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  But 
it  was  ever  thus  with  the  vulgar,  saitl  *\\v  cour- 
tiers and  church  digiiilai'it's,  debating  these  matters. 
The  insanity  of  i)!el)eians  was  always  enormous,  and 
never    more    so    than    when    fortune    for    a    moment 

'  GalliK'ci,  ubi  sup. 
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smiled.^  Full  of  arrogance  and  temerity  when  affairs 
were  prosperous,  plunged  in  abject  cowardice  when 
dangers  and  reverses  came — such  was  the  People,  such 
it  must  ever  be. 

Thus  blustered  the  priests  and  the  parasites  sur- 
rounding the  archduke,  nor  need  their  sentiments 
amaze  us.  Could  those  honest  priests  and  parasites 
have  ever  dreamed,  before  the  birth  of  this  upstart 
Republic,  that  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  farmers, 
mechanics  and  advocates, — the  People,  in  short, — 
should  presume  to  meddle  ^vith  affairs  of  state  ?  Their 
vocation  had  been  long  ago  prescribed :  to  dig  and  to 
draw,  to  brew  and  to  bake,  to  bear  burdens  in  peace 
and  to  fill  bloody  graves  in  war— what  better  lot  could 
they  desire?  Meantime  their  superiors,  especially  en- 
dowed with  wisdom  by  the  Omnipotent,  would  direct 
trade  and  commerce,  conduct  war  and  diplomacy,  make 
treaties,  impose  taxes,  fill  their  own  pockets,  and  govern 
the  universe.  Was  not  this  reasonable  and  according 
to  the  elemental  laws  ?  If  the  beasts  of  the  field  had 
been  suddenly  gifted  with  speech,  and  had  constituted 
themselves  into  a  free  commonwealth  for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  they  would  hardly  have  caused 
more  profound  astonishment  at  Brussels  and  Madrid 
than  had  been  excited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
bellious Dutchmen. 

Yet  it  surely  might  have  been  suggested,  when  the 
lament  of  the  courtiers  over  the  abjectness  of  the  Peo- 
ple in  adversity  was  so  emphatic,  that  Dorp  and  Van 

1  "Sempre  son  fjrandi  le  insanie  del  volpo  ma  piu  allora  che  gli 
arridc  ]'  aura  festij^ianto  della  fortuna.  Pieno  d'  arroganza  e  di 
tomerita  nclle  fosf  proprio,  tutto  abjettione  e  vilta  all'incoutro  poi 
iiclle  avverse."  — B<iitivoglio,  iii.  554. 
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Loon,  Berendrecht  and  Gieselles,  with  the  men  under 
their  command,  who  had  disputed  every  inch  of  Little 
Troy  for  three  years  and  three  months,  and  had  cov- 
ered those  fatal  sands  with  a  hundred  thousand 
corpses,  had  not  been  giving  of  late  such  evidence  of 
the  People's  cowardice  in  reverses  as  theory  required. 
The  siege  of  Ostend  had  been  finished  only  three  years 
before,  and  it  is  strange  that  its  lessons  should  so  soon 
have  been  forgotten. 

It  was  thought  best,  however,  to  dissemble.  Diplo- 
macy in  those  days— certainly  the  diplomacy  of  Spain 
and  Rome— meant  simply  dissimulation.  Moreover, 
that  solid  apothegm,  ^' Ilwreticis  -non  servanda  fides," 
the  most  serviceable  anchor  ever  forged  for  true  be- 
lievers, was  always  ready  to  be  thrown  out,  should 
storm  or  quicksand  threaten,  during  the  intricate  voy- 
age to  be  now  undertaken. 

John  Neyen  soon  returned  to  The  Hague,  having 
persuaded  his  masters  that  it  was  best  to  affect  com- 
pliance with  the  preliminary  demand  of  the  states. 
During  the  discussions  in  regard  to  peace  it  would 
not  be  dangerous  to  treat  with  the  rebel  provinces  as 
with  free  states,  over  which  the  archdukes  pretended 
to  no  authority,  because — so  it  was  secretly  argued— 
this  was  to  be  understood  with  a  sense  of  similitude. 
"We  will  negotiate  with  them  as  if  they  ivcre  free/' 
said  the  Gray  Friar  to  the  archduke  and  his  own  coun- 
cilors, "but  not  with  the  signification  of  true  and 
legitimate  liberty.  They  have  laid  down  in  their  for- 
mula that  we  are  to  pretend  to  no  authority  over  them. 
Very  well.  For  the  time  being  we  will  pretend  that 
we  do  not  pretend  to  any  such  authority.  To  nego- 
tiate with  them  as  if  thev  were  free  will  not  make  them 
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free.  It  is  no  recognition  by  us  that  they  are  free. 
Their  liberty  could  never  be  acquired  by  their  rebel- 
lion.^ This  is  so  manifest  that  neither  the  king  nor 
the  archdukes  can  lose  any  of  their  rights  over  the 
United  Provinces,  even  should  they  make  this  decla- 
ration." ^ 

Thus  the  hair-splitters  at  Brussels,  spinning  a  web 
that  should  be  stout  enough  to  entrap  the  noisy,  blun- 
dering republicans  at  The  Hague,  yet  so  delicate  as 
to  go  through  the  finest  dialectical  needle.  Time  was 
to  show  whether  subtlety  or  bluntness  was  the  best 
diplomatic  material. 

The  monk  brought  with  him  three  separate  instru- 
ments or  powers,  to  be  used  according  to  his  discre- 
tion. Admitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, he  produced  number  one.  It  was  instantly  re- 
jected. He  then  ofit'ered  number  two,  with  the  same 
result.  He  now  declared  himself  offended,  not  on  his 
own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  masters,  and  asked 
leave  to  retire  from  the  assembly,  leaving  with  them 
the  papers  which  had  been  so  benignantly  drawn  up, 
and  which  deserved  to  be  more  carefully  studied.^ 

The  states,  on  their  parts,  were  sincerely  and  vehe- 
mently indignant.  What  did  all  this  mean,  it  was  de- 
manded, this  producing  one  set  of  propositions  after 
another?  AVliy  did  the  archdukes  not  declare  their 
intenlions  openly  and  at  once?  Let  the  states  depart 
each  to  the  several  provinces,  and  let  John  Neyen  be 
inslanlly  sent  out  of  the  countiy.     AVas  it  tlionghl  to 

^  "<,'io  si  sHi-cldK'  dovuto  scinpre  intendere  con  sfiiso  di  siinili- 
liidiiif;  fio  o  foirx!  sf  fosscro  libeiM!  o  non  con  sif^iiilicazioin'  ili 
vci-;l  c  li-fritiiiiu  lilici-ta."— licntivoglio,  iii.  oo^.  -  Ibid. 

^  Giillucci,  .'jlS-.lL'.'J,  fi-oiii  Neycji's  letters  and  journals. 
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bait  a  trap  for  the  ingenuous  Netherlanders,  and  catch 
them  little  by  little,  like  so  many  wild  animals?  This 
was  not  the  way  the  states  dealt  with  the  archdukes. 
What  they  meant  they  put  in  front,  first,  last,  and  al- 
ways. Now  and  in  the  future  they  said  they  would 
say  exactly  what  they  wished,  candidly  and  seriously. 
Those  who  pursued  another  course  would  never  come 
into  negotiation  with  them.^ 

The  monk  felt  that  he  had  excited  a  wrath  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assuage.  He  already  perceived 
the  difference  between  a  real  and  an  affected  indigna- 
tion, and  tried  to  devise  some  soothing  remedy.  Early 
next  morning  he  sent  a  petition  in  writing  to  the 
states  for  leave  to  make  an  explanation  to  the  assembly. 
Barneveldt  and  Recorder  Aertsens,  in  conse(iuence, 
came  to  him  inmiediately,  and  heaped  invectives  upon 
his  head  for  his  duplicity.- 

Evidently  it  was  a  different  matter  dealing  with  this 
many-headed  roaring  beast,  calling  itself  a  republic, 
from  managing  the  supple  politicians  with  whom  he 
was  more  familiar.  The  noise  and  publicity  of  these 
transactions  were  already  somewhat  appalling  to  the 
smooth  friar  who  was  accustomed  to  negotiate  in  com- 
fortable secrecy.  He  now  vehemently  protested  that 
never  man  was  more  sincere  than  he,  and  implored  for 
time  to  send  to  Bi'ussels  for  another  power.  It  is  triie 
that  number  three  was  still  in  his  portfolio,  but  he 
had  seen  so  much  indignation  on  tlu^  production  of 
number  two  as  to  feel  sure  that  the  fury  of  the  st;ites 
would  know  no  l)()iin(ls  should  he  now  confess  that  he 
had  come  provided  with  a  thii'd. 

It    was   jigreed    jiccoi'diiigly    to    wait    eight    days,    in 

1  Galluoci,  iilii  suji.  -  Ibid. 
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wliich  period  he  mi^ht  send  for  and  receive  the  new 
power  already  in  his  possession.  These  little  tricks 
were  considered  masterly  diplomacy  in  those  days  and 
by  this  kind  of  negotiators;  and  such  M'as  the  way  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  terminate  a  half-century  of 
warfare/  The  friar  wrote  to  his  masters,  not,  of 
course,  to  ask  for  a  new  power,  but  to  dilate  on  the 
difficulties  to  be  anticipated  in  procuring  that  which 
the  losing  party  is  always  bent  upon  in  circumstances 
like  these,  and  which  was  most  ardently  desired  by  the 
archdukes— an  armistice.  He  described  Prince  Mau- 
rice as  sternly  opposed  to  such  a  measure,  believing 
that  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  was  apt  to  be 
attended  with  mischievous  familiarity  between  the  op- 
posing camps,  with  relaxation  of  discipline,  desertion, 
and  various  kinds  of  treachery,  and  that  there  was  no 
bettei'  i)ath  to  peace  than  that  which  was  trampled  by 
contending  hosts. 

Seven  days  passed,  and  then  Neyen  informed  the 
states  that  he  had  at  last  received  a  power  wliich  he 
hoped  Avould  prove  satisfactory.  Being  admitted  ac- 
cordingly to  the  assembly,  he  delivered  an  eloquent 
eulogy  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  archdukes,  who,  Avith 
perhaps  too  little  regard  for  their  own  dignity  and 
authority,  had  thus,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good, 
so  benignantly  conceded  what  the  states  had  demanded. 

Barneveldt,  on  receiving  the  new  power,  handed  to 
Neyen  a  draft  of  an  agreement  which  he  was  to  study 
at  his  leisure,  and  in  which  he  might  suggest  altera- 
tions. At  the  same  time  it  was  demanded  that  within 
three  months  the  written  consent  of  the  King  of  Spain 

1  Tlio  riiHTativo  is  tlie  Tiioiik's  own,  as  prcHerved  by  bis  admirer, 
the  Jesuit  GHllueci  (ubi  sup.)- 
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to  the  proposed  negotiations  should  be  produced.  The 
Franciscan  objected  that  it  did  not  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  the  archdukes  to  suppose  the  consent  of  any 
other  sovereign  needful  to  confirm  their  acts.  Barne- 
veldt  insisted  with  much  vehemence  on  the  necessity 
of  this  condition.  It  was  perfectly  notorious,  he  said, 
that  the  armies  commanded  by  the  archdukes  were 
subject  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  were  called  royal 
armies.  Prince  Maurice  observed  that  all  prisoners 
taken  by  him  had  uniformly  called  themselves  soldiers 
of  the  crown,  not  of  the  archdukes,  nor  of  Marquis 
Spinola.^ 

Barneveldt  added  that  the  royal  power  over  the 
armies  in  the  Netherlands  and  over  the  obedient  prov- 
inces was  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  commanders  of 
regiments,  all  governors  of  fortresses,  especially  of 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Cambray,  and  the  like,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  Spain.  These  were  royal 
citadels,  with  royal  garrisons.  That  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  King  of  Spain  it  was 
impossible  to  declare  the  people  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces free,  was  obvious ;  for  in  the  cession  by  Philip 
II.  of  all  the  Netherlands  it  was  provided  that,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  king,  no  part  of  that  territory 
could  be  ceded,  and  this  on  pain  of  foi-f citing  all  the 
sovereignty.  To  treat  without  the  king  was  therefore 
impossible. 

The  Franciscan  denied  that  because  the  sovereigns 
of  Spain  sent  funds  and  auxiliary  ti'oops  to  Flanders, 
and  appointed  military  connnanders  there  of  vari- 
ous degrees,  the  authority  of  the  archdukes  was  any 
the    less   supreme.      lMiili[)    II.    hatl    sent    funds    and 

1  Gallucc'i,  ubi  siijj. 
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troops  to  sustain  the  League,  but  he  was  not  King  of 
France. 

Barneveklt  probably  thought  it  not  worth  his  while 
to  reply  that  I*hilip,  with  those  funds  and  those  troops, 
had  done  his  best  to  become  King  of  France,  and  that 
his  failure  proved  nothing  for  the  argument  either 
way. 

Neyen  then  returned  once  more  to  Brussels,  observ- 
ing, as  he  took  leave,  that  the  decision  of  the  arch- 
dukes as  to  the  king's  consent  was  very  doubtful,  al- 
though he  was  sure  that  the  best  thing  for  all  parties 
would  be  to  agree  to  an  armistice  out  of  hand. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  opinion  of 
the  states  or  the  stadholder. 

After  conferring  with  his  masters,  the  monk  came 
down  by  agreement  from  Antwerp  to  the  Dutch  ships 
which  lay  in  the  Schelde  before  Fort  Lillo.  On  board 
one  of  these  Dirk  van  der  Does  had  been  stationed 
with  a  special  commission  from  the  states  to  compare 
documents.  It  was  expressly  ordered  that  in  these 
preliminary  negotiations  neither  party  was  to  go  on 
shore.'  On  a  comparison  of  the  agreement  brought  by 
Neyen  from  Brussels  with  the  draft  furnished  by  Bar- 
neveklt, of  which  Van  der  Does  had  a  copy,  so  many 
discrepancies  appeared  that  the  document  of  the  arch- 
dukes was  at  once  rejected.  But  of  course  the  monk 
had  a  nuiiibei-  two,  and  this,  after  some  trouble,  was 
made  to  agree  with  the  prescribed  form.  Brother  John 
then,  acting  upon  what  he  considered  the  soundest  of 
principles,  — that  no  job  was  so  difficult  as  not  to  be 
aec(»iiiplished  with  the  help  of  the  precious  metals, — 
offered  his  I'ellow-negoliatoi'  a   valuable  goltl  chain  as 

1  Galhicci,  322. 
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a  present  from  the  archdukes.'  Dirk  van  der  Does 
accepted  the  eliain,  but  gave  notice  of  tlie  fact  to  his 
government. 

The  monk  had  become  urgent  to  accompany  his 
friend  to  The  Hague,  but  this  had  been  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  states.  Neyen  felt  sure,  he  said,  of 
being  able  by  arguments,  which  he  could  present  by 
word  of  mouth,  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  the  ar- 
mistice were  he  once  more  to  be  admitted  to  the  assem- 
bly. Van  der  Does  had  already  much  overstayed  his 
appointed  time,  bound  to  the  spot,  as  it  were,  by  the 
golden  chain  thrown  around  him  by  the  excellent 
friar,^  and  he  now,  in  violation  of  orders,  wrote  to 
The  Hague  for  leave  to  comply  with  this  re(iuest. 
Pending  the  answer,  the  persuasive  Neyen  convinced 
him,  much  against  his  will,  that  they  might  both  go 
together  as  far  as  Delft.  To  Delft  they  accordingly 
went,  but,  within  half  a  league  of  that  place,  met  a 
courier  with  strict  orders  that  the  monk  was  at  once 
to  return  to  Brussels.  Brother  John  was  in  great  agi- 
tation. Should  he  go  back,  the  whole  negotiation  might 
come  to  naught ;  shcnild  he  go  on,  he  might  be  clapped 
into  prison  as  a  spy.  Being  conscious,  however,  that 
his  services  as  a  spy  were  intended  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able ])art  of  his  mission,  he  resolved  to  proccnnl  in  tliat 
capacity.''     So  he   persuaded  his   friend   Dirk   I0  hide 

1  '•'0{)tiiiie  qiiippc  iiorant  jif'<i^otituii  nullum  esso  tam  anluuin 
quod  auri  ope  non  ooiificiatur."  — Ibid.  Compare  Wageiiaer,  ix. 
249. 

-  "(^)uasi  valde  teuaciter  aiirea  ilia  catena  Xeyo  deviiictus."  — 
Gallucei,  ;}i:3. 

3  "Op  dat  by  den  staat  dei-  vcreinitjden  Landeii  van  naby  door- 
siiufi'eleTi  '/.ou  en  heiiiiel>'k  ai'bi'idoii  tot  bcvordeiMiii,'  van  den 
handed."  — Wayenaer,  i.\.  l.'4iK     < 'ompin'e  \'an  der  Kem]),  iii.  12. 
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him  in  the  hold  of  a  canal-boat.  Van  der  Does  was  in 
great  trepidation  himself,  but  on  reaching  The  Hague 
and  giving  up  his  gold  chain  to  Barneveldt,  he  made 
his  peace,  and  obtained  leave  for  the  trembling  but 
audacious  friar  to  come  out  of  his  hiding-place. 

Appearing  once  more  before  the  States-General  on 
the  afternoon  of  7th  May,^  Neyen  urged  with  much 
eloquence  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  armistice 
both  by  sea  and  land,  insisting  that  it  would  be  a  san- 
guinary farce  to  establish  a  cessation  of  hostilities  upon 
upon  one  element  while  blood  and  treasure  were  pro- 
fusely flowing  on  the  ocean.-  There  were  potent  rea- 
sons for  this  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  monk  to 
procure  a  truce  to  maritime  operations,  as  very  soon 
was  to  be  made  evident  to  the  world.  INIeantime,  on 
this  renewed  visit,  the  negotiator  expressed  himself  as 
no  longer  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  jiropriety  of  re- 
questing the  Spanish  king's  consent  to  the  proposed 
negotiations.  That  consent,  however,  would,  in  his 
opinion,  depend  upon  the  earnestness  now  to  be  mani- 
fested by  the  states  in  establishing  the  armistice  by 
sea  and  land,  and  upon  their  promptness  in  recalling 
the  fleets  now  infesting  the  coast  of  Spain.  No  imme- 
diate answer  was  given  to  these  representations,  but 
Neyen  was  recjuested  to  draw  up  his  argument  in  writ- 
ing, in  order  that  it  might  be  duly  pondered  by  the 
states  of  the  separate  provinces. 

The  radical  defect  of  the  Dutch  constitution  — the 
independent  sovereignty  claimed  by  each  one  of  the 
provinces  composing  the  confederation,  each  of  tliose 
provinces  on  its  part  being  composed  of  cifies.   each 

1  Van  der  Ki-inp,  iii.  119. 

2  Gallucci,  324.     Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  118.     Grotius,  xvi.  745, 
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again  claiming  something  very  like  sovereignty  for 
itself — could  not  fail  to  be  manifested  whenever  great 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers  were  to  be  under- 
taken. To  obtain  the  unanimous  consent  of  seven  in- 
dependent little  republics  was  a  work  of  difficulty, 
requiring  immense  expenditure  of  time  in  compara- 
tively unimportant  contingencies.  How  intolerable 
might  become  the  obstructions,  the  dissensions,  and  the 
delays,  now  that  a  series  of  momentous  and  world- 
wide transactions  was  beginning,  on  the  issue  of  which 
the  admission  of  a  new  commonwealth  into  the  family 
of  nations,  the  international  connections  of  all  the 
great  powers  of  Christendom,  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  depended ! 

Yet  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  make  the  best 
present  use  of  the  institutions  which  time  and  great 
events  had  bestowed  upon  the  young  Republic,  leaving 
to  a  more  convenient  season  the  task  of  remodeling  the 
law.  Meanwhile,  with  men  who  knew  their  own  minds, 
who  meant  to  speak  the  truth,  and  who  were  resolved 
to  gather  in  at  last  the  harvest  honestly  and  bravely 
gained  by  nearly  a  half-century  of  hard  fighting,  it 
would  be  hard  for  a  legion  of  friars,  with  their  heads 
full  of  quirks  and  their  wallets  full  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, to  carry  the  day  for  despotism. 

Barneveldt  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  He  was 
well  aware  that  his  province  of  Holland,  where  he  was 
an  intellectual  autocrat,  was  staggering  under  the  bur- 
den of  one  half  the  expenses  of  the  whole  Republic. 
He  knew  that  Holland  in  the  course  of  the  last  nine 
years,  notwithstanding  the  constantly  heightened  rate 
of  impost  on  all  objects  of  ordinary  consumption,  was 
twenty-six  millions  of  florins  behindhand,  and  that  she 
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had  reason,  therefore,  to  wish  for  peace.^  The  great 
advocate,  than  whom  no  statesman  in  Europe  could 
more  accurately  scan  the  world's  horizon,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  propitious  moment  for  honorable, 
straightforward  negotiations  to  secure  peace,  indepen- 
dence, and  free  commerce,  free  religion,  and  free  gov- 
ernment, had  come,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  winning 
the  reluctant  INIaurice  into  a  partial  adoption,  at  least, 
of  his  opinions. - 

The  Franciscan  remained  at  Delft,  waiting,  by  di- 
rection of  the  states,  for  an  answer  to  his  propositions, 
and  doing  his  best,  according  to  the  instructions  of  his 
own  government,  to  espy  the  condition  and  sentiments 
of  the  enemy.  Becoming  anxious  after  the  lapse  of  a 
fortnight,  he  wrote  to  Barneveldt.  In  reply  the  advo- 
cate twice  sent  a  secret  messenger,  urging  him  to  be 
patient,  assuring  him  that  the  affair  was  working  well; 
that  the  opposition  to  peace  came  chiefly  from  Zealand 
and  from  certain  parties  in  Amsterdam  vehemently  op- 
posed to  peace  or  truce,  but  that  the  rest  of  Holland 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  negotiations. '^ 

A  few  days  passed,  and  Neyen  was  again  summoned 
before  tlie  assembly.  Barneveldt  now  informed  him 
that  the  Dutch  fleet  would  be  recalled  from  the  coast 
of  Spain  so  soon  as  the  consent  of  his  Catholic  Majesty 
to  the  negotiations  arrived,  but  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  confine  flie  cessation  of  naval  warfare  within 
certain  local  limits.  Both  these  conditions  were  stren- 
uously opposed  by  the  Franciscan,  who  urged  that  the 

1  Kemonstr.  van  Olden-Barneveldt,  in  Leveu  van  Oldeu-Barue- 
veldt,  1)1.  157.     Wagi'iiuer,  ix.  241. 
-  Wagciiaur,  ix.  L'41.     Grotius,  xviii. 
^  Galliicci,  ;J2G,  327. 
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consent  of  the  Spanish  kin<;'  was  certain,  but  that  this 
new  proposition  to  localize  the  maritime  armistice 
would  prove  to  be  l'rau<^ht  with  endless  difficulties  and 
dangers.  Barneveldt  and  the  states  remaining  firm, 
however,  and  <iiving  him  a  formal  communication  of 
tlieir  decision  in  writinji:,  Neyen  had  nothinf»  for  it 
but  to  wend  his  way  back  rather  malcontent  to 
Brussels. 

It  needed  but  a  brief  deliberation  at  the  court  of 
the  archdukes  to  bring  about  the  desired  arrangement. 
The  desire  for  an  armistice,  especially  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  by  sea,  had  been  marvelously  stimulated 
by  an  event  to  be  narrated  in  the  next  chapter.  Mean- 
time more  than  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  had 
been  passed  in  these  secret  preliminary  transactions, 
and  so  softly  had  the  stealthy  friar  sped  to  and  fro 
between  Brussels  and  The  Hague  that  when  at  last  the 
armistice  was  announced  it  broke  forth  like  a  sudden 
flash  of  fine  weather  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  storm. 
No  one  at  the  archdukes'  court  knew  of  the  mysterious 
negotiations  save  the  monk  himself,  Spinola,  Richar- 
dot,  Verreycken,  the  chief  auditor,  and  one  or  two 
others.'  The  great  Belgian  nobles,  from  whom  every- 
thing had  been  concealed,  were  very  wroth,  but  the 
Belgian  public  was  as  much  delighted  as  amazed  at 
the  prospects  of  peace.  In  the  United  Provinces  opin- 
ions were  conflicting,  l)ut  doubtless  joy  and  confidence 
were  the  prevailing  emotions. 

Toward  the  middle  of  April  the  armistice  was  pub- 
licly announced.  It  was  to  last  for  (Mght  months  from 
the  4th  of  ]May.  During  this  period  no  citadels  were 
to  be  besieged,  no  eanips  brought  near  a  city,  no  new 

1  MetPrcii,  'h)V.     Gallnoci,  325. 
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fortifications  built,  and  all  troops  were  to  be  kept  care- 
fully within  walls.  Meantime  commissioners  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  archdukes  to  confer  with  an  equal 
number  of  deputies  of  the  United  Provinces  for  peace 
or  for  a  truce  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  on  the 
express  g!:round  that  the  archdukes  regarded  the  United 
Provinces  as  free  countries,  over  which  their  High- 
nesses pretended  to  no  authority/ 

The  armistice  on  land  was  absolute.  On  sea,  hos- 
tilities were  to  cease  in  the  German  Ocean  and  in  the 
channel  between  England  and  France,  while  it  was 
also  provided  that  the  Netherland  fleet  should,  ^\^thin 
a  certain  period,  be  recalled  from  the  Spanish  coast. 

A  day  of  public  fast,  humiliation,  thanksgiving,  and 
prayer  was  ordered  throughout  the  Republic  for  the 
9th  of  j\Iay,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  Heaven 
on  the  great  work  to  be  undertaken ;  and,  as  a  further 
precaution,  Prince  ^Maurice  ordered  all  garrisons  in  the 
strong  places  to  be  doubled,  lest  the  slippery  enemy 
should  take  advantage  of  too  much  confidence  reposed 
in  his  good  faith.  The  preachers  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth, each  according  to  his  individual  bias,  im- 
proved the  occasion  ])y  denouncing  the  Spaniard  from 
their  pulpits  and  inflaming  the  popular  hatred  against 
the  ancient  enemy,  or  by  dilating  on  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  the  horrors  of  war.-  The  peace  party  and 
the  war  })arty.  the  believers  in  Barneveldt  and  the  espe- 
cial adherents  of  Prince  ^laurice,  seemed  to  divide  the 
land  in  nearly  oqu;d  poi-tions. 

While  the  Netherlands,  both  rebellious  and  obedient, 
M'ere  filled  with  these  various  emotions,  the  other  coun- 

1  ^fotfron,  oal.  Gallncci,  326.  Grotins,  xvi.  738.  "Wagenaer, 
ix.  250  scq.  2  Wagenaer,  i.x.  251. 
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tries  of  Europe  were  i)rof"oundly  amazed  at  the  sudden 
revelation.  It  was  on  the  whole  regarded  as  a  con- 
fession of  impotence  on  the  part  of  Spain  that  the 
archdukes  should  now  prepare  to  send  envoys  to  the 
revolted  provinces  as  to  a  free  and  independent  people. 
Universal  monarchy  brought  to  such  a  pass  as  this  was 
hardly  what  had  been  expected  after  the  tremendous 
designs  and  the  grandilo(iuent  language  on  which  the 
world  had  so  long  been  feeding  as  its  daily  bread.  The 
spectacle  of  anointed  monarchs  thus  far  humbling 
themselves  to  the  people,  of  rebellion  dictating  terms 
instead  of  writhing  in  dust  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
was  something  new  in  history.  The  heavens  and  earth 
might  soon  be  expected  to  pass  away,  now  that  such  a 
catastrophe  was  occurring. 

The  King  of  France  had  also  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  these  events.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the 
negotiations  could  go  forward  without  his  consent  and 
formal  participation.  Accordingly,  on  i-eceiving  the 
news  he  aj^pointed  an  especial  mission  to  The  Hague — 
President  Jeannin  and  De  Russy,  ])esides  his  regular 
resident  ambassador  Buzanval.  ^Meantime  startling 
news  reached  the  Republic  in  the  early  days  of  May. 


vol,.    VI.— »! 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

A  Dutch  fleet  under  Heemskerk  sent  to  the  coast  of  Spain  and 
Portugal— Encounter  with  the  Bjianish  war-fleet  under  D'Avila— 
Death  of  both  commanders-in-chief —Victory  of  the  Netherlanders 
—Massacre  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  States-General  had  not  been  inclined  to  be  tran- 
quil under  the  cheek  which  Admiral  Haultain  had 
received  upon  the  coast  of  Spain  in  the  autumn  of  1606. 
The  deed  of  terrible  self-devotion  by  which  Klaas- 
zoon  and  his  comrades  had  in  that  crisis  saved  the 
reputation  of  the  Kepublic  had  proved  that  her  fleets 
needed  only  skilftil  handling  and  determined  leaders 
to  coiKiuer  their  enemy  in  the  Western  seas  as  certainly 
as  they  had  done  in  the  archipelairoes  of  the  East. 
And  there  was  one  preeminent  naval  conmiander,  still 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  but  seasoned  by  an  experience 
at  the  poles  and  in  the  tro])ics  such  as  lew  mariners  in 
that  early  l)nt  expanding  maritime  epoch  cotild  boast. 
Jacob  van  llccmskerk,  luilike  many  of  the  navigators 
and  ocean  wari'ioi's  who  had  made  and  were  destined 
to  mai\e  the  orange  ilag  of  the  United  Provinces  illus- 
ti'ioiis  ovci-  the  world,  was  not  of  humble  parentage. 
Sjiniiig  ol'  an  ancient,  iviiightly  i"ace.  which  had  fre- 
(nii^iilly  (list  ingnislicd  itsell'  in  his  native  province  of 
lldllaiid.    he    h;i(|    followed    the.   seas   almost    from    his 
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cradle.  By  turns  a  commercial  voyager,  an  explorer, 
a  privateersman,  or  an  admiral  of  war-fleets,  in  days 
when  sharp  distinctions  between  the  merchant  service 
and  the  public  service,  corsairs'  work  and  cruisers' 
work,  did  not  exist,  he  had  ever  proved  himself  equal 
to  any  emergency— a  man  incapable  of  fatigue,  of  per- 
plexity, or  of  fear.  We  have  followed  his  career  dur- 
ing that  awful  winter  in  Nova  Zembla,  where,  with 
such  unflinching,  cheerful  heroism,  he  sustained  the 
courage  of  his  comrades — the  first  band  of  scientific 
martyrs  that  had  ever  braved  the  dangers  and  de- 
manded the  secrets  of  those  arctic  regions.  His  glo- 
rious name,  as  those  of  so  many  of  his  comrades  and 
countrymen,  has  been  rudely  torn  from  cape,  promon- 
tory, island,  and  continent,  once  illustrated  by  cour- 
age and  suft'ering,  but  the  noble  record  will  ever 
remain.^ 

Subsequently  he  had  much  navigated  the  Indian 
Ocean,  his  latest  achievement  having  been,  with  two 
hundred  men,  in  a  couple  of  yachts,  to  capture  an  im- 
mense Portuguese  caraek,  uiounting  thirty  guns  and 
manned  with  eight  hundred  sailors,  and  to  bring  back 
a  prodigious  booty  for  the  exchequer  of  the  Republic. 
A  man  with  delicate  features,  large  brown  eyes,  a  thin 
high  nose,  fair  hair  and  beard,  and  a  soft,  gentle  ex- 
])ression,  he  eonecalod,  under  a  (piiet  exterior,  and  on 
ordinary  occasions  a  very  plain  and  pacific  costume,  a 
most  daring  nature,  and  an  indomitable  ambition  for 
military  and  naval  dislinetion. 

He  was  the  man  of  all  othei's  in  the  conuiionwealth 

1  For  a.  full  and  learncil  iliss<'i't:if i^ii  (Mi  tlic  causrs  of  the  ol)Iiv- 
ion  into  wlncli  tlio  oaily  Diitdi  vovaa:ts  Imvc  fallen,  sco  in  par- 
ticular Bennet  and  Van  Wijk,  111;  Iloofdstuk,  156  .soq. 
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to  lead  any  new  enterprise  that  audacity  could  con- 
ceive against  the  hereditary  enemy. 

The  public  and  the  States-General  were  anxious  to 
retrace  the  track  of  Haultain,  and  to  efface  the  memory 
of  his  inglorious  return  from  the  Spanish  coast.  The 
sailors  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  indignant  that 
the  richly  freighted  fleets  of  the  two  Indies  had  been 
allowed  to  slip  so  easily  through  their  fingers.  The 
great  East  India  corporation  was  importunate  with 
government  that  such  blunders  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  armaments  known  to  be  preparing  in  the 
Portuguese  ports,  the  homeward-bound  fleets  that 
might  be  looked  for  at  any  moment  off  the  Peninsular 
coast,  and  the  Spanish  cruisers  which  were  again  pre- 
paring to  molest  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  company, 
should  be  dealt  with  effectively  and  in  season. 

Twenty-six  vessels  of  small  size  but  of  good  sailing 
qualities,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  epoch,  were  pro- 
vided, together  with  four  tenders.  Of  this  fleet  the 
command  was  ott'ered  to  Jacob  van  Heemskerk.  He 
accepted  with  alacrity,  expressing  with  his  usual  quiet 
self-confidence  the  hope  that,  living  or  dead,  his  father- 
land would  have  cause  to  thank  him.  Inspired  only 
by  the  love  of  glory,  he  asked  for  no  remuneration  for 
his  services  save  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  booty,  after 
half  a  million  fiorins  should  have  been  paid  into  the 
public  treasury.  It  was  hardly  probable  that  this 
would  prove  a  large  share  of  prize-money,  while  con- 
sidci'able  victories  alone  could  entitle  him  to  receive  a 
stiver. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  the  early  days  of  April  for 
the  coast  of  S[)ain  and  Portugal,  the  admiral  having 
full  disci-etion  to  do  anything  that  might  in  his  judg- 
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ment  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  Republic.  Next 
in  command  was  the  vice-admiral  of  Zealand,  Laurenz 
Alteras.  Another  famous  seaman  in  the  fleet  was  Cap- 
tain Henry  Janszoon  of  Amsterdam,  commonly  called 
"Long  Harry,"  while  the  weather-beaten  and  well- 
beloved  Admiral  Lambert,  familiarly  styled  by  his 
countrymen  ' '  Pretty  Lambert, ' '  some  of  whose  achieve- 
ments have  already  been  recorded  in  these  pages,  was 
the  comrade  of  all  others  upon  whom  Heemskerk  most 
depended/  After  the  10th  April  the  admiral,  lying 
olf  and  on  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  sent  a  lugger 
in  trading  disguise  to  reconnoiter  that  river.  He  as- 
certained by  his  spies,  sent  in  this  and  subsequently 
in  other  directions,  as  well  as  by  occasional  merchant- 
men spoken  with  at  sea,  that  the  Portuguese  Heet  for 
India  would  not  be  ready  to  sail  for  many  weeks ;  that 
no  valuable  argosies  were  yet  to  be  looked  for  from 
America,  but  that  a  great  war-fleet,  comprising  many 
galleons  of  the  largest  size,  was  at  that  very  moment 
cruising  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Such  of  the  Neth- 
erland  traders  as  were  returning  from  the  Levant,  as 
well  as  those  designing  to  enter  the  ]\Iediterranean, 
were  likely  to  fall  prizes  to  this  formidable  enemy. 
The  heart  of  Jacob  Heemskerk  danced  for  joy.  He 
had  come  forth  for  glory,  not  for  booty,  and  here  was 
what  he  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for — a  powerful 
antagonist  instead  of  peaceful,  scarcely  resisting,  but 
richly  laden  merchantmen.  The  accounts  i-eceived 
were  so  accurate  as  to  assure  him  that  the  (Gibraltar 
fleet  was  far  superior  to  his  own  in  size  of  vessels, 
weight  of  metal,  and  number  of  combatants.  The  cir- 
cumstances only  increased  his  eagerness.  The  more  he 
1  Wai/ciKUT.  ix.  252. 
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was  overmatched,  the  greater  would  be  the  honor  of 
victory,  and  he  steered  for  the  straits,  tacking  to  and 
fro  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  head  wind. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  April  he  was  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  mountain-channel,  and  learned 
that  the  whole  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  Bay  of  Gibral- 
tar. The  marble  Pillars  of  Hercules  rose  before  him. 
Heemskerk  was  of  a  poetic  temperament,  and  his  im- 
agination was  inflamed  by  the  spectacle  which  met  his 
eja^s.  Geographical  position,  splendor  of  natural  scen- 
ery, immortal  fable,  and  romantic  history  had  combined 
to  throw  a  spell  over  that  region.  It  seemed  marked  out 
for  perpetual  illustration  by  human  valor.  The  deeds 
by  which,  many  generations  later,  those  localities  were 
to  become  identified  with  the  fame  of  a  splendid  em- 
pire, then  only  the  most  energetic  rival  of  the  young 
Republic,  but  destined  under  infinitely  better  geo- 
graphical conditions  to  follow  on  her  track  of  empire, 
and  with  far  more  prodigious  results— were  still  in  the 
womb  of  futurity.  But  St.  Vincent,  Trafalgar,  Gib- 
raltar—words which  were  one  day  to  stir  the  English 
heart,  and  to  conjure  heroic  English  shapes  from  the 
depths  so  long  as  history  endures — were  capes  and 
promontories  already  familiar  to  legend  and  romance. 

Those  Netherhinders  had  come  forth  from  their  slen- 
der little  fatherland  to  offer  battle  at  last  within  his 
own  harbors  and  under  his  own  fortresses  to  the  despot 
who  aspired  to  universal  monarchy  and  who  claimed 
the  lordship  of  the  seas.  The  Hollanders  and  Zealand- 
crs  had  gained  victories  on  the  (Jei'man  Ocean,  in  the 
Clianncl,  throughout  Uio  Indies,  but  now  they  were 
to  nirasiii'c  sli'cnglh  with  the  ancient  ent'iny  in  lliis 
niosl  conspicuous  Iheatci-,  and  before  the  eyes  of  Chris- 
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tendom.  It  was  on  this  famous  spot  that  the  ancient 
demigod  had  torn  asunder  by  main  strength  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Africa.  There  stood  the  oppo- 
site fragments  of  the  riven  mountain-chain,  Calpe  and 
Abyla,  gazing  at  each  other,  in  eternal  separation, 
across  the  gulf,  emblems  of  those  two  antagonistic  races 
which  the  terrible  hand  of  Destiny  has  so  ominously 
disjoined.  Nine  centuries  before,  the  African  king, 
Moses,  son  of  Nuzir,  and  his  lieutenant,  Tarik,  son  of 
Abdallah,  had  crossed  that  strait  and  burned  the  ships 
which  brought  them.  Black  Africa  had  conquered  a 
portion  of  whiter  Europe,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  deadly  mutual  repugnance  which  nine  hundred 
years  of  bloodshed  had  heightened  into  insanity  of 
hatred.  Tarik  had  taken  the  town  and  mountain,  Car- 
taya  and  Calpe,  and  given  to  both  his  own  name. 
Gebel-al-Tarik,  the  cliff  of  Tarik,  they  are  called  to 
this  day. 

Within  the  two  horns  of  that  beautiful  bay,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  fortress  on  the  precipitous  rock,  lay  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  anchor.  There  were  ten  galleons 
of  the  largest  size,  besides  lesser  war-vessels  and 
caracks,  in  all  twenty-one  sail.  The  admiral  command- 
ing was  Don  Juan  Alvarez  d'Avila,  a  veteran  wlio 
had  fought  at  Lepanto  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria. 
His  son  was  captain  of  his  flag-ship,  the  St.  Augiisfiju . 
The  vice-admiraTs  galleon  was  calked  Our  Lody  of  La 
Vcfi(h  the  rear-admiral's  was  the  Mother  of  (rod.  and 
all  the  other  ships  were  bajifized  liy  the  holy  names 
deemed  most  apioroprialc,  in  the  Spanish  stTvice,  to 
deeds  of  carnage. 

(^n  tlu^  olhei-  hand.  Ihc  iiottuMicIalinM^  of  the  Dufch 
ships   suggested   a    luoiiagcrii'.     There    was   the    Ti<i<r. 
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the  Sea  Dog,  the  Griffin,  the  Red  Lion,  the  Golden 
Lion,  the  Black  Bear,  the  White  Bear;  these,  with  the 
/Eolus  and  the  Morning  Star,  were  the  leading  vessels 
of  the  little  fleet. 

On  first  attaining  a  distant  view  of  the  enemy, 
Heemskerk  summoned  all  his  captains  on  board  his 
flag-ship,  the  jtEoIus,  and  addressed  them  in  a  few  stir- 
ring words. 

''It  is  difficult,"  he  said,  "for  Netherlanders  not  to 
conquer  on  salt  water.^  Our  fathers  have  gained  many 
a  victory  in  distant  seas,  but  it  is  for  us  to  tear  from 
the  enemj-'s  list  of  titles  his  arrogant  appellation  of 
Monarch  of  the  Ocean.  Here,  on  the  verge  of  two 
continents,  Europe  is  watching  our  deeds,  while  the 
IMoors  of  Africa  are  to  learn  for  the  first  time  in  what 
estimation  they  are  to  hold  the  Batavian  Republic. 
Remember  that  you  have  no  choice  between  triumph 
and  destruction.  I  have  led  you  into  a  position  whence 
escape  is  impossible,— and  I  ask  of  none  of  you  more 
than  I  am  prepared  to  do  myself,  —  whither  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  follow.  The  enemy's  ships  are  far  supe- 
rior to  ours  in  bulk :  but  remember  that  their  excessive 
size  makes  them  difficult  to  handle  and  easier  to  hit, 
while  our  own  vessels  are  entirely  within  control. 
Their  decks  are  swarming  with  men,  and  thus  there 
will  ])e  more  certainty  that  our  shot  will  take  effect. 
Remember,  too,  that  we  are  all  sailors,  accustomed  from 
our  cradles  to  the  ocean,  while  yonder  Spaniards  are 
inninly  soldiers  and  landsmen,  qualmish  at  the  smell 
of    bilL'e-water,    and    sickening    at    the    roll    of    the 

'  rjrotiiis,  ^fotr'ren,  and  "Wagonacr  all  give  essentially  the  same 
report  of  tlii'<  sjK'edi,  and  I  am  iiielined  to  think,  therefore,  that 
sonielliiii'_'  very  like  it  was  really  spoken. 
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waves. ^  This  day  be^ns  a  long  list  of  naval  victories, 
which  will  make  our  fatherland  forever  illustrious,  or 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  honorable  peace,  by  placing, 
through  our  triumph,  in  the  hands  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, the  power  of  dictating  its  terms." 

His  comrades  long  remembered  the  enthusiasm  which 
flashed  from  the  man,  usually  so  gentle  and  composed 
in  demeanor,  so  simple  in  attire.  Clad  in  complete 
armor,  with  the  orange  plumes  waving  from  his  casque 
and  the  orange  scarf  across  his  breast,  he  stood  there 
in  front  of  the  mainmast  of  the  JEolus,  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  an  ancient  viking. 

He  then  briefly  announced  his  plan  of  attack.  It 
was  of  antique  simplicity.  He  would  lay  his  own  ship 
alongside  that  of  the  Spanish  admiral.  Pretty  Lam- 
bert, in  the  Tiger,  was  to  grapple  with  her  on  the  other 
side.  Vice- Admiral  Alteras  and  Captain  Bras  were  to 
attack  the  enemy's  vice-admiral  in  the  same  way. 
Thus,  two  by  two,  the  little  Netherland  ships  were  to 
come  into  closest  quarters  with  each  one  of  the  great 
galleons.  Heemskerk  Avould  himself  lead  the  way,  and 
all  were  to  follow,  as  closely  as  possible,  in  his  wake. 
The  oath  to  stand  by  each  other  was  then  solemnly  re- 
newed, and  a  parting  health  was  drunk.  The  captains 
then  returned  to  their  ships. 

As  the  Lepanto  warrior,  Don  Juan  d'Avila.  saw  the 
little  vessels  slowly  moving  toward  him,  he  summoned 
a  Hollander  whom  he  had  on  board,  one  Skipper  (ie- 
vaerts  of  a   captured  Dutch  trading-bark,   and  asked 

1  "Illud  vero  vel  pra'cipuum  quod  apiul  iios  nautii'  puirnaiit, 
apud  illos  inilites  quos  ego  milii  videre  videor  Tit  sunt  dclieati 
sentina?  odore  ac  jactatione  fluctuiim  prope  exauimes  in  vertiginem 
daii."— Grotius,  734. 
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him  whether  those  ships  in  the  distance  were  Neth- 
erlanders. 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  skipper. 

The  admiral  then  asked  him  what  their  purpose 
could  possibly  be  in  venturing  so  near  Gibraltar. 

"Either  I  am  entirely  mistaken  in  my  countrjnnen, " 
answered  Gevaerts,  "or  they  are  coming  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  offering  you  battle."^ 

The  Spaniard  laughed  loud  and  long.  The  idea  that 
those  puny  vessels  could  be  bent  on  such  a  purpose 
seemed  to  him  irresistibly  comic,  and  he  promised  his 
prisoner,  with  much  condescension,  that  the  St.  Augus- 
tine alone  should  sink  the  whole  fleet. 

Gevaerts,  having  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  but 
not  being  called  upon  to  express  them,  thanked  the  ad- 
miral for  his  urbanity,  and  respectfully  withdrew. 

At  least  four  thousand  soldiers  were  in  D'Avila's 
ships,  besides  seamen.  There  were  seven  hundred  in 
the  St.  Augustine,  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  Our  Lady 
of  Vega,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  There  were  also  one 
or  two  hundred  noble  volunteers  who  came  thronging 
on  board,  scenting  the  battle  from  afar,  and  desirous  of 
having  a  hand  in  the  destruction  of  the  insolent  Dutch- 
men. 

It  was  al)out  one  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  not 
much  wind,  but  the  Hollanders,  slowly  drifting  on  the 
eternal  river  that  pours  from  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Mediterranean,  were  now  very  near.  All  hands  had 
been  piped  on  board  every  one  of  the  ships,  all  had 
gone  down  on  their  knees  in  humble  prayer,  and  the 
loving-cup  had  then  been  passed  around. - 

lleeniskei-k,  leading  the  way  toward  the  Spanish  ad- 

1  MetcrcTi,  547.  -  Metereii,  Wagenaer,  Grotius. 
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miral,  ordered  the  t^unners  of  the  JEolus  not  to  fire 
until  the  vessels  struck  each  other.  "Wait  till  you 
hear  it  crack,  "^  he  said,  adding  a  promise  of  a  hun- 
dred florins  to  the  man  who  should  pull  down  the  ad- 
miral's flag.  Avila,  notwithstanding  his  previous  mer- 
riment, thought  it  best,  for  the  moment,  to  avoid  the 
coming  collision.  Leaving  to  other  galleons,  which  he 
interposed  between  himself  and  the  enemy,  the  task  of 
summarily  sinking  the  Dutch  fleet,  he  cut  the  cable 
of  the  St.  Augustine  and  drifted  farther  into  the  bay. 
Jleemskerk,  not  allowing  himself  to  l)e  foiled  in  his 
purpose,  steered  past  two  or  three  galleons,  and  came 
crashing  against  the  admiral.  Almost  simultaneously, 
Pretty  Lambert  laid  himself  along  her  quarter  on  the 
other  side.  The  St.  Augustine  fired  into  the  JEolus 
as  she  approached,  but  without  doing  much  damage. 
The  Dutch  admiral,  as  he  was  coming  in  contact,  dis- 
charged his  forward  guns  and  poured  an  effective  vol- 
ley of  musketry  into  his  antagonist. 

The  St.  Augustine  fired  again,  straight  across  the 
center  of  the  J^olus,  at  a  few  yard's  distance.  A  can- 
non-ball took  off  the  head  of  a  sailor  standing  near 
Heemskerk,  and  cari-ied  away  the  admiral's  leg  close 
to  the  body.  lie  fell  on  deck,  and,  knowing  himself 
to  be  mortally  wounded,  implored  the  next  in  eonunand 
on  board.  Captain  Verhoef.  to  fight  his  ship  to  the  last 
and  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  \\s\  of  tlie  fleet. 
Then  prophesying  a  glorious  victory  for  the  Republic, 
and  piously  commending  his  soul  to  his  Makei".  he  soon 
breathed  his  last.  A  cloak  was  thrown  over  him,  and 
the  battle  raged.  The  few  who  were  aware  that  the 
noble  Tiecmslcerk  was  gone  l)urned  to  avenge  his  death 

1  "  Eu  dat  sv  lict  lioordcn  knuiken."— Metereii,  547^o. 
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and  to  obey  the  dying  commands  of  their  beloved  chief. 
The  rest  of  the  Hollanders  believed  themselves  under 
his  directing  influence,  and  fought  as  if  his  eyes  were 
upon  them.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the  departed  hero  still 
watched  over  and  guided  the  battle. 

The  /Eolus  now  fired  a  broadside  into  her  antagonist, 
making  fearful  havoc  and  killing  Admiral  d'Avila. 
The  commanders-in-chief  of  both  contending  fleets  had 
thus  fallen  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle.  While 
the  St.  Augustine  was  engaged  in  deadly  encounter, 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  with  the  zEolus  and  the  Tiger, 
Vice-Admiral  Alteras  had,  however,  not  carried  out 
his  part  of  the  plan.  Before  he  could  succeed  in  lay- 
ing himself  alongside  of  the  Spanish  vice-admiral,  he 
had  been  attacked  by  two  galleons.  Three  other  Dutch 
ships,  however,  attacked  the  vice-admiral,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  combat,  silenced  all  her  batteries  and  set 
her  on  fire.  Her  conquerors  were  then  obliged  to  draw 
off  rather  hastily  and  to  occupy  themselves  for  a  time 
in  extinguishing  their  own  burning  sails,  which  had 
taken  fire  from  the  close  contact  with  their  enemy. 
Our  Lady  of  Vega,  all  ablaze  from  topgallantmast  to 
quarter-deck,  floated  helplessly  about,  a  specter  of 
flame,  her  guns  going  off  wildly,  and  her  crew  dashing 
themselves  info  the  sea,  in  order  to  escape  by  drown- 
ing from  a  flery  death.  She  was  consumed  to  the 
water's  edge. 

i\Ieantime  Vice-Admiral  Alteras  had  successively  de- 
feated bofh  his  antagonists,  drifting  in  with  them  until 
almost  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  but  never  leav- 
ing them  until,  by  his  superior  gunnery  and  seaman- 
shi}).  he  had  sunk  one  of  them  and  driven  the  other,  a 
he)  1)1  CSS  wreck,  on  shore. 
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Long  Harry,  while  Alteras  had  been  thus  employed, 
had  engaged  another  great  galleon  and  set  her  on  fire. 
She,  too,  was  thoroughly  burned  to  her  hulk ;  but  Ad- 
miral Harry  was  killed. 

By  this  time,  although  it  was  early  of  an  April  after- 
noon, heavy  clouds  of  smoke,  enveloping  the  comba- 
tants pent  together  in  so  small  a  space,  seemed  to  make 
an  atmosphere  of  midnight,  as  the  flames  of  the  burn- 
ing galleons  died  away.  There  was  a  difficulty,  too, 
in  bringing  all  the  Netherland  ships  into  action,  several 
of  the  smaller  ones  having  been  purposely  stationed 
by  Heemskerk  on  the  edge  of  the  bay  to  prevent  the 
possible  escape  of  any  of  the  Spaniards.  While  some 
of  these  distant  ships  were  crowding  sail  in  order  to 
come  to  closer  quarters,  now  that  the  day  seemed  going 
against  the  Spaniards,  a  tremendous  explosion  sud- 
denly shook  the  air.  One  of  the  largest  galleons,  en- 
gaged in  combat  with  a  couple  of  Dutch  vessels,  had 
received  a  hot  shot  full  in  her  powder-magazine,  and 
blew  up  with  all  on  board.  The  blazing  fragments 
drifted  about  among  the  other  ships,  and  two  more 
were  soon  on  fire,  their  guns  going  oft'  and  their  maga- 
zines exploding.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar  seemed  to  reel. 
To  the  nnirky  darkness  succeeded  the  intolei-able  glare 
of  a  new  and  vast  conflagration.  The  scene  in  that 
narrow  roadstead  was  now  almost  infernal.  It  seemed, 
said  an  eye-witness,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  pass- 
ing away.  A  hopeless  panic  seized  the  Spaniards.  The 
battle  was  over.  Tlie  .S7.  Augustine  still  lay  in  the 
deadly  embrace  of  her  antagonist,  but  all  the  other 
galleons  were  sunk  or  burned.  Several  of  the  lesser 
war-ships  had  also  been  destroyed.  It  was  nearly  sun- 
set.    The  St.  Au(jusfiu(    at  l;is1   ran   u})  a  white  flag, 
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but  it  was  not  observed  in  the  fierceness  of  the  last 
moments  of  combat,  the  men  from  the  /Eolus  and  the 
Tiger  making  a  simultaneous  rush  on  board  the  van- 
(luished  foe. 

The  fight  was  done,  but  the  massacre  was  at  its  be- 
ginning. The  trumpeter  of  Captain  Kleinsorg  clam- 
bered like  a  monkey  up  the  mast  of  the  St.  Augustine, 
hauled  down  the  admiral's  flag,  the  last  which  was  still 
waving,  and  gained  the  hundred  florins.  The  ship 
was  full  of  dead  and  dying;  but  a  brutal,  infamous 
butchery  now  took  place.  Some  Netherland  prisoners 
were  found  in  the  hold,  who  related  that  two  messen- 
gers had  been  successively  despatched  to  take  their 
lives  as  they  lay  there  in  chains,  and  that  each  had 
been  shot  as  he  made  his  way  toward  the  execution  of 
the  orders.  This  information  did  not  chill  the  ardor 
of  their  victorious  countrymen.  No  quarter  was  given. 
Such  of  the  victims  as  succeeded  in  throwing  them- 
selves overboard,  out  of  the  St.  Augustine  or  any  of 
the  burning  or  sinking  ships,  were  pursued  by  the 
Xetherlanders,  who  rowed  about  among  them  in  boats, 
shooting,  stabbing,  and  drowning  tlieir  victims  by  hun- 
(li'eds.  It  was  a  sickening  spectacle.  The  bay,  said 
1h()se  who  were  there,  seemed  sown  with  corpses.  Prob- 
ably two  or  three  thousand  were  thus  put  to  death,  or 
had  met  their  fate  before.  Had  the  chivalrous  Heems- 
kerk  lived,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  stopped 
Iln'  massacre.  But  the  thought  of  the  grief  wliieli 
would  fill  the  commonwealth  when  the  news  should 
ai'i'ive  of  his  death,  thus  turning  the  joy  of  the  great 
tfiuiijph  into  lamentations,  increased  the  animosity  of 
his  comrades.  Moreover,  in  ransacking  the  Spanish 
admiral's  ship,  all  his  papers  had  been  found,  among 
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them  many  secret  instructions  from  government  signed, 
"I  the  King,"  ordering  most  inhuman  persecutions, 
not  only  of  the  Netherlanders,  but  of  all  who  should 
in  any  way  assist  them,  at  sea  or  ashore.  Recent  ex- 
amples of  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  royal 
admirals  could  carry  out  these  bloody  instructions  had 
been  furnished  by  the  hangings,  burnings,  and  drown- 
ings of  Fazardo.  But  the  barbarous  ferocity  of  the 
Dutch  on  this  occasion  might  have  taught  a  lesson  even 
to  the  comrades  of  Alva. 

The  fleet  of  Avila  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  hulk 
of  the  St.  Augustine  drifted  ashore,  having  been  aban- 
doned by  the  victors,  and  was  set  on  Are  by  a  few 
Spaniards  who  had  concealed  themselves  on  board,  lest 
she  might  fall  again  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  battle  had  lasted  from  half-past  three  until  sun- 
set. The  Dutch  vessels  remained  all  the  next  day  on 
the  scene  of  their  triumph.  The  townspeople  were  dis- 
cerned, packing  up  their  goods,  and  speeding  panic- 
stricken  into  the  interior.  Had  Heemskerk  survived 
he  would  doubtless  have  taken  Gibraltar,  fortress  and 
town,  and  perhaps  Cadiz,  such  was  the  consternation 
along  the  whole  coast. 

But  his  gallant  spirit  no  longer  directed  the  fleet. 
Bent  rather  upon  plunder  than  glory,  the  ships  now 
dispersed  in  search  of  prizes  toward  the  Azores,  the 
Canaries,  or  along  the  Portuguese  coast,  having  first 
made  a  brief  visit  to  Tetuan,  where  they  were  raptur- 
ously received  by  the  bey. 

The  Hollanders  lost  no  ships,  and  but  one  hundred 
seamen  were  killed.  Two  vessels  were  despatched 
homewai'd  diivetly.  one  with  sixty  wounded  sailors,  the 
other  with  the  embalmed  body  of  the  fallen  Heems- 
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kerk.  The  hero  Avas  honored  with  a  magnificeiit  fu- 
neral in  Amsterdam  at  the  public  expense, — the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  Eepublic,— and  his 
name  was  enrolled  on  the  most  precious  page  of  her 
records.^ 

^  The  chief  authorities  for  this  remarkable  battle  are  Meteren, 
547,  548 ;  Grotius,  xvi.  731-738 ;  Wagenaer,  ix.  251-258. 
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Internal  condition  of  Spain— Character  of  the  people— Influence 
of  the  Inquisition — Population  and  revenue— Incomes  of  church 
and  government- Degradation  of  labor- Expulsion  of  the  Moors 
and  its  consequences— Venality  the  special  characteristic  of 
Spanisli  polity — Maxims  of  the  foreign  polity  of  Spain— The 
Spanish  army  and  navy— Insolvent  state  of  the  government- The 
Duke  of  Lenna — His  position  in  the  state- Origin  of  his  power 
—System  of  bribery  and  trafficking— Philip  III.— His  character — 
Domestic  life  of  the  king  and  queen. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  interior  condition  of  Spain,  now  that 
there  had  been  more  than  nine  years  of  a  new  reign, 
shoiikl  no  k)nger  be  deferred. 

Spain  was  still  superstitiously  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing power  of  the  world,  although  foiled  in  all  its  fan- 
tastic and  gigantic  schemes.  It  was  still  supposed, 
according  to  current  dogma,  to  share  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire  the  dominion  of  the  earth. ^  A  series  of  for- 
tunate marriages  having  united  manj'  of  the  richest 
and  fairest  portions  of  Europe  under  a  single  scepter, 
it  was  popularly  believed,  in  a  period  when  men  were 
not  nuich  given  as  yet  to  examine  very  deeply  the  prin- 
ciples of  h\niian  governments  or  the  causes  of  national 
greatness,  that  an  aggregation  of  powers  which  had 
resulted  from  pi'eposterous  laws  of  succession  really 
^  Gir°  Soraiizo,  Rt'lazione. 
VOL.  VI.— 7  97 
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constituted  a  mighty  empire,  founded  by  genius  and 
valor. 

The  Spanish  people,  endowed  with  an  acute  and 
exuberant  genius,  which  had  exhibited  itself  in  many 
paths  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  with  singular 
aptitude  for  military  adventure,  organization,  and 
achievement,  with  a  great  variety,  in  short,  of  splendid 
and  ennobling  qualities,  had  been,  for  a  long  succession 
of  years,  accursed  with  almost  the  very  worst  political 
institutions  known  to  history.  The  depth  of  their  mis- 
ery and  of  their  degradation  was  hardly  yet  known  to 
themselves,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  most  hideous 
proof  of  the  tyranny  of  which  they  had  been  the  vic- 
tims. To  the  outward  world,  the  hollow  fabric,  out 
of  which  the  whole  pith  and  strength  had  been  slowly 
gnawed  away,  was  imposing  and  majestic  still.  But 
the  priest,  the  soldier,  and  the  courtier  had  been 
busy  too  long,  and  had  done  their  work  too  thor- 
oughly, to  leave  much  hope  of  arresting  the  universal 
decay. 

Nor  did  there  seem  any  probability  that  the  attempt 
would  be  made. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  reform  wide-spread  abuses, 
even  when  they  are  acknowledged  to  exist,  but  when 
gigantic  vices  are  proudly  pointed  to  as  the  noblest  of 
institutions  and  as  the  very  foundations  of  the  state, 
there  seems  nothing  for  the  patriot  to  long  for  but  the 
deluge. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  the  Spanisli  population, 
having  a  veiy  large  admixture  of  those  races  wliieh, 
because  not  Catholic  at  heart,  were  stigmatized  as  iiiis- 
d'cjiiits,  heretics,  ])agans.  and,  genei'ally,  as  accui'sed, 
was  by  nature  singularly  prone  to  religious  innova- 
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tion.^  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Holy  Inquisition,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  acute  and  thoughtful  observers  in 
the  beginning;  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  in- 
famous heresies  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  rest  would 
have  long  before  taken  possession  of  the  land.-  To 
that  most  blessed  establishment  it  was  owing  that 
Spain  had  not  polluted  itself  in  the  filth  and  ordure  of 
the  Keformation,  and  had  been  spared  the  horrible 
fate  which  had  befallen  large  portions  of  Germany, 
Fi-anee,  Britain,  and  other  barbarous  Northern  nations. 
It  was  conscientiously  and  thankfully  believed  in 
Spain,  two  centuries  ago,  that  the  state  had  been  saved 
from  political  and  moral  ruin  by  that  admirable  ma- 
chine which  detected  heretics  with  unerring  accuracy, 
l)urned  them  when  detected,  and  consigned  their  de- 
scendants t(^  political  incapacity  and  social  infamy  to 
the  remotest  generation."' 

1  "Li  popoli  per  la  gran  mescolanza  che  haiino  avnto  eoi  Mori 
0  Giiulei  sono  molto  faeili  a  divertire  dal  diivtto  sentiero  della 
fcde.''  — Gir"^  Soraiizo,  Relazione.  "Tremando  gli  Rpatcnuoli 
pci'flie  iiK'omiiiC'iarono  a  colpirli  1'  eresia  nei  tompi  di  Filippo  II. 
lion  solo  nel  volyo  ma  ant-he  nella  alta  nobilta."  — S.  Contarini, 
Ki'lazionc. 

-  "E  rispcttato  1'  inqiiisitoro  maggiore  come  se  fosse  un  papa, 
ha  il  tribunal  del  siio  oflieio  per  tutte  le  terre.  In  somma  si  i)uo 
dire  che  il  rigore  di  questo  ofRcio  mantiene  il  rito  della  vera  reli- 
gione  in  Spagna  die  senza  questo  si  puo  graudemente  temei-e  che 
per  li  tanti  Moreschi  e  Marani  che  sono  sparsi  per  il  paese  si 
vederiauo  per  qnesto  ris]ietto  di  religione  d(-i  movimeiiti  e  delle 
commozioni  important i."  —  Soranz(). 

^  "Con  tanta  vergogna  ed  ignominia  che  in  eterno  resta  inac- 
chiata  quella  discendenza  di  iiifamia  ne  sono  cajiaci  i  jiosteri  ili 
dignita  ne  di  oiiore  alcuno  ondc  tntti  jirocurano  di  vivere  in 
maniera  da  non  iinhrattarsi  in  taiita  lordnra  niantenere  la  Spagna 
libera  dall'  infozione  dell'  eresia.  jicste  die  ha  infeltato  e  rovinato 
gran  parte  del  moudo,"  etc.— Uir"  Sorauzo,  Kelazione. 
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As  the  awful  conseciueiices  of  religious  freedom,  men 
pointed  with  a  shudder  to  the  condition  of  nations  al- 
ready speeding  on  the  road  to  ruin,  from  which  the 
two  peninsulas  at  least  had  been  saved.  Yet  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  with  the  xVmerican  Republic  still  an  em- 
bryo in  its  bosom,  France,  North  Germany,  and  other 
great  powers,  had  hardly  then  begun  their  headlong 
career.  Whether  the  road  of  religious  liberty  was 
leading  exactly  to  political  ruin,  the  coming  centuries 
were  to  judge. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  former  chapters  for  the 
characterization  of  Philip  II.  and  his  polity.  But 
there  had  now  been  nearly  ten  years  of  another  reign. 
The  system  inaugurated  by  Charles  and  perfected  by 
his  son  had  reached  its  last  expression  under  Philip  III. 

The  evil  done  by  father  and  son  lived  and  bore  plen- 
tiful fruit  in  the  epoch  of  the  grandson.  And  this  is 
inevitable  in  history.  No  generation  is  long-lived 
enough  to  reap  the  harvest,  whether  of  good  or  evil, 
which  it  sows. 

Philip  II.  had  been  indefatigable  in  evil,  a  thorough 
believer  in  his  supernatural  mission  as  despot,  not  en- 
tirely without  capacity  for  affairs,  personally  absorbed 
by  the  routine  of  his  bureau. 

He  was  a  king,  as  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
kingly  office.  His  policy  was  continued  after  his 
death ;  but  there  was  no  longer  a  king.  That  im- 
portant regulator  to  the  governmental  machinery 
was  wanting.  How  its  place  was  supplied  will  soon 
ai)pear. 

Meantime  the  organic  functions  were  pei'formed  very 
much  ill  the  old  way.  There  was,  at  least,  no  lack  of 
priests  or  courtiers. 
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Spain  at  this  epoch  had  probably  less  than  twelve 
millions  of  inhabitants,  although  the  statistics  of  those 
days  cannot  be  relied  upon  M'ith  accuracy.^  The  whole 
revenue  of  the  state  was  nominally  sixteen  or  seventeen 
millions  of  dollars,  but  the  greater  portion  of  that 
income  was  pledged  for  many  coming  years  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Genoa.^  All  the  little  royal  devices  for  in- 
creasing the  budget  by  debasing  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
by  issuing  millions  of  copper  tokens,  by  lowering  the 
promised  rate  of  interest  on  government  loans,  by  for- 
mally repudiating  both  interest  and  principal,  had 
been  tried,  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign,  with 
the  usual  success.  An  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
stimulating  industry  and  improving  morals  by  con- 
verting beneficent  commerce  into  baleful  gambling— 
that  fatal  invention  did  not  then  exist.  Meantime  the 
legitimate  trader  and  innocent  citizen  were  harassed, 
and  the  general  public  endangered,  as  much  as  the  lim- 
ited machinery  of  the  epoch  permitted. 

The  available,  unpledged  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
hardly  amounted  to  five  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
The  regular  annual  income  of  the  Church  was  at  least 
six  millions.'*     The  whole  personal  property  of  the  na- 

1  Priuli  (1G04-160R)  puts  tlio  population  of  Spain,  inclusive  of 
foreign  residents,  at  13,000,000  (F.  Priuli,  Relazione).  But  Agos- 
tino  de  Bias,  in  his  work  on  the  population  of  Spain  from  oflReial 
records,  cited  by  N.  Barozzi  (notes,  S.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  3r)3),  allows  but 
9,680,191  inhabitants  for  the  whole  peninsula. 

2  "  Souo  r  entrato  di  S.  M.  come  dicono  da  IG  milioni  in  circa 
quasi  tutte  impegnate  e  nou  solo  impegnatc  ma  si  jiuo  dire  annul- 
late  perche  sono  obbligate  a  maggior  prezzo  che  vagliano,'"  etc.— 
Ott°  Bou,  Relazione.  Compare  Gir"  Soranzo,  who  puts  tlie  nomi- 
nal whole  at  17,000,(iOU,  but  ''impegnate  ed  annihilate  affatto." 

^  F.  Priuli,  Relazione. 
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tion  was  estimated— in  a  very  clumsy  and  unsatisfac- 
tory way,  no  doubt— at  sixty  millions  of  dollars.^  Thus 
the  income  of  the  priesthood  was  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
wliole  funded  estate  of  the  country,  and  at  least 
a  million  a  year  more  than  the  income  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Could  a  more  biting  epigram  be  made  upon 
the  condition  to  which  the  nation  had  been  re- 
duced ? 

Labor  was  more  degraded  than  ever.  The  indus- 
trious classes,  if  such  could  be  said  to  exist,  were  es- 
teemed every  day  more  and  more  infamous.  Mer- 
chants, shopkeepers,  mechanics,  were  reptiles,  as  vilely 
esteemed  as  Jews,  Moors,  Protestants,  or  pagans.  Ac- 
quiring wealth  by  any  kind  of  production  was  dishon- 
orable. A  grandee  who  should  permit  himself  to  sell 
the  wool  from  his  boundless  sheep-walks  disgraced  his 
caste,  and  was  accounted  as  low  as  a  merchant.*  To 
create  was  the  business  of  slaves  and  miscreants ;  to 
destroy  was  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  Christians 
and  nobles.  To  cheat,  to  pick,  and  to  steal,  on  the 
most  minute  and  the  most  gigantic  scale— these  were 
also  among  the  dearest  privileges  of  the  exalted  classes. 
No  merchandise  Avas  polluting  save  the  produce  of 
honest  industry.  To  sell  places  in  church  and  state, 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  sacred  tribunals  of  law ; 
to  take  bribes  from  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  in 
sums  infinitesimal  or  enormous;  to  pillage  the  ex- 
clKHjuer  in  every  imaginable  form;  to  dispose  of  titles 
of  honor,  orders  of  chivalry,  posts  in  municipal  coun- 

'  ''Eppurc  la  Spagna  t'  povi'ra  noii  trovaiulosciio  in  essa  ]iiu  di 
si'ssaiila  Tiiilioiii  frri  capilali  c  roVx'  di  .scrvizio."  — Fran.  J'riuli, 
.Aiiilus.  a  Filippu  HI.,  ]G04-1G()S. 

-   Il.)id.      C'uujpare  notes  oH  Jjaro/.zi,  S.  I.  vol.  i.  j).  351. 
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cil  ^  at  auction ;  to  barter  influence,  audiences,  official 
interviews  against  money  cynically  paid  down  in  ras- 
cal counters— all  this  was  esteemed  consistent  with  pa- 
trician dignity. 

The  ministers,  ecclesiastics,  and  those  about  court, 
obtaining  a  monopoly  of  such  trade,  left  the  business 
of  production  and  circulation  to  their  inferiors,  while, 
as  has  already  been  sufficiently  indicated,  religious 
fanaticism  and  a  pride  of  race,  which  nearly  amounted 
to  idiocy,  had  generated  a  scorn  for  labor  even  among 
the  lowest  orders.  As  a  natural  consequence,  com- 
merce and  the  mechanical  arts  fell  almost  exclusively 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners— Italians,  English,  and 
French — who  resorted  in  yearly  increasing  numbers  to 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
industry  which  the  natives  despised.^ 

The  capital  thus  acquired  was  at  regular  intervals 
removed  from  the  country  to  other  lands,  where  wealth 
resulting  from  traffic  or  manufactures  was  not  ac- 
counted infamous. 

Moreover,  as  the  soil  of  the  country  was  held  by  a 
few  great  proprietors, — an  immense  portion  in  the 
dead-hand  of  an  insatiate  and  ever-grasping  cluirch, 
and  much  of  the  remainder  in  vast  entailed  estates, — 
it  was  nearly  impossible  for  the  masses  of  the  })eop]e 
to  become  owners  of  any  portion  of  the  land.  To  be 
an  agricultural  day-laborer  at  less  than  a  beggar's 
wage  could  hardly  be  a  tempting  pursuit  for  a  pi-oud 

1  "Quelli  ehe  govpniaiio  nellc  oittA  soiio  cliiniiiati  IJrjjidorcs  (^ 
80110  nolle  citta  grand!  in  mnnci-o  di  40  c  forsi'  pin  c  ixdlc  picoolc 
in  minor  numoro  ;  qiiesti  impic^hi  il  re  vciide  ])er  deiiari  c  sccundo 
i  luoglii  doA'o  vanno  soglioiio  cssci'  vciiduti  per  4  o  (>  iiiill(>  diicati 
cio  che  ])orta  al  popolo  gran  dauno,*'  ote.  — S.  Coutarini. 

-  Gir°  Suranzo. 
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and  indolent  race.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  business  of  the  brigand,  the  smuggler,  the  profes- 
sional mendicant  became  from  year  to  year  more  at- 
tractive and  more  overdone ;  while  an  ever-thickening 
swarm  of  priests,  friars,  and  nuns  of  every  order,  en- 
gendered out  of  a  corrupt  and  decaying  society,  in- 
creasing the  general  indolence,  immorality,  and  unpro- 
ductive consumption,  and  frightfully  diminishing  the 
productive  force  of  the  country,  fed  like  locusts  upon 
what  was  left  in  the  unhappy  land.  "To  shirk  labor, 
infinite  numbers  become  priests  and  friars,"  said  a 
good  Catholic  in  the  year  1608.^ 

Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  the  Penin- 
sula, which  might  have  been  the  granary  of  the  world, 
did  not  produce  food  enough  for  its  own  popula- 
tion. Corn  became  a  regular  article  of  import  into 
Spain,  and  would  have  come  in  larger  quantities 
than  it  did  had  the  industry  of  the  country  fur- 
nished sufficient  material  to  exchange  for  necessary 
food. 

And  as  if  it  had  been  an  object  of  ambition  with  the 
priests  and  courtiers  who  then  ruled  a  noble  country 
to  make  at  exactly  this  epoch  the  most  startling  mani- 
festation of  human  fatuity  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  it  was  now  resolved  by  government  to  expel  by 
armed  force  nearly  the  whole  stock  of  intelligent  and 
experienced  labor,  agricultural  and  mechanical,  from 
the  country.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  upon  an 
event  \\hich,  if  it  were  not  so  familiarly  known  to 
mankind,  would  seem  almost  incredible.  But  the  ex- 
pulsion   of   the   Moors   is,    alas!   no   exaggerated    and 

1  "Per  scliivar  il  trava<;lio  cd  infijiiti  si  fanuo  proti  e  frati."— 
C!ir"  Soruiizo,  AniLas.  a  Filippo  III.,  IGOS-lGll. 
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imaginary  satire,  but  a  monument  of  wickedness 
and  insanity  such  as  is  not  often  seen  in  human  his- 
tory. 

Already,  in  the  very  first  years  of  the  century,  John 
Ribera,  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  had  recommended  and 
urged  the  scheme. 

It  was  too  gigantic  a  project  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution at  once,  but  it  was  slowly  matured  by  the  aid  of 
other  ecclesiastics.  At  last  there  were  indications,  both 
human  and  divine,  that  the  expulsion  of  these  mis- 
creants could  no  longer  be  deferred.  It  was  rumored 
and  believed  that  a  general  conspiracy  existed  among 
the  Moors  to  rise  upon  the  government,  to  institute  a 
general  massacre,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
allies  and  relatives  on  the  Barbary  coast,  to  reestab- 
lish the  empire  of  the  infidels.^ 

A  convoy  of  eighty  ass-loads  of  oil  on  the  way  to 
Madrid  had  halted  at  a  wayside  inn.  A  few  flasks 
were  stolen,  and  those  who  consumed  it  were  made 
sick.  Some  of  the  thieves  even  died,  or  were  said  to 
have  died,  in  consequence.^  Instantly  the  rumor  flew 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  town  to  town,  that  the 
royal  family,  the  court,  the  whole  capital,  all  Spain, 
were  to  be  poisoned  with  that  oil.  If  such  were  the 
scheme  it  Avas  certainly  a  less  ingenious  one  than  the 
famous  plot  by  which  the  Spanish  government  was  sus- 
pected but  a  few  years  before  to  have  so  n^^nrly  suc- 
ceeded in  blowing  the  king,  peers,  and  commons  of 
England  into  the  air. 

Tbe  proof  of  flourish  guilt  was  deemed  all-sufficient, 
especially  as  it  was  sui)ported  by  supeniaturai  evidence 
of  the  most  portentous  and  convincing  kind.     For  sev- 

1  Gir"  Soraiizo.  -  Ibid. 
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eral  daj's  together  a  dark  cloud,  tinged  with  blood-red, 
had  been  seen  to  hang  over  Valencia.^ 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Daroca,  a  din  of  drums  and 
trumpets  and  the  clang  of  arms  had  been  heard  in  the 
sky,  just  as  a  procession  went  out  of  a  monastery .- 

At  Valencia  the  image  of  the  Virgin  had  shed  tears. 
In  another  place  her  statue  had  been  discovered  in  a 
state  of  profuse  perspiration.^ 

AVhat  more  conclusive  indications  could  be  required 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  Moors?  what  other  means  de- 
vised for  saving  crown,  church,  and  kingdom  from 
destruction  but  to  expel  the  whole  mass  of  unbelievers 
from  the  soil  which  they  had  too  long  profaned? 

Archbishop  Ribera  was  fully  sustained  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  re- 
ceived energetic  support  from  government. 

Eibera  had  solemnly  announced  that  the  Moors  were 
so  greedy  of  money,  so  determined  to  keep  it,  and  so 
occupied  with  pursuits  most  apt  for  acquiring  it,  that 
they  had  come  to  be  the  sponge  of  Spanish  wealth. 
The  best  proof  of  this,  continued  the  reverend  sage, 
was  that,  inhabiting  in  general  poor  little  villages  and 
sterile  tracts  of  country,  paying  to  the  lords  of  the 
manor  one  third  of  the  crops,  and  being  overladen 
with  special  taxes  imposed  only  upon  them,  they  never- 
theless became  rich,  while  the  Christians,  cultivating 
the  most  fertile  land,  were  in  abject  poverty.* 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  this  should  not  be 
satire.     Certainly  the  most  delicate  irony  could  not 

1  Giro  Soranzo,  and  notes  of  N.  Barozzi.  -  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 

'  Escriba,  Yida  de  Dou  Jiian  de  Ribera,  paptd  segundo,  quoted 
by  LufuontL',  xv.  370-390. 
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portray  the  vicious  institutions  under  which  the  maj::- 
nificent  territory  and  noble  i)eople  of  Spain  were  thus 
doomed  to  ruin  more  subtly  and  forcibly  than  was  done 
by  the  honest  brutality  of  this  churchman.  The  care- 
ful tillage;  the  beautiful  system  of  irrigation  by  acjue- 
duct  and  canal ;  the  scientific  processes  by  which  these 
"accursed"  had  caused  the  wilderness  to  bloom  with 
cotton,  sugar,  and  every  kind  of  fruit  and  grain ;  the 
untiring  industry,  exquisite  ingenuity,  and  cultivated 
taste  by  which  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  me- 
chanics, guilty  of  a  darker  complexion  than  that  of 
the  peninsular  Goths,  had  enriched  their  native  land 
with  splendid  fabrics  in  cloth,  paper,  leather,  silk, 
tapestry,  and  by  so  doing  had  acquired  fortunes  for 
themselves,  despite  iniquitous  taxation,  religious  perse- 
cution, and  social  contumely — all  these  were  crimes 
against  a  race  of  idlers,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  sloth 
which  imagined  itself  to  be  pride. 

The  industrious,  the  intelligent,  the  wealthy,  were 
denounced  as  criminals,  and  hunted  to  death  or  into 
exile  as  vermin,  while  the  Lermas,  the  Ucedas,  and  the 
rest  of  the  brood  of  cormorants  settled  more  thickly 
than  ever  around  their  prey. 

Meantime  government  declared  that  the  piece  of 
four  maravedis  should  be  worth  eight  maravedis ;  the 
piece  of  two  maravedis  being  fixed  at  four.^  Thus  the 
specie  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  doubled,  and  bj'  means 
of  this  enlightened  legislation.  Spain,  after  destroying 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacture,  was  to  main- 
tain great  armies  and  navies  and  esta])lish  universal 
monarchy. 

This  measure,  which  n  wiscM-  cluirehman  than  Ribera, 
1  Lafueutr,  Hist.  Gen.  do  Espaua,  xv.  295, 
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Cardinal  Richelieu,  afterward  declared  the  most  auda- 
cious and  barbarous  ever  recorded  by  history,  Avas  car- 
ried out  with  great  regularity  of  organization.^  It 
was  ordained  that  the  Moors  should  be  collected  at 
three  indicated  points,  whence  they  were  not  to  move 
on  pain  of  death,  until  duly  escorted  by  troops  to  the 
ports  of  embarkation.  The  children  under  the  age  of 
four  years  were  retained,  of  course  without  their  pa- 
rents, from  Avhora  they  were  forever  separated.  With 
admirable  forethought,  too,  the  priests  took  measures, 
as  they  supposed,  that  the  arts  of  refining  sugar,  irri- 
gating the  rice-fields,  constructing  canals  and  aque- 
ducts, besides  many  other  useful  branches  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  business,  should  not  die  out  with 
the  intellectual,  accomplished,  and  industrious  race, 
alone  competent  to  practise  them,  which  was  now  sent 
forth  to  die.  A  very  small  number,  not  more  than  six 
in  each  hundred,  were  accordingly  reserved  to  instruct 
other  inhabitants  of  Spain  in  those  useful  arts  which 
they  were  now  more  than  ever  encouraged  to  despise. 

Five  hundred  thousand  full-grown  human  beings,  as 
energetic,  ingenious,  accomplished,  as  any  then  exist- 
ing in  the  world,  were  thus  thrust  forth  into  the  deserts 
beyond  sea,  as  if  Spain  had  been  overstocked  with 
skilled  labor,  and  as  if  its  native  production  had  al- 
ready outgrown  the  world's  power  of  consumption. 

Had  an  equal  number  of  mendicant  monks,  witli  the 
two  archbishops  who  had  contrived  this  deed  at  their 
head,  been  exported  instead  of  the  Moors,  the  future 
of  Spain  might  have  been  a  more  fortunate  one  than 
it  was  likely  to  prove.  The  event  was  in  itself  per- 
haps of  temporary  advantage  to  the  Dutch  Republic, 
1  Mt'm.  do  Uicliolieu,  x.  2.11,  cited  by  Lafueiitc,  ubi  sup. 
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as  the  poverty  and  general  misery,  aggravated  by  this 
disastrous  policy,  rendered  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
states'  independence  by  Spain  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity.^ 

It  is  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  further  disquisi- 
tion as  to  the  various  branches  of  the  royal  revenue. 
They  remained  essentially  the  same  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  and  have  been  elaborately  set  forth  in  a 
previous  chapter.  The  gradual  drying  up  of  resources 
in  all  the  wide-spread  and  heterogeneous  territories 
subject  to  the  Spanish  scepter  is  the  striking  phenome- 
non of  the  present  epoch.  The  distribution  of  such 
wealth  as  was  still  created  followed  the  same  laws 
which  had  long  prevailed,  while  the  decay  and  national 
paralysis,  of  which  the  prognostics  could  hardly  be 
mistaken,  were  a  natural  result  of  the  system. 

The  six  archbishops  had  now  grown  to  eleven,'  and 
still  received  gigantic  revenues,  the  income  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  including  the  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  destined  for  repairing  the  cathedral,  being 
estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Seville  and  the  others  varying 
from  one  hundi'ed  and  fifty  dollars  to  fifty  thousand.^ 
The  sixty-three  bishops  perliaps  averaged  fifty  thou- 
sand a  year  each,*  and  there  Avere  eight  more  in  Italy. ^ 

The  L'oinnuiiult'rirs  of  chivalry,  two  hundred  at  least 
in  num1)cr,  W(,'re  likewise  enormously  profitable.  Some 
of  them  were  worth  thirty  thousand  a  year,  the  aggre- 

1  Gir''  Soranzo,  Tielazioiic.  The  ambassador  expressly  states 
it  as  a  fact.  Compare  especially  Lafiiente's  admirable  history  of 
Spain,  XV.  294,  29.'.  see;.,  .']7l)-.194. 

-  Ibid.  3  [-;.  Coiiiariiii.  Kelazioue.     Fran.  Priuli. 

*  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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gate  annual  value  being  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
millions,  and  all  in  Lerma's  gift,  upon  his  own  terms.^ 

Chivalry,  that  noblest  of  ideals,  without  which,  in 
some  shape  or  another,  the  world  would  be  a  desert  and 
a  sty ;  which  included  within  itself  many  of  the  noblest 
virtues  which  can  adorn  mankind— generosity,  self-de- 
nial, chastity,  frugality,  patience,  protection  to  the 
feeble,  the  downtrodden,  and  the  oppressed,  the  love 
of  daring  adventure,  devotion  to  a  pure  religion  and  a 
lofty  purpose ;  most  admirably  pathetic,  even  when  in 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  most  fantastic— had  been  the 
proudest  and  most  poetical  of  Spanish  characteristics, 
never  to  be  entirely  uprooted  from  the  national  heart. 

Alas!  what  was  there  in  the  commanderies  of  Cala- 
trava,  Alcantara,  Santiago,  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
knightly  orders,  as  then  existing,  to  respond  to  the 
noble  sentiments  on  which  all  were  supposed  to  be 
founded?  Institutions  for  making  money,  for  pillag- 
ing the  poor  of  their  hard-earned  pittance,  trafficked 
in  by  greedy  ministers  and  needy  courtiers  with  a 
shamelessness  which  had  long  ceased  to  blush  at  vices 
however  gross,  at  venality  however  mean. 

Venality  was  in  truth  the  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  Spanish  polity  at  this  epoch.  Everything  po- 
litical or  ecclesiastical,  from  highest  to  lowest,  was 
matter  of  merchandise. 

It  was  the  autocrat,  governing  king  and  kingdom, 
who  disposed  of  episcopal  miters,  cardinals'  hats,  com- 
manders' crosses,  the  offices  of  regidors  or  municipal 
magistrates  in  all  the  cities,  farmings  of  revenues,  col- 
lectorships  of  taxes,  at  prices  fixed  by  himself. 

^  Authorities  last  cited.  Gir"  Soranzo  :  "Essendo  cajiaci  li  raa- 
ritati  e  ogiii  ultra  condizione  di  i)ersone  uou  eccettuato  le  donne." 
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It  was  never  known  that  the  pope  refused  to  con- 
firm the  eecU'siastieal  nominations  wliich  were  made 
by  the  Spanish  court. 

The  nuncius  liad  the  privik'ge  of  dispensing;  the 
small  cures  from  thirty  doUars  a  year  downward,'  of 
which  the  number  was  enormous.  Many  of  these  were 
capable,  in  careful  hands,  of  becoming-  ten  times  as 
valuable  as  their  nominal  estimate,-  and  the  busi- 
ness in  them  became  in  conseipience  very  extensive 
and  lucrative.  They  were  often  disposed  of  for 
the  benefit  of  servants  and  the  hangers-on  of  noble 
families,  to  laymen,  to  women,  children,  to  babes 
unborn. 

When  such  was  the  most  thriving  industry  in  the 
land,  was  it  wonderful  that  the  poor  of  high  and  low 
degree  were  anxious  in  ever-increasing  swarms  to  effect 
their  entrance  into  convent,  monastery,  and  church, 
and  that  trade,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  lan- 
guished ? 

The  foreign  polity  of  the  court  remained  as  it  had 
been  established  by  Philip  II. 

Its  maxims  wei'e  very  simple.  To  do  unto  your 
neighbor  all  possible  harm,  and  to  foster  the  ui'eafness 
of  Spain  by  sowing  discord  and  maintaining  civil  war 
in  all  other  nations,  was  the  fundamental  precept.  To 
bribe  and  corrupt  the  servants  of  other  potentates,  to 
maintain  a  regular  paid  body  of  adherents  in  foreign 
lands,  ever  ready  to  engage  in  schemes  of  assassina- 
tion, conspiracy,  sedition,  and  rebellion  against  the 
legitimate  authority,  to  make  mankind  miserable,  so 
far  as  it  was  in  the  i)ower  of  human  force  or  craft  to 
produce  wretchedness,  were  objects  still  faithfully  pur- 

1  F.  Soraii/,0.  -  Ibid. 
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sued.^  They  had  not  yet  led  to  the  entire  destruction 
of  other  realms  and  their  submission  to  the  single  scep- 
ter of  Spain,  nor  had  they  developed  the  resources, 
material  or  moral,  of  a  mighty  empire  so  thoroughly 
as  might  have  been  done  perhaps  by  a  less  insidious 
policy,  but  they  had  never  been  abandoned. 

It  was  a  steady  object  of  policy  to  keep  such  poten- 
tates of  Italy  as  were  not  already  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Spanish  crown  in  a  state  of  internecine  feud 
with  each  other  and  of  virtual  dependence  on  the  pow- 
erful kingdom.  The  same  policy  pursued  in  France, 
of  fomenting  civil  war  by  subsidy,  force,  and  chicane 
during  a  long  succession  of  years  in  order  to  reduce 
that  magnificent  realm  under  the  scepter  of  Philip, 
has  been  described  in  detail.  The  clironic  rebellion  of 
Ireland  against  the  English  crown  had  been  assisted 
and  inflamed  in  every  possible  mode,  the  system  being 
considered  as  entirely  justified  by  the  aid  and  comfort 
afforded  by  the  (lueen  to  the  Dutch  rebels. 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  the  system  according  to 
which  kingdoms  and  provinces,  with  the  populations 

^  "In  Francia  meflcsimamonte  procurava  col  tenor  lo  provincie 
disunite,  divise  le  forze,  soparati  pli  animi,  diffidenti  i  pensieri, 
ribellati  i  principi,  sollevati  i  popoli  e  tirando  per  questa  via  le 
cose  al  hmgo  di  stancare  e  si  fosse  potuto  di  ridurre  in  niente  le 
forze  di  quella  corona  ...  la  prima  giova  alia  Spagna  jier  eonser- 
varsi,  proourando  di  tener  lontane  le  sedizioni  nei  proprii  rogni 
e  di  nutrire  le  discordie  negli  altri  potentati  .  .  .  e  vedendo  ehe 
questo  imperio  non  fe  appoggiato  alle  richezze  de'  grandi  chi 
pochissimi  sono  die  non  siano  in  qnalche  via  consumati,  non  alle 
speranze  dei  popoli  perclie  questi  con  le  molte  gravezze  sono  op- 
presse,  non  alle  arnii  poiche  propria  milizia  che  sia  disciplinata 
non  tiene  la  Spagna  ...  si  ]nio  affirmare  die  resti  il  prindpale 
fondainento  di  questo  imperio  collocato  negli  trnvagli  nella  debo- 
lezza  e  divisione  degli  altri  iiotcntati,"  etc.— F.  Sorauzo. 
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dwelling  therein,  were  transferable  like  real  estate  by 
means  of  marriage-settlements,  entails,  and  testaments, 
that  the  proprietorship  of  most  of  the  great  realms  in 
Christendom  was  matter  of  fierce  legal  dispute.  Law- 
suits, which  in  chancery  could  last  for  centuries  before 
a  settlement  of  the  various  claims  was  made,  might 
have  infinitely  enriched  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
and  reduced  all  the  parties  to  beggary,  had  there  been 
any  tribunal  but  the  battle-field  to  decide  among  the 
august  litigants.  Thus  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
claimed  the  legal  proprietorship  and  sovereignty  of 
Brittany,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Gascony,  Calais,  and  Bou- 
logne in  Prance,  besides  the  whole  kingdom  by  right  of 
conquest.^  The  French  king  claimed  to  be  rightful 
heir  of  Castile,  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  Aragon,  Navarre, 
nearly  all  the  Spanish  peninsula,  in  short,  including 
the  whole  of  Portugal  and  the  Balearic  Islands  to  boot.- 
The  King  of  Spain  claimed,  as  we  have  seen  often 
enough,  not  only  Brittany  but  all  France  as  his  law- 
ful inheritance.  Such  was  the  virtue  of  the  prevalent 
doctrine  of  propi-ietorship.  l<]very  potentate  was  de- 
frauded of  his  rights,  and  every  potentate  was  a  crimi- 
nal usurper.  As  for  the  ])eople,  it  would  have  excited 
a  smile  of  sujierior  wisdom  on  regal,  legal,  or  sacei'- 
dotal  H[)s  had  it  been  suggested  that  by  any  possibiiily 
tlu'  governed  could  have  a  voice  or  a  thought  in  regard 
to  the  rulers  wlioni  God  in  his  gi-aee  had  raised  up  to 
be  their  proprietoi's  and  masters. 

The  army  of  Spain  was  sunk  far  below  llie  standard 
at   which  it   had  been  kept    when   it  seetiu^l  lit   to  con- 

'  Niceolo  Moliii,  Ainbase.  apjircsso  (iiacomo  I.,  IGOT,  in  Baroz/.i 
iiud  Iiercliet,  S.  IV.  vol.  i.  I'letro  I'l-iuli,  Ambasc.  in  Francia, 
1G08,  ibid.  -  P.  I'riuli,  iibi  sup, 
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qiier  and  govern  the  world.  Neither  by  Spain  nor  by 
Italy  could  those  audacious,  disciplined,  and  obedient 
legions  be  furnished,^  at  which  the  enemies  of  the 
mighty  despot  trembled  from  one  extremity  of  the 
earth  to  the  other.  Peculation,  bankruptcy,  and  mu- 
tiny had  done  their  work  at  last.  AVe  have  recently 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  veterans  in 
Flanders  at  critical  epochs.  At  this  moment  seventy 
thousand  soldiers  were  on  the  muster-  and  pay-roll  of 
the  army  serving  in  those  provinces,  Avhile  not  thirty 
thousand  men  existed  in  the  flesh. 

The  navy  was  sunk  to  fifteen  or  twenty  old  galleys, 
battered,  dismantled,  unseaworthy,  and  a  few  armed 
ships  for  convoying  the  East-  and  West-Indiamen  to 
and  from  their  destinations.* 

The  general  poverty  was  so  great  that  it  was  often 
absolutely  impossible  to  purchase  food  for  the  royal 
household.''  "If  you  ask  me,"  said  a  cool  observer, 
"how  this  great  show  of  empire  is  maintained,  when 
the  funds  are  so  small,  I  answer  that  it  is  done  by  not 
paying  at  all.''*  The  government  was  shamelessly, 
hopelessly  bankrupt.  The  noble  band  of  courtiers 
were  growing  enormously  i-ieh.  The  state  was  a  car- 
cass which  unclean  vultui'es  were  picking  to  the  bones. 

The  foremost  man  in  the  laiul  —  the  autocrat,  the  ab- 
solute' master  in  state  and  church— was  the  Duke  of 
Lerma.'^ 

1  S.  Coiitarini,  Kolazione :  "  Perehe  la  Spagna  si  trova 
f^popolata.'"  -  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.:  "^romoiiti  nci  quali  le  mense  reali  mancavaiio  dol 
Jiccessai'io  fnido  cibaisi."'  ^  Ibid. 

'  ]''ianc<si'(i  Soraiizr),  KclazifHH'  di  Spajrua  Aiiibaseiatc)rt'  dall' 
anno  l.">rt7-U)(tL'.  in  Baro/.zi  and  P)(i'clHt.  S.  I.  vol.  i.  pp.  1-1114. 
Otl"  lion,   Anibast-iatore  strata   Filippo  III.  nci  1G02,  liclazione, 
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Very  rarely  in  human  history  has  an  individual  at- 
tained to  such  unlimited  power  under  a  monarchy 
without  actually  placing  the  crown  upon  his  own  head. 
Mayors  of  the  palace,  in  the  days  of  the  do-nothinfi 
kings,  wielded  nothing  like  the  imperial  control  which 
was  firmly  held  by  this  great  favorite.  Yet  he  was  a 
man  of  very  moderate  capacity  and  limited  acquire- 
ments, neither  soldier,  lawyer,  nor  priest. 

The  duke  was  past  sixty  years  of  age,  a  tall,  stately, 
handsome  man,  of  noble  presence  and  urbane  manner. 
Born  of  the  patrician  house  of  Sandoval,  he  possessed, 
on  the  accession  of  Philip,  an  inherited  income  of  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  dollars.  He  had  now,  including 
what  he  had  bestowed  on  his  son,  a  funded  revenue  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  a  year.'  He  had  besides,  in 
cash,  jewels,  and  furniture,  an  estimated  capital  of  six 
millions.-  All  this  he  had  accumulated  in  ten  years 
of  service,  as  prime  minister,  chief  ec^uery,  and  first 
valet  of  the  chamber  to  the  king. 

The  tenure  of  his  authority  was  the  ascendancy  of  a 
firm  character  over  a  very  weak  one.  At  this  moment 
he  was  doubtless  the  most  absolute  ruler  in  Christen- 
dom, and  Philip  HI.  the  most  submissive  and  uncom- 
plaining of  his  subjects." 

il)i(l.,  S.  I.  vol.  i.  pp.  21.1-27").  S.  Coiitarini,  Amhase.  a  Filippo 
ITL.  1002-1604.  ilii.l.,  8.  I.  vol.  i.  pp.  271-?,:]7.  V.  Priuli,  Am]>asc. 
a  Filippo  III.,  1604-16()S,  ibid.,  S.  I.  vol.  i.  pp.  3;J9-402.  (iir"  So- 
raiizo,  Ambase.  a  Filippo  III.,  1608-1611,  ibid.,  S.  I.  vol.  i. 
pp.  431-492. 

1  Gir"  Soranzo.  -'  Ibid. 

^  "Ed  in  qucsto  diica  si  piin  dire  die  sia  I'idotta  la  .soinma  di 
tutto  il  i^ovenio,  la  dispeiisa  delle  izra/.ie  e  tiitto  il  bene  ed  il  male 
di  ('hi  ]iretende  aleiiiia  cosa  a  quelle  corte,  perclie  o  veranioiite 
senza  csempio  1'  autorita  e  la  <j:razia  die  et^li  possiede  appre.sso  il 
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The  orifjin  of  his  power  was  well  known.  Durinf^ 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  the  prince,  treated  with  great 
severity  by  his  father,  was  looked  upon  with  contempt 
by  every  one  about  court.  He  was  allowed  to  take  no 
part  in  afifairs,  and,  having  heard  of  the  awful  tragedy 
of  his  eldest  half-brother,   enacted  ten  years  before 

re  ;  anzi  che  per  ottenere  quelle  die  si  pretende  importa  piu  1'  aver 
favorevole  11  duca  di  Lerma  che  quasi  il  re  medesimo,"  etc.— F. 
Soranzo. 

"E  ebe  fiualmente  tutte  le  cose  si  riducono  alia  volonta  ed  all' 
autorita  del  duca  e  gli  altri  consiglieri  atteudoiio  nou  meno  al  iu- 
sinuarsi  nelle  grazie  di  S.  E.  che  alii  loro  proprii  iuteressi  in  modo 
che  si  put)  dire  che  questo  re  sia  assolutameutc  goveruato  e  che  la 
inaggiore  parte  delli  ministri  piu  priucipali,  per  non  dire  tutti, 
attendino  fuori  dell'  ordinario  al  proprio  bene."— Ott°  Bon, 
Kelazione. 

"Dal  che  nasco  il  potere  che  tiene  sopra  di  lui  il  private  che  lo 
goverua.  San\  difficile  d'  ottenere  la  volonta  di  questo  principo 
perche  il  privato  lo  tiene  in  suo  potere  fiuo  dai  primi  anni  della 
sua  gioventii.  II  potere  di  lui  si  conserva  intieramente  nella  per- 
sona del  duca  di  Lerma."  —  S.  C'ontarini,  Relazione. 

"Questo  re  viene  retto  da  un  solo  servitore.  In  questo  regno 
il  padrone  non  ha  parte  di  niente." — F.  I'riuli. 

"II  duca  di  Lerma,  erminentissimo  ed  assoluto  signore  di  quel 
governo  ...  si  ha  impossessato  della  volonta  di  S.  M.  che  ne  5 
oggidi  talmente  signore  che  dnmina  e  regge  il  tutto  ai  suoi  cenni. 
Assoluto  maestro  e  dispcnsjitin'c  delle  grazie  regie,  egli  assegna 
tutti  i  vescovati  e  commemle,  egli  fa  i  cardinali  che  sono  nominati 
dal  re  di  Spagna  ed  e  libero  signore  e  padrone  di  tutta  la  corona 
reale."  — Gir"  Soranzo,  Kela/.ione. 

"Essendo  il  duca  cosi  accorlo  ed  a^'endo  cosi  hen  disposto  a 
suo  gusto  il  governo  del  palazzo  <■  circondato  il  seiiijiliee  re  da  suoi 
dependenti  cli'  oltre  il  non  esscr  jMi.-^siliilc  die  alcinin  gli  parli  senza 
sua  saputa  <)uando  aiieo  gli  fosse  parlato  da  dii  si  voglia  sa  tutto 
(judhi  die  gli  viene  detto  dn  die  segue  che  non  e  jiersoiui  per 
grariile  per  inqiortante  die  sia  die  avesse  tant'  aiiimo  di  svegliare 
il  re  die  non  tfTiiesse  di  jiagai-e  suhito  con  la  sua  rovina  la  pena 
del  suo  ardire.''- Ott"  Bon,  Hdazioue. 
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his  own  birth,  he  had  no  inclination  to  confront  the 
wrath  of  that  terrible  parent  and  sovereign  before 
whom  all  Spain  trembled.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  humble,  more  effaced,  more  obscure,  than  his  ex- 
istence as  prince.^  The  Marquis  of  Denia,  his  cham- 
berlain, alone  was  kind  to  him,  furnished  him  with 
small  sums  of  money,  and  accompanied  him  on  the 
shooting-excursions  in  which  his  father  occasionally 
permitted  him  to  indulge.-  But  even  these  little  at- 
tentions were  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  the  king,  so 
that  the  maniuis  was  sent  into  honorable  exile  from 
court  as  governor  of  Valencia."  It  was  hoped  that 
absence  would  wean  the  prince  of  his  affection  for  the 
kind  chamberlain.  The  calculation  was  erroneous. 
No  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  Philip  II.  closed  in  death 
than  the  new  king  made  haste  to  send  for  Denia,  who 
Avas  at  once  created  Duke  of  Lerma,  declared  of  the 
privy  council,  and  appointed  master  of  the  horse  and 
first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  favorite  became  supreme,  lie  was  entirely 
without  education,  possessed  little  experience  in  affairs 
of  state,  and  had  led  the  life  of  a  commonplace;  idler 
and  voluptuary  until  i)ast  the  age  of  fifty.  Neverthe- 
less, he  had  a  shrewd  mother-wit,  tact  in  dealing  with 
men,  aptitude  to  take  advantage  of  events.  He  had 
directness  of  i^ui'pose.  tii'uniess  of  will,  and  always 
knew  his  own  mind.  From  the  beginning  of  his  po- 
litical career  unto  its  end  he  eonscientiously  and  with- 
out swerving  ])ni'sue(l  a  single  aim.  This  was  to  rob 
the  exelie(|uer  by  wi'vy  possible  mode  and  at  evei'y 
instant  of  his  life.  Xcvci'  was  a  nioi-c  niaslei'ly  finan- 
cier i]i  this  rcs[)i'ct.  With  a  singli'  eye  to  his  own  in- 
1  F.  Soraiizo.  -  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 
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terests,  he  preserved  a  magnificen,t  unity  in  all  his 
actions.  The  result  had  been  to  make  him  in  ten  years 
the  richest  subject  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  most 
absolute  ruler. 

He  enriched  his  family,  as  a  matter  of  course.  His 
son  was  already  made  Duke  of  Uceda,  possessed  enor- 
mous wealth,  and  Avas  supposed  by  those  who  had 
\dsion  in  the  affairs  of  court  to  be  the  only  individual 
ever  likely  to  endanger  the  power  of  the  father.  Others 
thought  that  the  young  duke's  natural  dullness  would 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  supplant  the  omnipotent 
favorite.^  The  end  was  not  yet,  and  time  was  to  show 
which  class  of  speculators  was  in  the  right.  Meantime 
the  whole  family  Avas  united  and  happy.  The  sons 
and  daughters  had  intermarried  with  the  Infantados 
and  other  most  powerful  and  wealthy  families  of  gran- 
dees.- The  uncle,  Sandoval,  had  been  created  by 
Lerma  a  cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Toledo,"  the  king's 
own  schoohnaster  being  removed  from  that  dignity, 
and  disgraced  and  banished  from  court  for  ha\nng 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  favorite.*  The  duke  had 
reserved  for  himself  twenty  thousand  a  year  from  the 
revenues  of  the  archbishopric, "'  as  a  moderate  price  for 
thus  conducting  himself  as  becamt^  a  dutiful  nephew. 
He  had  ejected  Rodrigo  de  Vas(iuez  from  his  post  as 
president  of  the  council. "  As  a  more  coiiclusive  proof 
of  his  unlimited  sway  than  any  other  of  his  acts  had 
been,  he  had  actually  unsealed  and  banished  the  in- 
(juisitor-general,  Uon  Pietro  Porto  Carrei'o,'  and  suj)- 

1  "Ma  1'  ottusita  .sua  non  lo  reiKlera  mai  atto  a  un  taiito 
carico."  — F.  Priuli.                              -  Ott"  Jioii. 

'■'  V .  Soraiizfi.  ■•  S.  rVnitarini.      !•'.  fSnraii/.o. 

5  F.   I'riuli,  Kelaziono.  *"'  F.  .Soraiizu.  ">   Ibid. 
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planted  him  in  that  dread  office,  before  which  even 
anointed  sovereigns  trembled,  by  one  of  his  own  crea- 
tures. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  various  functions  the  duke 
and  all  his  family  were  domesticated  in  the  roj^al  pal- 
ace, so  that  he  was  at  no  charges  for  housekeeping. 
His  apartments  there  were  more  sumptuous  than  those 
of  the  king  and  queen. ^  He  had  removed  from  court 
the  Duchess  of  Candia,-  sister  of  the  great  constable 
of  Castile,  who  had  been  for  a  time  in  attendance  on 
the  queen,  and  whose  possible  influence  he  chose  to 
destroy  in  the  bud.  Her  place  as  mistress  of  the  robes 
was  supplied  by  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Lemos, 
while  his  wife,  the  terrible  Duchess  of  Lerma,  was 
constantly  with  the  (pieen,  who  trembled  at  her  frown. 
Thus  the  royal  pair  were  completely  beleaguered,  sur- 
rounded, and  isolated  from  all  except  the  Lermas.^ 
AVhen  the  duke  conferred  with  the  king,  the  doors  were 
always  double-locked.* 

1  Ott"  Bon,  Relazione.  "Tanto  simtuosi  da  abbagliare  quelli 
del  re  stesso." — S.  Contarini.  -  F.  Soranzo. 

3  Ibid.  "Vi  saria  aneo  la  regina  die  potria  e  sapria  svegliarlo 
per  la  eomodita  ma  e  lei  ancora  tenxta  ojijiressn  dalla  duchessa  e 
dal  medesimo  diiea  kuo  mai'ito  die  noii  j)uo  xi' ]i(irl<tre  ne  rc><]iirarc 
e  poi  eonoscendo  il  re  di  tauta  semplieita  eomo  e  verainente  e 
vedeiidolo  esser  eosi  iiniamorato  ilel  duca  si  crcde  cIk^  tenii  prima 
di  non  fare  friitto  e  \n)\  di  esser  soojiei'ta  da  R.  M.  al  medesimo 
duea  da  die  ne  potesse  seguire  mala  disposizione  fra  loro  tanta  e 
in  partieolare  la  duchessa  terribile  e  formidabile  il  favore  del 
diiea.  In  tanto  die  il  povero  Re  per  esser  di  natiira  poco  atto  al 
governare  e  cireondato,  sta  e  stara  sempre  cosi  dormendo  se  non 
e  svegliato  di  qualolie  gran  rnviiia  die  estraordinarianietite  lo 
punga  e  v\w  insiemr  iie('(>ssiti  una  buona  mano  de  s()gg(>tti  grand! 
a  solicvarlo  ed  a  liborai'i'  tutto  il  governo  da  cosi  vicileula  oj>pres- 
fsione,"  etc.  — Ott"  P>()n,  Kdazione.         ^  S.  Contarini.  Relazione. 
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In  his  capacity  as  first  valet  ^  it  was  the  duke 's  duty 
to  bring  the  king's  shirt  in  the  morning,  to  see  to  his 
wardrobe  and  his  bed,  and  to  supply  him  with  ideas 
for  the  day.  The  king  depended  upon  him  entirely 
and  abjectly,  was  miserable  when  separated  from 
him  four-and-twenty  hours,  thought  with  the  duke's 
thoughts  and  saw  with  the  duke's  eyes.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  know  nothing  of  state  affairs,  save  such  por- 
tions as  were  communicated  to  him  by  Lerma.  The 
people  thought  their  monarch  bewitched,  so  much  did 
he  tremble  before  the  favorite,  and  so  unscrupulously 
did  the  duke  appropriate  for  his  own  benefit  and  that 
of  his  creatures  everything  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon.  It  would  have  needed  little  to  bring  about  a 
revolution,  such  was  the  universal  hatred  felt  for  the 
minister,  and  the  contempt  openly  expressed  for  the 
king.- 

The  duke  never  went  to  the  council.  All  papers 
and  documents  relating  to  ])usiness  were  sent  to  his 
apartments.     Such  matters  as  lie  chose  to  i)ass  upon, 

1  "  Somiglier  del  corpo.  L'  Uffizio  del  somiglier  del  corpo  cou- 
siste  neir  aver  enra  del  vestiti  del  re  e  del  siio  letto."— 8.  Coutarini. 

'^  "  II  volgo  si  csprime  dieendo  clie  il  re  fii  stregato,  altri  che 
trema  del  811  favorite  .  .  .  vi  voiTob1)epocoper  far  nascere  una  revo- 
liizione  .  .  .  il  diica  di  Lerma  prende  per  se  e  per  i  suoi  quelle  che 
jjiu  gli  pare  e  piaee,  1'  odio  del  popolo  e  tauto  graiide  verso  il  duea 
per  il  mal  uso  del  suo  potere  eome  verso  il  re  u  cagioiie  della  sua 
debolezza."  — S.  Coutarini. 

"Hat  diese  wenige  Jahre  fiir  ihn  uud  die  Seinigen  das  Gras  wol 
gesclinitten  urid  so  vil  dasz  ieh  mirs  nieht  trauwo  zu  sehreibeu, 
derm  es  mehr  ein  Gedieht  als  der  Wahrlieit  gleich  sieht  uud  doch 
xn  n   ijis/i  ist/'—Klieveiiliiiller,  Ann.  Ferd.,  vi.  3041. 

"  Parhino  del  re  in  guisa  die  non  oso  riferirlo  perelie  lo  tengono 
iji  assai  j)oea  ediisiderazioue  e  perche  fa  tutto  quello  che  vuole  il 
duca  di  Lerma."  — S.  Contarini. 
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such  decrees  as  he  tliou^ht  proper  to  issue,  were  then 
taken  by  him  to  the  king,  who  signed  them  with  per- 
fect docility/  As  time  went  on,  this  amount  of  busi- 
ness grew  too  onerous  for  the  royal  hand,  or  this 
amount  of  participation  by  the  king  in  affairs  of  state 
came  to  be  esteemed  superfluous  and  inconvenient  by 
the  duke,  and  his  own  signature  was  accordingly  de- 
clared to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  sovereign's  sign 
manual.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  degradation  of 
the  royal  prerogative  had  ever  been  heard  of  before 
in  a  Christian  monarch.- 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  system  of  government 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  expedite  business,  however 
swiftly  it  might  fill  the  duke's  coffers.  High  officers 
of  state,  foreign  ambassadors,  all  men,  in  short,  charged 
with  important  affairs,  were  obliged  to  dance  atten- 
dance for  weeks  and  months  on  the  one  man  whose 
hands  grasped  all  the  business  of  the  kingdom,  while 
many  departed  in  despair  without  being  able  to  secure 
a  single  audience.  It  was  entirely  a  matter  of  trade.  It 
was  necessary  to  bribe  in  succession  all  the  creatures  of 
the  duke  l)efore  getting  near  enough  to  headciuarters 
to  bribe  the  duke  himself."     Never  were  such  itching 

1  Ottaviano  Bon,  Rolazione.  Giro  Soranzo.  S.  Contarini,  Rc- 
lazione.  F.  Rriuli.  "  Rimetteiidoli  quasi  tiitti  al  diica  seiiza 
vedorli." 

2  "La  HOguatiira  dfl  duca  di  Tjcnna  fu  dal  ve  parifioata  alia 
propria.  os(>inpio  unit'<i  udhi  storia  dollc  uioiiarfliii.',"  says  X. 
Barozzi,  citint,'  Kcdazioue  dclla  vita  del  re  Filippo  III.  e  dclli  suoi 
favoriti,  MS.  della  I^ibliotcca  realc  di  I'cM-liTin.  l-?ar(izzi  and  Bit- 
(diof.  S.  I.  vol.  vi.  p.  2S8.      Sec  also  Lafuciitc,  xv.  2!U,  s.  90. 

'•I)asz  cr  (ih.ioUitus  l)<nii'inus  kanii  j^i'iiaiint  ^verdeIl."  —  Khcvcn- 
liiillci-,  Ann.  Fcrd..  vi.  .'iOH. 

•'  "E  clio  per  farijii  capital'  polizzo  o  d'  ndionzia  o  di  noi^'ozio  lii- 
sogua  durar  fatica  di  .settimaue  entierc  od  audar  a  diverse  mani  eon 
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palms.  To  do  business  at  court  required  the  purse  of 
Fortunatus.  There  was  no  deception  in  the  matter. 
Everj^thing  was  frank  and  aboveboard  in  that  age  of 
chivalry.  Ambassadors  wrote  to  their  sovereigns  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  making  treaties  or  of  accomplish- 
ing any  negotiation  except  by  purchasing  the  favor  of 
the  autocrat;^  and  Lerma's  price  was  always  high. 
At  one  period  the  republic  of  Venice  wished  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  depredations  by  Spanish  pirates  upon  Vene- 
tian commerce,  but  the  subject  could  not  even  be  ap- 
proached by  the  envoy  until  he  had  expended  far  more 
than  could  be  afforded  out  of  his  meager  salary  in  buy- 
ing an  interview. - 

favori  straordinarii  e  per  aver  la  risposta  poi  bisogna  alle  volte  star 
a  quella  diserezione  die  mai  viene,"  etc. — Ott"  Bon,  Relazione. 

"In  modo  die  per  la  suprema  autorita  ehe  lui  tiene  appresso  S. 
M.  (la  qual  non  vede  ni  rieerca  ne  fa  mai  di  piu  di  quello  die  le 
vien  detto  e  portato  da  esso  duca)  in  suo  potere  sta  1'  espedire 
quello  die  comporta  il  suo  iuteresse."— Ibid. 

"Ogui  prindpe  o  eavaliere  avendo  qualsivoglia  interesse  coUa 
corona  concorre  con  ridiissimi  presenti  e  doni  .  .  .  e  non  vi  e  mi- 
nistro  o  rappreseutate  regio  che  non  profoudi  per  mantenere  lo 
ben  affetto  e  per  goder  1'  autorita  della  sua  intercessione."'— 
Girolamo  Soranzo. 

"Ottiene  dal  re  cio  die  vuole  ;  ha  aA'uto  finora  beni,  commende, 
entrate  doiiativi  per  la  easa  e  per  la  persona  sua  pel  valore  di  piu 
di  due  niilioni  d'  oro  e  ne  avera  quanti  vorra,  e  quante  ne  portera 
1'  occasione ;  pereiocdie  oltre  quelle  mercedi  die  le  sono  fatte  dal 
re  che  sono  grandissime,  la  liberta  eli'  ha  di  accettar  presenti  lo 
fara  opulentissimo,  perche  non  e  clii  pretenda  in  corte  cosa  di 
momento  che  passando  iiecessiaramente  per  mano  del  duca  non  lo 
presenta  largauiente,  come  si  fa  anco  con  gran  parte  di  questi  mi- 
nistri  novelli,  che  tutti  pero  si  vanno  facendo  richissimi."— F. 
Soranzo, 

^  F.  Soranzo.     Ott"  Bon,  Kdazione. 

-  Ott"  Bon,  Kdazione.  The  small  amount  of  salary  paid  by 
the  Venetian  republic  to  its  envoys,  who  had  the  rauk  of  ambas- 
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When  it  is  i-t'iucinlxTcd  tliat  with  this  foremost 
power  ill  the  woi-hl  alTairs  of  greater  or  less  importance 
were  i)erpetually  to  l)e  transacted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  otlier  nations  as  well  as  by  native  subjects  of 
evei-y  (le^r'ee,  that  all  these  aifairs  were  to  pass  tlirou<2:h 
llie  hands  of  Lei-nia,  and  that  those  hands  had  ever  to 
he  (ilied  with  coin,  the  stupeiuhnis  opulence  of  the  one 
man  can  he  easily  understood.  AVhether  the  foremost 
power  of  the  world,  thus  .u'ovei'iied,  were  likely  to  con- 
tinue the  foremost  power,  could  hardly  seem  doubtful 
1()  those  accustomed  to  use  their  reason  in  judging  of 
Ihe  thiiigs  of  this  world. ^ 

•sador  at  all  the  principal  courts,  and  were  expected  to  live  in  as 
splendid  style  as  did  the  better-paid  ministers  of  otlier  powers, 
was  a  perpetual  subject  of  complaint.  Some  of  the  royal  ambassa- 
dors had  tive  hundred  dollars  a  month,  a  few  had  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  month,  while  the  diplomatic  agent  (who  was  not  ambassador) 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence  in  France  had  a  larger  salary  than 
that  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  same  court.  "We  are 
equal  to  royal  ambassadors  in  dignity,"  saidBadoer;  "we  are 
obliged  to  approximate  to  them  in  expense  ;  one  of  three  things 
must  therefore  happen  :  our  salary  must  be  increased  over  the 
sum  fixed  sixty  years  ago,  which  averages  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miserable  dollars  a  month,  or  the  richest  citizens  of  the 
republic  must  always  be  selected  to  fill  all  the  embassies,  or  per- 
sons must  be  made  use  of  for  the  posts  who  will  prejudice  the 
esteem  and  service  of  this  most  serene  republic  :  the  esteem,  be- 
cause they  must  suffer  the  thousand  indignities  which  are  caused 
by  contempt ;  the  service,  because  they  will  not  be  able  to  make 
their  way  toward  matters  of  business  and  information,  which  now- 
adays can  only  be  done  all  over  the  world  with  money."  — A. 
Budoer,  Kehizione  di  Franeia,  in  Baroz/.i  ami  Berchet,  S.  II. 
vul.  i.  p.  168. 

1  ''(^uesti  sono  tutti  ([UcUi  che  governano  ((iiesta  gran  macchina, 
la  maggiore  parte  de  fiunli  si  lascia  vincerf  e  dominare  dall'  ava- 
rizia  e  per  eio  soiut  applicati  a  ricever  volontieri  presenti  e  come 
presidenti  dei  coiisigli  liberaineute  vendoiio  la  maggiore  parte  delle 
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Meantime  the  duke  continued  to  transact  business; 
to  sell  his  interviews  and  his  interest ;  to  traffic  in  car- 
dinals'  hats,  bishops'  miters,  judges'  ermine,  civic  and 
magisterial  votes  in  all  offices,  high  or  humble,  of 
church,  army,  or  state. 

He  possessed  the  art  of  remembering,  or  appearing 
to  remember,  the  matters  of  business  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him.  When  a  negotiator,  of  what- 
ever degree,  liad  the  good  fortune  to  reach  the  pres- 
ence, he  found  the  duke  to  all  appearance  mindful  of 
the  particular  affair  which  led  to  the  interview,  and 
fully  absorbed  by  its  importance.^  There  were  men 
who,  trusting  to  the  affability  shown  by  the  great  fa- 
vorite, and  to  the  handsome  price  paid  down  in  cash 
for  that  urbanity,  had  been  known  to  go  away  from 
their  interview  believing  that  their  business  was  likely 
to  be  accomplished,  until  the  lapse  of  time  revealed  to 
them  the  wildness  of  their  dream. 

The  duke  perhaps  never  manifested  his  omnipotence 

vacaiizo  e  lo  volonta  loro  istesse  e  con  1'  esempio  di  questi,  gl'  m~ 
foriori  clie  sono  ad  essi  subordinati  s'  accomodano  all'  istesso  e  in 
qiiesto  tutto  sono  talmente  domestieati  ed  aecordati  che  sapeudolo 
il  re  e  non  lo  proibendo  anzi  approvandolo  con  il  dare  licenza  a 
qncllo  che  gliolo  domandano  di  poter  rieever  da  qnalelie  soggetto 
cospicuo  gran  somma  nelli  negozii  non  si  cammina  d'  altra 
maniera  ne  par  altra  via  s'  ottiene  oggidi  ginstizia  e  favori  a  qiiella 
corte  e  non  mancano  li  mezzi  a  quest'  afPetto  ordinati  e  cono- 
sciuti  da  tiitti."— Ott"  Bon,  Kelazione.  Compare  S.  Contarini, 
Kclazione:  "Non  o  difficile  regalare  il  duea  di  Lenna.  Egli  fa, 
.scifigic  od  ordina  tutto  qnollo  che  vuole,"  etc.  "They  toss  causes 
from  (iiio  to  another  like  tennis-hulls,"'  wrote  Cornwallis  from 
Madrid.  "A  man  may  lawfully  say  here,  imn  est  (jni jacit  honut)), 
111)11  xsf/itc  ml  loiuni.  (iod  Almighty  deliver  me  from  amongst 
them."'  — Wiuwdod,  ii.  312. 
1  1'.  Sorauzo. 
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on  a  more  striking  scale  than  when  by  his  own  fiat 
he  removed  the  court  and  the  seat  of  government  to 
Valladolid,  and  kept  it  there  six  years  long/  This 
was  declared  by  disinterested  observers  to  be  not  only 
contrary  to  common  sense,  but  even  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility.-  At  Madrid  the  king  had  splendid  pal- 
aces, and  in  its  neighborhood  beautiful  country  resi- 
dences, a  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  facility  of  chang- 
ing the  air  at  will.  At  Valladolid  there  were  no 
conveniences  of  any  kind,  no  sufficient  palace,  no  sum- 
mer villa,  no  park,  nothing  but  an  unwholesome  cli- 
mate.^ But  most  of  the  duke's  estates  were  in  that 
vicinity,  and  it  was  desirable  for  him  to  overlook  them 
in  person.*  IMoreover,  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
possible  influence  over  the  king  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager Maria,  widow  of  Maximilian  II.  and  aunt  and 
grandmother  of  Philip  III.^  The  minister  could 
hardly  drive  this  exalted  personage  from  court,  so 
easily  as  he  had  banished  the  ex- Archbishop  of  Toledo, 

1  F.  Soranzo.  F.  Priuli :  "Essendo  asceso  tanto  il  credito 
appresso  S.  M.  che  leme  di  contradirgli  e  percio  guidato  da'  suoi 
interessi  si  lascio  persuadere  a  condiirre  la  corte  in  Valladolid 
tenendove  la  vicino  a  sei  anni  contra  il  senso  commune  e  quasi 
contro  al  possibile  per  1'  incapaeita  del  luogo." 

2  F.  Priuli.  3  p    Sorauzo. 

*  Ibid.  "I  fear  some  evil  event  to  that  duke,"'  wrote  Corn- 
wallis,  "whose  immoderate  desires  of  liis  own  particular  interests 
draw  him  to  precipitate  himself  into  the  gulf  of  en\w  and  maledic- 
tion of  the  people,  by  leading  a  king  in  such  an  unfitting  sort  after 
him,  with  manifest  neglect  of  the  important  affairs  of  his  kingdom, 
and  disregard  of  what  belongs  to  his  kingly  office.  The  wisest  say 
here,  according  to  our  English  proverb,  that  hell  is  broken  loose." 
— "Winwood,  ii.  395. 

*  Ibid.  She  was  sister  of  Pliilip  II.  Her  daughter  Anna  wag 
Philip  II. 's  fourth  wife,  and  mother  of  I'hilip  III. 
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the  inquisitor-general,  the  Duchess  of  Candia,  besides  a 
multitude  of  lesser  note.  So  he  did  the  next  best 
thing,  and  banished  the  court  from  the  empress,  who 
was  not  likely  to  put  up  with  the  inconveniences  of 
Valladolid  for  the  sake  of  outrivaling  the  duke.  This 
Babylonian  captivity  lasted  until  Madrid  was  nearly 
ruined,  until  the  desolation  of  the  capital,  the  moans 
of  the  tradespeople,  the  curses  of  the  poor,  and  the 
grumblings  of  the  courtiers  finally  produced  an  effect 
even  upon  the  arbitrary  Lerma.^  He  then  accordingly 
reemigrated,  with  king  and  government,  to  Madrid, 
and  caused  it  to  be  published  that  he  had  at  last  over- 
come the  sovereign's  repugnance  to  the  old  capital, 
and  had  persuaded  him  to  abandon  Valladolid. - 

There  was  but  one  man  who  might  perhaps  from  his 
position  have  competed  with  the  infiuence  of  Lerma. 
This  was  the  king's  father  confessor,  whom  Philip 
wished  —  although  of  course  his  wish  was  not  gratified 
—to  make  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.^  The 
monarch,  while  submitting  in  everything  secular  to  tlie 
duke's  decrees,  had  a  feeble  determination  to  consult 
and  to  be  guided  by  his  confessor  in  all  matters  of 
conscience.  As  it  was  easy  to  suggest  that  high  affairs 
of  state,  the  duties  of  government,  the  interests  of  a 
great  people,  were  matters  not  entirely  foreign  to  the 
conscience  of  anointed  kings,  an  opening  to  power  might 
have  seemed  easy  to  an  astute  and  ambitious  church- 
man. But  the  Dominican  who  kept  Philip's  con- 
science, Oasparo  de  Cordova  by  name*  was.  fortu- 
nately for  the  favorite,  of  a  very  tender  paste,  easily 
molded    to    the    duke's    purpose.     Dull    and    ignorant 

1  Priuli.     F.  Soraiizo.  -  Priuli. 

•^  F.  Sorauzo.  ■*  Ibid. 
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enough,  he  was  not  so  stupid  as  to  doubt  that,  should 
he  whisper  any  suiniiestions  or  criticisms  in  regard  to 
the  minister's  proceedings,  the  king  would  betray  him 
and  he  would  lose  his  office/  The  cautious  friar  ac- 
cordingly held  his  peace  and  his  place,  and  there  was 
none  to  dispute  the  sway  of  the  autocrat. 

What  need  to  dilate  further  upon  such  a  minister 
and  upon  such  a  system  of  government  ?  To  bribe  and 
to  be  bribed,  to  maintain  stipendiaries  in  every  for- 
eign government,  to  place  the  greatness  of  the  empire 
upon  the  weakness,  distraction,  and  misery  of  other 
nations,  to  stimulate  civil  war,  revolts  of  nobles  and 
citizens  against  authority,  separation  of  provinces,  reli- 
gious discontents  in  every  land  of  Christendom — such 
were  the  simple  rules  ever  faithfully  enforced. 

The  other  members  of  what  was  called  the  council 
were  insignificant. 

Philip  III.,  on  arriving  at  the  throne,  had  been 
heard  to  observe  that  the  day  of  simple  esquires  and 
persons  of  low  condition  was  past,  and  that  the  turn 
of  great  nobles  had  come.-  It  had  been  his  father's 
policy  to  hold  the  grandees  in  subjection,  and  to  gov- 
ei'n  by  means  of  ministers  who  were  little  more  than 
clerks,  generally  of  humble  origin,  keeping  the  reins 
in  his  own  hands.  Such  great  personages  as  he  did 
employ,  like  Alva,  Don  Jolui  of  Austria,  and  Fai'ni^se, 

1  "Ed  il  c'Oiifessorc,  ciu'  o  qiicllo  clie  parlando  al  re  di  spereto 
potria  avvertirlo,  ("■  di  jiasta  oosi  f(Miera.  di  cosi  pooo  intendiinento, 
dt'l  tutto  igiiavo  del  i,'o\-cnii>  di  stato  od  incajiacc  di  tiitto  le  cose 
<rraiidi  (die  noii  sapria  farln  e  forse  per  il  timore  die  il  re  stesso 
noil  lo  palesasse  a  S.  K.  dal  rho  iion  sepnisse  la  su;i  total  depres- 
sione.'"'  — Ott"  P>()n,  l\*flazi<>Tie. 

-  I'\  Soraiizo,  Kela/ioiu; :  "  Scudieri,  eertii  bassa  taglia  d' 
noiniui." 
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were  sure  at  last  to  excite  his  jealousy  and  to  incur 
his  hatred.  Forty-three  years  of  this  kind  of  work 
had  brought  Spain  to  the  condition  in  which  the  third 
Philip  found  it.  The  new  kinjr  thought  to  have  found 
a  remedy  in  discarding  the  clerks  and  calling  in  the 
aid  of  dukes.  Philip  II.  was  at  least  a  king.  The 
very  first  act  of  Philip  III.  at  his  father's  death  was  to 
abdicate. 

It  Avas,  however,  found  necessary  to  retain  some 
members  of  the  former  government.  Puentes,  the  best 
soldier  and  accounted  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the 
empire,  was  indeed  kept  in  retirement  as  governor  of 
Milan,  A\'hile  Cristoval  di  Moura,  who  had  enjoyed 
much  of  the  late  king's  confidence,  was  removed  to 
Portugal  as  viceroy.  But  Don  John  of  Idiaquez,  who 
had  really  been  the  most  efficient  of  the  old  administra- 
tion, still  remained  in  the  council.  Without  the  subor- 
dinate aid  of  his  experience  in  the  routine  of  business 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  favorite  to  manage 
the  great  machine  with  a  single  hand.  But  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  minister 
to  oppose  the  new  order  of  things.  A  cautious,  caus- 
tic, dry  old  functionary,  talking  more  with  his  shoul- 
ders than  with  his  tongue,^  determined  never  to  com- 
mit himself,  or  to  risk  shipwreck  by  venturing  again 
into  deeper  watei-s  than  those  of  the  harbor  in  which 
he  now  hoped  for  repose,  Idiacjuez  knew  that  his  day 
of  action  was  past.  Content  to  be  confidential  clerk 
to  the  despot  duke,  he  was  the  despair  of  courtiers  and 

1  "  In  modo  die  ('  coiiosciiito  da  tiitti  per  testa  secca  e  elie  poco 
possa  ad  altri  ehc  nl  re  solo  Lnovare  ...  1'  lio  provato  taiito  cauto 
avido  e  riservato  elie  alle  volte  \>\h  mi  rispoudeva  con  le  spalle 
che  con  la  bocca."'  — Ott"  l^.oii.  lielazione. 
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envoys  who  came  to  pump,  after  having  endeavored  to 
fill  an  inexhaustible  cistern.  Thus  he  proved,  on  the 
whole,  a  useful  and  comfortable  man,  not  to  the  coun- 
try, but  to  its  autocrat. 

Of  the  Count  of  Chinchon,  who  at  one  time  was  sup- 
posed to  have  court  influence  because  a  dabbler  in  ar- 
chitecture, much  consulted  during  the  building  of  the 
Escorial  by  Philip  II.,  until  the  auditing  of  his  ac- 
counts brought  him  into  temporary  disgrace,^  and  the 
Marquises  of  Velada,  Villalonga,  and  other  ministers,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  speak.  There  was  one  man  in  the 
council,  however,  who  was  of  great  importance,  wield- 
ing a  mighty  authority  in  subordination  to  the  duke. 
This  was  Don  Pietro  de  Franqueza.'-  An  emancipated 
slave,  as  his  name  indicated,  and  subsequently  the 
body-servant  of  Lerma,  he  had  ])een  created  by  that 
minister  secretary  of  the  privy  council.  lie  possessed 
some  of  the  virtues  of  the  slave,  such  as  docility  and 
attachment  to  the  hand  that  fed  and  scourged  him.  and 
many  vices  of  both  slave  and  freedman.  He  did  much 
of  the  Avork  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
duke  to  accomplish  in  ])erson,  received  his  fees,  sold 
and  dispensed  his  interviews,  distributed  his  bribes. 
In  so  doing,  as  might  be  supposed,  he  did  not  neglect 
his  own  interest.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoi-iety,  no  man 
knowing  it  better  than  the  king,  that  no  business,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  could  ])e  conducted  or  even  begun 
at  court  without  large  preliminary  fees  to  the  secretary 
of  the  council,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  lie  had,  in 
consequence,  already  accumulated  an  enormous  for- 
tune. His  annual  income,  when  it  was  stated,  excited 
amazement.     lie   was  insolent   and   ()\'ei'I)eai'ing  to  all 

1  F.  Soraiizo,  Kebizione.  -  Ott"  Boa,  Kolazione. 

VOL.   VI.— 0 
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comers  until  his  dues  had  been  paid,  when  he  became 
at  once  obliging,  supple,  and  comparatively  efficient. 
Through  him  alone  lay  the  path  to  the  duke's  sanc- 
tuary,^ 

The  nominal  sovereign,  Philip  III.,  was  thirty  years 
of  age.  A  very  little  man,  Avith  pink  cheeks,  flaxen 
hair,  and  yellow  beard,  with  a  melancholy  expression 
of  eye,  and  protruding  under  lip  and  jaw,  he  was  now 
comparatively  alert  and  vigorous  in  constitution,  al- 
though for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  it  had  been 
doubtful  whether  he  would  live  from  week  to  week.^ 
He  had  been  afflicted  during  that  period  with  a  chronic 
itch  or  leprosy,  which  had  undermined  his  strength, 
but  which  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life.'' 

He  was  below  mediocrity  in  mind,*  and  had  received 
scarcely  any  education.  He  had  been  taught  to  utter 
a  few  phrases,  more  or  less  intelligible,  in  French, 
Italian,  and  Flemish,  but  was  quite  incapable  of  sus- 
taining a  conversation  in  either  of  those  languages.^ 
AVhen  a  child,  he  had  learned  and  subseiiuently  for- 
gotten the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar.'' 

1  Ott"  Bon,  Relazione  :  "  Di  bassissima  condizione,  nato  d'  uno 
schiavo  fatto  libero  clie  lia  couservato  e  portato  il  nome  di  fran- 
queza,"  etc. 

2  "E  il  re  di  buona  coiiiplossione,  agile  della  vita,  piccolo  della 
persona  ma  ben  forinato,  di  pelo  rosso  e  biondo,  di  earnagione 
bianca  e  colorita,  col  labbro  del  mento  soUevato  all'  Austriaca. 
Ha  la  giiardatnra  im  poco  maliiieonica,''  etc.— F.  Soranzo. 

3  Ibid. 

^  S.  Contarini.  "La  sua  iiitclli^fiiza  idciio  clic  mcdiocri'."  — 
F.  I'riiili. 

^  iS.  C'ontarini  :  "I'arhi  islcuiK'  liiiLCuc  ina  corrottoiufnte  solo  clio 
basti  ]t('v  farsi  iiitciidiTi'  .  .  cd  li;i  uvuto  <pialclie  ])riiiciiii()  di 
lingua  Latiiia  qiioudo  era  giovinissiiuo."  **  Ibid. 
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These  acquirements,  together  with  the  catechism  and 
the  offices  of  the  Church,  made  up  his  whole  stock  of 
erudition.  That  he  was  devout  as  a  monk  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  conforming  daily  and  hourly  to  religious 
ceremonies,  need  scarcely  be  stated.  It  was  not  prob- 
iible  that  the  son  of  Philip  II.  would  be  a  delinciuent 
to  church  observances.  He  was  not  deficient  in  cour- 
age, rode  well,  was  fond  of  hunting,  kept  close  to  the 
staghounds,  and  confronted,  spear  in  hand,  the  wild 
boar  with  coolness  and  success.^  He  was  fond  of  ten- 
nis, but  his  especial  passion  and  chief  accomplishment 
was  dancing.  He  liked  to  be  praised  for  his  profi- 
ciency in  this  art,  and  was  never  happier  than  when 
gravely  leading  out  the  queen  or  his  daughter,  then 
four  or  five  years  of  age, — for  he  never  danced  with 
any  one  else, — to  perform  a  stately  bolero. - 

1  "Corre  dietro  ai  cani  velocissamente,  affronta  i  porchi  cin- 
ghiali  con  grande  ardire,  tira  d'  archibugio  in  eccelenza  bene,"  etc. 
—P.  Soranzo. 

'^  "  Non  beve  vino  e  mangia  assai,  si  diletta  della  caceia  e  percio 
esce  spesso  in  eampagna  e  fa  volentieri  viaggi  impiegando  il  resto 
del  tempo  in  giiiocare  alia  pillotta  ed  in  danzare ;  e  soggetto  di 
debole  ingegno,  nimicissimo  del  negozio  e  di  goveruare  non  pen- 
sando  ne  a  guerra  ne  a  pace  come  se  non  fosse  re  ne  avesse 
stati,  non  inelinando  al  governo  ne  per  natura  ne  per  educa- 
zione  anzi  per  })ropria  volonta  si  e  allontanato  del  tiitto ;  e  per 
sua  natura  liberale  sebbeue  alii  negozii  di  grazia  e  di  giustizia 
ancora  non  fa  ne  piu  ne  meno  di  quello  che  vuole  il  T>.  di  Lerma  e 
in  continuo  bisogiio  di  denaro,  lia  qualche  notizia  degli  travagli 
che  gli  occorrono  di  Fiandra,  d'  Inghilterra  e  d'  altri  luoghi  ma 
come  quello  che  non  ha  gusto  ne  si  pun  dire  parte  nel  governo 
.  .  .  ma  non  vedeiido  ne  eonsiderando  1'  espedizioni  o  credo  io 
non  essendo  eapace  di  cose  grandi  eon  il  sotto  scrivere  pare  che 
dalla  S.  M.  esea  il  tutto  ma  n>almente  sebbene  vi  sono  li  consigli 
il  duca  fa  e  risolvc  tutte  le  cose  a  suo  beneplacito.'"  — Ottaviano 
Bon,  Kelazione. 
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He  never  drank  wine,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
an  enormous  eater,  so  that,  like  his  father  in  youth, 
he  was  perpetually  suffering  from  stomachache  as  the 
effect  of  his  gluttony.^  He  was  devotedly  attached 
to  his  queen,  and  had  never  known,  nor  hardly  looked 
at,  any  other  woman.^  He  had  no  vice  but  gambling, 
in  which  he  indulged  to  a  great  extent,  very  often 
sitting  up  all  night  at  cards.^  This  passion  of  the 
king's  was  much  encouraged  by  Lerma,  for  obvious 
reasons.  Philip  had  been  known  to  lose  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  at  a  sitting,  and  always  to  some  one  of 
the  family  or  dependents  of  the  duke,  who  of  course 
divided  with  them  the  spoils.  At  one  time  the  Count  of 
Pelbes,  nephew  of  Lerma,  had  won  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  very  few  nights  from  his  sovereign.* 

For  the  rest,  Philip  had  few  peculiarities  or  foibles. 
He  was  not  revengeful,  nor  arrogant,  nor  malignant. 
He  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  did  his  best  to  be  obedient  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma. 
Occasionally  he  liked  to  grant  audiences, but  there  were 
few  to  request  them.  It  was  ridiculous  and  pathetic 
at  the  same  time  to  see  the  poor  king,  as  was  very 
frequently  the  case,  standing  at  a  solemn  green  table 
till  his  little  legs  were  tired,  waiting  to  transact  busi- 

"Balla  molto  bene  ed  e  la  cosa  che  gusta  di  piil  piacendogli  d' 
esser  lodato  in  queste  divertimento  .  .  .  qnando  balla  ballasempre 
con  sua  figlia  o  con  la  regina,"  etc.  — S.  Contarini,  Relazione. 

^  S.  Contarini.  "  Sottoposto  al  dolor  di  stomaco  per  il  soverchio 
mangiare.  Nondimeno  niaugia  came  del  continue  e  con  essa  si 
nutrisce  quattro  volte  il  giorno."— F.  Priuli,  Relazione. 

2  Ott"  Bon.     F.  Soranzo.  3  g.  Contarini.     F.  Priuli. 

*  S.  Contarini,  Relazione.  "Si  intratiene  la  sera  dopo  la  cena 
nel  giuoco  con  il  quale  ha  arriehito  molti  cavalieri  che  lo  servono." 
— Girolamo  Soranzo. 
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ness  with  applicants  who  never  came;  while  ushers, 
chamberlains,  and  valets  were  rushing  up  and  down 
the  corridors,  bawling  for  all  persons  so  disposed  to 
come  and  have  an  audience  with  their  monarch.  Mean- 
time the  doors  of  the  great  duke's  apartments  in  the 
same  palace  would  be  beleaguered  by  an  army  of  cour- 
tiers, envoys,  and  contractors,  who  had  paid  solid  gold 
for  admission,  and  who  were  often  sent  away  grum- 
bling and  despairing  without  entering  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts/ 

As  time  wore  on,  the  king,  too  much  rebuked  for 
attempting  to  meddle  in  state  affairs,  became  solitary 
and  almost  morose,  moping  about  in  the  woods  by 
himself,"  losing  satisfaction  in  his  little  dancing  and 
ball-playing  diversions,  but  never  forgetting  his  affec- 
tion for  the  queen  nor  the  hours  for  his  four  daily 
substantial  repasts  of  meats  and  pastry.  It  would  be 
unnecessary  and  almost  cruel  to  dwell  so  long  upon  a 
picture  of  what  was,  after  all,  not  much  better  than 
human  imbecility,  were  it  not  that  humanity  is  a  more 

1  "Ed  e  cosa  ridicnla  il  vedere  che  quando  il  re  vuole  dar 
udienza  il  che  segue  piu  giorni  alia  settimana  non  si  ritrova  alcuno 
che  la  voglia  e  per  non  laseiarlo  con  questa  indignita,  li  valletti  di 
camera  salgono  sine  nelli  corridori  del  palazzo  gridando  ed  invitando 
le  persone  a  eutrare  all'  udienza  di  sua  Maesta  ;  neppure  poi  questo 
giova  in  modo  che  ben  spesso  le  occorre  levarsi  dalla  tavola  dove 
appoggiato  suole  stare  aspettando  senza  che  alcuno  o  pochi  le  ab- 
bino  parlato,  ed  all'  ineontro  alle  stanze  del  duca  di  Lerma  e  tanta 
frequenza  d'  ogni  sorte  di  persone  che  vorrebbero  lulienza  che  e 
cosa  non  meno  di  stupore  che  di  compassione  il  vederlo."— Otta- 
viauo  Bon,  Eelazione. 

2  "E  dopo  di  aversi  entierameute  dato  al  duca  di  Lcrina  il  sue 
carattero  e  divenuto  solitario  ed  amante  di  vagar  noi  boschi  tanto 
che  si  dice  che  questi  boschi  ed  il  duca  di  Lerma  siano  il  re."— S. 
Coutarini. 
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sacred  thing  than  royalty.  A  satire  upon  such  an  em- 
bodiment of  kingship  is  impossible,  the  simple  and 
truthful  characteristics  being  more  efl'ective  than  fic- 
tion or  exaggeration.  It  would  be  unjust  to  exhume 
a  private  character  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries 
merely  to  excite  derision,  but  if  history  be  not  power- 
less to  instruct,  it  certainly  cannot  be  unprofitable  to 
ponder  the  merits  of  a  system  which,  after  bestowing 
upon  the  world  forty-three  years  of  Philip  the  tyrant, 
had  now  followed  them  up  with  a  decade  of  Philip  the 
simpleton. 

In  one  respect  the  reigning  sovereign  was  in  advance 
of  his  age.  In  his  devotion  to  the  Madonna  he  claimed 
the  same  miraculous  origin  for  her  mother  as  for  her- 
self. AVhen  the  prayer  "0  Sancta  Maria  sine  labe 
originali  concepta"  was  chanted,  he  would  exclaim 
with  emotion  that  the  words  embodied  his  devoutest 
aspirations.  He  had  frequent  interviews  with  doctors 
of  divinity  on  the  subject,  and  instructed  many  bish- 
ops to  urge  upon  the  pope  the  necessity  of  proclaim- 
ing the  virginity  of  the  Virgin's  mother.  Could  he 
secure  this  darling  object  of  his  ambition,  he  professed 
himself  ready  to  make  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  Rome.^ 
The  pilgrimage  was  never  made,  for  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  Lerma  would  forbid  any  such  adven- 
turous scheme.  Meantime  the  duke  continued  to  gov- 
ern the  empire  and  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  the  king  to 
shoot  rabbits. 

The  queen  was  a  few  yeai-s  younger  than  her  hus- 
band, and  far  from  1)eautii'ul.     Indeed,  the  lowci-  por- 

1  S.  Contarini,  Kola/.ionc.  Gir"  Soranzo.  Notcss  of  N.  Barozzi, 
S.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  2S9.  Porono,  Dichos  y  nechos  de  Folipe  III., 
chap,  xii.,  cited  by  Barozzi. 
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tion  of  her  face  was  almost  deformed.  She  was  grace- 
ful, however,  in  her  movements,  and  pleasing  and 
gentle  in  manner.^  She  adored  the  king,  looking  up  to 
him  with  reverence  as  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  beings. 
To  please  him  she  had  upon  her  marriage  given  up 
drinking  wine,  which,  for  a  German,  was  considered 
a  great  sacrifice.-  She  recompensed  herself,  as  the 
king  did,  by  eating  to  an  extent  which,  according  to 
contemporary  accounts,  excited  amazement.^  Thus 
there  was  perfect  sympathy  between  the  two  in  the 
important  article  of  diet.  She  had  also  learned  to 
play  at  cards,  in  order  to  take  a  hand  with  him  at 
any  moment,  feebly  hoping  that  an  occasional  game 
for  love  might  rescue  the  king  from  that  frantic  pas- 
sion by  which  his  health  was  shattered  and  so  many 
courtiers  were  enriched.* 

Not  being  deficient  in  perception,  the  queen  was 
quite  aware  of  the  greediness  of  all  who  surrounded 
the  palace.  She  had  spirit  enough,  too,  to  feel  the 
galling  tyranny  to  which  the  king  was  subjected.  That 
the  people  hated  the  omnipotent  favorite,  and  believed 
the  king  to  be  under  the  influence  of  sorcery,  she  was 
well  aware.     She  had  even  a  dim  notion  that  the  ad- 

1  "Non  si  puo  diro  lirutta  ma  non  e  maneo  bolla  per  avere  la 
faccia  deforinata  assai  dalla  bocea  a  basso,  tiittavia  la  vaghezza 
del  colore  e  V  agilita  del  eorpo  la  fa  riuscire  grata  ad  oguuno  e  dal 
marito  e  graiidemente  amata.'' — F.  Priuli,  Relazione. 

2  F.  Soranzo.     Ott°  Bon,  Kelazionc. 

^  "I^e  haiHio  levato  il  vino  pir  ris])etto  della  conversazione  col 
re  che  gli  ricscc"  molcsto  ina  si  rifa  col  niangiare  tanto  die  e  cosa 
di  maraviglia."  — Ott"  Pion,  Kelazione. 

*  "Nc  inostra  di  gnstare  d"  alti-o  trattcniTnento  che  del  ginoco 
per  conforinarsi  col  r(>  jin^tendcndo  pci-  tal  via  ili  deviarlo  dal  giuo- 
car  con  altri  che  lo  fa  cadere  nelle  sopradette  perdite."— F.  Prinli. 
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ministration  of  the  empire  was  not  the  wisest  nor  the 
noblest  that  could  be  devised  for  the  first  power  in 
Christendom.  But  considerations  of  high  politics 
scarcely  troubled  her  mind.  Of  a  People  she  had  per- 
haps never  heard,  but  she  felt  that  the  king  was  op- 
pressed. She  knew  that  he  was  helpless,  and  that  she 
was  herself  his  only  friend.  But  of  what  avail  were 
her  timid  little  tlutterings  of  indignation  and  resist- 
ance? So  pure  and  fragile  a  creature  could  accom- 
plish little  good  for  king  or  people.  Perpetually 
guarded  and  surrounded  by  the  Countess  of  Lemos 
and  the  Duchess  of  Lerma,  she  lived  in  mortal  awe 
of  both.^  As  to  the  duke  himself,  she  trembled  at  his 
very  name.  On  her  first  attempts  to  speak  with  Philip 
on  political  matters— to  hint  at  the  unscrupulous  char- 
acter of  his  government,  to  arouse  him  to  the  neces- 
sity of  striking  for  a  little  more  liberty  and  for  at 
least  a  trifling  influence  in  the  state — the  poor  little 
king  instantly  betrayed  her  to  the  favorite,  and  she 
was  severely  punished.  The  duke  took  the  monarch 
off  at  once  on  a  long  journey,  leaving  her  alone  for 
weeks  long  with  the  terrible  duchess  and  countess. 
Never  before  had  she  been  separated  for  a  day  from 
her  husband,  it  having  been  the  king's  uniform  cus- 
tom to  take  her  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions.  Iler 
ambition  to  interfere  was  thus  effectually  cured.-     The 

1  F.  Priuli.     F.  Soranzo. 

2  "  Voleva  alcimi  aimi  sono  estendersi  nel  maneggio  dei  negozii 
ma  il  diiea  di  Lerma  clio  lo  sentiva  malissimo  per  levarla  da 
quosti  pensieri  la  mortifico  conducendo  alcnne  volto  il  re  in  cam- 
pagna  seiiza  di  lei  e  tenendo  glielo  separato  le  settimane  entiere. 
Senti  tanto  la  rogina  quest'  assenza  regia  e  conobbe  1'  origino  di 
questo  disgusto  che  da  se  si  asteniie  affattu  d'  ingerirsi  piTi  iiei  ne- 
gozii ed  in  questa  maniera  si  pacifieu  col  duca."— Gir"  Soranzo. 
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duke  forbade  her  thenceforth  ever  to  speak  of  polities 
to  her  husband  in  public  or  in  private,— not  even  in 
bed,— and  the  king  was  closely  questioned  whether 
these  orders  had  been  obeyed.^  She  submitted  with- 
out a  struggle.  She  saw  how  completely  her  happi- 
ness was  at  Lerma's  mercy.  She  had  no  one  to  con- 
sult M'ith,  having  none  but  Spanish  people  about  her, 
except  her  German  father  confessor,  M^hom,  as  a  great 
favor,  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  she  had  been  al- 
lowed to  retain,  as  otherwise  her  ignorance  of  the 
national  language  would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  confess  her  little  sins.^  Moreover,  her  brothers, 
the  archdukes  at  Gratz,  were  in  receipt  of  considerable 
annual  stipends  from  the  Spanish  exchequer,  and  the 
duke  threatened  to  stop  those  pensions  at  once  should 
the  queen  prove  refractory.^     It  is  painful  to  dwell 

1  F.  Contarini.  "Nemmeno  trovandosi  a  letto."— N.  Barozzi, 
S.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  .325,  citing  Kelazione  della  vita,  etc.,  MS.  of  Berlin. 

"  Ihr  seyen  alle  Hiindt  gebimden.  Wasz  man  ihr  zuwider  thun 
kan,  da.s  thue  man,  wann  sie  was  lieimlich  redt  so  halt  man  sie  in 
Argwohn,  es  sey  wider  die  Hertzogen  lierma  und  Uzeda  oder  die 
ihrigen  angesohen.  Fltrcn  Gcmald  cxaminicrtcn  sie  ivas  sic  mit  ihm 
itii  Bedt  rcdt  mid  hahcn  ihr  vcrhoten  hey  dcm  Kiimg  urn  kcin  Sachen  cu 
intercediren  nodi  ini  Bedt  oder  allcin  mit  ilnn  Xcgocio  7.11  tractiren. 
Was  sie  nach  Deutschland  sclireibt  will  man  wisson,"  etc.— Khe- 
venhiiller,  Annales  Ferdinandei,  torn.  vi.  303S.  Surely  never  was 
a  more  dismal  picture  painted  of  tyranny  exercised  by  subject 
over  his  sovereigns.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  unfortunate  queen 
protested  to  Count  Khevenhiiller  tliat  she  "would  rather  go  into  a 
convent  at  Gratz  than  be  Queen  of  Spain"  (ibid.). 

2  Ott"  Bon,  Relazione.  "Confessore  della  medesima  nazione  da 
lei  tenuto  a  viva  forza."  — F.  Priuli,  Kelazione. 

3  Gir"  Soranzo,  Kelazione.  Five  tliousand  crowns  a  month  to 
the  Arcliduke  Ferdinand,  and  mucli  help  besides  to  tlie  others. 
"L'  arciduca  Ferdiiiundo  al  f|uale  ha  assegnato  5000  scudi  di  pro- 
visione  al  mese,  e  lui  ed  i  fratelli  cavano  del  continuo  grossi  ajuti 
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any  longer  on  the  abject  servitude  in  which  the  king 
and  queen  were  kept.^  The  two  were  at  least  happy 
in  each  other's  society,  and  were  blessed  with  mutual 
affection,  with  pretty  and  engaging  children,  and  with 
a  similarity  of  tastes.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  stately,  more  devout,  more  regular,  more 
innocent,  more  utterly  dismal  and  insipid,  than  the 
lives  of  this  wedded  pair. 

This  interior  view  of  the  court  and  council  of  Spain 
will  suffice  to  explain  why,  despite  the  languor  and 
hesitations  with  which  the  transactions  were  managed, 
the  inevitable  tendency  was  toward  a  peace.  The  in- 
evitable slowness,  secrecy,  and  tergiversations  were  due 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  in  harmony 
with  its  most  sacred  traditions.  But  what  profit  could 
the  Duke  of  Lerma  expect  by  the  continuance  of  the 
Dutch  war,  and  who  in  Spain  was  to  be  consulted 
except  the  Duke  of  Lerma? 

di  corte,  e  la  regina  non  cessa  mai  di  procurar  loro  alcuna  cosa ;  e 
questa  e  una  delle  cause  prineipali  che  tiene  la  regina  in  neeessita 
di  stare  unita  e  si  puo  dire  dependente  dal  duca  di  Lerma ;  poichfe 
procurando  lei  sempre  alcun  sussidio  per  i  fratelli  e  eonvenendo 
valersi  dell'  autorita  del  duca,  non  puo  per  questo  importante  ris- 
petto  dargli  alcun  disgusto  ne  intromettersi  in  quello  elie  non  e  di 
sua  soldisfazione." 

1  "Nel  resto  vive  in  continua  servitu  e  con  tanto  rispetto  ehe 
maggiore  non  si  puo  dire."— Otf*  Bon,  Kelazione. 
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Peace  deliberations  in  Spain— Unpopularity  of  the  project— Dis- 
affection of  the  courtiers— Complaints  against  Spinola — Confer- 
ence of  the  Catholic  party— Position  of  Henry  IV.  toward  the 
Kepublic— State  of  France— Further  peace  negotiations— Desire 
of  King  James  of  England  for  the  restoration  of  the  states  to 
Spain— Arrival  of  the  French  commissioners— President  Jeanniu 
before  the  States-General— Dangers  of  a  truce  with  Spain— Dutcli 
legation  to  England— Arrival  of  Louis  Verreycken  at  The  Hague 
with  Philip's  ratification— Rejection  of  the  Spanisli  treaty— With- 
drawal of  the  Dutch  fleet  from  the  Peninsula — The  peace  project 
denoimced  by  the  party  of  Pi'ince  Maurice — Opposition  of  Mau- 
rice to  the  plans  of  Barneveldt— Amended  ratification  presented 
to  the  States-General — Discussion  of  the  conditions— Determina- 
tion to  conclude  a  peace— Indian  trade— Exploits  of  Admiral 
MatelielT  in  the  Malay  peninsula — He  lays  siege  to  Malacca- Vic- 
tory over  the  Spanish  fieet— P^udeavor  to  open  a  trade  with  China 
-Return  of  Matelieff  to  Holland. 

The  ]Mar(|iiis  Spinola  had  informed  the  Spanish  <j,'ov- 
ei-nnient  that  if  three  hundred  thousand  doUars  a 
luontli  eoukl  be  furnished,  the  war  might  be  continued, 
but  that  otherwise  it  would  be  better  to  treat  upon 
the  basis  of  ////  possidetis,  and  aceordini:'  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  tlie  States-(Jeneral.  lie  had  further  in- 
timated his  opinion  that,  instead  of  waitin<i'  for  the 
king's  consent,  it  more  comi)orted  with  tlie  king's  dig- 
nity for  the  archdukes  to  enter  into  negotiations,  to 
make    a    preliminary    and    bi'ief    armistice    witli    the 

13'J 
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enemy,  and  then  to  solicit  the  royal  approval  of  what 
had  been  done. 

In  reply,  the  king— that  is  to  say,  the  man  who 
thought,  wrote,  and  signed  in  behalf  of  the  king— had 
plaintively  observed  that  among  evils  the  vulgar  rule 
was  to  submit  to  the  least.^  Although,  therefore,  to 
grant  to  the  Netherland  rebels  not  only  peace  and 
liberty,  but  to  concede  to  them  whatever  they  had  ob- 
tained by  violence  and  the  most  abominable  outrages, 
was  the  worst  possible  example  to  all  princes,  yet  as 
the  enormous  sum  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war 
was  not  to  be  had,  even  by  attempting  to  scrape  it 
together  from  every  corner  of  the  earth,  he  agreed 
Avith  the  opinion  of  the  archdukes  that  it  was  better  to 
put  an  end  to  this  eternal  and  exhausting  war  by  peace 
or  truce,  even  under  severe  conditions.  That  the  busi- 
ness had  thus  far  proceeded  without  consulting  him 
was  publicly  laiown,  and  he  expressed  approval  of  the 
present  movements  toward  a  peace  or  a  long  truce, 
assuring  Spinola  that  such  a  result  would  be  as  grate- 
ful to  him  as  if  the  war  had  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

When  the  marquis  sent  formal  notice  of  the  armis- 
tice to  Spain  there  were  many  complaints  at  court. 
IVIen  said  that  the  measure  was  beneath  the  king's  dig- 
nity and  contrary  to  his  interest.  It  was  a  cessation 
of  arms  under  iniquitous  conditions,  accorded  to  a 
people  formerly  subject  and  now  rebellious.  Such  a 
truce  was  more  fatal  than  any  conflict,  than  any 
amount  of  slaughter.  During  this  long  and  dreadful 
war  the  king  had  suffered  no  disaster  so  terrible  as  this, 
and  the  courtiers  now  declared  openly  that  the  arcli- 

1  The  king  to  Spinola,  February  28,  1607,  in  Gallucei,  328. 
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duke  was  the  cause  of  the  royal  and  national  humilia- 
tion. Having  no  children,  nor  hope  of  any,  he  de- 
sired only  to  live  in  tranquillity  and  selfish  indulgence, 
like  the  indolent  priest  that  he  was,  not  caring  what 
detriment  or  dishonor  might  accrue  to  the  crown  after 
his  life  was  over. 

Thus  murmured  the  parasites  and  the  plunderers 
within  the  dominions  of  the  do-nothing  Philip,  de- 
nouncing the  first  serious  effort  to  put  an  end  to  a  war 
which  the  laws  of  nature  had  proved  to  be  hopeless  on 
the  part  of  Spain. 

Spinola,  too,  who  had  spent  millions  of  his  owti 
money,  who  had  plunged  himself  into  debt  and  dis- 
credit while  attempting  to  sustain  the  financial  repu- 
tation of  the  king,  who  had  by  his  brilliant  services  in 
the  field  revived  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Spanish  arms, 
and  who  now  saw  himself  exposed  with  empty  coffers 
to  a  vast  mutiny,  which  was  likely  to  make  his  future 
movements  as  paralytic  as  those  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors—  Spinola,  already  hated  because  he  was  an 
Italian,  because  he  was  of  a  mercantile  family,  and 
because  he  had  been  successful,  was  now  as  much  the 
object  of  contumely  with  the  courtiers  as  with  the 
archduke  himself. 

The  splendid  victory  of  Heemskerk  had  struck  the 
government  with  dismay  and  dift'used  a  panic  along 
the  coast.  The  mercantile  fleets  destined  for  either 
India  dared  not  venture  forth  so  long  as  the  terrible 
Dutch  cruisers,  which  had  just  annihilated  a  splendid 
Spanish  fleet,  commanded  l)y  a  veteran  of  Lepanto, 
and  under  the  very  guns  of  Gibraltar,  were  supposed 
to   be   hovering   off'   the   Peninsula.^     Very   naturally, 

^  Letter  of  Ilcury  IV.,  Juno  13,  1C07,  in  Jeanuiii,  i.  1-lG. 
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therefore,  there  was  discontent  in  Spain  that  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  had  not  originally  been  arranged 
for  sea  as  well  as  land,  and  men  said  openly  at  court 
that  Spinola  ought  to  have  his  head  cut  otf  for  agree- 
ing to  such  an  armistice.^  Quite  as  reasonably,  how- 
ever, it  Avas  now  felt  to  be  necessary  to  effect  as  soon 
as  possible  the  recall  of  this  very  inconvenient  Dutch 
fleet  from  the  coast  of  Spain. 

The  complaints  were  so  incessant  against  Spinola 
that  it  was  determined  to  send  Don  Diego  d'Ybarra 
to  Brussels,  charged  with  a  general  superintendence  of 
the  royal  interests  in  the  present  confused  condition 
of  affairs.  He  was  especially  instructed  to  convey 
to  Spinola  the  most  vehement  reproaches  in  regard 
to  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
cessation  of  naval  hostilities  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  cruisers. 

Spinola.  on  his  part,  was  exceedingly  irritated  that 
the  arrangement  which  he  had  so  carefully  made  M'ith 
the  archduke  at  Brussels  should  be  so  contumaciously 
assailed,  and  even  disavowed,  at  Madrid.  He  was  es- 
pecially irritated  that  Ybarra  should  now  be  sent  as 
his  censor  and  overseer,  and  that  Fuentes  should  have 
received  orders  to  levy  seven  thousand  troops  in  the 
Milanese  for  Flanders,  the  arrival  of  which  reinforce- 
ments would  excite  suspicion  and  probably  break  olit' 
negotiations. - 

He  accordingly  sent  his  private  secretary,  Biraga, 
post-haste  to  Spain  with  two  lettei's.  In  number  one 
he  implored  his  Majesty  that  Ybarra  might  not  be 
sent  to  Brussels.     If  this  request  were  granted,  num- 

1  Letters  of  F.  Aertseus,  iu  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  123. 

2  Gallueci,   32'J. 
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ber  two  was  lo  be*  l)ui'n('(l.  Otherwise  number  two 
was  to  be  delivered,  and  it  contained  a  request  to  be 
relieved  from  all  further  employment  in  the  king's 
service.  The  niar([uis  was  already  feeling  the  same 
effects  of  success  as  had  been  experienced  by  Alex- 
ander Parnese,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  other  strenu- 
ous maintainers  of  the  royal  authority  in  Flanders. 
He  was  railed  against,  suspected,  spied  upon,  put 
under  guardianship,  according  to  the  good  old  tradi- 
tions of  the  Spanish  court.  Public  disgrace  or  secret 
j)oison  might  well  be  expected  by  him  as  the  natural 
guerdons  of  his  eminent  deeds. 

Biraga  also  took  with  him  the  draft  of  the  form  in 
which  the  king's  consent  to  the  armistice  and  pending 
negotiations  was  desired,  and  he  was  particularly  di- 
rected to  urge  that  not  one  letter  or  comma  should 
be  altered,  in  order  that  no  pretext  might  be  afforded 
to  the  suspicious  Xetherlanders  for  a  rupture. 

In  private  letters  to  his  own  superintendent  Strata, 
to  Don  John  of  Idia(iuez,  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  and 
to  Stephen  Ybarra,  Spinola  enlarged  upon  the  indig- 
nity about  to  be  offered  him,  remonstrated  vehemently 
against  the  wrong  and  stupidity  of  the  pi'oposed  j)ol- 
icy,  and  ex])ressed  his  reliance  upon  the  efforts  of 
these  friends  of  his  to  pi-event  its  consummation.  He 
inliniated  to  Tdiacpiez  that  a  new  liberation  would  be 
necessary  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  licet, 
— a  condition  not  ins(n'ted  in  the  original  armistice, — 
])ut  that  within  llic  thi'ee  months  allowed  for  the  royal 
ratification  thei'e  would  be  time  enough  to  procure  the 
consent  of  the  states  to  that  measure.^  If  the  king 
I'cally  desired  to  conliinie  the  war,  he  had  but  to  alter 

i  Gallucci,  329,  331. 
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a  single  comma  in  the  draft,  and  out  of  that  comma 
the  stadholder's  party  would  be  certain  to  manufac- 
ture for  him  as  long  a  Avar  as  he  could  possibly  wish/ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  king,  Spinola  observed 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  indignation  created  in 
Spain  by  the  cessation  of  land  hostilities  without  the 
recall  of  the  fleet,  but  that  nevertheless  John  Neyen 
had  confidentially  represented  to  the  archdukes  the 
royal  assent  as  almost  certain.  As  to  the  mission  of 
Ybarra,  the  marquis  reminded  his  master  that  the  re- 
sponsibility and  general  superintendence  of  the  nego- 
tiations had  been  almost  forced  upon  him.  Certainly 
he  had  not  solicited  them.  If  another  agent  were  now 
interposed,  it  was  an  advertisement  to  the  world  that 
the  business  had  been  badly  managed.  If  the  king 
wished  a  rupture,  he  had  but  to  lift  his  finger  or  his 
pen :  but  to  appoint  another  commissioner  was  an  unfit 
reward  for  his  faithful  service.  He  was  in  the  king's 
hands.  If  his  reputation  were  now  to  be  destroyed, 
it  was  all  over  with  him  and  his  af^'airs.  The  man 
whom  mortals  had  once  believed  incapable  would  be 
esteemed  incapable  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

It  was  too  late  to  ])revent  the  mission  of  Ybarra, 
who,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Brussels,  began 
to  urge  in  the  king's  name  that  the  words  in  which 
the  provinces  had  been  declare^.!  free  by  the  archdukes 
might  be  expunged.  AVhat  could  be  more  childish 
than  such  diplomacy?  AVhat  greater  proof  could  be 
given  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Spanish  court  to  learn 
the  lesson  which  forty  years  had  been  teaching?  Spi- 
nola again  wrote  a  most  earnest  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  assuring  him  that  this  was  simply  to  break  off 

1  Galhieci,  329,  331. 
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the  negotiation.  It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose,  he  said, 
that  concessions  already  made  by  the  archdukes,  rati- 
fication of  which  on  the  part  of  the  king  had  been 
guaranteed,  could  now  be  annulled.  Those  acquainted 
with  Netherland  obstinacy  knew  better.  The  very  pos- 
sibility of  the  king's  refusal  excited  the  scorn  of  the 
States-General.^ 

Ybarra  went  about,  too,  prating  to  the  archdukes 
and  to  others  of  supplies  to  be  sent  from  Spain  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  the  war  for  many  years,  and  of  fresh 
troops  to  be  forwarded  immediately  by  Fuentes.  As 
four  millions  of  crowns  a  year  were  known  to  be  re- 
([uired  for  any  tolerable  campaigning,  such  empty 
vaunts  as  these  were  preposterous.  The  king  knew 
full  well,  said  Spinola,  and  had  admitted  the  fact  in 
his  letters,  that  this  enormous  sum  could  not  be  fur- 
nished.^ Moreover,  the  war  cost  the  Netherlanders  far 
less  in  proportion.  They  had  river  transportation,  by 
which  they  effected  as  much  in  two  days  as  the  Catho- 
lic army  could  do  in  a  fortnight,  so  that  every  siege 
was  managed  with  far  greater  rapidity  and  less  cost 
by  the  rebels  than  by  their  opponents.  As  to  sending 
troops  from  Milan,  he  had  already  stated  that  their 
arrival  would  have  a  fatal  effect.  The  minds  of  the 
people  were  full  of  suspicion.  Every  passing  rumor 
excited  a  prodigious  sensation,  and  the  war  party  was 
already  gaining  the  upjier  hand.  Spinola  warned  the 
king,  in  the  most  solcnni  maimer,  that  if  the  golden 
opportunity  were  now  lu^gleeted  the  war  would  be 
eternal.  This,  he  said,  was  more  e(M-tain  tlmn  certain. 
For  himself,  he  had  sti-aincd  every  nerve,  and  would 

^  T^ettor  to  tlie  kiiiir,  June  25,  1G07,  iu  Galliieci,  332. 
"  Ibid. 
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continue  to  do  his  best  in  the  interest  of  peace.  If 
calamity  must  come,  he,  at  least,  would  be  held  blame- 
less.^ 

Such  vehement  remonstrances  from  so  eminent  a 
source  produced  the  needful  effect.  Royal  letters  were 
immediately  sent,  placing  full  powers  of  treating  in 
the  hands  of  the  marquis,  and  sending  him  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  archduke's  agreement.  Government,  more- 
over, expressed  boundless  confidence  in  Spinola,  and 
deprecated  the  idea  that  Ybarra's  mission  was  in  dero- 
gation of  his  authority.  He  had  been  sent,  it  was 
stated,  only  to  procure  that  indispensable  preliminary 
to  negotiations,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
but  as  this  had  now  been  granted,  Ybarra  was  already 
recalled. 

Spinola  now  determined  to  send  the  swift  and  sure- 
footed friar  who  had  made  himself  so  useful  in  open- 
ing the  path  to  discussion  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spain. 
Ybarra  objected,  especially  because  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  through  France,  where  he  would 
be  closely  questioned  by  the  king.  It  would  be  equally 
dangerous,  he  said,  for  the  Franciscan  in  tluit  case  to 
tell  the  truth  oi-  to  conceal  it.  But  Spinola  i-eplicd 
that  a  poor  monk  like  him  could  steal  through  France 
undiscovered.  Moreover,  he  should  be  disguised  as  a 
footman,  traveling  in  the  servi('(>  of  Anivlio  Spiiiola,  a 
relative  of  the  marquis,  then  proceeding  to  Madrid. 
Even  should  Henry  hear  of  his  ])res(Mice  and  send  for 
him,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  so  pi-actised  a  hand 
would  not  easily  pai'ry  the  sti'okes  of  the  I^rench  king, 
accom[)lislied  feneei"  as  lie  undoubtedly  was.'  After 
stealing  into  and  out  ot"  llolhind  as  lie  had  so  feeently 

1    T;ctlcr  liisl   cited. 
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done,  there  was  nothing  that  might  not  be  expected 
of  him.  So  the  wily  friar  put  on  the  Spinola  livery, 
and,  without  impediment,  accompanied  Don  Aurelio  to 
Madrid.^ 

Meantime  the  French  commissioners— Pierre  Jean- 
nin,  Buzanval,  regular  resident  at  The  Hague,  and  De 
Russy,  who  was  destined  to  succeed  that  diplomatist 
—  had  arrived  in  Holland. 

The  great  drama  of  negotiation  which  was  now  to 
follow  the  forty  years'  tragedy  involved  the  interests 
and  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  great  Christian  pow- 
ers. Although  serious  enough  in  its  substance  and  its 
probable  consequences,  its  aspect  was  that  of  a  solemn 
comedy.  There  was  a  secret  disposition  on  the  part  of 
each  leading  personage,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  make 
dupes  of  all  the  rest.  Perhaps  this  was  a  necessary 
result  of  statesmanship  as  it  had  usually  been  taught 
at  that  epoch. 

Paul  v.,  who  had  succeeded  Clement  VIII.  in  1605, 
with  the  brief  interlude  of  the  twenty-six  days  of 
Leo  XL's  pontificate,  was  zealous,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, to  check  the  dangerous  growth  of  the  pestilen- 
tial little  Republic  of  the  North.  His  diplomatic 
agents,  jNIillino  at  Madrid,  Barberini  at  Paris,  and  the 
accomplished  Bentivoglio.  who  had  just  boon  i\p- 
pointed  to  the  nunciature  at  Brussels,  were  indefati- 
gable in  their  eti'oi'ts  to  suppress  the  heresy  and  the 
insolent  liberty  of  which  the  upstart  commonwealth 
was  the  embodiment. - 

Lspeeially  Bai'bcrini  exerted  all  the  jiowers  at  his 
eomnuitul  \o  bring  about  a  good  undei'staiKliuL;'  tx'- 
twecMi  tbe  Kings  of  France  and   Spain.      We  ])ieture(l 

1  Gallucci,  335.  2  Bentivoglio,  548,  549. 
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to  Henry  in  darkest  colors  the  blight  that  would  come 
over  religion  and  civilization  if  the  progress  of  the 
rebellious  Netherlands  could  not  be  arrested.  The 
United  Provinces  were  becoming  dangerous,  if  they 
remained  free,  not  only  to  the  French  kingdom,  but  to 
the  very  existence  of  monarchy  throughout  the  world.^ 

No  potentate  was  ever  more  interested,  so  it  was 
urged,  than  Henry  IV.  to  bring  down  the  pride  of 
the  Dutch  rebels.  There  was  always  sympathy  of 
thought  and  action  between  the  Huguenots  of  France 
and  their  coreligionists  in  Holland.  They  were  all 
believers  alike  in  Cahdnism, — a  sect  inimical  not  less 
to  temporal  monarchies  than  to  the  sovereign  primacy 
of  the  Church,^— and  the  tendency  and  purpose  of  the 
French  rebels  M^ere  already  sufficiently  manifest  in 
their  efforts,  by  means  of  the  so-called  cities  of  secu- 
rity, to  erect  a  state  within  a  state — to  introduce,  in 
short,  a  Dutch  republic  into  France.^ 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  the  disease  of  liberty,  now 
threatening  to  become  epidemic  in  Europe,  would  be 
found  in  a  marriage  between  the  second  son  of  the  King 
of  Spain  and  a  daughter  of  France.  As  the  arch- 
dukes were  childless,  it  might  be  easily  arranged  that 
this  youthful  couple  should  succeed  them,  the  result 
of  which  would  of  course  be  the  reduction  of  all  the 
Netherlands  to  their  ancient  obedience. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  and  will  become  still  fur- 
ther apparent,  that  nostrums  like  this  were  to  be  rec- 

1  Bentivoglio,  54S,  549. 

'  "Sctlf  inimifa  iion  mono  nlle  moiiareliip  femporali  ohe  al 
sovraiio  primato  ccclesiastieo."  —  Ibiil. 

'  "  E  di  volcr  introdurre  iin  governo  di  Olanda  in  Franeia."  — 
Ibid. 
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ommended  in  other  directions.  Meantime  Jeannin 
and  his  colleagues  made  their  appearance  at  The 
Hague. 

If  there  were  a  living  politician  in  Europe  capable 
of  dealing  with  Barneveldt  on  even  terms,  it  was  no 
doubt  President  Jeannin.  An  ancient  Leaguer,  an  es- 
pecial adherent  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  he  had  been 
deep  in  all  the  various  plots  and  counter-plots  of  the 
Guises,  and  often  employed  by  the  extinct  Confederacy 
in  various  important  intrigues.  Being  secretly  sent 
to  Spain  to  solicit  help  for  the  League  after  the  disas- 
ters of  Ivry  and  Arques,  he  found  Philip  II.  so  sin- 
cerely imbued  with  the  notion  that  France  was  a  mere 
province  of  Spain,  and  so  entirely  bent  upon  securing 
the  heritage  of  the  Infanta  to  that  large  property,  as 
to  convince  him  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman 
religion  was  with  that  monarch  only  a  secondary 
condition.  Aid  and  assistance  for  the  Confederacy 
wei'e  difficult  of  attainment,  unless  coupled  with 
tlie  guai'anty  of  the  Infanta's  rights  to  reign  in 
Prance. 

The  Guise  faction,  being  inspired  solely  by  religious 
motives  of  the  loftiest  kind,  were  naturally  dissatisfied 
with  the  lukewarmness  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty. 
AVhen.  therefore,  the  discomfited  Mayenne  subse- 
quently concluded  his  bargain  with  the  con(|ueror  of 
Ivry,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Jeantiin  should 
also  make  his  peace  with  the  successful  Huguenot,  now 
l)ee()ine  eldest  son  of  the  Church.  He  was  very  soon 
taken  into  especial  favor  by  Henry,  who  recognized 
his  sagacity,  and  who  knew  liis  hands  to  be  far  cleaner 
than  those  of  the  more  exalted  Leaguers  witli  whom  he 
had  dealt.     The  "good  old  fellow,"  as  Henry  famil- 
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iarly  called  him,  had  not  filled  his  pockets  either  in 
serving  or  when  deserting  the  League.  Placed  in  con- 
trol of  the  exchequer  at  a  later  period,  he  was  never 
accused  of  robbery  or  peculation.  He  was  a  hard- 
working, not  overpaid,  very  intelligent  public  func- 
tionary. He  was  made  president  of  the  parliament  or 
supreme  tribunal  of  Burgundy,  and  minister  of  state, 
and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  and 
most  skilful  politicians  in  the  kingdom.  An  elderly 
man,  with  a  tall,  serene  forehead,  a  large  dark  eye, 
and  a  long  gray  beard,  he  presented  an  image  of  vast 
Avisdom  and  reverend  probity.  He  possessed— an  es- 
pecial treasure  for  a  statesman  in  that  plotting  age— 
a  singularly  honest  visage.  Never  was  that  face  more 
guileless,  never  was  his  heart  more  completely  worn 
upon  his  sleeve,  than  when  he  was  harboring  the  deep- 
est or  most  dangerous  designs.^  Such  was  the  "good 
fellow"  whom  that  skilful  reader  of  men,  Henry  of 
France,  had  sent  to  represent  his  interests  and  his 
opinions  at  the  approaching  conferences. 

What  were  those  opinions  ?  Paul  V.  and  his  legates, 
Barberini,  Millino,  and  the  rest,  were  well  enough 
aware  of  the  secret  strings  of  the  king's  policy,  and 
knew  how  to  touch  them  with  skill.  Of  all  things 
past,  Henry  perhaps  most  regretted  that  not  he,  but 
the  last  and  most  wretched  of  the  Valois  line,  was  sov- 
ereign of  France  when  the  States-General  came  to 
Paris  with  that  offer  of  sovereignty  which  had  been 
so  contumaciously  refused. 

If  the  object  were  attainable,  the  ex-chief  of  the 
Huguenots  still  meant  to  be  King  of  the  Xetherlands 

'  rJrotiiis,  x\i.  7  In:  "Viiltus  aiifciii  Sfrnioiiisqnc  adco  potens 
ut  cum  iiiaxi  luc  aliilci-ct  soiisus  ajx-rtissimuM  viderotur." 
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as  sincerely  as  Philip  II.  had  ever  intended  to  be  mon- 
arch of  France/  But  Henry  was  too  accurate  a  cal- 
culator of  chances,  and  had  bustled  too  much  in  the 
world  of  realities,  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  striving, 
year  after  year,  for  a  manifest  impossibility.  The  en- 
thusiast who  had  passed  away  at  last  from  the  dreams 
of  the  Escorial  into  the  land  of  shadows  had  spent  a 
lifetime  and  melted  the  wealth  of  an  empire;  but  uni- 
versal monarchy  had  never  come  forth  from  his  cru- 
cible. The  French  king,  although  possessed  likewise 
of  an  almost  boundless  faculty  for  ambitious  visions, 
was  capable  of  distinguishing  cloud-land  from  sub- 
stantial empire.  Jeannin,  as  his  envoy,  would  at  any 
rate  not  reveal  his  master's  secret  aspirations  to  those 
with  whom  he  came  to  deal,  as  openly  as  Philip  had 
once  unveiled  himself  to  Jeannin. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  peace  at  this  epoch 
was  the  real  interest  of  France.  That  kingdom  was 
beginning  to  flourish  again,  owing  to  the  veiy  consid- 
erable administrative  genius  of  Bethune,  an  accom- 
plished financier  according  to  the  lights  of  the  age, 
and  still  more  by  reason  of  the  general  impoverishment 
of  the  gi'eat  feudal  houses  and  of  the  clergy.  The  re- 
sult of  the  almost  interminable  series  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious wars  had  been  to  cause  a  general  redistri])utioii 
of  i)roperty.  (''a])ital  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  and  the  conseciuence  of  this 
general  circulation  of  wealth  through  all  tli(^  channels 
of  society  was  pi'eeisely  what  might  liave  been  ex- 
pected,  an   iiici'ease   of   onlerprise   and   of   productive 

^  Sec  ospocially  Sccoiuli^  Instruction  pour  lo  S"'  .Tciinnin,  in  Xi'go- 
oiatinns  de  M.  lo  Pn'sidtMit  .Tojinnin  (od.  IVtitot,  1659),  i.  40-4;i, 
62,  63. 
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industry  in  various  branches.^  Although  the  financial 
wisdom  of  the  age  was  doing  its  best  to  impede  com- 
merce, to  prevent  the  influx  of  foreign  wares,  to  pro- 
hibit the  outflow  of  specie, — in  obedience  to  the  uni- 
versal superstition,  which  was  destined  to  survive  so 
many  centuries,  that  gold  and  silver  alone  constituted 
wealth, — while,  at  the  same  time,  in  deference  to  the 
idiotic  principle  of  sumptuary  legislation,  it  was  vigor- 
ously opposing  mulberry-culture,  silk  manufactures, 
and  other  creations  of  luxury,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
hostility  of  government  sages,  were  destined  from  that 
time  forward  to  become  better  mines  of  wealth  for  the 
kingdom  than  the  Indies  had  been  for  Spain,  yet  on 
the  whole  the  arts  of  peace  were  in  the  ascendant  in 
France. 

The  king,  although  an  unscrupulous,  self-seeking 
despot  and  the  coarsest  of  voluptuaries,  was  at  least  a 
man  of  genius.  He  had  also  too  much  shrewd  mother- 
wit  to  pursue  such  schemes  as  experience  had  shown 
to  possess  no  reality.  The  talisman  "Espoir, "  em- 
blazoned on  his  shield,  had  led  him  to  so  much  that  it 
was  natural  for  him  at  times  to  think  all  things 
possible. 

But  he  knew  how  to  renounce  as  well  as  how  to  dare. 

1  "Anelie  per  richezza  avanza  la  citta  di  Parigi  tutte  le  altre 
pereho  essendo  la  nobilta  rovinata  per  le  guerre  passate  ed  il  clero 
medesimamente  per  1'  istessa  causa,  comiuciando  questo  da  poco  in 
qua  a  ristorarsi,  resta  il  solo  pnpolo  con  denari  nel  qual  uumero 
soiio  quelli  li  quali  fanno  la  facolta  con  lo  liti,  con  li  giudizii  e  con 
1'  auDninistrazione  della  entrate  pubhliche  perche  si  vendono  tutte 
questo  cariche  a  denari  contanti  pero  si  puo  imaginare  ognuno 
quanto  se  le  facciano  fruttare  per  farsi  padroni  di  centinaja  di 
rnigliaja  di  scudi  e  vi  sono  niolti  di  quest i  tali  in  Francia  ma  nella 
citta  di  Parigi  piu  die  in  ogni  altra."— A.  Badoer,  Kelazione., 
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He  had  abandoned  his  hope  to  be  declared  Prince  of 
Wales  and  successor  to  the  English  crown,  which  he 
had  cherished  for  a  brief  period,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Essex  conspiracy  ;^  he  had  forgotten  his  magnificent 
dream  of  placing  the  crown  of  the  Holy  German  Em- 
pire upon  his  head;-  and  if  he  still  secretly  resolved 
to  annex  the  Netherlands  to  his  realms,  and  to  destroy 
his  excellent  ally,  the  usurping,  rebellious,  and  heretic 
Dutch  Republic,  he  had  craft  enough  to  work  toward 
his  aim  in  the  dark,  and  the  common  sense  to  know 
that  by  now  throwing  down  the  mask  he  would  be  for- 
ever baffled  of  his  purpose. 

The  history  of  France,  during  the  last  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  had  made  almost  every  Frenchman 
old  enough  to  bear  arms  an  accomplished  soldier. 
Henry  boasted  that  the  kingdom  could  put  three  hun- 
dred thousand  veterans  into  the  field— a  high  figure, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  its  population  certainly  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  millions.^  No  man,  however,  was 
better  aware  than  he  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 

1  "I  qiiali  sono  ehe  egli  pretende  di  essere  dicliiarato  principe 
di  Galles  e  successore  del  regjno  e  spera  in  questa  congiuutiira  di 
poter  ottenere  quelle  clie  per  il  passato  no  gli  e  riuscito."— De- 
spatch of  Cavalli,  Venetian  ambassador  in  England,  April  16,  1601, 
in  Barozzi,  S.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

^  "  Era  stata  sua  Maesta  gia  tempo  desidei'osa  di  farsi  eleggere 
re  de'  Komani  ed  allora  si  tratteneva  piii  amorevolmeiito  eon  quei 
principi  ma  scuoprendo  poi  d'  aver  debole  fondamento  per  tale 
pretensione  se  la  e  levata  del  tutto  dall'  animo."— A.  Badoer,  Ke- 
lazionc,  ibid. 

"  Ebbe  aneo  opinione  di  }>roeurarsi  la  elezione  a  I'e  dci  Komani 
dubitando  clie  il  re  di  Spagna  avesse  questo  medesimo  pensiero 
mu  aveiulo  seoperto  d'  altra  inclinazione  iion  se  n'  e  molto  occu- 
puto."  — P.  Priuli,  Kelazione. 

•^  " Computandosi  ehe  in  tutto  il  regno  vi  possouo  essere  quindiei 
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pacification  of  parties,  the  three  hundred  thousand 
would  not  be  all  on  one  side,  even  in  case  of  a  foreign 
war.  There  were  at  least  four  thousand  great  feudal 
lords,^  as  faithful  to  the  Huguenot  faith  and  cause 
as  he  had  been  false  to  both ;  many  of  them  still 
wealthy,  notwithstanding  the  general  ruin  which  had 
swept  over  the  high  nobility,  and  all  of  them  with  vast 
influence  and  a  splendid  following,  both  among  the 
lesser  gentry  and  the  men  of  lower  rank. 

Although  he  kept  a  Jesuit  priest  ever  at  his  elbow,^ 
and  did  his  best  to  persuade  the  world  and  perhaps 
himself  that  he  had  become  a  devout  Catholic  in  con- 
sequence of  that  memorable  five  hours '  instruction  from 
the  Bishop  of  Bourges,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
France  save  in  its  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
he  was  yet  too  politic  and  too  far-seeing  to  doubt  that 
for  him  to  oppress  the  Protestants  would  be  not  only 
suicidal,  but,  what  was  worse  in  his  eyes,  ridiculous. 

He  knew,  too,  that  with  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
fighting  men  ■■*  in  the  field,  with  seven  hundred  and 
forty  churches  in  the  various  provinces  *  for  their 
places  of  worship,  with  all  the  best  fortresses  in  France 

milioni  d'  animo."— Angelo  Badoer,  Itelazione,  1603,  in  Barozzi  and 
Berchet,  S.  II.  vol.  i. 

The  population  of  Paris  was  estimated  by  the  same  ambassador 
at  four  hundred  tliousand.  Pietro  Priuli  (lielazione  di  Francia, 
1608)  was  often  told  by  the  king  that  he  had  three  liuudred  thou- 
sand veterans  in  France. 

1  A.  Badoer,  lielazione.     P.  Priuli. 

2  "Non  avendo  li  religiosi  in  Francia  maggior  protettore  di  lui 
tenendo  sompre  a  canto  a  si  un  gesuita  suo  favoritissimo  ehe  mai 
lo  abbandona." — Ibid. 

3  Badoer  estimates  the  force  at  only  twenty-live  thousand. 
*  P.  Priiili,  lielazione. 
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ill  their  possession,  with  leaders  like  Rohan,  Lesdi- 
guiores,  Bouillon,  and  many  others,  and  with  the  most 
virtuous,  self-denyint?  Christian  government^  estab- 
lished and  iiiaintained  by  themselves,  it  woukl  be  mad- 
ness for  him  and  his  dynasty  to  deny  the  Protestants 
their  political  and  religious  liberty,  or  to  attempt  a 
crusade  against  their  brethren  in  the  Netherlands. 

France  was  far  more  powerful  than  Spain,  although 
the  world  had  not  yet  recognized  the  fact.  Yet  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  both  united  to  crush  the 
new  commonwealth,  however  parado.xical  such  a  propo- 
sition seemed  to  contemporaries. 

Sully  was  conscientiously  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
Sully  was  the  one  great  minister  of  France.  Not  a 
Lerma,  certainly ;  for  France  was  not  Spain,  nor  was 
Henry  IV.  a  Philip  III.  The  Huguenot  duke  was  an 
inferior  financier  to  his  Spanish  contemporary,  if  it 
were  the  height  of  financial  skill  for  a  minister  to  ex- 
haust the  resources  of  a  great  kingdom  in  order  to 
fill  his  own  pocket.  Sully  certainly  did  not  neglect 
his  own  interests,  for  he  had  accumulated  a  fortune 
of  at  least  seventy  thousand  dollars  a  year,  besides  a 
cash  capital  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half.-  But 
while  enriching  himself,  he  had  wonderfully  improved 

1  "II  gov^erno  politico  degli  eretici,"  said  one  who  cordially 
hated  heretics,  "  e  cosi  diligente  ed  accurato  quanto  ogni  altro  cho 
sia  al  mondo  cd  in  qnesto  avanzano  veraincntc  loro  niedesiuii 
perch^  tr((.sei(r<(no  aff<itti>  V  interfsse  pttflicnhirc  pi  r  tittcndir  al  solo 
publico,  proprieta  contraria  alia  natura  Fi'aiiceso  se  nou  vogliano 
dire  cho  1'  interesse  pubblico  serva  per  couservazioue  del  parti- 
colare."— A.  Badoer. 

"Le  pill  important!  fortezze  del  regno  souo  da  essi  tenute,"  etc. 
—P.  Priiili. 

2  P.  Priuli,  Kelazione. 
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the  condition  of  the  royal  treasury.  He  had  reformed 
many  abuses  and  opened  many  new  sources  of  income. 
He  had,  of  course,  not  accomplished  the  whole  Augean 
task  of  purification.  He  was  a  vigorous  Huguenot, 
but  no  Hercules,  and  demigods  might  have  shrunk 
appalled  at  the  filthy  mass  of  corruption  which  great 
European  kingdoms  everywhere  presented  to  the  re- 
former's eye.  Compared  to  the  Spanish  government, 
that  of  France  might  almost  have  been  considered  vir- 
tuous, yet  even  there  everything  was  venal. 

To  negotiate  was  to  bribe  right  and  left,  and  at 
every  step.  All  the  ministers  and  great  functionaries 
received  presents,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  Avas 
necessary  to  pave  the  pathway  even  of  their  antecham- 
bers with  gold. 

The  king  was  fully  aware  of  the  practice,  but  winked 
at  it,  because  his  servants,  thus  paid  enormous  sums 
by  the  public  and  by  foreign  governments,  were  less 
importunate  for  rewards  and  salaries  from  himself.^ 

One  man  in  the  kingdom  was  said  to  have  clean 
hands,  the  venerable  and  sagacious  chancellor  Pom- 
ponne  de  Bellievre.  His  wife,  however,  was  less  scru- 
pulous, and  readily  disposed  of  influence  and  court 
favor  for  a  price,  without  the  knowledge,  so  it  was 
thought,  of  the  great  judge. - 

1  "Con  tntti  il  ministri  indifFerentemente  1'  uomo  si  fa  strada  in 
Francia  con  quei  mezzi  clie  ormai  mi  pare  che  usino  per  tutto  il 
mondo  .  .  .  il  re  medesinio  lo  sa  e  lo  permette  forse  perche  prolit- 
tando  li  ministri  lascino  di  molestare  la  S.  M.  per  altre  ricompense 
del  servizio  che  prestano  ed  essi  per  qiiesta  via  pretendono  ripor- 
tare  le  j^iuste  mercedi  delle  loro  fatiehe  mentre  veggono  poter 
diffieilmente  speranie  altre  dal  re." — Dnd. 

-  "II  signore  cancelliere  solo  si  mantiene  in  concetto  di  molto 
iugeguo  ma  ha  una  moglie  che  supplisco  al  suo  maueameuto,  ben 
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Jeanniri,  too,  Avas  esteemed  a  man  of  personal  integ- 
rity, ancient  Leaguer  and  tricky  politician  though 
he  were. 

Highest  offices  of  magistracy  and  judicature,  church 
and  state,  Avere  objects  of  a  traffic  almost  as  shameless 
as  in  Spain.^  The  ermine  was  sold  at  auction,  miters 
were  objects  of  public  barter,  church  preferments  were 
bestowed  upon  female  children  in  their  cradles.  Yet 
there  was  hope  in  France,  notwithstanding  that  the 
pragmatic  sanction  of  St.  Louis,  the  foundation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  had  been  annulled  by 
Francis,  who  had  divided  the  seamless  garment  of 
church  patronage  with  Leo. 

Those  four  thousand  great  Huguenot  lords,  those 
thirty  thousand  hard-fighting  weavers  and  blacksmiths 

si  crede  senza  sua  saputa,  poiehe  n^  aneo  la  moglio  basta  a  fargli 
fare  quelle  obe  non  conviene."— Ibid.  The  ambassador  adds,  on  the 
general  subject  of  corruption  and  bribery  at  the  Freucli  court : 
"Queste  cose  sono  tanto  pubblicho  nella  corte  cho  uon  pretendo 
far  torto  ad  alcuno  a  riferirle  in  questo  sacrario  dove  sono  noTidi- 
luento  sicuro  che  saranno  custodite  con  lo  altre  cose  dette  e  da  darsi 
sotto  quel  sigillo  di  segretezza  clie  con^'iene  al  servizio  ed  alia  ripu- 
tacione  di  (juesto  stimatissimo  consiglio." 

1  '•  Di  qua  nast-e  cho  oltre  alle  altre  invenzioni  s'  6  introdutto 
vendero  non  solo  tutti  li  uffieii  e  le  cariche  aneo  di  giustizia  ma  di 
pin  gli  stessi  sorvi/.ii  della  casa  del  re  di  maestri  di  casa  dei  genti- 
luomini  della  camera,  dei  valletti,  ed  in  sino  li  eajiitanati  delle 
gnardie  della  pi'opria  persona  dei  re  che  non  si  puo  dire  pifi ;  il  clie 
rende  molto  mal  sodisfatto  la  nobilta  alia  quale  erano  in  altri 
tem}>i  riservati  per  preuiii  do'  lore  servizii  questi  luoghi  clie  era 
vendendosi  convengoud  cadcre  in  mano  a  clii  ha  piu  denari  senza 
alcuna  distinzioue  de'  merit i.  E  siecome  il  re  non  e  sotto  posto 
all'  oJio  manco  e  soggetto  all'  alTezionc  verso  le  persone  che  per 
esso  patiscoiio  iiell'  interesse  ennie  faceva  il  re  ]>assato  die  per 
troppa  amort/vole/.za  donava  pifi  clie  nou  aveva."'  — A.  Badoer, 
Kehizioiie. 
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and  other  plebeians,  those  seven  hundred  and  forty 
churches,  those  very  substantial  fortresses  in  every 
l)rovince  of  the  kingdom,  were  better  facts  than  the 
Holy  Inquisition  to  preserve  a  great  nation  from  sink- 
ing into  the  slough  of  political  extinction. 

Henry  was  most  anxious  that  Sully  should  convert 
himself  to  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  gossips  of  the 
day  told  each  other  that  the  duke  had  named  his  price 
for  his  conversion.  To  be  made  high  constable  of 
France,  it  was  said,  would  melt  the  resolve  of  the  stiff 
Huguenot.^  To  any  other  inducement  or  blandish- 
ment he  was  adamant.  Whatever  truth  may  have  been 
in  such  chatter,  it  is  certain  that  the  duke  never  grati- 
fied his  master's  darling  desire. 

Yet  it  was  for  no  lack  of  attempts  and  intrigues  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  although  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  would  have  ever  consented  to  bestow  that  august 
and  coveted  dignity  upon  a  Bethune. 

The  king  did  his  best  by  intrigue,  by  calumny,  by 
tale-bearing,  by  inventions,  to  set  the  Huguenots 
against  each  other  and  to  excite  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  all  his  most  trusted  adherents,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholic.  The  most  good-humored,  the  least  vin- 
dictive, the  most  ungrateful,  the  falsest  of  mankind, 
he  made  it  his  policy,  as  well  as  his  pastime,  to  repeat, 
with  any  amount  of  embroidery  that  his  most  Horid 
fancy  could  devise,  every  idle  story  or  caluimiy  that 
could  possibly  create  l)itter  feeling  and  make  mischief 

^  P.  Priuli,  Kelazione  :  "  Procura  (il  re)  che  cgli  (Sully)  si  faccia 
oattolico  .  .  .  sc'ppure  aves.se  a  venire  a  tal  risoluzione  si  e  lasciato 
iiitendere  con  i  suoi  confidenti  che  non  lo  farebbe  i)er  altro  che 
con  essere  ilichiarato  Contestabile  di  Francia  dignita  si  sublime 
che  tiensi  feruio  che  il  re  non  gliela  conferirebbe." 
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among  those  who  surrounded  him.  Being  aware  that 
this  propensity  was  thoroughly  understood,  he  only 
multiplied  fictions,  so  cunningly  mingled  with  truth 
as  to  leave  his  hearers  (}uite  unable  to  know  what  to 
believe  and  what  to  doubt.  By  such  arts,  force  being 
impossible,  he  hoped  one  day  to  sever  the  band  which 
held  the  conventicles  together,  and  to  reduce  Protes- 
tantism to  insignificance.  lie  would  have  cut  off  the 
head  of  D'Aubigne  or  Duplessis-Mornay  to  gain  an 
ol)ject,  and  have  not  only  pardoned  but  caressed  and 
rewarded  Biron  when  reeking  from  the  conspiracy 
against  his  own  life  and  crown,  had  he  been  willing 
to  confess  and  ask  pardon  for  his  stupendous  crime. 
He  hated  vindictive  men  almost  as  much  as  he  de- 
spised those  who  were  grateful.^ 

1  "  Non  vi  0  delitto  per  grande  che  pensassero  eommettere  del 
quale  non  sieuo  sicuri  d'  ottener  il  perdono  dalla  Maesta  sua  e  di 
siffatta  maniera  che  da  quell'  ora  in  poi  usera  il  re  con  essi  gli 
stessi  termini  di  confidenza  che  usa  con  i  piu  antichi  e  fedeli  ser- 
vitori  che  abbia,  il  che  non  si  scuopre  solo  nel  trattare  apparente, 
accarezzando  tutti  ad  uno  modo  ma  uell'  esistente  ancora  percho 
(juando  il  re  ha  bisogno  dell'  opera  di  qualclieduno  conosciuto  che 
possa  valere  in  quel  servizio  non  distingue  antiea  da  nuova,  siu- 
cera  da  interessata  servitu  ne  in  somma  fedelta  infideltti  ma  chiama 
S.  M.  quel  tale  gli  comunica  il  tutto  e  1'  iucarica  di  negoziare  come 
ad  un  piu  vecchio  piu  sineero  e  piu  fedele  servitore  suo.  In  fine 
e  proprio  del  re  non  solo  perdonare  indifferentemente  ad  ognuno 
qual  si  voglia  colpa  mentre  la  confessi  e  gli  dimandi  il  perdono  ma 
quando  conosce  un  uomo  che  sia  di  natura  vendicativa  1'  odia  piu 
che  per  (lualsivoglia  altro  vizio.  Usa  S.  M.  un  altro  termine  con 
li  suoi  servitori  credendo  convenirgli  viver  geloso  dell'  azione  di 
ciaseheduno  che  quando  stima  che  qualche  unione  di  particolari 
persone  possa  apportare  pregiudizio  al  servizio  suo  procura  dis- 
unirle  con  porle  al  punto  1'  uno  contra  1'  altra  non  laseiando  di  ridire 
tutto  quello  clie  gli  fosse  stato  reforito  rauco  con  obbligo  di  segre- 
tezza  meute  cio  possa  giovare  al  suo  disegno  ed  orna  la  relazioue 
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He  was  therefore  far  from  preferring  Sully  to  Ville- 
roy  or  Jeannin,  but  he  was  perfectly  aware  that,  in 
financial  matters  at  least,  the  duke  was  his  best  friend 
and  an  important  pillar  of  the  state. 

The  minister  had  succeeded  in  raising  the  annual 
revenue  of  France  to  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars, 
and  in  reducing  the  annual  expenditures  to  a  little 
more  than  ten  millions.^  To  have  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  public  ledger  was  a  feat  less  easily 
accomplished  in  those  days  even  than  in  our  own. 
Could  the  duke  have  restrained  his  sovereign 's  reckless 
extravagance  in  buildings,  parks,  hunting  establish- 
ments, and  harems,  he  might  have  accomplished  even 
greater  miracles.  He  lectured  the  king  roundly,  as  a 
parent  might  remonstrate  with  a  prodigal  son,  but  it 
was  impossible  even  for  a  Sully  to  rescue  that  hoary- 
headed  and  most  indomitable  youth  from  wantonness 
and  riotous  living.  The  civil  list  of  the  king  amounted 
to  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole  revenue.^ 

con  quel  fregi  d'  invcnzione  clie  vengono  felicemente  composti  dal 
suo  floi'ido  ingegno,  (luando  couosca  potere  con  essi  generare  e 
nutrire  gelosia  fra  quelli  amici,  jjer  disuniiii  e  farli  anco  venire 
alii  mani  come  molte  volte  accade.  Con  questo  arriva  S.  il.  al  fine 
che  desidera,  di  dissolver  le  con  venticole  delle  quali  vive  gelojsis- 
simo  ma  ne  conviene  provare  anco  danno  notahile,  perclie  cono- 
seiuto  ormai  la  sua  natura  non  vi  e  clii  si  fidi  di  dirgli  molte  eose 
clie  saria  suo  servizio  il  saperlc.  C'onosce  il  re  me<lesimo  questa 
sua  facilita  di  ridire  ma  essendogli  impossiliile  il  mutare  natura 
per  rimediarvi  in  quanto  puo  fra  le  cose  vere  miscliia  con  arte  dell' 
invenzione  per  ridurre  1'  uomo  a  non  sapcr  che  si  credere.''— A. 
Badoer,  Relazione. 

1  Badoer  says  12,000.000  of  scudi  (four  to  the  pound  sterling), 
of  which,  however,  G,UOO,000  were  pledged.  V.  I'l'luli  puts  tlie 
wliole  receipts  of  the  exclicquer  at  .$10,727, DOT,  and  the  exjienses 
at  .f  10,3:^.3,114.  -  To  .f  l,2l!;i,G.'i2,  according  to  P.  I'riuli. 
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On  the  wliole,  however,  it  was  clear,  as  France  was 
then  constituted  and  administered,  that  a  general 
peace  would  be,  for  the  time  at  least,  most  conducive 
to  its  intei'ests,  and  Henry  and  his  great  minister  were 
sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  about  that  result. 

Pi-eliminai-ies  for  a  negotiation  which  should  termi- 
nate this  mighty  war  were  now  accordingly  to  be  laid 
down  at  The  Hague.  Yet  it  would  seem  rather  diffi- 
cult to  effect  a  compromise.  Besides  the  powers  less 
interested,  but  which  nevertlieless  sent  representatives 
to  watch  the  proceedings, — such  as  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Brandenburg,  the  Elector  Palatine, — there  were  Spain, 
France,  England,  the  Ixepublic,  and  the  archdukes. 

Spain  knew  very  well  that  she  could  not  continue 
the  war;  but  she  hoped  by  some  quibbling  recognition 
of  an  imi)ossible  independence  to  recover  that  author- 
ity over  her  ancient  vassals  which  the  sword  had  for 
the  time  struck  down.  Distraction  in  councils,  per- 
sonal rivalries,  the  well-known  incapacity  of  a  people 
to  govern  itself,  commercial  greediness,  provincial 
hatreds,  envies,  and  jealousies,  would  soon  reduce  that 
jumble  of  cities  and  villages,  which  aped  the  airs  of 
sovereignty,  into  insignificance  and  confusion.  Adroit 
management  would  easily  reassert  afterward  the  sov- 
ei-eignty  of  the  Lord's  anointed.  That  a  i-epublic  of 
freemen,  a  federation  of  independent  states,  could  take 
its  place  among  the  nations  did  not  deserve  a  serious 
thought. 

S[)ain  in  her  heart  prefei-red,  therefore,  to  ti'eat. 
It  was,  liowever,  indis[)ensal)le  that  the  Netherlands 
should  reestablish  the  Catholic  religion  throughout  the 
land,  should  abstain  then  and  forever  from  all  inso- 
lent   pretenses   to  trade   with    India   or   America,    and 

VUL.   VI.— 11 
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should  punish  such  of  their  citizens  as  attempted  to 
make  voyages  to  the  one  or  the  other.  With  these 
trifling  exceptions,  the  court  of  Madrid  would  look 
with  favor  on  propositions  made  in  behalf  of  the  rebels. 

France,  as  we  have  seen,  secretly  aspired  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  all  the  Netherlands,  if  it  could  be  had. 
She  was  also  extremely  in  favor  of  excluding  the  Hol- 
landers from  the  Indies,  East  and  West.  The  king, 
fired  with  the  achievements  of  the  Republic  at  sea,  and 
admiring  their  great  schemes  for  founding  empires  at 
the  antipodes  by  means  of  commercial  corporations, 
was  very  desirous  of  appropriating  to  his  own  benefit 
the  experience,  the  audacity,  the  perseverance,  the 
skill,  and  the  capital  of  their  merchants  and  mariners. 
He  secretly  instructed  his  commissioners,  therefore, 
and  repeatedly  urged  it  upon  them,  to  do  their  best 
to  procure  the  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
lic, of  the  Indian  trade,  and  to  contrive  the  transplan- 
tation into  France  of  the  mighty  trading  companies 
so  successfully  established  in  Holland  and  Zealand.^ 

The  plot  thus  to  deprive  the  provinces  of  their  India 
trade  was  supposed  by  tlie  statesmen  of  the  Republic 
to  have  been  formed  in  connivance  with  Spain.  That 
power,  finding  itself  half  pushed  from  its  seat  of  power 
in  the  East  by  the  "grand  and  infallible  society  cre- 
ated by  the  United  Provinces,"^  would  be  but  too 
happy  to  make  use  of  this  French  intrigue  in  order  to 
force  the  intruding  Dutch  navy  from  its  conquests. 

1  N6goc'iations  de  Jeannin,  i.  71,  153,  IS.*],  especially  196,  '219. 
roinparo  Gallucci,  345,  346,  and  seo  especially  the  memoir  of  F. 
Aertsens,  in  Deventer,  iii.  26-31 ;  correspondence  between  Henry 
IV.  and  Olden-Barneveldt,  46-50,  ibid. 

-  Memoir  of  Aertsens,  ubi  sup. 
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Olclen-Barneveldt,  too  politic  to  offend  the  powerful 
and  treacherous  ally  by  a  flat  refusal,  said  that  the 
king's  friendship  was  more  precious  than  the  India 
trade.  At  the  same  time  he  warned  the  French  gov- 
ernment that,  if  they  ruined  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  "neither  France  nor  any  other  nation  would 
ever  put  its  nose  into  India  again."  ^ 

James  of  England,  too,  flattered  himself  that  he 
could  win  for  England  that  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands which  England  as  well  as  France  had  so  decid- 
edly refused.  The  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  with 
the  Spanish  Infanta  was  the  bait  steadily  dangled  be- 
fore him  by  the  politicians  of  the  Spanish  court,  and 
he  deluded  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  Catholic 
king,  on  the  death  of  the  childless  archdukes,  would 
make  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  a  present  of  the 
obedient  Netherlands.  He  already  had  some  of  the 
most  important  places  in  the  United  Netherlands— the 
famous  cautionary  towns— in  his  grasp,  and  it  should 
go  hard  but  he  would  twist  that  possession  into  a  sov- 
ereignty over  the  whole  land.  As  for  recognizing  the 
rebel  provinces  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  that 
^\'as  most  abhorrent  to  him.  Such  a  tampering  with 
the  great  principles  of  government  was  an  offense 
against  all  crowned  heads,  a  crime  in  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  participate. 

His  instinct  against  rebellion  seemed  like  second 
sight.  The  king  might  almost  be  imagin(>d  to  have 
foreseen  in  the  dim  future  those  memorable  months  in 
which  the  proudest  triunijih  of  the  Dutch  eonnnon- 
wealtli  was  1o  l)e  registered  before  tlie  forum  of  Chris- 
tendom at  the  Congress  of  Westphalia,  and  in  which 

1  Devcnter,  iii.  50. 
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the  solemn  trial  and  execution  of  his  own  son  and  suc- 
cessor, with  the  transformation  of  the  monarchy  of 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  into  a  British  republic,  were 
simultaneously  to  startle  the  world.  But  it  hardly 
needed  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  inspire  James  with  a 
fear  of  revolutions. 

He  was  secretly  desirous,  therefore,  sustained  by 
Salisbury  and  his  other  advisers,  of  effecting  the  resto- 
ration of  the  provinces  to  the  dominion  of  his  Most 
Catholic  Majesty.^  It  was  of  course  the  interest  of 
England  that  the  Netherland  rebels  should  renounce 
the  India  trade.  So  would  James  be  spared  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  war ;  so  would  the  great  doctrine 
of  divine  right  be  upheld ;  so  would  the  way  be  paved 
toward  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  Netherlands  by 
England.  Whether  his  theological  expositions  would 
find  as  attentive  pupils  when  the  pope's  authority  had 
been  reestablished  over  all  his  neighbors;  whether  the 
Catholic  rebels  in  Ireland  would  become  more  tranquil 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  Protestant  rebels  in  Hol- 
land; whether  the  principles  of  Ouy  Fawkes  might 
not  find  more  effective  application  with  no  bulwark 
beyond  the  seas  against  the  incursion  of  such  practi- 
tioners—all this  he  did  not  perhaps  sufficiently  ponder. 

Thus  far  had  the  discursive  mind  of  James  wan- 
dered from  the  position  which  it  occupied  at  the  epoch 
of  Maximilian  de  Bethune's  memorable  embassy  to 
England. 

The  archdukes  were  disposed  to  quiet.  On  them 
fell  the  burden  of  the  war.  Their  little  sovereignty, 
where— if  they  could  only  be  allowed  to  expend   the 

1  N^-gornations  de  Jeannin,  i.  128,  129,  152,  ]84,  199,  217,  240, 
524,  et  passim. 
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money  s((uee/ecl  from  the  obedient  provinc(;s  in  court 
diversions,  stately  architecture,  splendid  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts,  and  luxurious  living,  surrounded 
by  a  train  of  great  nobles,  fit  to  command  regiments 
in  the  field  or  assist  in  the  councils  of  state,  but 
chiefly  occupied  in  putting  dishes  on  the  court  tabh-, 
handing  ewers  and  napkins  to  their  Highnesses,  or  in 
still  more  menial  offices — so  much  enjoyment  might  be 
had,  was  reduced  to  a  mere  parade-ground  for  Spanish 
soldiery.^  It  was  ridiculous,  said  the  politicians  of 
Madrid,  to  suppose  that  a  great  empire  like  Spain 
would  not  be  continually  at  war  in  one  direction  or 
another,  and  would  not  perpetually  require  the  use  of 
large  armies.  Where,  then,  could  there  be  a  better 
mustering-place  for  their  forces  than  those  very  prov- 
inces, so  easy  of  access,  so  opulent,  so  conveniently 
situate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spain's  most  insolent 
enemies  ?  -  It  was  all  very  fine  for  the  archduke,  who 
knew  nothing  of  war,  they  declared,  who  had  no  hope 
of  children,  who  longed  only  for  a  life  of  inglorious 
ease,  such  as  he  could  have  had  as  archbishop,  to  prate 
of  peace  and  thus  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  the 
realm.  On  the  contrary,  by  making  proper  use  of  the 
Netherlands,    the    repose    and    grandeur   of   the   mon- 

1  "  II  se  fait  servir  par  les  plus  grands  et  meme  par  ses  eoiifrc'ros 
et  compagiious  d'onlre  jusques  aiix  clioses  indignes  d'etre  uom- 
mees.    .    .    . 

"L'on  voit  fhaeiin  jour  graud  nombro  de  noblesse,  qui  jiourroit 
l)ien  s'eniplovfr  a  la  tete  d'uno  compagnie  de  eavalfric  ou  d'un 
regiment,  ne  s'exereer  qu'a  porter  des  plats  sur  une  table,  et 
d'autres  encore  a  d'autres  elioses  in(Mns  necessaires."'  — I^etter  from 
Brussels,  in  P.  de  r]'>stoile.  Supplement  an  .Tnui'iial  du  Kegne  de 
Henri  lY.,  1599-lGo(i,  tom.  iii.  4G0,  401,  in  Petitut,  vol.  xlvii. 

-  Beutivotrlio,  oGl. 
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archy  would  be  secured,  even  should  the  war  become 
eternal.^ 

This  prospect,  not  agreeable  certainly  for  the  arch- 
dukes or  their  subjects,  was  but  little  admired  outside 
the  Spanish  court. 

Such,  then,  were  the  sentiments  of  the  archdukes, 
and  such  the  schemes  and  visions  of  Spain,  France, 
and  England.  On  two  or  three  points  those  great 
powers  were  mainly,  if  unconsciously,  agreed :  the 
Netherlands  should  not  be  sovereign ;  they  should  re- 
nounce the  India  navigation ;  they  should  consent  to 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  States-General  knew  their 
own  minds,  and  made  not  the  slightest  secret  of  their 
intentions.  They  would  be  sovereign ;  they  would  not 
renounce  the  India  trade;  they  would  not  agree  to 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Could  the  issue  of  the  proposed  negotiations  be 
thought  hopeful,  or  was  another  half -century  of  war- 
fare impending? 

On  the  28th  May  the  French  commissioners  came 
before  the  States-General.- 

There  had  been  many  wild  rumors  flying  through 
the  provinces  in  regard  to  the  king's  secret  designs 
upon  the  Republic,  especially  since  the  visit  made  to 
The  Hague  a  twelvemonth  before  by  P^rancis  Aertsens, 
states'  resident  at  the  French  court.''  That  diploma- 
tist, as  we  know,  bad  been  secretly  eommissioiKnl  by 
Henry  to  feel  the  public  pulse  in  regard  to  1be  sov- 
ei-eignty,  so  far  as  that  could  l)e  done  by  veiy  private 
and   delicate   fingering.     Although   only   two  or   three 

1  Bontivoglio,  ;")G4.  -  Mctereii,  Sol.     Jcaiinin,  i.  109. 

3  Wageiiaer,  ix.  2G]  sccj. 
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personages  had  been  dealt  with,  the  suggestions  being 
made  as  the  private  views  of  the  ambassadors  only, 
there  had  been  much  gossip  on  the  subject,  not  only 
in  the  Netherlands,  but  at  the  English  and  Spanish 
courts.  Throughout  the  commonwealth  there  was  a 
belief  that  Henry  wished  to  make  himself  king  of  the 
country. 

As  this  happened  to  be  the  fact,  it  was  natural  that 
the  president,  according  to  the  statecraft  of  his  school, 
should  deny  it  at  once,  and  with  an  air  of  gentle 
melancholy. 

Wearing,  therefore,  his  most  ingenuous  expression, 
Jeannin  addressed  the  assembly. 

He  assured  the  states  that  the  king  had  never  for- 
gotten how  much  assistance  he  had  received  from  them 
when  he  was  struggling  to  conquer  the  kingdom  legally 
belonging  to  him,  and  at  a  time  when  they,  too,  Avere 
fighting  in  their  own  country  for  their  very  existence.^ 

The  king  thought  that  he  had  given  so  many  proofs 
of  his  sincere  friendship  as  to  make  doubt  impossible ; 
but  he  had  found  the  contrary,  for  the  states  had  ac- 
corded an  armistice,  and  listened  to  overtures  of  peace, 
without  deigning  to  consult  him  on  the  subject.  They 
had  proved,  by  beginning  and  concluding  so  important 
a  transaction  without  his  knowledge,  that  they  re- 
garded him  with  suspicion  and  had  no  respect  for  his 
name.  Whence  came  the  causes  of  that  suspicion  it 
was  difficult  to  imagine,  unless  fi'om  certain  false  ru- 
mors of  propositions  said  to  ]iav(>  l)('(>ii  put  foi'wai'd 
in  his  behalf,  although  lu'  had  never  aiitliori/.iMl  any  one 
to  make  them,  by  which  mini  had  Ihhmi  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  he  aspired  to  the  sovereigutyof  the  provinces. 
1  Jeannin,  i.  109. 
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"This  falsehood,"  continued  the  candid  president, 
"has  cut  our  king  to  the  heart,  wounding  him  more 
deeply  than  anything  else  could  have  done.  To  make 
the  armistice  Avithout  his  knowledge  showed  merely 
your  contempt  for  him  and  your  want  of  faith  in  him. 
But  he  blamed  not  the  action  in  itself,  since  you 
deemed  it  for  your  good,  and  God  grant  that  you  may 
not  have  been  deceived.  But  to  pretend  that  his  INIaj- 
esty  wished  to  grow  great  at  your  expense,  this  was  to 
do  a  wrong  to  his  reputation,  to  his  good  faith,  and  to 
the  desire  which  he  has  always  shown  to  secure  the 
prosperity  of  your  state.  "^ 

Much  moi'C  spoke  Jeannin  in  this  vein,  assuring  the 
asseml)ly  that  those  abominable  falsehoods  proceeded 
from  the  enemies  of  the  king  and  were  designed  ex- 
pi-essly  to  sow  discord  and  suspicion  in  the  provinces. 
The  reader,  already  aware  of  the  minute  and  detailed 
ai'rangements  made  by  Henry  and  his  ministers  for 
obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
destroying  their  liberties,  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  eloquence  of  the  ingenuous  presidcmt. 

After  the  usual  common])laces  concerning  the  royal 
desire  to  protect  his  allies  against  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion and  to  advance  their  interests,  the  president  sug- 
gested that  the  states  should  forthwith  connnunicate 
the  pending  deliberations  to  all  the  kings  and  ]:)rinces 
who  had  favored  their  cause,  and  es])ecia]ly  to  the 
King  of  Englaiul.  who  had  so  thoroughly  proved  his 
dcsii-e  1o  ju-omote  their  \\elfare.- 

As  .leannin  had  ])een  secretly  directed  to  pave  the 
way  by  all  possible  means  for  the  Icing's  sovereignty 
over  the  |)rovinces:  as  he  was  not  long  afterward  to 
1  .Teiiniiiii,  i.  110.  2  ibi.i.,  113. 
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receive  explicit  instructions  to  expend  as  much  money 
as  might  be  necessary  in  bribing  Prince  Maurice,  Count 
Louis  William,  Barneveklt  and  his  son,  together  with 
such  others  as  might  seem  worth  purchasing,  in  order 
to  assist  Henry  in  becoming  monarch  of  their  country  ;^ 
and  as  the  English  king  was  at  that  moment  repre- 
sented in  Henry's  private  letters  to  the  connnissioners 
as  actually  loathing  the  liberty,  power,  and  prosperity 
of  the  provinces,-  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  presi- 
dent had  acquitted  himself  very  handsomely  in  his 
first  oration. 

Such  was  the  virtue  of  his  honest  face. 

Barneveklt  answered  with  generalities  and  common- 
places. No  man  knew  better  than  the  advocate  the 
exact  position  of  affairs;  no  man  had  more  profoundly 
fathomed  tlie  present  purposes  of  the  French  king: 
no  man  had  more  acutely  scanned  his  chai'acter.  But 
he  knew  the  critical  position  of  the  connnonwealth.  He 
knew  that,  although  the  public  revenue  might  be  raised 
by  extraordinary  and  spasmodic  exertion  to  nearly'' 
a  million  sterling,  a  larger  income  than  had  ever  been 
at  the  disposition  of  the  great  Queen  of  England,  the 
annual  deficit  might  be  six  millions  of  florins — more 
than  half  the  revenue  — if  the  war  continued,*  and 
that  there  was  necessity  of  i)eace,  could  the  substan- 
tial objects  of  the  Avar  be  now  obtained.  He  was  well 
aware,  too,  of  the  subtle  and  sebeming  brain  which 
lay  hid  l)eneath  that  reverend  brow  of  the  president, 
altliough  he  felt  eapal)le  of  co^jing  witlL  him  in  debate 
or  intrigue.  Doubtless  he  was  inspired  with  as  nuieh 
ardoi'    for    the    intellectual    eoiitliet    as    lleury    might 

1  .Tcaimin,  i.  4.'!,  ()2,  ().'),  (il),  70,  71.  -  lUiJ.,  l.">7. 

2  Wageuiier,  ix.  271,  127.1.  ^  Jbid.,  277. 
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have  experienced  on  some  great  field-day  M^ith  Alex- 
ander Farnese. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Barneveldt  preferred  to 
glide  gently  over  the  rumors  concerning  Henry's 
schemes.  Those  reports  had  doubtless  emanated,  he 
said,  from  the  enemies  of  Netherland  prosperity.  The 
private  conclusion  of  the  armistice  he  defended  on  the 
ground  of  necessity  and  of  temporary  financial  embar- 
rassment, and  he  promised  that  deputies  should  at  once 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  royal  commissioners 
in  regard  to  the  whole  subject. 

In  private  he  assured  Jeannin  that  the  communica- 
tions of  Aertsens  had  only  been  discussed  in  secret 
and  had  not  been  confided  to  more  than  three  or  four 
persons.^ 

The  advocate,  although  the  leader  of  the  peace  party, 
was  by  no  means  over-anxious  for  peace. 

The  object  of  much  insane  obloquy,  because  disposed 
to  secure  that  blessing  for  his  country  on  the  basis 
of  freedom  and  independence,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  trust  in  the  sincerity  of  the  archdukes,  or  the  Span- 
ish court,  or  the  French  king.  "Timeo  Danaos  etiam 
dona  f erentes, ' '  he  had  lately  said  to  Aertsens.^  Know- 
ing that  the  resistance  of  the  Netherlands  had  been 
forty  years  long  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the 
designs  of  the  Spaniard  for  universal  empire,  he  be- 
lieved the  Republic  justified  in  expecting  the  support 
of  the  leading  powers  in  the  negotiations  now  proposed. 
"Had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  these  prov- 
inces," he  said,  "he  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wisest, 

1  Kosol.  Holl.,  14G,  147.     Wagenaer,  ix.  270. 
-  Oldcu-liarueveldt  to  Aortseus,   June   2,    1C07,   in    De venter, 
iii.   lo5. 
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have  loiii;'  ago  been  monarch  of  all  Europe,  with  small 
expeust'  of  men,  money,  or  credit."  '  lie  was  far  from 
believing',  therefore,  that  Spain,  which  had  sacrificed, 
accordin<ji,'  to  his  estimate,  three  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers and  two  hundred  million  ducats  in  vain  endeav- 
ors to  destroy  the  I'esistance  of  the  United  Provinces, 
was  now  ready  to  lay  aside  her  vengeance  and  submit 
to  a  sincere  peace.  Rather  he  thought  to  see  "the 
lambkins  now  frisking  so  innocently  about  the  com- 
monwealth suddenly  transform  themselves  into  lions 
and  wolves."-  It  would  be  a  fatal  error,  he  said,  to 
precipitate  the  dear  fatherland  into  the  net  of  a  simu- 
lated negotiation,  from  unwise  impatience  for  peace. 
The  Xetherlanders  were  a  simple,  truthful  people,  and 
could  hope  for  no  advantage  in  dealing  with  Spanish 
friars,  nor  discover  all  the  danger  and  deceit  lurking 
beneath  their  fair  words.  Thus  the  man  whom  his 
enemies  i)erpetually  accused  of  being  bought  by  the 
enemy,  of  wishing  peace  at  any  price,  of  wishing  to 
bring  back  the  Catholic  party  and  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence to  the  Netherlands,  was  vigorously  denouncing 
a  precipitate  peace  and  warning  his  countrymen  of 
the  danger  of  premature  negotiations. 

"As  one  can  hardly  know  the  purity  and  value  of 
gold,"  he  said,  "without  testing  it,  so  it  is  much  more 
difUcult  to  distinguish  a  false  peace  from  a  genuine 
one ;  for  one  can  never  touch  it  nor  taste  it,  and  one 
learns  the  difference  when  one  is  cheated  and  lost. 
Ignorant  people  think  peace  negotiations  as  simple  as 
a  private  lawsuit.  Many  sensible  persons  even  think 
that,  the  enemy  once  recognizing  us  for  a  free,  sov- 

^  ^rrmoiro  van  Olden-Barneveklt,  in  Deveuter,  iii.  cxcix. 
137-1-47.  2  Ibid. 
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ereign  state,  we  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  powers  have  lately  made  peace 
with  the  archdukes  and  with  Spain.  But  we  shall 
find  a  mighty  difference.  Moreover,  in  those  king- 
doms the  Spanish  king  has  since  the  peace  been  ever 
busy  corrupting  their  officers  of  state  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  exciting  rebellion  and  murder  within  their 
realms,  as  all  the  Avorld  must  confess.  And  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  complain  that  they  have  suffered  more 
injustice,  violence,  and  wrong  from  the  Spaniards 
since  the  peace  than  they  did  during  the  war. ' '  ^ 

The  advocate  also  reminded  his  countrymen  that  the 
archduke,  being  a  vassal  of  Spain,  could  not  bind  that 
power  by  his  own  signature,  and  that  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  king  would  renounce  his  pretended 
rights  to  the  provinces.  If  he  affected  to  do  so,  it 
would  only  be  to  put  the  Republic  to  sleep.  He  re- 
ferred with  much  significance  to  the  late  proceedings 
of  the  admiral  of  Aragon  at  Emmerich,  who  refused  to 
release  that  city  according  to  his  plighted  word,  say- 
ing roundly  that  whatever  he  might  sign  and  seal  one 
day  he  would  not  hesitate  absolutely  to  violate  on  the 
next  if  the  king's  service  was  thereby  to  be  benefited. - 
With  such  people,  who  had  always  learned  law-doctors 
and  ghostly  confessors  to  strengthen  and  to  absolve 
them,  they  could  never  expect  anything  but  broken 
faith  and  contempt  for  treaties  however  solemnly 
ratified. 

Should  an  armistice  be  agreed  npon  and  negotiations 
begun,  the  advocate  urged  that  the  work  of  conniption 
and  bribery  would  not  be  a  moment  delayed,  and  al- 

1  M('moire  van  Oldeu-Barneveldt,  in  Dcvcntcr,  iii.  cxcix. 
137-147.  ^  Ibid. 
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though  the  Netherhmders  were  above  all  nations  a  true 
and  faithful  race,  it  could  hardly  be  hoped  that  no 
individuals  would  be  gained  over  by  the  enemy/ 

"For  the  whole  country,"  said  Barne veldt,  "would 
swarm  with  Jesuits,  priests,  and  monks,  with  calum- 
nies and  corruptions— the  machinery  by  which  the 
enemy  is  wont  to  produce  discord,  relying  for  success 
upon  the  well-known  maxim  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  considered  no  city  impregnable  into  which  he 
could  send  an  ass  laden  with  gold. ' '  ^ 

The  advocate  was  charged,  too,  with  being  un- 
friendly to  the  India  trade,  especially  to  the  West 
India  Company. 

He  took  the  opportunity,  however,  to  enlarge  with 
emphasis  and  eloquence  upon  that  traffic  as  constitut- 
ing the  very  life-blood  of  the  country. 

"The  commerce  with  the  East  Indies  is  going  on  so 
prosperously,"  he  said,  "that  not  only  our  own  inhabi- 
tants but  all  strangers  are  amazed.  The  West  India 
Company  is  sufficiently  prepared,  and  will  cost  the 
commonwealth  so  little  that  the  investment  will  be  in- 
considerable in  comparison  with  the  profits.  And  all 
our  dangers  and  difficulties  have  nearly  vanished  since 
the  magnificent  victory  of  Gibraltar,  by  which  the 
enemy's  ships,  artillery,  and  sailors  have  been  anni- 
hilated, and  proof  aiforded  that  the  Spanish  galleys 
are  not  so  terrible  as  they  pretend  to  be.  By  means  of 
this  trade  to  both  the  Indies,  matters  will  soon  be 
brought  into  such  condition  that  the  Spaniards  will 
be  driven  out  of  all  those  regions  and  de{)rived  of  their 
ti-affic.     Thus   will    the    great   wolf's   teeth   be    pulled 

1  Memoire  vau  Olden-Barne  veldt,  in  Di'Vfiiter,  iii.  cxcix. 
137-1-47.  ^  Ibid. 
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out,  and  we  need  have  no  further  fear  of  liis  biting 
again.  Then  we  may  hope  for  a  firm  and  assured 
peace,  and  may  keep  the  Indies,  with  the  whole  navi- 
gation thereon  depending,  for  ourselves,  sharing  it 
freely  and  in  common  with  our  allies."  ^ 

Certainly  no  statesman  could  more  strongly  depict 
the  dangers  of  a  pusillanimous  treaty,  and  the  splen- 
did future  of  the  Republic  if  she  held  fast  to  her  re- 
solve for  political  independence,  free  religion,  and  free 
trade,  than  did  the  great  advocate  at  this  momentous 
epoch  of  European  history. 

Had  he  really  dreamed  of  surrendering  the  Republic 
to  Spain,  that  republic  whose  existence  ever  since  the 
middle  of  the  previous  century  had  been  all  that  had 
saved  Europe,  in  the  opinion  of  learned  and  experi- 
enced thinkers,  from  the  universal  empire  of  Spain, 
— had  the  calumnies,  or  even  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
calumnies,  against  him  been  true, — how  different  might 
have  been  the  history  of  human  liberty ! 

Soon  afterward,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  French  king  and  with  their  own  previous  inten- 
tions, a  special  legation  was  despatched  by  the  states 
to  England,  in  order  to  notify  the  approaching  con- 
ferences to  the  sovereign  of  that  country,  and  to  invite 
his  participation  in  the  pi'oceedings. 

The  states'  envoys  were  graciously  received  by 
James,  who  soon  ai)p()inted  Richard  Spencer  and 
Ralph  AVinwood  as  commissioners  to  The  Hague,  duly 
instructed  to  assist  at  the  deliberations,  and  especially 
to  keep  a  shai'p  watch  upon  French  intrigues.  There 
were  also  missions  and  invitations  to  Denmark  and  to 

1  Memoire  van  OMen-Barnoveldl,  in  Deventer,  iii.  cxeix. 
137-147. 
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the  Electors  Palatine  and  of  Brandenburf?,  the  two 
latter  potentates  having,  during  the  past  three  y(>ars, 
assisted  the  states  with  a  hundred  thousand  florins 
annually.^ 

The  news  of  the  great  victory  at  Gibraltar  had 
reached  the  Netherlands  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  arrival  of  the  French  commissioners.  It  was 
thought  probable  that  John  Xeyen  had  received  the 
weighty  intelligence  some  days  earlier,  and  the  intense 
eagerness  of  the  archdukes  and  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment to  procure  the  recall  of  the  Dutch  Heet  was 
thus  satisfactorily  explained.  Very  naturally  this 
magnificent  success,  clouded  though  it  was  by  the  death 
of  the  hero  to  whom  it  was  due,  increased  the  confi- 
dence of  the  states  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  and 
the  strength  of  their  position. 

Once  more,  it  is  not  entirely  idle  to  consider  the 
efl'ect  of  scientific  progress  on  the  march  of  human 
affairs,  as  so  often  exemplified  in  history.  Whether 
that  half-century  of  continuous  war  would  have  been 
possible  with  the  artillery,  means  of  locomotion,  and 
other  machinery  of  destruction  and  communication 
now  so  terribly  familiar  to  the  world,  can  hardly  be  a 
question.  The  i)reterhuman  prolixity  of  negotiation 
which  appals  us  in  the  days  when  stinim  ami  electricity 
had  not  yet  annihilated  time  and  space  ought  also  to 
be  obsolete.  At  a  period  when  the  news  of  a  great 
victory  was  thii-fy  days  on  its  travels  from  (iibraltar 
to  Flushing,  aged  councilors  justified  themselves  in  a 
solemn  consumption  of  time  such  as  might  have  exas- 
{)erated  Jared  or  Methuselah  in  his  boyhood.  ^len 
fought  as  if  war  was  the  normal  condition  of  human- 

1  "Wageuaer,  ix.  274. 
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ity,  and  negotiated  as  if  they  were  all  immortal.  But 
has  the  art  political  kept  pace  with  the  advancement 
of  physical  science?  If  history  be  valuable  for  the 
examples  it  furnishes  both  for  imitation  and  avoid- 
ance, then  the  process  by  which  these  peace  confer- 
ences were  initiated  and  conducted  may  be  wholesome 
food  for  reflection. 

John  Neyen,  who,  since  his  secret  transactions  al- 
ready described  at  The  Hague  and  Fort  Lillo,  had  been 
speeding  back  and  forth  between  Brussels,  London, 
and  Madrid,  had  once  more  returned  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  had  been  permitted  to  reside  privately  at 
Delft  until  the  king's  ratification  should  arrive  from 
Spain. ^ 

AVhile  thus  established,  the  industrious  friar  had 
occupied  his  leisure  in  studying  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs. Especially  he  had  felt  inclined  to  renew  some 
of  those  little  commercial  speculations  which  had  re- 
cently proved  so  comfortable  in  the  case  of  Dirk  van 
der  Does.  Recorder  Cornelius  Aertsens  came  fre- 
quently to  visit  him,  with  the  private  consent  of  the 
government,  and  it  at  once  struck  the  friar  that  Cor- 
nelius would  be  a  judicious  investment.  So  he  in- 
formed the  recorder  that  the  archdukes  had  Ijeen  much 
touched  with  his  adroitness  and  zeal  in  facilitating  the 
entrance  of  their  secret  agent  into  the  presence  of  the 
prince  and  the  advocate.  Cruwel,  in  whose  company 
the  disguised  Neyen  had  made  his  first  joui'ney  to  The 
Hague,  was  a  near  relative  of  Aertsens.  The  honest 
monk  accordingly,  in  recognition  of  past  and  expected 
services,  begged  one  day  the  recordei-'s  acceptance  of 
a  bill,  drawn  by  Marrjuis  Spinola  on  Henry  Beckman, 
'  Metero]!,  5513. 
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merchant  of  Amsterdam,  for  eighty  thousand  ducats, 
lie  also  produced  a  diamond  ring,  valued  at  ten  thou- 
sand tlorius,  which  he  ventured  to  think  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  jMadanie  Aertsens.  Furthermore,  he  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  crowns  in 
cash,  on  account  of  the  bill,  whenever  it  might  be  de- 
sired, and  observed  that  the  archdukes  had  ordered 
the  house  which  the  recorder  had  formerly  occupied 
in  Brussels  to  be  reconveyed  to  him.^  Other  good 
things  were  in  store,  it  was  delicately  hinted,  as  soon 
as  tiiey  had  been  earned. 

Aertsens  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  house,  which, 
he  said,  legally  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  surrender  of  Brussels.  lie  hesitated  in  regard 
to  the  rest,  but  decided  finally  to  accept  the  bill  of 
exchange  and  the  diamond,  apprising  Prince  Maurice 
and  Olden-Barueveldt  of  the  fact,  however,  on  his  re- 
turn to  The  Hague.-  Being  subse(iuently  summoned 
l)y  XeytMi  to  acce[)t  the  fifteen  thousand  crowns,  he  felt 
enibai'rassed  at  the  compromising  i)Osition  in  which  he 
had  [placed  liimself.  lie  decided  accordingly  to  make 
a  public  statement  of  the  affair  to  the  States-General. 
This  was  done,  and  the  states  placed  the  ring  and  the 
bill  in  tlu'  hands  of  their  treasurer,  Joris  de  Bie. 

The  I'eeorder  nevei'  got  the  eighty  thousand  ducats, 
nor  his  wife  the  diamond  ;  but  altliough  there  had  been 
no  duplicity  on  his  part,  he  got  plenty  of  slander.  His 
evil  genius  had  ])rompted  him  not  to  listen  seriously 
to  the  tem])tings  of  the  monlc.  but  to  deal  with  him  on 
his  own  terms.  Wc  was  obliged  to  justify  himself 
against   i)ubli('  suspieioii   with   exi)Ianat ions  and   i)aui- 

'  W;if,'enacr,  ix.  271  .set].     Grotius,  xvi.  711,  742. 
-  Ibid. 
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phlets,  but  some  taint  of  the  calumny  stuck  by  him 
to  the  last. 

Meantime  the  three  months  allotted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Philip's  ratification  had  nearly  expired.  In 
March  the  royal  government  had  expressly  consented 
that  the  archdukes  should  treat  with  the  rebels  on  the 
ground  of  their  independence.  In  June  that  royal 
permission  had  been  withdrawn,  exactly  because  the  in- 
dependence could  never  be  acknowledged.  Albert, 
naturally  enough  indignant  at  such  double-dealing, 
wrote  to  the  king  that  his  disapprobation  was  incom- 
prehensible, as  the  concession  of  independence  had 
been  made  by  direct  command  of  Philip.  "I  am  much 
amazed,"  he  said,  "that,  having  treated  with  the 
islanders  on  condition  of  leaving  them  free,  by  express 
order  of  your  Majesty  (which  you  must  doubtless  very 
well  remember),  your  Majesty  now  reproves  my  con- 
duct and  declares  j^our  dissatisfaction."  ^  At  last,  on 
the  23d  July,  Spinola  requested  a  safe-conduct  for 
Louis  Verreycken,  auditor  of  the  council  at  Brussels, 
to  come  to  The  Hague. - 

On  the  23d  of  July  that  functionary  accordingly  ar- 
rived. He  came  before  Prince  Maurice  and  fifty  dep- 
uties of  the  States-General,  and  exhibited  the  docu- 
ment. At  the  same  time  he  urged  them,  now  that  the 
long-desired  ratification  had  been  produced,  to  fulfil 
at  once  their  promise,  and  to  recall  their  fieet  from  the 
coast  of  Spain.-' 

Ven-eycken  was  requested  to  withdraw  while  tlie  iu- 
slruiiient    was  examined.     When   recalh'd,   he   was   in- 

1  Kxtraot  fi'nin  MS.  letter  cited  by  Deveiiter,  iii.  xxvi. 

-  ^Vagojiner.  i\.  27S. 

3  Metereii,  5.j2,  fi.lS.     Gallueci,  ^33(1.     Wageiiaer,  278  seq. 
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formed  that  the  states  had  the  most  straightforward 
intention  to  negotiate,  but  that  the  royal  document  did 
not  at  all  answer  their  expectation.  As  few  of  the 
delegates  could  read  Spanish,  it  would  first  of  all  be 
necessary  to  cause  it  to  be  translated.  When  that  was 
done  they  would  be  able  to  express  their  opinion  con- 
cerning it  and  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  the 
recall  of  the  fleet.  This  ended  the  proceedings  on  that 
occasion. 

Next  day  Prince  Maurice  invited  Verreycken  and 
others  to  dine.  After  dinner  the  stadholder  informed 
him  that  the  answer  of  the  states  might  soon  be  ex- 
pected, at  the  same  time  expressing  his  regret  that  the 
king  should  have  sent  such  an  instrument.  It  was 
very  necessary,  said  the  prince,  to  have  plain-speaking, 
and  he,  for  one,  had  never  believed  that  the  king  would 
send  a  proper  ratification.  The  one  exhibited  was  not 
at  all  to  the  purpose.  The  king  was  expected  to  ex- 
press himself  as  clearly  as  the  archdukes  had  done  in 
their  instrument.  He  must  agree  to  treat  with  the 
States-General  as  with  people  entirely  free,  over  whom 
he  claimed  no  authority.  If  the  king  should  refuse 
to  make  this  public  declaration,  the  states  would  at 
once  break  off  all  negotiations.^ 

Three  days  afterward  seven  deputies  conferred  with 
Verreycken.  Barneveldt,  as  spokesman,  det-lared  that, 
so  far  as  the  provinces  were  concerned,  the  path  was 
plain  and  open  to  an  honest,  ingenuous,  lasting  j^eaee. 
but  that  the  inaiinei'  of  tlealiug  on  the  other  side  was 
artififial  and  pi'ovocative  of  suspicion.-  A  most  im- 
portant line,  which  had  been  [)lac('d  by  the  states  at 
the  very  bcginninu'  of  the  form  suggested  hy  them,  was 

1  Cialliicci,  ulii  sup.  -  TVnd. 
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wanting  in  the  ratification  now  received.  This  hardly 
seemed  an  accidental  omission.  The  Avhole  document 
was  constrained  and  defective.  It  was  necessary  to 
deal  with  Netherlanders  in  clear  and  simple  language. 
The  basis  of  any  possible  negotiation  was  that  the 
provinces  were  to  be  treated  with  as  and  called  en- 
tirely free.  Unless  this  was  done  negotiations  were 
impossible.  The  States-General  were  not  so  unskilled 
in  affairs  as  to  be  ignorant  that  the  king  and  the  arch- 
dukes were  quite  capable,  at  a  future  day,  of  declar- 
ing themselves  untrammeled  by  any  conditions.  They 
would  boast  that  conventions  with  rebels  and  pledges 
to  heretics  were  alike  invalid.  If  Verreycken  had 
brought  no  better  document  than  the  one  presented, 
he  had  better  go  at  once.  His  stay  in  the  provinces 
was  superfiuous.^ 

At  a  subsequent  interview  Barne veldt  informed 
Verreycken  that  the  king's  confirmation  had  been 
unanimously  rejected  by  the  States-General  as  defi- 
cient both  in  form  and  substance.  He  added  that  the 
people  of  the  provinces  were  growing  very  lukewarm 
in  regard  to  peace,  that  Prince  INIaurice  opposed  it,  that 
many  persons  regretted  the  length  to  which  the  nego- 
tiations had  already  gone.  Difficult  as  it  seemed  to 
be  to  recede,  the  archdukes  might  be  certain  that  a 
complete  rupture  was  imminent. 

All  these  private  conversations  of  Barneveldt,  who 
was  known  to  be  the  chief  of  the  peace  party,  were 
duly  rei)orted  by  Verreycken  in  secret  notes  to  the 
archduke  and  to  Spinola.  Of  course  they  i)roduced 
their  effect.  It  surely  might  have  been  seen  that  the 
tricks  and  shifts  of  an  aiitifjuated  diplomacy  were  en- 
1  Gallueci,  .'J37,  338. 
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tirely  out  of  place  if  any  wholesome  result  were  de- 
sired. But  the  habit  of  dissimulation  was  inveterate. 
That  the  man  who  cannot  dissemble  is  unfit  to  reign, 
was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  his  father's  golden  rules 
which  Philip  III.  could  thoroughly  comprehend,  even 
if  it  be  assumed  that  the  monarch  was  at  all  consulted 
in  regard  to  this  most  important  transaction  of  his 
life.  Verreycken  and  the  friar  knew  very  well  when 
they  brought  the  document  that  it  would  be  spurned 
by  the  states,  and  yet  they  \\ere  also  thoroughly  aware 
that  it  was  the  king's  interest  to  begin  the  negotia- 
tions as  soon  as  possible.  When  thus  privately  and 
solennily  assured  by  the  advocate  that  they  were  really 
wasting  their  time  by  being  the  bearers  of  these  royal 
evasions,  they  learned,  therefore,  nothing  positively 
new,  but  were  able  to  assure  their  employers  that  to 
thoroughly  disgust  the  peace  party  was  not  precisely 
the  mode  of  terminating  the  war. 

Verreycken  now  received  public  and  formal  notifi- 
cation that  a  new  instrument  must  be  procured  from 
the  king.  In  the  ratification  which  had  been  sent,  that 
monarch  spoke  of  the  archdukes  as  princes  and  sover- 
eign proprietors  of  all  the  Netherlands.  The  clause 
by  which,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
states  and  already  adopted  by  the  archdukes,  the 
United  Provinces  were  described  as  free  countries  over 
which  no  authority  was  claimed  had  been  calmly 
omitted,  as  if,  by  such  a  subterfuge,  the  independence 
of  tlie  Kepublic  could  be  winked  out  of  existence. 
Furthermore,  it  was  objected  that  the  document  was 
in  Spanish,  that  it  was  upon  paper  instead  of  parch- 
ment, that  it  was  not  sealed  with  the  great,  but  with 
the  little  seal,  and  that  it  was  subscribed  "I  the  King." 
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This  signature  might  be  very  appropriate  for  decrees 
issued  by  a  monarch  to  his  vassals,  but  could  not  be 
rightly  appended,  it  was  urged,  to  an  instrument  ad- 
dressed to  a  foreign  power.  Potentates  treating  with 
the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  were  ex- 
pected to  sign  their  names. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  technical  require- 
ments in  regard  to  the  parchment,  the  signature,  and 
the  seal,  it  would  be  difficult  to  characterize  too 
strongly  the  polity  of  the  Spanish  government  in  the 
most  essential  point.  To  seek  relief  from  the  neces- 
sity of  recognizing— at  least  in  the  sense  of  simili- 
tude, according  to  the  subtlety  of  Bentivoglio— the 
freedom  of  the  provinces,  simply  by  running  the  pen 
through  the  most  important  line  of  a  most  important 
document,  was  diplomacy  in  its  dotage.  Had  not 
Marquis  Spinola,  a  man  who  could  use  his  brains 
and  his  pen  as  well  as  his  sword,  expressly  implored 
the  politicians  of  Madrid  not  to  change  even  a 
comma  in  the  form  of  ratification  which  he  sent  to 
Spain  ? 

Verreycken,  placed  face  to  face  with  plain-spoken 
straightforward,  strong-minded  men,  felt  the  dreary 
absurdity  of  the  position.  He  could  only  stammer  a 
ridiculous  excuse  about  the  clause  having  been  acci- 
dentally left  out  by  a  copying  secretary.^  To  repre- 
sent so  important  an  omission  as  a  clerical  error  was 
almost  as  great  an  absurdity  as  the  original  device; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  Verreyclven  to  say  something. 
He  promised,  however,  that  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
stales  should  be  again  traiismitt(M]  lo  INIadrid,  ami  ex- 
pressed coiifidciK'c  Dial   1li»'   ratificnIioM   would   now  be 

1  Grotius,  xvi,  744,  745.     Metercn,  3ri2.     Wageiiaor,  ix.  279. 
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sent  as  desired.  Meantime  he  trusted  that  the  fleet 
would  be  at  once  recalled. 

This  at  once  created  a  stormy  debate  which  lasted 
many  days,  both  within  the  walls  of  the  house  of  as- 
sembly and  out  of  doors.  Prince  Maurice  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  proposition,  and  asserted  the  necessity 
rather  of  sending  out  more  ships  than  of  permitting 
their  cruisers  to  return.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Spanish  government,  since  the  destruction  of  Avila's 
fleet,  had  been  straining  every  nerve  to  procure  and 
e(iuip  other  war-vessels,  and  that  even  the  Duke  of 
Lerma  had  offered  a  small  portion  of  his  immense 
plunderings  to  the  crown  in  aid  of  naval  armaments.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Barneveldt  urged  that  the  states, 
in  the  preliminary  armistice,  had  already  agreed  to 
send  no  munitions  nor  reinforcements  to  the  fleet  al- 
ready cruising  on  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
would  be  better,  therefore,  to  recall  those  ships  than  to 
leave  them  where  they  could  not  be  victualed  nor 
strengthened  without  a  violation  of  good  faith. 

These  opinions  prevailed,  and  on  the  9th  August 
Verreycken  was  summoned  before  the  assembly,  and 
informed  by  Barneveldt  that  the  states  had  decided 
to  withdraw  the  fleet  and  to  declare  invalid  all  prizes 
made  six  weeks  after  that  date.  This  was  done,  it 
was  said,  out  of  respect  to  the  arcluhikes,  to  whom  no 
blame  was  imputed  for  the  negligence  dis])]ayed  in 
regard  to  the  ratiflcatioii.  Furthermore,  the  auditor 
was  requested  to  inform  his  masters  that  llic  docu- 
ments brought  from  Spain  were  not  satisraetoiy.  and 
he  was  furnished  with  a  draft  made  ])()th  in  Latin  and 
French.  With  this  foi-ni.  it  was  added,  the  king  was 
1  Wag.'iiiUT,  ix.  2S(i,  281. 
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to  comply  within  six  weeks,  if  he  desired  to  proceed 
further  in  negotiations  with  the  states.^ 

Verreycken  thanked  the  States-General,  made  the 
best  of  promises,  and  courteously  withdrew. 

Next  day,  however,  just  as  his  preparations  for  de- 
parture had  been  made,  he  was  once  more  summoned 
before  the  assembly  to  meet  with  a  somewhat  disagree- 
able surprise.  Barneveldt,  speaking  as  usual  in  be- 
half of  the  States-General,  publicly  produced  Spinola's 
bill  of  exchange  for  eighty  thousand  ducats,  the  dia- 
mond ring  intended  for  Madame  Aertsens,  and  the 
gold  chain  given  to  Dirk  van  der  Does,  and  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  repul)lican  government  in  regard 
to  those  barefaced  attempts  of  Friar  John  at  bribery 
and  corruption  in  very  scornfid  language.-  Nether- 
landers  were  not  to  be  bought, — so  the  agent  of  Spain 
and  of  the  archdukes  was  informed,  —  and,  even  if  the 
citizens  were  venal,  it  would  be  necessaiy  in  a  popular 
government  to  bu}"  up  the  whole  Jiation.  *'It  is  not 
in  our  commonwealth  as  in  despotisms,"  said  the  advo- 
cate, "where  affairs  of  state  are  directed  by  the  nod 
of  two  or  three  individuals,  Avhile  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants are  a  mob  of  slaves.  By  turns  we  all  govern 
and  are  governed.  This  great  council,  this  senate, 
should  it  seem  not  sufficiently  fortified  against  your 
presents,  could  easily  be  enlarged.  Here  is  your  chain, 
your  ring,  your  banker's  draft.  Take  them  all  back 
to  your  masters.  Such  gifts  are  not  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  just  peace,  while  to  accept  them  would  be  a 
crime  against  liberty,  which  we  are  incapable  of  com- 
mitting." •'■ 

'  ]\Ic-1ereii,  352.     Wagonaer,  ix.  2^1. 

-  Mctfix'ii,  G^o^".  Grotius,  xvi.  745.   Wagcnaer,  ix.  283.     ^  Ibid. 
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Verreycken,  astonished  and  abashed,  could  answer 
little  save  to  mutter  a  few  words  about  the  greediness 
of  monks,  who,  judging  every  one  else  by  themselves, 
thought  no  one  inaccessible  to  a  bribe/  He  pro- 
tested the  innocence  of  the  archdukes  in  the  matter, 
who  had  given  no  directions  to  bribe,  and  who  were 
(luite  ignorant  that  the  attempt  had  been  made. 

He  did  not  explain  by  whose  authority  the  chain, 
the  ring,  and  the  draft  upon  Beckman  had  been  fur- 
nished to  the  friar. 

Meantime  that  ecclesiastic  was  cheerfully  wending 
his  way  to  Spain  in  search  of  the  new  ratification, 
leaving  his  colleague  vicariously  to  bide  the  pelting  of 
the  republican  storm  and  to  return  somewhat  weather- 
beaten  to  Brussels. 

During  the  suspension,  thus  ridiculously  and  gratui- 
tously caused,  of  preliminaries  which  had  already 
lasted  the  better  portion  of  a  year,  party  spirit  was 
rising  day  by  day  higher  and  spreading  more  widely 
througliout  the  ])rovinces.  Opinions  and  sentiments 
were  now  sharply  defined  and  loudly  announced.  The 
clergy,  from  a  thousand  pulpits,  thundered  against  the 
peace,  exposing  the  insidious  practices,  the  faithless 
promises,  the  monkish  corruptions,  by  which  the  at- 
tempt was  making  to  reduce  the  free  Tu^public  once 
more  into  vassalage  to  Spain.  The  people  eveiywhei-e 
listened  eagerly  and  applauded.  Especially  the  mari- 
nei's,  cordwainers.  siniths,  ship-chandlers,  boatmen. 
Ihe  tapestry-weavei's,  laci'  manufacturers,  shopkeepers, 
and,  above  all,  1lie  India  mei'cliants  and  stoekholders 
in  the  great   commercial  companies  for  the   Kixst  and 

'  "Nee  miriini  si  inoiinclii  avat'uin  imprimis  liomiuuiii  genus 
alius  ex  se  a'stimarent."'  — Grot  ins,  ul)i  sup. 
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West,  lifted  up  their  voices  for  war.  This  was  the 
party  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  made  no  secret  of  his 
sentiments,  and  opposed,  publicly  and  privately,  the 
resumption  of  negotiations.  Doubtless  his  adherents 
were  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  population. 

Barneveldt,  however,  was  omnipotent  with  the  muni- 
cipal governments,  and  although  many  individuals  in 
those  bodies  were  deeply  interested  in  the  India  navi- 
gation and  the  great  corporations,  the  advocate  turned 
them,  as  usual,  around  his  finger. 

Ever  since  the  memorable  day  of  Nieuport  there 
had  been  no  love  lost  between  the  stadholder  and  the 
advocate.  They  had  been  nominally  reconciled  to  each 
other,  and  had,  until  lately,  acted  with  tolerable  har- 
mony, but  each  was  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  di- 
vergence of  their  respective  aims. 

Exactly  at  this  period  the  long-smothered  resent- 
ment of  jNIaurice  against  his  old  preceptor,  counselor,* 
and,  as  he  believed,  betrayer,  flamed  forth  anew.  He 
was  indignant  that  a  man  so  infinitely  beneath  him  in 
degree  should  thus  dare  to  cross  his  plans,  to  hazard, 
as  he  believed,  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  and  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  his  legitimate  ambition.^ 
There  was  more  glory  for  a  great  soldier  to  earn  in 
future  battle-fields,  a  higher  position  before  the  world 
to  be  won.  He  had  a  right  by  birth,  by  personal  and 
family  service,  to  claim  admittance  among  the  mon- 
archs  of  Europe.  The  pistol  of  Balthazar  Gerard  had 
alone  prevented  the  elevation  of  his  father  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  provinces.  The  patents,  wanting  only 
a  few  formalities,  were  still  in  possession  of  the  son. 
As  the  war  M'ent  on  — and  nothing  but  bliud  belief  in 

1  Wagcnaer,  ix.  283-285. 
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Spanish  treachery  coukl  cause  the  acceptance  of  a 
peace  which  would  be  found  to  mean  slavery— there 
was  no  heijiht  to  which  he  might  not  climb.  With 
the  return  of  peace  and  submission,  his  occupation 
would  be  gone,  obscurity  and  poverty  the  sole  recom- 
pense for  his  lifelong  services  and  the  sacrifices  of  his 
family.  The  memory  of  the  secret  movements  twice 
made  but  a  few  years  before  to  elevate  him  to  the  sov- 
ereignty, and  which  he  believed  to  have  been  baffled  by 
the  advocate,  doubtless  i^ankled  in  his  breast.  He 
did  not  forget  that  when  the  subject  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  favorers  of  the  scheme  in  Barneveldt's 
own  house,  Barneveldt  himself  had  prophesied  that 
one  day  or  another  "the  rights  would  burst  out  which 
his  Excellency  had  to  become  prince  of  the  provinces, 
on  strength  of  the  signed  and  sealed  documents  ad- 
dressed to  the  late  Prince  of  Orange ;  that  he  had  fur- 
ther alluded  to  the  efforts  then  on  foot  to  make  him 
Duke  of  Uelderland ;  adding,  with  a  sneer,  that  Zea- 
land was  all  agog  on  the  subject,  while  in  that  prov- 
ince there  were  individuals  very  desirous  of  becoming 
children  of  Zebedee."^ 

Barneveldt,  on  his  part,  although  accustomed  to 
speak  in  public  of  his  Excellency  Prince  ^laurice  in 
terms  of  j)r()foundest  respect,  did  not  fail  to  connnu- 
nicate  in  influential  (luarters  his  fears  that  the  prince 
was  inspired  by  excessive  ambition,  and  that  he  de- 
sired to  protract  the  war.  not  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  for  the  attainment  of  greater  power  in 
the  state.  The  envoys  of  France,  expressly  instructed 
on  that  sul)jeet  by  the  king,  whose  purposes  would  be 

>  Van  (ler  Kemp,  iii.  1()0-10;5.  390-400;  (.  c,  zealous  disciples  of 
their  master,  as  Van  der  Kemp  explains. 
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frustrated  if  the  ill  blood  between  these  eminent  per- 
sonages could  not  be  healed,  did  their  best  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding,  but  with  hardly  more 
than  an  apparent  success. 

Once  more  there  Avere  stories  flying  about  that  the 
stadholder  had  called  the  advocate  liar,  and  that  he 
had  struck  him  or  offered  to  strike  him  ^— tales  as 
void  of  truth,  doubtless,  as  those  so  rife  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Nieuport,  but  which  indicated  the  exasperation 
which  existed. 

AYhen  the  news  of  the  rejection  of  the  king's  ratifi- 
cation reached  Madrid,  the  indignation  of  the  royal 
conscience-keepers  was  vehement.^ 

That  the  potentate  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse should  be  treated  by  those  lately  his  subjects 
w^ith  less  respect  than  that  due  from  equals  to  equals 
seemed  intolerable.  So  thoroughly  inspired,  however, 
was  the  king  by  the  love  of  religion  and  the  public 
good,  — as  he  informed  Marquis  Spinola  by  letter,— 
and  so  intense  was  his  desire  for  the  termination  of 
that  disastrous  war,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  indul- 
gently to  grant  what  had  been  so  obstinately  de- 
manded. Little  was  to  be  expected,  he  said,  from  the 
stubbornness  of  the  provinces  and  from  their  extraordi- 
nary manner  of  transacting  business,  but  looking,  nev- 
ertheless, only  to  divine  duty,  and  preferring  its  dic- 
tates to  a  selfish  regard  for  his  own  interests,  he  had 
resolved  to  concede  that  liberty  to  the  provinces  which 
had  been  so  importunately  claimed.  He,  however,  im- 
posed the  condition  that  the  states  should  permit  fi'ee 
and  pul^lic  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  thi'ough- 
out  their  territories,  and  that  so  long  as  such  worship 

1  AVageiiatT,  ix.  285.  -  Gallucci,  338. 
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was  unobstructed,  so  long  and  no  longer  should  the 
liberty  now  conceded  to  the  provinces  endure.^ 

"Thus  did  this  excellent  prince,"  says  an  elo(iuent 
Jesuit,  "prefer  obedience  to  the  Church  before  sub- 
jection to  himself,  and  insist  that  those  whom  he  eman- 
cipated from  his  own  dominions  should  still  be  loyal 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  poi)e."- 

Friar  John,  who  had  brought  the  last  intelligence 
from  the  Netherlands,  might  have  found  it  difficult,  if 
consulted,  to  inform  the  king  how  many  bills  of  ex- 
change would  be  necessary  to  force  this  wonderful  con- 
dition on  the  government  of  the  provinces.  That  the 
Republic  should  accept  that  liberty  as  a  boon  Avhich 
she  had  won  with  the  red  right  hand,  and  should  estab- 
lish within  her  domains  as  many  agents  for  Spanish 
reaction  as  there  were  Roman  priests,  monks,  and  Jesu- 
its to  be  found,  was  not  very  probable.  It  was  not 
thus  nor  then  that  the  great  lesson  of  religious  eciuality 
and  liberty  for  all  men — the  inevitable  result  of  the 
Dutch  revolt  —  was  to  be  expounded.  The  insertion  of 
such  a  condition  in  the  preamble  to  a  treaty  with  a 
foreign  power  would  have  been  a  desertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Nethei-lands  of  the  very  principle  of  reli- 
gious or  civil  freedom. 

The  monk,  however,  had  convinced  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment that  in  six  months  after  peace  had  betMi  made 
the  states  would  gladly  accept  the  dominion  of  Spain 
once  more,  or,  at  the  very  least,  would  annex  them- 
selves to  the  obedient  Netherlands  under  the  scepter 
of  the  archdukes. 

Secondly,    he    assured    the    duke    that    they    would 

1  Tlie  king  to  Spiiiola,  apiul  (.Jalluoci,  ubi  sup. 

2  Gallucci,  ubi  .sup. 
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publicly  and  totally  renounce  all  connection  with 
France. 

Thirdly,  he  pledged  himself  that  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion  would  be  as  free  as  that  of  any  other 
creed.^ 

And  the  Duke  of  Lerma  believed  it  all :  such  and  no 
greater  was  his  capacity  for  understanding  the  course 
of  events  which  he  imagined  himself  to  be  directing. 
Certainly  Friar  John  did  not  believe  what  he  said. 

"Master  Monk  is  not  quite  so  sure  of  his  stick  as 
he  pretends  to  be,"  said  Secretary  of  State  Villeroy.^ 
Of  course  no  one  knew  better  the  absurdity  of  those 
assurances  than  Master  Monk  himself. 

"It  may  be  that  he  has  held  such  language,"  said 
Jeannin,  "in  order  to  accomplish  his  object  in  Spain. 
But  't  is  all  dreaming  and  moonshine,  Avhich  one 
should  laugh  at  rather  than  treat  seriously.  These 
people  here  mean  to  be  sovereign  forever  and  will  make 
no  peace  except  on  that  condition.  This  grandeur 
and  vanity  have  entered  so  deeply  into  their  brains 
that  they  will  be  torn  into  little  pieces  rather  than  give 
it  up."^ 

Spinola,  as  acute  a  politician  as  he  was  a  brilliant 
commander,  at  once  demonstrated  to  his  government 
the  impotence  of  such  senile  attempts.  No  definite 
agreements  could  be  made,  he  wrote,  except  by  a  gen- 
eral convention.  Before  a  treaty  of  peace,  no  permis- 
sion would  be  given  by  the  states  to  the  public  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  for  fear  of  giving  offense  to 
what  were  called  the  Protestant  powers.     Unless  they 

1  N^'gociations  de  Jeannin,  i.  360. 

2  Ibid.,  k^tcr  of  Septombor  19,  1607. 

3  N6gociation8  de  Jeannin,  i.  394,  letter  of  October  6,  1607. 
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saw  the  proper  ratification  they  would  enter  into  no 
negotiations  at  all.  AVhen  the  negotiations  had  pro- 
duced a  treaty,  the  Catholic  worship  might  be  de- 
manded. Thus  peace  might  be  made,  and  the  desired 
conditions  secured,  or  all  parties  would  remain  as  they 
had  been.^ 

The  Spanish  government  replied  by  sending  a  double 
form  of  ratification.^  It  would  not  have  been  the 
Spanish  government  had  one  simple,  straightforward 
document  been  sent.  Plenty  of  letters  came  at  the 
same  time,  triumphantly  refuting  the  objections  and 
arguments  of  the  States-General.  To  sign  "Yo  el 
Rey"  had  been  the  custom  of  the  king's  ancestors  in 
dealing  with  foreign  powers.  Thus  had  Philip  II. 
signed  the  treaty  of  Vervins.  Thus  had  the  reigning 
king  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Vervins.  Thus  had  he 
signed  the  recent  treaty  with  England,  as  well  as  other 
conventions  with  other  potentates.  If  the  French  en- 
voys at  The  Hague  said  the  contrary  they  erred  from 
ignorance  or  from  baser  reasons.  The  provinces  could 
not  be  declared  free  until  Catholic  worship  was  con- 
ceded. The  donations  must  be  mutual  and  simulta- 
neous, and  the  states  would  gain  a  nuieh  more  stable 
and  diuturnal  liberty,  founded  not  upon  a  simple  dec- 
laration, but  lawfully  granted  them  as  a  compensation 
for  a  just  and  pious  woi'k  pei'fonned.  To  this  end  the 
king  sent  ratification  num])er  one,  in  which  his  senti- 
ments were  fully  expressed.  If.  however,  the  prov- 
inces were  resolved  not  to  defer  the  declaration  so  ar- 
dently desired  and  to  i-efuse  all  negotiation  until  they 
had  received  it,  then  ratificati(m  iniinber  two,  there- 
with sent  and  drawn  up  in  the  reriuired  form,  might 

1  Gallueci,  338.  -  Ibid.,  340. 
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be  used.  It  was,  however,  to  be  exhibited,  but  not  de- 
livered. The  provinces  would  then  see  the  clemency 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  king,  and  all  the 
world  might  know  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if  peace 
were  not  made.^ 

Thus  the  politicians  of  Madrid,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  their  august  sovereign  and  signing  "Yo  el  Key" 
for  him  without  troubling  him  even  to  look  at  the 
documents. 

"When  these  letters  arrived,  the  time  fixed  bj'  the 
states  for  accepting  the  ratification  had  run  out,  and 
their  patience  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  The  arch- 
duke held  counsel  with  Spinola,  Verreycken,  Richar- 
dot,  and  others,  and  it  was  agreed  that  ratification 
number  two,  in  which  the  Catholic  worship  was  not 
mentioned,  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  states.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  conclusion  could  have  been  reached, 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  lucid  interval  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  lunatics  at  Madrid  had  furnished  the 
archduke  with  an  alternative.  Had  it  been  otherwise 
and  had  number  one  been  presented,  with  al]  the  ac- 
companying illustrations,  the  same  dismal  comedy 
might  have  gone  on  indefinitely  until  the  Dutchmen 
hissed  it  away  and  returned  to  their  tragic  business 
once  more. 

On  the  25th  October  Friar  John  and  Verreycken 
came  before  the  States-(ieneral,  more  than  a  hundred 
members  being  j)resent.  besides  Prince  Maurice  and 
Count  lj(mis  AVilliain.- 

The  monk  stated  that  he  had  faithfully  represented 
to  his  ^lajesty  at  Madrid  the  sincere,  straightforward, 
and   undisscuibling  ])roeee(lings  of  their   Loi'dships  in 

1  Gallucci,  ;i40.  2  Wageniior,  ix.  28,3. 
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these  ne<;'()tiHti()iis.^  Tie  had  also  exi)]aine(l  the  con- 
stitution of  theii-  government  and  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taininj^'  from  his  Royal  Majesty  the  desired  ratificaticm, 
after  due  deliberation  with  the  council.  This  would 
now  ^ive  the  assurance  of  a  firm  and  durable  peace, 
continued  Neyen,  even  if  his  Majesty  shoidd  come 
one  day  to  die,  l)ein<]j  mortal.  Otherwise  there  mij^Tit 
be  inconveniences  to  fear.  Now,  however,  the  doc- 
ument was  complete  in  all  its  parts,  so  far  as 
regarded  what  was  principal  and  essential,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  form  transmitted  by  the  States-Gen- 
eral. "God  the  Oinnipotent  knows,"  proceeded  the 
friar,  "how  sincere  is  my  intention  in  this  treaty  of 
peace  as  a  means  of  delivering'  the  Netherlands  from 
the  miseries  of  war,  as  your  Lordships  will  perceive  by 
the  form  of  the  agreement,  explaining  itself  and  mak- 
ing manifest  its  pure  and  undissembling  intentions, 
promising  nothing  and  engaging  to  nothing  which  will 
not  be  etrectually  performed.  This  would  not  be  the 
case  if  his  ^iajesty  were  proceeding  by  finesse  or  de- 
ception. The  ratification  might  be  nakedly  i)roduced 
as  demanded,  without  any  other  ex})lanation.  But  his 
Majesty,  acting  in  good  faith,  has  now  d(>cla]'ed  his  last 
determination  in  order  to  avoid  anything  that  might 
be  disputed  at  some  future  day,  as  your  Lordships  will 
see  more  amply  when  the  auditor  has  exhibited  the 
document.''  - 

AVhen  the  fi'iar  had  tim'slied  Vo'reyekeii  spoke. 

He  reminded  them  of  tlie  proofs  already  given  by 
the  ai'chdukes  of  their  sinet'i'e  desire  to  ehan<_:'<'  the  long 
and  sanguinary  war  into  a  good  and  assui'ed  peace. 
'J'lieir  Lordshij)s  the  states  had  seen  how  lil)erally,  sin- 

1  .Jcaiuiiii.  i.  423.  2  Ihi.I.,  422,  423. 
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cerely,  and  roundly  their  Highnesses  had  agreed  to  all 
demands  and  had  procured  the  ratification  of  his  Maj- 
esty, even  although  nothing  had  been  proposed  in  that 
regard  at  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations. 

He  then  produced  the  original  document,  together 
with  two  copies,  one  in  French,  the  other  in  Flemish, 
to  be  carefully  collated  by  the  states.^ 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  auditor,  "that  the  original  is 
not  made  out  in  Latin  nor  in  French,  as  your  Lord- 
ships demanded,  but  in  Spanish,  and  in  the  same  form 
and  style  as  used  by  his  JNlajesty  in  treating  with  all 
the  kings,  potentates,  and  republics  of  Christendom. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  has  seemed  strange  that  there 
should  be  a  wish  to  make  so  great  and  puissant  a  king 
change  his  style,  such  demand  being  contrary  to  all 
reason  and  eciuity,  and  more  so  as  his  Majesty  is  con- 
tent with  the  style  which  your  Lordships  have  been 
pleased  to  adopt." 

The  ratification  was  then  exhibited. 

It  set  forth  that  Don  Philip,  by  grace  of  God  King 
of  Castile,  Leon,  Aragon,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Portugal, 
Navarre,  and  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  other  European 
reahiis  duly  enumerated :  King  of  the  Eastern  and 
AVestern  Indies  and  of  the  continents  on  terra  flrma 
adjacent,  King  of  Jerusalem.  Ai'chduke  of  Antioch, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  King  of  the  Ocean,  having 
seen  that  the  archdukes  were  content  to  treat  with  the 
States-Ceneral  of  the  United  Provinces  in  (piality  of, 
and  as  holding  them  foi',  counti'ies,  ])i'()vinees.  and  free 
states  over  which  they  ])retended  to  no  anthority; 
either  ])y  way  of  a  p('i'i)etual  peace  or  for  a  truce  or 
susj)ension  of  arms  for  twH-lve.  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, 
1  Jfaimin,  i.  423,  424. 
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at  the  choice  of  the  said  states,  and  knowing  that  the 
said  most  serene  archdukes  had  promised  to  deliver 
the  king's  ratification,  had,  after  ripe  deliberation  with 
his  council,  and  out  of  his  certain  wisdom  and  abso- 
lute royal  power,  made  the  present  declarations,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  made  by  the  archdukes,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  said  promise  so  far  as  it  concerned 
him. 

''And  we  principally  declare,"  continued  the  King 
of  Spain,  Jerusalem,  America,  India,  and  the  Ocean, 
"that  we  are  content  that  in  our  name,  and  on  our 
part,  shall  be  treated  with  the  said  states  in  the  quality 
of,  and  as  held  by  us  for,  free  countries,  provinces,  and 
states,  over  which  we  make  no  pretensions.  Thus  we 
approve  and  ratify  every  point  of  the  said  agreement, 
promising  on  faith  and  word  of  a  king  to  guard  and 
accomplish  it  as  entirely  as  if  we  had  consented  to  it 
from  the  beginning." 

"But  we  declare,"  said  the  king,  in  conclusion, 
"that  if  the  treaty  for  a  peace  or  a  truce  of  many 
years,  by  which  the  pretensions  of  both  parties  are  to 
be  arranged,  as  well  in  the  matter  of  religion  as  all 
the  surplus,  shall  not  be  concluded,  then  this  ratifica- 
tion shall  be  of  no  efi'ect  and  as  if  it  never  had  been 
made,  and,  in  virtue  of  it,  we  are  not  to  lose  a  single 
point  of  our  right,  nor  the  United  Provinces  to  acquire 
one,  but  things  are  to  remain,  so  far  as  regards  the 
rights  of  the  two  parties,  exactly  as  they  are  at  present, 
each  to  do  what  to  each  shall  seem  best."^ 

Such  were  the  sul)staiitial  parts  of  the  document, 
with  nuich  superHnous  verbiage  lopped  away,  which 
had  been  signed  "I  the  king"  at  Madrid  on  the  18th 

1  Jeanniu,  i.  425-429. 
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September,  and  the  two  copies  of  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  States-General  on  the  25th  October,  the 
commissioners  retaining  the  original. 

The  papers  were  accepted,  with  a  few  general  com- 
monplaces by  Barneveldt  meaning  nothing,  and  an 
ansM^er  was  promised  after  a  brief  delay/ 

A  committee  of  seven,  headed  by  the  advocate  as 
chairman  and  spokesman,  held  a  conference  with  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  England  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  another  at  ten 
o'clock  next  morning.^ 

The  states  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  rati- 
fication. What  especially  moved  their  discontent  was 
the  concluding  clause,  according  to  which  it  was  inti- 
mated that  if  the  pretensions  of  Spain  in  regard  to 
religion  were  not  fulfilled  in  the  final  treaty,  the  rati- 
fication was  waste  paper  and  the  king  would  continue 
to  claim  all  his  rights. 

How  much  more  loudly  would  they  have  vociferated 
could  they  have  looked  into  Friar  John's  wallet  and 
have  seen  ratification  number  one !  Then  they  would 
have  learned  that,  after  nearly  a  year  of  what  was 
called  negotiation,  the  king  had  still  meant  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  worship  before  he  would 
even  begin  to  entertain  the  little  fiction  that  the  prov- 
inces were  free. 

As  to  the  signature,  the  paper,  and  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, those  Avere  minor  matters.  Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  why  the  King  of  Spain  should  not  issue  a 
formal  document  in  Spanish.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
had  he  taken  a  fancy  to  read  it,  he  could  have  under- 
stood it  in  any  other  tongue.  Moreover,  Spanish 
1  Jeaunin,  i.  433.  2  Hjjd.,  432-438. 
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would  seem  the  natural  language  for  Spanish  state 
papers.  Had  he,  as  King  of  Jerusalem,  America,  or 
India,  chosen  the  Hebrew,  Aztec,  or  Sanskrit  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  United  Provinces,  there  might 
have  been  more  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

Jeannin,  who  was  of  course  the  leading  spirit  among 
the  foreign  members  of  the  conference,  advised  the 
acceptance  of  the  ratification.  Notwithstanding  the 
technical  objections  to  its  form,  he  urged  that  in  sub- 
stance it  was  in  sufficient  conformity  to  the  draft  fur- 
nished by  the  states.  Nothing  could  be  worse,  in  his 
opinion,  for  the  provinces  than  to  remain  any  longer 
suspended  between  peace  and  war.  They  would  do 
well,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  negotiations  so  soon  as 
they  had  agreed  among  themselves  upon  three  points. 

They  must  fix  the  great  indispensable  terms  which 
they  meant  to  hold,  and  from  which  no  arguments 
■would  ever  induce  them  to  recede.  Thus  they  would 
save  valuable  time  and  be  spared  much  frivolous  dis- 
course. 

Next,  they  ought  to  establish  a  good  interior  gov- 
ernment. 

Thirdly,  they  should  at  once  arrange  their  alliances 
and  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  in  order  to  render 
the  peace  to  be  negotiated  a  durable  one.^ 

As  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  points,  the  Nether- 
landers  needed  no  prompter.  They  had  long  ago  set- 
tled the  conditions  without  which  they  would  make  no 
treaty  at  all,  and  certainly  it  was  not  the  States- 
(ieiiera]  that  had  thus  far  been  frivolously  consuming 
time. 

As  to  the  form  of  government,  defective  though  it 
1  Jeanniu,  i.  432-437. 
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was,  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  knew  very  well  in 
whose  interests  such  sly  allusions  to  their  domestic 
affairs  were  repeatedly  ventured  by  the  French  en- 
voys. In  regard  to  treaties  with  foreign  powers  it 
was,  of  course,  most  desirable  for  the  Republic  to 
obtain  the  formal  alliance  of  France  and  England. 
Jeannin  and  his  colleagues  were  ready  to  sign  such  a 
treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  at  once ;  but  they  found 
it  impossible  to  induce  the  English  ambassadors,  Anth 
whom  there  was  a  conference  on  the  26th  October,  to 
come  into  any  written  engagement  on  the  subject. 
They  expressed  approbation  of  the  plan  individually 
and  in  words,  but  deemed  it  best  to  avoid  any  protocol 
by  which  their  sovereign  could  be  implicated  in  a 
promise.  Should  the  negotiations  for  peace  be  broken 
off,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  make  a  treaty  to  pro- 
tect the  provinces.  Meantime  they  ought  to  content 
themselves  with  the  general  assurance,  already  given 
them,  that  in  case  of  war  the  monarchs  of  France 
and  England  would  not  abandon  them,  but  would 
provide  for  their  safety,  either  by  succor  or  in  some 
other  way,  so  that  they  would  be  placed  out  of 
danger.^ 

Such  promises  were  vague  without  being  magnifi- 
cent, and,  as  James  had  never  yet  lifted  his  finger  to 
assist  the  provinces,  while  indulging  them  freciuently 
with  oracular  advice,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
either  the  French  envoys  or  the  States-Oenei'al  would 
reckon  very  confidently  on  assistance  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, should  war  l)e  renewed  with  Spain. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  agreed  to  draw  uj)  a  paper 
briefly  stating  Ihe  ojiinion  of  the  French  and  English 
1  .Jeannin,  i.  434. 
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plenipotentiaries  that  the  provinces  would  do  well  to 
accept  the  ratification/ 

The  committee  of  the  states,  with  Barneveldt  as 
chairman,  expressed  acquiescence,  but  urged  that  they 
could  not  approve  the  clause  in  that  document  con- 
cerning religion.  It  looked  as  if  the  King  of  Spain 
Avished  to  force  them  to  consent  by  treaty  that  the 
Catholic  religion  should  be  reestablished  in  their  coun- 
try. As  they  were  free  and  sovereign,  however,  and  so 
recognized  by  himself,  it  was  not  for  him  to  meddle 
with  such  matters.  They  foresaw  that  this  clause 
would  create  difficulties  when  the  whole  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  separate  provinces,  and  that  it 
would,  perhaps,  cause  the  entire  rejection  of  the  rati- 
fication. 

The  envoys,  through  the  voice  of  Jeannin,  remon- 
strated against  such  a  course.  After  all,  the  objec- 
tionable clause,  it  was  urged,  should  be  considered 
only  as  a  demand  which  the  king  was  competent  to 
make,  and  it  was  not  reasonable,  they  said,  for  the 
states  to  shut  his  mouth  and  prevent  him  from  propos- 
ing what  he  thought  good  to  propose. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  the  proposition.  In  truth,  it  would  be  more  expe- 
dient that  the  states  themselves  should  grant  this  grace 
to  the  Catholics,  thus  earning  their  gratitude,  rather 
than  Ihat  it  should  be  inscM-ted  in  the  treaty. - 

A  day  or  two  later  tbei-e  was  an  interview  between 
the  French  envoys  and  Connt  Louis  William,  for 
whose  sage,  dispassionalt'.  and  upright  character  they 
had  all  a  great  resprct.-'  It  was  their  obj(>et.  in  obe- 
dience to  the  repeated  instruetions  of  the  French  king, 

1  Jeaiiuiu,  i.  429.  -Ibi.l.,  435.  ^  Ibid.,  437. 
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to  make  use  of  his  great  influence  over  Prince  Maurice 
in  favor  of  peace.  It  would  be  better,  they  urged,  that 
the  stadholder  should  act  more  in  harmony  Math  the 
states  than  he  had  done  of  late,  and  should  reflect  that, 
the  ratification  being  good,  there  was  really  no  means 
of  preventing  a  peace,  except  in  case  the  King  of  Spain 
should  refuse  the  conditions  necessary  for  securing  it. 
The  prince  would  have  more  power  by  joining  with 
the  states  than  in  opposing  them.  Count  Louis  ex- 
pressed syinpathy  with  these  views,  but  feared  that 
IMaurice  would  prefer  that  the  ratification  should  not 
be  accepted  until  the  states  of  the  separate  provinces 
had  been  heard,  feeling  convinced  that  several  of  those 
bodies  would  reject  that  instrument  on  account  of  the 
clause  relating  to  religion. 

Jeannin  replied  that  such  a  course  would  introduce 
great  discord  into  the  provinces,  to  the  profit  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  King  of  France  himself,  so  far 
from  being  likely  to  Avish  the  ratification  rejected  be- 
cause of  a  clause,  would  never  favor  the  rupture  of 
negotiations  if  it  came  on  account  of  religion.  He  had 
always  instructed  them  to  use  their  etforts  to  prevent 
any  division  among  the  states,  as  sure  to  lead  to  their 
ruin.  He  would  certainly  desire  the  same  stipulation 
as  the  one  made  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  would 
support  rather  than  oppose  the  demand  thus  made,  in 
order  to  content  the  Catholics.  To  be  sure,  he  would 
prefer  that  the  states  should  Aviselj'  make  this  provi- 
sion of  their  own  accord  rather  than  on  the  recpiisition 
of  Sj)ain,  but  a  rui)ture  of  the  pending  negotiations 
from  the  cause  suggestt'd  would  be  painful  to  him 
and  very  damaging  to  his  character  at  Kome.^ 

1  Jcaniiin,  i.  43L'-437. 
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On  the  2d  November  the  States-General  gave  their 
formal  answer  to  the  commissioners  in  regard  to  the 
ratification. 

That  instrument,  they  observed,  not  only  did  not 
agree  with  the  form  as  promised  by  the  archdukes  in 
language  and  style,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  seal,  and 
to  the  insertion  and  omission  of  several  words.  On 
this  account,  and  especially  by  reason  of  the  conclud- 
ing clause,  there  might  be  inferred  the  annulment  of 
the  solemn  promise  made  in  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  said  king  and  archdukes  knew  very  well 
that  these  States-General  of  free  countries  and  prov- 
inces, over  which  the  king  and  archdukes  pretended 
to  no  authority,  were  competent  to  maintain  order  in 
all  things  regarding  the  good  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  their  land  and  its  inhabitants.  On  this 
subject  nothing  could  be  pretended  or  proposed  on 
the  part  of  the  king  and  archdukes  without  violation 
of  formal  and  solenni  promises.^ 

"Nevertheless,"  continued  the  States-General,  "in 
order  not  to  retard  a  good  work,  already  begun,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  United  Provinces  out  of 
a  long  and  bloody  war  into  a  Christian  and  assured 
peace,  the  lettei-s  of  ratilication  will  be  received  in 
respect  that  they  contain  the  declaration,  on  ])art  of 
both  the  king  and  the  archdukes,  that  they  will  treat 
for  a  peace  or  a  truce  of  many  years  with  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  quality  of.  and  as 
holding  them  to  l)e,  free  countries,  provinces,  and 
states,  over  which  they  make  no  pi'etensions." - 

It  was  further  intimated,  however,  that  the  ratifica- 

1  Ibid.     Vail  <\vr  Keui]>,  iii.  .'iO.     Wasonupr,  ix.  287,  288. 
-  Jcanniii,  i.  430. 
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tion  was  only  received  for  reference  to  the  estates  of 
each  of  the  provinces,  and  it  was  promised  that  with- 
in six  weeks  the  commissioners  should  be  informed 
whether  the  provinces  would  consent  or  refuse  to 
treat.  It  was,  moreover,  declared  that,  neither  at  that 
moment  nor  at  any  future  time,  could  any  point  in  the 
letters  of  ratification  be  accepted  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  might  be  interpreted  as  against  that  essen- 
tial declaration  and  promise  in  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  the  provinces.  In  case  the  decision  should  be  taken 
to  enter  into  negotiation  upon  the  basis  of  that  rati- 
fication, or  any  other  that  might  meantime  arrive  from 
Spain,  then  firm  confidence  was  expressed  by  the  states 
that,  neither  on  the  part  of  the  king  nor  that  of  the 
archdukes,  would  there  be  proposed  or  pretended,  in 
contravention  of  that  promise,  any  point  touching  the 
good  constitution,  welfare,  state,  or  government  of  the 
United  Provinces  and  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hope 
was  furthermore  expressed  that,  within  ten  days  after 
the  reception  of  the  consent  of  the  states  to  treat,  com- 
missioners would  be  sent  by  the  archdukes  to  The 
Hague,  fully  authorized  and  instructed  to  declare 
roundly  their  intentions,  in  order  to  make  short  work 
of  the  whole  business.  In  that  case  the  states  would 
duly  authorize  and  instruct  commissioners  to  act  in 
their  behalf. 

Thus  in  the  answer  especial  warning  was  given 
against  any  possible  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  reli- 
gious question.  The  phraseology  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  states  demanded 
that  the  original  instrument  of  ratification  should  be 
deposited  with  them.     The  two  commissioners  declared 
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that  they  were  without  power  to  consent  to  this.  Here- 
upon the  assembly  became  violent,  and  many  members 
denounced  the  refusal  as  ecjuivalent  to  breaking  off  the 
negotiations.  Everything  indicated,  so  it  was  urged, 
a  desire  on  the  Spanish  side  to  spin  delays  out  of  de- 
lays, and  meantime  to  invent  daily  some  new  trap  for 
deception.  Such  was  the  vehemence  upon  this  point 
that  the  industrious  Franciscan  posted  back  to  Brus- 
sels, and  returned  with  the  archduke's  permission  to 
deliver  the  document.^  Three  conditions,  however, 
were  laid  down.  The  states  must  give  a  receipt  for 
the  ratification.  They  must  say  in  that  receipt  that 
the  archdukes,  in  obtaining  the  paper  from  Spain,  had 
fulfilled  their  original  promise.  If  peace  should  not 
be  made,  they  were  to  return  the  document. 

When  these  conditions  were  announced,  the  indig- 
nation of  the  republican  government  at  the  trifling  of 
their  opponents  was  fiercer  than  ever.  The  discrepan- 
cies between  the  form  prescribed  and  the  ratification 
obtained  had  always  been  very  difficult  of  diges- 
tion, ])ut,  although  willing  to  pass  them  by,  the  states 
stoutly  refused  to  accept  the  document  on  these  con- 
ditions. 

Tooth  and  nail  -  Verreycken  and  Neyen  fought  out 
the  contest  and  were  worsted.  Once  more  the  nimble 
friar  sped  back  and  forth  between  The  Hague  and  his 
employer's  palace,  and  at  last,  after  tremendous  dis- 
cussions in  cabinet  council,  the  conditions  were  aban- 
doned. 

"Nobody  can  decide,"  says  the  Jesuit  historian, 
"which  was  greater  — the  obstinacy  of  the  federal  gov- 
ennnent  in  screwing  out  of  the  opposite  party  every- 
1  Gallucci,  342.  2  "Mordicus"  (ibid.). 
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thing  it  deemed  necessary,  or  the  indulgence  of  the 
archdukes  in  making  every  necessary  concession. ' '  ^ 

Had  these  solemn  tricksters  of  an  antiquated  school 
perceived  that,  in  dealing  with  men  who  meant  what 
they  said  and  said  Avhat  they  meant,  all  these  little 
dilatory  devices  were  superfluous,  perhaps  the  whole- 
some result  might  have  sooner  been  reached.  In  a 
contest  of  diplomacy  against  time  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  time  is  the  winner,  and  on  this  occasion  time 
and  the  Republic  were  fighting  on  the  same  side. 

On  the  13th  December  the  States-General  reassem- 
bled at  The  Hague,  the  separate  provinces  having  in 
the  interval  given  fresh  instructions  to  their  represen- 
tatives. It  was  now  decided  that  no  treaty  should  be 
made,  unless  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth  was 
recognized  in  phraseology  which,  after  consultation 
with  the  foreign  ambassadors,  should  be  deemed  satis- 
factory. Further  it  was  agreed  that,  neither  in  eccle- 
siastical nor  secular  matters,  should  any  conditions  be 
accepted  which  could  be  detrimental  to  freedom.  In 
case  the  enemy  should  strive  for  the  contrary,  the 
world  would  be  convinced  that  he  alone  was  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  the  peace  negotiations.  Then, 
with  the  support  of  other  powers  friendly  to  the  Re- 
public, hostilities  could  be  resumed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  insure  a  favorable  issue  for  an  upright  cause. 

The  armistice  begun  on  the  -Ith  INIay  was  running 
to  an  end,  and  it  was  now  renewed  at  the  instance  of 
the  states.  That  government,  moreover,  on  the  23d 
December,  formally  notified  to  the  archdukes  that, 
trusting  to  their  declarations  and  to  the  statements  of 
Neyen  and  Verreycken,  it  was  willing  to  hold  confer- 

1  "Mordicus,"  Giilluc'C'i,  ubi  sup. 
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ences  for  peace.^  Their  Highnesses  were  accordingly 
invited  to  appoint  seven  or  eight  commissioners  at 
once,  on  the  same  terms  as  formally  indicated. 

The  original  understanding  had  been  that  no  envoys 
but  Netherlanders  should  come  from  Brussels  for  these 
negotiations.- 

Barneveldt  and  the  peace  party,  however,  were  de- 
sirous that  Spinola,  who  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  a 
pacific  result,  should  be  permitted  to  form  part  of 
the  mission.  Accordingly,  the  letters  publicly  drawn 
up  in  the  assembly  adhered  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment, but  Barneveldt,  with  the  privity  of  other  lead- 
ing personages,  although  without  the  knowledge  of 
Maurice,  Louis  William,  and  the  states  council,  se- 
cretly inclosed  a  little  note  in  the  principal  despatch 
to  Neyen  and  Verreycken.''  In  this  billet  it  A\as  inti- 
mated that,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  in  regard 
to  foreigners,  the  states  were  willing — it  having  been 
})roposed  that  one  or  two  who  were  not  Netherlanders 
should  be  sent — that  a  single  Spaniard,  provided  he 
were  2iot  one  of  the  principal  military  commanders, 
should  make  part  of  the  embassy.* 

The  phraseology  had  a  double  meaning.  Spinola 
was  certainly  the  chief  military  commander.  l)ut  he 
was  not  a  Spaniard.  This  eminent  i)ersonage  might 
be  supposed  to  have  thus  received  piM-mission  1o  come 
to  the  Netherlands,  despite  all  that  had  been  urged 
by  the  war  party  against  the  danger  incurred,  in  ease 

1   lJ(>sol.  Hull..  l)e('.>iiibi>v  4,  IfiOT.      Wa,i,'onaer,  ix.  200,  2!)1. 
-  AVagciiacr.  ix.  247.  '2'X]. 

■^  1^'sol.  IToll.,  Dc.m-iiiIht  4.  1(107.     Wai^onaer,  ix.  20:1-20.1.     Van 
dcr  Kcmj),  iii.  .'il,  K!4,  I'.V). 
*  Ibid. 
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of  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  by  admitting  so  clear- 
sighted an  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  Republic. 
jNIoreover,  the  terms  of  the  secret  note  would  authorize 
the  appointment  of  another  foreigner,  even  a  Spaniard, 
while  the  crafty  President  Richardot  might  creep  into 
the  commission,  on  the  ground  that,  being  a  Burgun- 
dian,  he  miglit  fairly  call  himself  a  Netherlander. 

And  all  this  happened. 

Thus,  after  a  Avhole  year  of  parley,  in  which  the 
States-General  had  held  firmly  to  their  original  posi- 
tion, while  the  Spanish  government  had  crept  up  inch 
by  inch,  and  through  countless  windings  and  subter- 
fuges, to  the  point  on  which  they  might  have  all  stood 
together  at  first,  and  thus  have  saved  a  twelvemonth, 
it  was  finally  settled  that  peace  conferences  should 
begin. 

Barneveldt  had  carried  the  day.  Maurice  and  his 
cousin  Louis  "William  had  uniformly,  deliberately,  but 
not  factiously  used  all  their  influence  against  any  ne- 
gotiations. The  prince  had  all  along  loudly  expressed 
his  conviction  that  neither  the  archdukes  nor  Spain 
would  ever  be  brought  to  an  honorable  peace.  The 
most  to  be  expected  of  them  was  a  truce  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  to  which  his  consent,  at  least,  should 
never  be  given,  and  during  which  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, should  it  be  accorded,  every  imaginable  eft'ort 
would  be  made  to  regain  by  intrigue  what  the  king 
had  lost  by  the  sword. ^  As  for  the  King  of  England 
and  his  councilors,  Maurice  always  denounced  them  as 
more  Spanish  than  Spaniards,  as  doing  their  best  to 
put  Iheiiiselvc'S  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  his 
Catliolic  Majesty,  and  as  st-cretly  desirous— insane  pol- 

1  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  IG. 
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icy  as  it  seemed— of  forcing  the  Xetliei'lands  back 
again  under  the  scepter  of  that  monarch. 

He  had  at  first  been  supported  in  his  position  by  the 
French  ambassadors,  who  had  felt  or  affected  disincli- 
nation for  peace,  but  who  had  subsequently  thrown 
the  whole  of  their  own  and  their  master's  influence 
on  the  side  of  Barneveldt.  They  had  done  their  best, 
and  from  time  to  time  they  had  been  successful,  to 
effect  at  least  a  superficial  reconciliation  between  those 
two  influential  personages.  They  had  employed  all 
tlie  arguments  at  their  disposal  to  bring  the  prince 
over  to  the  peace  party.  Esj)ecially  they  had  made 
use  of  the  argument uni  ad  cnimoiam,  which  that  vet- 
eran broker  in  ])olitics,  Jeannin,  had  found  so  effec- 
tive in  times  past  with  the  great  lords  of  the  League. 
But  Maurice  showed  himself  so  proof  against  the 
golden  inducements  suggested  by  the  president  that 
he  and  his  king  both  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  secret  motives  at  work,  and  that  Maurice 
was  not  dazzled  by  tlie  brilliant  prospects  held  out  to 
him  by  Henry  only  because  his  eyes  were  stead- 
fastly fixed  ui)on  some  unknown  but  splendid  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  through  of  her  comlunations.  If 
was  naturally  tlilficult  for  Henry  to  imagine  fh(> 
})ossibility  of  a  man  ])laying  a  first  part  in  tlie  world's 
theafer  being  influencetl  by  so  weak  a  motive  as  con- 
viction. 

Louis  William,  too,  that  "grave  and  wise  young 
man.''  as  Lord  Leicesfer  used  to  call  him  fw(Mify  years 
before,  remained  steadily  on  fhe  side  of  the  ])rince. 
lioth  in  ]U'ivat('  convei'sation  and  in  long  spccclu's  1o 
the  Stafes-Oeneral.  he  mainlaincd  tliaf  the  Spanish 
court  was  incapable  of  sincere   negotiations   with  the 
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commonwealth,  that  to  break  faith  with  heretics  and 
rebels  would  always  prove  the  foundation  of  its  whole 
policy,  and  that  to  deceive  them  by  pretenses  of  a  truce 
or  a  treaty,  and  to  triumph  afterward  over  the  results 
of  its  fraud,  was  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Sooner  would  the  face  of  nature  be  changed  than  the 
cardinal  maxim  of  Catholic  statesmanship  be  aban- 
doned.^ 

But  the  influence  of  the  Nassaus,  of  the  province 
of  Zealand,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  war  party  in 
general  had  been  overbalanced  by  Barneveldt  and  the 
city  corporations,  aided  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  French  ambassadors. 

The  decision  of  the  States-General  was  received  with 
sincere  joy  at  Brussels.  The  archdukes  had  some- 
thing to  hope  from  peace,  and  little  but  disaster  and 
ruin  to  themselves  from  a  continuance  of  the  war. 
Spinola,  too,  was  unaffectedly  in  favor  of  negotiations. 
He  took  the  ground  that  the  foreign  enemies  of  Spain, 
as  well  as  lier  ])retended  friends,  agreed  in  wishing  her 
to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  tiiat  this  ought  to  open  her 
eyes  as  to  the  expediency  of  peace.  AVliile  there  was 
a  general  satisfaction  in  Europe  that  the  steady  ex- 
liaustion  of  her  strength  in  this  eternal  contest  made 
her  daily  less  and  less  formidable  to  other  nations, 
there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  puerile  complaints  at 
court  that  the  conditions  prescribed  by  im])ious  and 
insolent  rebels  to  their  sovereign  were  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  monar(;hy.-  The  spectacle  of  Spain 
sending  ambassadors  to  The  Hague  to  treat  for  peace, 

1  Sec  es].c('Killy  TJcsol.  Stat. -Gen.,  OctoLor  ?,0,  1607,  in  Van  der 
KcTnp.  iii.  120-130. 

2  Spindla's  letters,  aijiid  Oallucei,  .347  seq.      Bentivoglio. 
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on  the  basis  of  Netherland  independence,  would  be  a 
humiliation  such  as  had  never  been  exhibited  before. 
That  the  haughty  confederation  should  be  allowed  thus 
to  accomplish  its  ends,  to  trample  down  all  resistance 
to  its  dictation,  and  to  defy  the  whole  world  by  its 
insults  to  the  Church  and  to  the  sacred  principle  of 
monarchy,  was  most  galling  to  Spanish  pride.  Spi- 
nola,  as  a  son  of  Italy,  and  not  inspired  by  the  fervent 
hatred  to  Protestantism  which  wjis  indigenous  to  the 
other  peninsula,  steadily  resisted  those  arguments. 
None  knew  better  than  he  the  sternness  of  the  stuff 
out  of  which  that  Eepublic  Avas  made,  and  he  felt 
that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  treat,  even  as,  five 
years  before,  ''Jam  aut  nunquam"  had  been  inscribed 
on  his  banner  outside  Ostend.  But  he  protested  that 
his  friends  gave  him  even  harder  work  than  his  ene- 
mies had  ever  done,  and  he  stoutly  maintained  that  a 
peace  against  which  all  the  rivals  of  Spain  seemed  to 
have  conspired,  from  fear  of  seeing  her  tranquil  and 
disembarrassed,  nuist  be  advantageous  to  Spain.  The 
genial  and  quick-witted  Genoese  could  not  see  and  hear 
all  the  secret  letters  and  private  conversations  of 
Henry  and  James  and  their  ambassadors,  and  lie  may 
be  pardoned  for  supposing  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  crooked  and  incomprehensible  politics  of  (rreen- 
wicli  and  Paris,  the  serious  object  of  both  iMiglaud 
and  France  was  to  prolong  the  wai'.  In  his  most 
private  C()rres])ondence  he  expressed  great  doubts  as 
to  a  favoral)le  issue  to  the  i)i'n(ling  conferences, 
but  avowed  his  dctcrniinalion  thai  if  they  should 
fail  it  would  ])c  from  wo  want  of  earut'st  etfort 
on  his  part  to  make  them  sucecrd.  It  sliould  never 
be    saiil    that    he    [)rel'ei'red    his    own    i)rivate    advan- 

VDI,.    VI.— 11 
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tage  to  the  duty  of  serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
crown.^ 

Meantime  the  India  trade,  which  was  to  form  the 
great  bone  of  contention  in  the  impending  conferences, 
had  not  been  practically  neglected  of  late  by  the  en- 
terprising Hollanders.  Peter  Verhoef,  fresh  from  the 
victory  of  Gibraltar,  toward  which  he  had  personally 
so  much  contributed  by  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
he  had  handled  the  ^^olus  after  the  death  of  Admiral 
ITeemskei'k,  was  placed  in  command  of  a  fleet  to  the 
East  Indies,  which  was  to  sail  early  in  the  spring.- 

Admiral  ]\Iatelieff,  who  had  been  cruising  in  those 
seas  during  the  three  years  past,  was  now  on  his  way 
home.  His  exploits  had  been  worthy  the  growing 
fame  of  the  republican  navy.  In  the  summer  of  1606 
he  had  laid  siege  to  the  town  and  fortress  of  Malacca, 
constructed  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  southmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  iNIalay  peninsula.  Andreas  Hurtado 
de  ]Mendoza  commanded  the  position,  with  a  force  of 
three  thonsaud  men,  among  whom  were  many  Indians. 
The  King  or  Sultan  of  Johore,  at  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  remained  faithful  to  his 
Dutch  allies,  and  accepted  the  proposition  of  IMatelieft' 
to  take  part  in  the  hostilities  now  begun.  The  ad- 
mii'al's  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  small  ships,  with  four- 
teen hundi'ed  men.  It  was  not  exactly  a  military  ex- 
pedition. To  \hv  sailors  of  each  sbi})  were  assigned 
certain  shares  of  the  general  profits,  and  as  it  was 
ohvions  that  more  money  was  likely  to  be  gained  by 
trade  with  the  natives,  or  by  the  capture  of  sueh  sti'ay 
caraeks  and  othei-  mei'cliant  men  of  the  enemy  as  were 
frefjuently   to   he   met    in    these   re'jions,   the   men    wei'e 

'  c.'illiKvi.  :;i<»,  ;;.-)U.  -  Wa.i^ciiiU'r,  ix.  301. 
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not  particularly  eager  to  take  part  in  sieges  of  towns 
or  battles  with  cruisers.  Matelieff,  however,  had  suffi- 
cient influence  over  his  comrades  to  inflame  their  zeal 
on  this  occasion  for  the  fame  of  the  Republic,  and  to 
induce  them  to  give  the  Indian  princes  and  the  native 
soldiery  a  lesson  in  Batavian  warfare. 

A  landing  was  efir'ected  on  the  peninsula,  the  sailors 
and  guns  were  disembarked,  and  an  imposing  auxiliary 
force,  sent,  according  to  promise,  after  much  delay, 
by  the  Sultan  of  Johore,  proceeded  to  invest  INIalacca. 
The  ground  proved  wet,  swampy,  and  impracticable 
for  trenches,  galleries,  covered  ways,  and  all  the  other 
machinery  of  a  regular  siege.  Matelicfi;*  was  not  a 
soldier  nor  a  naval  commander  by  profession,  but  a 
merchant  skipper,  like  so  many  other  heroes  Avhose 
achievements  were  to  be  the  permanent  glory  of  their 
fatherland.  He  would  not,  however,  have  been  a  Neth- 
erlander had  he  not  learned  something  of  the  science 
which  Prince  Maurice  had  so  long  been  teaching,  not 
only  to  his  own  countrymen,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
So  movable  turrets,  constructed  of  the  spice-trees  which 
grew  in  rank  luxuriance  all  around,  were  filled  with 
earth  and  stones,  and  advanced  toward  the  fort.  Had 
the  natives  been  as  docile  to  learn  as  the  Hollanders 
were  eager  to  teach  a  few  easy  lessons  in  the  military 
art,  the  doom  of  Andreas  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  would 
have  been  sealed.  But  the  great  truths  which  those 
youthful  pedants,  Maurice  and  Louis  William,  had  ex- 
tracted twenty  yeai's  before  from  the  worlds  of  the 
Kmperor  Leo  and  earlit-r  })agaiis,  amid  the  jeers  of 
veterans,  were  not  easy  to  trans{)]ant  to  the  Malayan 
j)eiiiiisula. 

It  soon  proved  that  those  white-hirbaned,  loose-gar- 
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mented,  supple-jointed,  highly  picturesque  troops  of 
the  sultan  were  not  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  for 
anything  but  wonderful  rapidity  in  retreat.  Not  only 
did  they  shrink  from  any  advance  toward  the  distant 
forts,  but  they  were  incapable  of  abiding  an  attack 
Avithin  or  behind  their  towers,  and  at  every  random 
shot  from  the  enemy's  works  they  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled  from  their  stations  in  dismay.  It  was 
obvious  enough  that  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of 
such  feeble  warrioi's  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
were  hardly  to  be  considered  brilliant  national  tro- 
phies. They  had  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  Euro- 
pi^an  invader.  They  had  no  discipline,  no  obedience, 
no  courage ;  and  INlatelieff  soon  found  that  to  attempt  a 
scientific  siege  with  such  auxiliaries  against  a  well- 
constructed  stone  fortress,  garrisoned  with  three  thou- 
sand troops,  under  an  experienced  Spanish  soldier, 
was  but  midsummer  madness. 

Fevers  and  horrible  malaria,  bred  by  the  blazing  sun 
of  the  equator  out  of  those  pestilential  jungles,  poi- 
soned the  atmosphere.  His  handful  of  troops,  amount- 
ing to  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  men  to  each  of 
his  shi])s.  might  melt  away  before  his  eyes.  Never- 
theless, although  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
the  place  by  regular  approach,  he  would  not  abandon 
the  hope  of  reducing  it  ])y  famine.  During  four 
months  long,  accordingly,  he  kept  every  avenue  by 
land  or  sea  securely  invested.  In  August,  however, 
the  Spanish  viceroy  of  India,  Don  Alfonso  dc  Castro, 
iiuide  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  Coming  from  Goa 
witli  a  splendid  fleet,  numbering  fourteen  great  gal- 
leons, four  gall(\vs.  ;uid  sixteen  smaller  vesst'ls,  manned 
bv  three  thousand  seven  hundred  Portuguese  and  other 
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Europeans  and  an  equal  number  of  native  troops,  he 
had  at  first  directed  his  course  toward  Atsgen,  on  the 
northwest  point  of  Sumatra.  Here,  with  the  magnifi- 
cent arrogance  which  Spanish  and  Portuguese  viceroys 
were  accustomed  to  manifest  toward  the  natives  of 
either  India,  he  summoned  the  king  to  surrender  his 
strongholds,  to  assist  in  constructing  a  fortress  for 
the  use  of  his  con(|uerors,  to  deliver  up  all  the  Xether- 
hinders  within  his  domains,  and  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition  which  had  thus  been  sent  to  chastise 
him.  But  the  King  of  Atsgen  had  not  sent  ambassa- 
dors into  the  camp  of  Prince  Maurice  before  the  city 
of  Grave  in  vain.  He  had  learned  that  there  were 
other  whiteskins  besides  the  Spaniards  at  the  antipodes, 
and  that  the  Kepublic,  whose  achievements  in  arts  and 
arms  were  conspicuous  trophies  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, was  not,  as  it  had  been  represented  to  him,  a 
mere  nest  of  ])irates.  He  had  learned  to  prefer  an 
alliance  with  Holhuid  to  slavery  under  Spain.  More- 
over, he  had  Dutch  engineers  and  architects  in  his 
service,  and  a  ^^•ell-constructed  system  of  Dutch  forti- 
fications around  his  capital.  To  the  summons  to  sur- 
render himself  and  his  allies  he  returned  a  defiant 
answer.  The  viceroy  ordered  an  attack  upon  the  city. 
One  fort  was  taken.  From  before  the  next  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  gi-eat  loss.  The  Sumatrans  had  derived 
more  profit  from  intercourse  with  Europeans  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Joliore  or  the  Moluccas  bad  done.  De 
Castro  abandoned  the  siege.  He  bad  rt^ceived  intelli- 
gence of  the  dangerous  situation  of  Malacca. and  moved 
down  upon  the  ]>laei'  with  bis  whole  fleet.  Admiral 
MateliefT.  appi'ised  by  scouts  of  bis  a[ipi'oa('b,  ])ehaved 
with    the   readiness    and    coolness    of    a    veteran    cam- 
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paigner.  Before  De  Castro  could  arrive  in  the  road- 
stead of  Malacca,  he  had  withdrawn  all  his  troops  from 
their  positions,  got  all  his  artillery  reshipped,  and  was 
standing  out  in  the  straits,  awaiting  the  enemy. 

On  the  17th  August,  the  two  fleets,  so  vastly  dispro- 
portionate in  number,  size,  equipment,  and  military 
force,— eighteen  galleons  and  galleys,  Avith  four  or  five 
thousand  fighting  men,  against  eleven  small  vessels  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  sailors, — met  in  that  nar- 
row sea.  The  action  lasted  all  day.  It  was  neither 
spirited  nor  sanguinary.  It  ought  to  have  been  within 
the  power  of  the  Spaniard  to  crush  his  diminutive 
adversary.  It  might  have  seemed  a  sufficient  triumph 
for  Matelieff  to  manceuver  himself  out  of  harm's  way. 
No  vessel  on  either  side  was  boarded,  not  one  surren- 
dered, but  two  on  each  side  were  set  on  fire  and  de- 
stroyed. Eight  of  the  Dutchmen  were  killed — not  a 
very  sanguinary  result  after  a  day's  encounter  with 
so  imposing  an  armada.  De  Castro's  losses  were  much 
greater,  but  still  the  battle  was  an  insignificant  one, 
and  neither  fieet  gained  a  victory.  Night  put  an  end 
to  the  cannonading,  and  the  Spaniards  withdrew  to 
Malacca,  while  Mateliefi'  bore  away  to  Johore.  The 
siege  of  Malacca  was  relieved,  and  the  Netherlanders 
now  occupied  themselves  with  the  defense  of  the  feeble 
sovereign  at  the  otlier  point  of  the  peninsula. 

Matelieff  lay  at  Johore  a  month,  repairing  damag<\s 
and  laying  in  supplies.  Wbile  s1ill  at  tlic  place,  lie 
received  inff)i'iiiati()n  that  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish 
afdiada  had  sailed  from  Malacca.  Sevei'al  of  his  own 
('few.  who  had  lost  1heir  shares  in  the  adventui'e  l)y  the 
burnini:  of  Ihe  sliii)s  1o  which  they  belonLicd  in  Ihe 
action  of  ITlli  .Xniiust.  were  reluclani  and  almost  imi- 
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tinous  when  their  admiral  now  proposed  to  them  a 
sudden  assault  on  the  portion  of  the  Spanish  fleet  still 
remaining  within  reach.  They  had  not  come  forth  for 
barren  glory,  many  protested,  but  in  search  of  for- 
tune ;  they  were  not  elated  by  the  meager  result  of  the 
expedition.  Matelieff  succeeded,  however,  at  last  in 
inspiring  all  the  men  of  his  command  with  an  enthu- 
siasm superior  to  sordid  appeals,  and  made  a  few  mal- 
contents. On  the  21st  September  he  sailed  to  Malacca, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  again  attacked  the  Spaniards. 
Their  fleet  consisted  of  seven  great  galleons  and  three 
galleys  lying  in  a  circle  before  the  town.  The  outer- 
most ship,  called  the  St.  Nicholas,  was  boarded  by  men 
from  three  of  the  Dutch  galiots  with  sudden  and  irre- 
sistible fury.  There  was  a  brief  but  most  terrible  ac- 
tion, the  Netherlanders  seeming  endowed  with  super- 
human vigor.  So  great  was  the  panic  that  there  was 
hardly  an  efl'ort  at  defense,  and  within  less  than  an 
hour  nearly  every  Spaniard  on  board  the  St.  Nicholas 
had  been  put  to  the  sword.  The  rest  of  the  armada 
engaged  the  Dutch  fleet  with  spirit,  but  one  of  the 
great  galleons  was  soon  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  the 
water's  edge.  Another,  dismasted  and  crippled,  struck 
her  flag,  and  all  that  remained  would  probably  have 
been  surrendered  or  destroyed  had  not  llie  sudden 
darkness  of  a  tropical  nightfall  put  an  end  to  the 
combat  at  set  of  sun.  Next  morning  another  galleon, 
in  a  shattered  and  sinldng  condition,  was  taken  j)osses- 
sion  of  and  I'outKJ  tilled  with  dead  and  dying.  The 
rest  of  the  Spanish  ships  made  th(Mi'  escape  itito  the 
harbor  of  Malacca.  ^Iat(>lief't'  stocxl  oft'  and  on  in  llie 
straits  foi-  a  day  or  1\vo.  hesitating  i'or  fear  of  shal- 
lows  to    follow    into    the    roadstead.      Before    he    could 
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take  a  decision  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
enemy,  panic-stricken,  save  him  any  further  trouble. 
Not  waiting  for  another  attack,  the  Spaniards  set  fire 
to  every  one  of  their  ships  and  retired  into  their  for- 
tress, while  jNlatelieff  and  his  men  enjoyed  the  great 
conflagration  as  idle  spectators.  Thus  the  enterpris- 
ing Dutch  admiral  had  destroyed  ten  great  war-ships 
of  the  enemy,  and,  strange  to  relate,  had  scarcely  lost 
one  man  of  his  whole  squadron.  Rarely  had  a  more 
complete  triumph  been  achieved  on  the  water  than  in 
this  battle  in  the  Straits  of  IVIalacca.  Matelieff  had 
gained  much  glory,  but  very  little  booty.  He  was  also 
encumbered  with  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  These 
he  sent  to  Don  Alfonso,  exchanging  them  for  a  very 
few  Netherlanders  then  in  Spanish  hands,  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  Spaniards  for  ten  Dutchmen — thus  show- 
ing that  he  held  either  the  enemy  very  cheap,  or  his 
own  countrymen  very  dear.  The  captured  ships  he 
l)urned  as  useless  to  him,  but  retained  twenty-four 
pieces  of  artillery. 

It  was  known  to  Matelieff  that  the  Spanish  viceroy 
had  received  instructions  to  intiict  chastisement  on  all 
the  Oriental  potentates  and  their  subjects  who  had  pre- 
sumed of  late  to  trade  and  to  form  alliances  with  the 
Xethei'landers.  Johore,  Atsgen,  Pahang,  Patani,  Am- 
hoina.  and  Bantam  wei-e  the  most  probable  points  of 
attack.  Johore  had  now  been  effectually  defended ; 
Atsgen  had  protected  itself.  The  Dutch  fleet  pro- 
ceeded at  first  to  Bantam  for  refreshment,  and  from 
this  ])oint  Matelieff'  sent  three  of  his  ships  l)ack  to  Hol- 
land. With  the  six  remaining  to  him  he  sailed  for 
the  Moluccas,  having  heard  of  varions  changes  which 
had  taken  ])iace  in  that  important  arehipelago.     Pans- 
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ing  at  the  great  emporium  of  nutmegs  and  allspice, 
Amboina,  he  took  measures  for  strengthening  the  for- 
tifications of  the  place,  which  was  well  governed  by 
Frederick  Houtmann,  and  then  proceeded  to  Ternate 
and  Tidore. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Netherlanders,  after  the 
events  on  those  islands  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter, 
the  Spaniards  had  swept  down  upon  them  from  the 
Philippines  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-seven  ships,  and  had 
taken  captive  the  Sultan  of  Ternate ;  while  the  poten- 
tate of  Tidore,  who  had  been  left  by  Stephen  van  der 
Hagen  in  possession  of  his  territories  on  condition  of 
fidelity  to  the  Dutch,  was  easily  induced  to  throw  aside 
the  mask  and  to  renew  his  servitude  to  Spain.  Thus 
both  the  coveted  Clove  Islands  had  relapsed  into  the 
control  of  the  enemy.  IMatelieff  found  it  dangerous, 
on  account  of  (piieksands  and  shallows,  to  land  on 
Tidore,  but  he  took  very  energetic  measures  to  recover 
possession  of  Ternate.  On  the  soutlicrn  side  of  the 
island  the  S{)aniar(!s  had  built  a  fort  and  a  town. 
The  Dutch  admiral  disembarked  upon  the  nortliern 
side,  and,  with  assistance  of  tlu'  natives,  succi^'cded  in 
throwing  up  substantial  fortifications  at  a  village 
called  JNlalaya.  Tlu'  son  of  the  former  sultan,  who  was 
a  Spanish  pi-isoner  at  the  Philippines,  \vas  now  for- 
mally inducted  into  liis  father's  sovereignty,  and  Mate- 
lief'f  established  at  Malaya  for  his  protection  a  gari-i- 
son  of  forty-five  Hollanders  and  a  na\y  of  four  small 
yachts.  Such  were  tlie  slendei-  means  with  which  Ori- 
ental empires  wi'i-e  founded  in  those  (la\'s  by  the  stout- 
hearted adventurers  of  th(^  little  Hatavian  liepublic. 

AVith  tliis  miniature  ai'iny  and  navy,  and  by  means 
of  his  alliance  with  the  distant  eonniionwealtli,  of  whose 
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power  this  handful  of  men  was  a  symbol,  the  King  of 
Ternate  was  thenceforth  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
rival  potentate  on  the  other  island,  supported  by  the 
Spanish  king.  The  same  convention  of  commerce  and 
amity  was  made  with  the  Ternatians  as  the  one  which 
Stephen  van  der  Hagen  had  formerly  concluded  with 
the  Bandians,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  potentate 
should  be  included  in  any  treaty  of  peace  that  might 
be  made  between  the  Republic  and  Spain. 

]\Iatelieff,  with  three  ships  and  a  cutter,  now  sailed 
for  China,  but  lost  his  time  in  endeavoring  to  open 
trade  with  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  dilatory  manda- 
rins drove  him  at  last  out  of  all  patience,  and,  on  turn- 
ing his  prows  once  more  southward,  he  had  nearly 
brought  his  long  expedition  to  a  disastrous  termina- 
tion. Six  well-armed,  well-ecjuipped  Portuguese  gal- 
leons sailed  out  of  Macao  to  assail  him.  It  was  not 
^Nlatelieff's  instinct  to  turn  his  back  on  a  foe,  however 
formidable,  but  on  this  occasion  discretion  conquered 
instinct.  His  three  ships  were  out  of  repair;  he  had 
a  deficiency  of  powder;  he  was  in  every  respect  unpre- 
jjared  for  a  eoinbat ;  and  he  reflected  upon  the  unfa- 
vorable im])rt^ssion  which  would  be  made  on  the  Chi- 
nese mind  should  the  Hollanders,  upon  their  first 
appearance  in  fhe  flowery  regions,  be  vanquished  by 
the  Portuguese.  He  avoided  an  encounter,  tberefore, 
and  by  skilful  seamanship  eluded  all  attempts  of  the 
foe  at  pursuit.  Returning  to  Ternate,  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction to  find  that  during  his  absence  the  doughty 
little  garrison  of  Malaya  had  triumphantly  defeated 
the  Spaniards  in  an  assault  on  the  fortifications  of 
the  little  town.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Jo- 
hore.  i)aiiic-stricken  on  the  departure  of  his  Dutch  pro- 
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teetors,  luul  burned  liis  own  capital,  and  had  betaken 
himself,  with  all  his  court,  into  the  jungle. 

Connnendin^  tlie  one  and  rebuking  the  other  poten- 
tate, the  admiral  provided  assistance  for  both,  some 
Dutch  trading-vessels  having  meantime  arrived  in  the 
archipelago.  Matelieff  now  set  sail  for  Holland,  tak- 
ing with  him  some  ambassadors  from  the  King  of 
Siam  and  five  ships  well  laden  with  spice.  On  his 
return  he  read  a  report  of  his  adventures  to  the  States- 
(Jeneral,  and  received  the  warm  commendations  of 
iheir  High  ]\Iightinesses.^  Before  his  departure  from 
the  tropics,  Paul  van  Kaarden,  with  eight  war-ships, 
had  reached  Bantam.  On  his  arrival  in  Holland  the 
fleet  of  Peter  Verhoef  was  busily  fitting  out  for  an- 
other great  expedition  to  the  East.^  This  was  the 
nation  which  Spanish  courtiers  thought  to  exclude 
forever  from  commerce  with  India  and  America,  be- 
cause the  pope  a  century  before  had  divided  half  the 
globi'  between  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Enunanuel 
the  Fortunate. 

It  may  be  supi)0sed  that  the  residts  of  Matelieff's 
voyage  were  likely  to  influence  the  pending  negotia- 
tions for  peace. 

^  The  authorities  foi'  Afn-teliefT's  voyages  are  Tirotius.  xvii.  792- 
800  ;  Meteren,  r)62,  r)63 ;  and  especially  the  original  journals  and 
records  in  Begin  ende  Voortgaug. 

^  Ibid. 
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Movements  of  the  Emperor  Eudolph— Marquis  Spinola's  reception 
at  The  Hague— Meeting  of  Spinola  and  Prince  Maurice— Treaty 
of  the  Republic  witli  the  French  government — The  Spanish  com- 
missioners before  the  States-General— Beginning  of  negotiations 
— Stormy  discussions — Real  object  of  Spain  in  the  negotiations — 
Question  of  tlie  India  trade — Abandonment  of  the  peace  project 
—Negotiations  for  a  truce — Prolongation  of  the  armistice— Fur- 
ther delays- Treaty  of  the  states  with  England— Proposals  of  the 
Spanish  ambassadors  to  Henry  of  France  and  to  James  of  Eng- 
land—Friar Neyen  at  the  court  of  Spain— Spanish  procrastina- 
tion—Decision of  Philip  on  the  conditions  of  peace— Further 
conference  at  The  Hague— Answer  of  the  States-General  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Sjjanish  government- General  rupture. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1G07  a  very  feeble  demon- 
stration was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic by  the  very  feeble  Emperor  of  Germany.  Rudolph, 
awakinji:  as  it  mi<iht  be  from  a  trance,  or  descending  for 
a  moment  from  his  star-<j^azing  tower  and  his  astro- 
logical pursuits  to  observe  the  movements  of  political 
s])heres,  suddenly  discovered  that  the  Netherlands  were 
no  longer  revolving  in  their  preordained  orbit.  Those 
])i'Ovinces  had  been  supi)osed  to  form  ])art  of  one 
great  system,  deriving  light  and  heat  from  the  centi'al 
imjx'rial  sun.  It  was  time,  therefore,  to  ])ut  an  end 
to  tliesc'  j)ei-tui'bations.  The  emperor  accoi'diiigly,  as 
if  he  had  not  enough  on  liis  hands  at  that  precise  mo- 
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ment  with  the  Hungarians,  Transylvanians,  Bohe- 
mian Protestants,  his  brother  Matthias  and  the  Grand 
Turk,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  states  of  Holland,  Zea- 
land, and  the  provinces  confederated  with  them.^ 

Reminding  them  of  the  care  ever  taken  by  himself 
and  his  father  to  hear  all  their  petitions  and  to  ob- 
tain for  them  a  good  peace,  he  observed  that  he  had 
just  heard  of  their  contemplated  negotiations  with 
King  Philip  and  Archduke  Albert,  and  of  their  desire 
to  be  declared  free  states  and  peoples.  He  was  amazed, 
he  said,  that  they  should  not  have  given  him  notice  of 
so  important  an  affair,  inasmuch  as  all  the  United 
Provinces  belonged  to  and  were  fiefs  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  They  were  warned,  therefore,  to  un- 
dertake nothing  that  might  be  opposed  to  the  feudal 
law  except  with  his  full  knowledge.  This  letter  was 
dated  the  9th  October.  The  states  took  time  to  delib- 
erate, and  returned  no  answer  until  after  the  new 
year.- 

On  the  2d  January,  1608,  they  informed  the  em- 
peror that  they  could  never  have  guessed  of  his  requir- 
ing notification  as  to  the  approaching  conferences. 
They  had  not  imagined  that  the  archduke  would  keep 
them  a  secret  from  his  bi'other,  or  the  king  from  his 
uncle-cousin.  Othei'wisc  the  states  A\ou]d  have  sent 
due  notice  to  his  ^lajesty.  They  well  reniembei'ed, 
they  said,  the  a})peals  made  by  the  pi-ovinces  to  the 
emperor  from  time  to  time,  at  the  imperial  diets,  for 
help  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards.  They  well 
remembered,  too,  that  no  help  was  ever  given  them  in 

1  Meteren,    553   Hi^-q.     AVugeuuer,    ix.    295-299.      Grotius,    xvi. 
751,  752. 
-  Ibi.l. 
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response  to  those  appeals.  They  had  not  forgotten, 
either,  the  famous  Cologne  negotiations  for  peace  in 
presence  of  the  imperial  envoys,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  enemy  had  carried  on  war  against  them 
with  greater  ferocity  than  before.  At  that  epoch  they 
had  made  use  of  an  extreme  remedy  for  an  intolerable 
evil,  and  had  solemnly  renounced  allegiance  to  the 
king.  Since  that  epoch  a  whole  generation  of  man- 
kind had  passed  away,  and  many  kings  and  potentates 
had  recognized  their  freedom,  obtained  for  just  cause 
and  maintained  by  the  armed  hand.  After  a  long 
and  bloody  war  Albert  and  Philip  had  at  last  been 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  provinces  as  free  coun- 
tries over  which  they  pretended  to  no  right,  as  might 
be  seen  by  the  letters  of  both,  copies  of  which  were 
forwarded  to  the  emperor.  Full  confidence  was  now 
expressed,  therefore,  that  the  emperor  and  all  Ger- 
many would  look  with  favor  on  such  a  God-fearing 
transaction,  by  which  an  end  would  be  put  to  so  ter- 
rible a  war.^  Thus  the  States-General,  replying  with 
gentle  scorn  to  the  antiquated  claim  of  sovereignty  on 
the  part  of  imperial  majesty.  Duly  authenticated  by 
citations  of  investitures,  indulgences,  and  concordates, 
engrossed  on  yellowest  parchment,  sealed  with  reddest 
scfiling-wax,  and  reposing  in  a  thousand  pigeonholes 
in  mustiest  archives,  no  claim  could  be  more  solenni 
Of  stately.  T,^nfortunately,  however,  rebel  pikes  and 
matchlocks,  during  the  past  forty  years,  had  made  too 
nuiny  7'ents  in  tbose  sacred  parcbnients  to  leave  nnieli 
liof)e  of  their  ever  being  pieced  handsomely  touether 
again.  As  to  the  historical  theory  of  iin])erial  enfeoff- 
jnent,  the  states  th(jught  it  more  delicate  to  glide 
1  Metorfii,   Wageiiaor,   ubi  sup. 
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smoothly  and  silently  over  the  whole  matter.  It  would 
have  been  bas(>  to  acknowledge  and  impolite  to  refute 
the  claim.' 

It  is  as  well  to  imitate  this  reserve.  It  is  enough 
simply  to  remind  the  reader  that,  although  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  the  provinces  had  been  de- 
clared constituent  parts  of  the  empire,  liable  to  its  bur- 
dens and  entitled  to  its  protection,  the  Netherlanders, 
being  practical  people,  and  deeming  burdens  and  pro- 
tection correlative,  had  declined  the  burden  because 
always  deprived  of  the  protection. 

And  now,  after  a  year  spent  in  clearing  away  the 
mountains  of  dust  which  impeded  the  pathway  to 
peace,  and  which  one  honest,  vigorous  human  breath 
might  at  once  have  blown  into  space,  the  envoys  of 
the  archduke  set  forth  toward  The  Hague. 

Marquis  Spinola,  Don  Juan  de  Mancicidor,  private 
secretary  to  the  King  of  Spain,  President  Richardot, 
Auditor  Verreycken,  and  Brother  John  Neyen,— a 
(ienoese,  a  Spaniard,  a  Burgundian,  a  Fleming,  and 
a  Franciscan  friar,— traveling  in  great  state,  with  a 
long  train  of  carriages,  horses,  lackeys,  cooks,  and  sec- 
I'etaries,  by  way  of  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Dort,  Rot- 
terdam, and  Delft,  and  being  received  in  each  town 
and  village  through  which  they  passed  with  great  dem- 
onstrations of  respect  and  cordial  welcome,  arrived  at 
last  within  a  mile  of  The  Hague. - 

It  was  the  dead  of  winter,  and  of  the  severest  win- 
ter that  had  occurred  for  many  years.  Every  river, 
estuary,  canal  was  frozen  hard.     All  Holland  was  one 

^   "De  feudo  silebatur  quia  et  refellere  odiosum  et  fateri  iu- 
glorimii."— Grotius,  xvi.  752. 
-  Metert'ii,  .'363. 
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broad  level  sheet  of  ice,  over  which  the  journey  had 
been  made  in  sledges.  On  the  last  day  of  January 
Prince  Maurice,  accompanied  by  Louis  William  and 
by  eight  state  coaches  filled  with  distinguished  person- 
ages, left  The  Hague  and  halted  at  the  Hoorn  bridge, 
about  midway  between  Ryswyk  and  the  capital.  The 
prince  had  replied  to  the  first  request  of  the  states, 
that  he  should  go  forward  to  meet  Spinola,  by  saying 
that  he  would  do  so  willingly  if  it  were  to  give  him 
battle ;  otherwise  not.  Olden-Barneveldt  urged  upon 
him,  however,  that,  as  servant  of  the  Republic,  he  was 
bound  to  do  what  the  states  commanded,  as  a  matter 
involving  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  In  consequence 
of  this  remonstrance  Maurice  consented  to  go,  but  he 
went  unwillingly.^  The  advancing  procession  of  the 
Spanish  ambassadors  was  already  in  sight.  Far  and 
wide,  in  whatever  direction  the  eye  could  sweep,  the 
white  surface  of  the  landscape  was  blackened  with 
human  beings.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population 
of  the  Netherlands  had  assembled,  in  mass-meeting, 
to  witness  the  pacific  interview  between  those  Uvo 
great  chieftains  who  had  never  before  stood  face  1o 
face  except  upon  the  battle-lield. 

In  carriages,  in  donkey-carts,  upon  horseback,  in 
sledges,  on  skates,  upon  foot, — men,  Avomen,  and  chil- 
dren, gentle  and  simple,  Protestants,  Catholics,  (!o- 
marites.  Ai'ininians,  Ajiabai)tists,  country  s(|uires  in 
buff  and  bandoleer,  city  magistrates  and  merchants  in 
furs  and  velvet,  artisans,  ])oatinen,  and  peasants,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters  in  well-stai'ched  riift'  and 
tremendous  head-gear,  —  they  eanie  throngini:'  in  count- 
less multitudes,  those  hont'st  Tlollandei's,  cheering  and 
1  Letter  of  Aertseiis,  in  Dcvcnter,  iii.  1G8. 
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tlirowinfJT  up  llieir  caps  in  honor  of  the  chieftain  whose 
military  <renius  liad  caused  so  much  disaster  to  their 
conntry.  'I'his  Ti[)i-f)arioiis  demonstration  of  welcome 
on  the  part  of  the  nniltitnde  moved  the  spleen  of  many 
who  were  old  enoujjh  to  remember  the  horrors  of 
Spanish  warfare  within  their  borders.  "Thus  unre- 
fiectin<z,  gaping;,  boorish,  are  nearly  all  the  common 
people  of  these  provinces,"^  said  a  contemporary,  de- 
scribing the  scene,  and  forgetting  that  both  high  and 
low,  according  to  his  own  account,  made  up  the  mass 
of  spectators  on  that  winter's  day.  Moreover,  it  seems 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Hollanders  should  not 
have  indulged  a  legitimate  curiosity  and  made  a  holi- 
day on  this  memorable  occasion.  Spinola  was  not 
entering  their  capital  in  triumph,  a  Spanish  army  was 
not  marching — as  it  might  have  done  had  the  course 
of  events  been  diil'erent — over  the  protective  rivers 
and  niarslies  of  the  fatherland,  now  changed  by  the 
exceptional  cold  into  solid  highways  for  invasion.  On 
the  contrary,  the  arrival  of  the  great  enemy  within 
Iheir  gates,  with  the  olive-branch  instead  of  the  sword 
in  his  hand,  was  a  victory,  not  for  Spain,  but  for  the 
l\epul)lic.  It  was  known  throiighont  the  land  that  he 
was  eoiiniiissioned  hy  the  king  and  the  archdukes  to 
treat  for  peace  with  the  States-General  of  the  United 
I'rovinees  as  witli  the  representatives  of  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  utterly  beyond  any  foreign 
eonti'ol. 

A\'as  not  this  oj-xMiing  of  a  cluMM-ful  and  pacific  pros- 
pect, aft'T  a  liaU'-centui'v 's  fight  for  liberty,  a  fair 
eaust>   for   rejoiciniz'? 

I'he  Spiinisb  connin'ssioners  ariived  at  the  lloorn 
1  MetiTiM),  r>C,3. 
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bridge.  Spinola  alighted  from  his  coach;  Prince  Mau- 
rice stepped  forward  into  the  road  to  greet  him.  Then 
the  two  eminent  soldiers,  whose  names  had  of  late 
been  so  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  men,  shook  hands 
and  embraced  with  heroic  cordiality,  while  a  mighty 
shout  went  up  from  the  multitude  around.  It  was  a 
stately  and  dramatic  spectacle,  that  peaceful  meeting 
of  the  rival  leaders  in  a  war  which  had  begun  before 
either  of  them  was  born.  The  bystanders  observed, 
or  thought  that  they  observed,  signs  of  great  emotion 
on  the  faces  of  both.  It  has  also  been  recorded  that 
each  addressed  the  other  in  epigrammatic  sentences  of 
compliment.  "God  is  my  witness,"  Maurice  Avas  sup- 
posed to  have  said,  "that  the  arrival  of  these  honor- 
able negotiators  is  most  grateful  to  me.  Time,  whose 
daughter  is  truth,  will  show  the  faith  to  be  given  to 
my  w^ords. ' '  ^ 

"This  fortunate  daj^"  replied  Spinola,  "has  filled 
full  the  measures  of  my  hopes  and  wishes,  and  taken 
from  me  the  faculty  of  ever  wishing  for  anything 
again.  I  trust  in  divine  clemency  that  an  opportu- 
nity may  be  given  to  show  my  gratitude,  and  to  make 
a  fit  return  for  the  humanity  thus  shown  me  by  the 
most  excellent  prince  that  the  sun  shines  upon."- 

"With  this  both  got  into  the  stadholder's  carriage. 
Spinola  being  placed  on  Maurice's  right  hand.  Their 
conversation  during  their  brief  drive  to  the  capital, 
followed  by  their  long  retinue  and  by  the  enthusiastic 
and  vociferating  crowd,  has  not  been  chronicled,  it 
is  also  highly  probable  tliat  the  second-rate  theati-icai 
dialogue  which  the  Jesuit  historian,  writing  from  Spi- 
nola's  private  papers,  has  preserved  for  posterity  was 

1  Gallucci,  352.  -  Ibid. 
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rather  wliat  seemed  to  his  imagination  appropriate 
for  the  occasion  than  a  faithful  shorthand  report  of 
auythin^:  really  iittei'ed.  A  few  commonplace  phrases 
of  welcome,  with  a  remark  or  two,  jjerhaps,  on  the  un- 
exami)]ed  severity  of  the  frost,  seem  more  likely  to 
have  formed  the  substance  of  that  brief  conversation. 

A  couple  of  trumpeters  of  Spinola  went  braying 
through  the  streets  of  the  village  capital,  heralding 
their  master's  approach  with  superfluous  noise,  and 
exciting  the  disgust  of  the  quieter  portion  of  the 
burghers/  At  last,  however,  the  envoys  and  their 
train  were  all  comfoi'tably  housed.  The  marquis. 
President  Richardot,  and  Secretary  Mancicidor  were 
established  at  a  new  mansion  on  the  Vyverberg,  be- 
longing to  Goswyn  jNIenskens.  The  rest  of  the  legation 
were  lodged  at  the  house  of  Wassenaer.- 

It  soon  became  plain  that  the  vrays  of  life  and  the 
style  of  housekeeping  habitual  to  great  officers  of  the 
Spanish  crown  were  very  different  from  the  thrifty 
manners  and  custoins  of  Dutch  republicans.  It  was 
so  long  since  anything  like  royal  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance had  been  seen  in  their  borders  that  the  ex- 
hibition now  made  excited  astonishment.  It  was  a 
land  where  every  child  went  to  school,  where  almost 
every  individual  inhabitant  could  read  and  write, 
where  even  the  middle  classes  were  proficients  in 
mathematics  and  the  classics,  and  couid  s{)eak  two  or 
more  modern  languages:  where  the  whole  nation,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  were  iiroducers  of  malerial  or  in- 
irlK'etual  wealth,  and  whci'e  ('()iii;)a!'ati\  ely  little  of 
unproductive  ('onsum])tiou  ])revailed.  Those  self-gov- 
erning and   self-sustaining   nuuiicipalities   liad   almost 

1  Metereii,  563.  -  Ibid. 
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forgotten  the  existence  of  the  magnificent  nothings  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  kings, 

Spinola's  house  was  open  day  and  night.  The  gor- 
geous plate,  gigantic  candelabra,  mighty  ewers,  shields, 
and  lavers  of  silver  and  gold,  which  decorated  his 
tables  and  sideboards,  amazed  the  gaping  crowd.  He 
dined  and  supped  in  state  every  day,  and  the  public 
were  admitted  to  gaze  upon  his  banquets  as  if  he  had 
been  a  monarch.  It  seemed,  said  those  homely  repub- 
licans, as  if  "a  silver  christening  were  going  on  every 
day  in  his  house. ' '  ^ 

There  were  even  grave  remonstrances  made  to  the 
magistracy  and  to  the  States-General  against  the  effect 
of  such  ostentatious  and  immoral  proceedings  upon 
the  popular  mind,  and  suggestions  that  at  least  the 
doors  should  be  shut,  so  that  the  scandal  might  be 
confined  to  Spinola's  own  household.  But  the  repub- 
lican authorities,  deciding,  not  without  wisdom,  that 
the  spectacle  ought  to  serve  rather  as  a  wholesome 
warning  than  as  a  contaminating  example,  declined 
any  in(juisitorial  interference  with  the  housekeeping 
of  the  Spanish  ambassadors. - 

Before  the  negotiations  began,  a  treaty  had  been 
made  between  the  Republic  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  l)y  both  contracting  parties  to  bring 
about  an  honorable  and  assured  peace  betweeii  the 
United  Provinces,  Spain,  and  the  archdukes.  In  case 
of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  however,  it  was  agreed 
that  France  should  assist  the  states  with  ten  thou- 
sand men,  while  in  case  at  any  time  during  Ihe  continu- 
ance of  the  league  France  should  be  alfaeked  by  a 
1  Meterf'ii,  nG4.  ^  Ibid. 
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foreign  enemy,  she  should  receive  from  her  ally  five 
thousand  auxiliary  troops,  or  their  equivalent  in  mari- 
time assistance.  This  convention  was  thought  by  other 
powers  to  be  so  profitable  to  the  Netherlands  as  to 
excite  general  uneasiness  and  suspicion. 

The  states  woukl  have  gladly  signed  a  similar  agree- 
ment Avith  England,  but  nothing  was  to  be  done  with 
that  government  until  an  old-standing  dispute  in  re- 
gard to  the  cloth  trade  had  been  arranged.  Middel- 
burg  had  the  exclusive  right  of  deposit  for  the  cloths 
imported  from  England.  This  monopoly  for  Zealand 
being  naturally  not  very  palatable  to  Amsterdam  and 
other  cities  of  Holland,  the  States-General  had  at  last 
authorized  the  merchant  adventurers  engaged  in  this 
traffic  to  deposit  their  goods  in  any  city  of  the  United 
Provinces.^  The  course  of  trade  had  been  to  import 
the  raw  cloth  from  England,  to  dress  and  dye  it  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  then  to  reexport  it  to  England. 
Latterly,  however,  some  dyers  and  clothiers  emigrating 
from  the  provinces  to  that  country  had  obtained  a 
monopoly  from  James  for  practising  their  art  in  his 
dominions.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the 
exportation  of  undyed  cloths  had  been  forbidden. 
This  i)roliibition  had  caused  irritation  both  in  the 
Kingdom  and  the  Republic,  had  necessarily  deranged 
the  natural  course  of  trade  and  manufacture,  and  had 
now  prevented  for  the  time  any  conclusion  of  an  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defensive  between  the  countries, 
even  if  political  sentiment  had  made  such  a  league  pos- 
sible. The  Slates-General  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
expedient  by  which  bad  legislation  on  one  side  was 
countervailed  by  equally  bad  legislation  on  the  other. 
1  Wagouaer,  ix.  317,  318. 
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The  exportation  of  undyed  English  cloths  being  for- 
bidden by  England,  the  importation  of  dyed  English 
cloths  was  now  prohibited  by  the  Netherlands.  The 
international  cloth  trade  stopped.  This  embargo  be- 
came at  last  so  detestable  to  all  parties  that  concession 
Avas  made  by  the  crown  for  a  limited  export  of  raw 
cloths.  The  concession  was  soon  widened  by  custom 
into  a  general  exportation,  the  royal  government  look- 
ing through  its  fingers  at  the  open  infraction  of  its 
own  laws,  Avhile  the  natural  laws  of  trade  before  long 
reestablished  the  old  equilibrium.  Meantime  the  ill 
feeling  produced  by  this  dissension  delayed  any  cor- 
dial political  arrangement  between  the  countries. 

On  the  5th  February  the  Spanish  commissioners 
came  for  the  first  time  before  the  States-Cieneral,  as- 
sembled to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  in 
their  palace  at  The  Hague. ^ 

The  first  meeting  was  merely  one  of  mutual  compli- 
ment. President  Richardot.  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues, 
expressing  gratitude  for  the  cordial  welcome  which 
had  been  manifested  to  the  envoys  on  their  journey 
through  so  many  towns  of  the  United  Provinces.  They 
had  been  received,  he  said,  not  as  enemies  with  Avhom 
an  almost  perpetual  war  had  been  waged,  but  as 
friends,  confederates,  and  allies.  A  warmer  reception 
they  could  never  have  hoped  for  nor  tlesired. 

Two  special  conuuissioners  were  now  ap])ointed  by 
the  State.s-General  to  negotiate  with  the  envoys.  These 
were  Count  Louis  William  and  Brederode.  Willi 
Ihcsc  (h'legales  at  large  were  associated  seven  others, 
one  from  each  province,  l^ai'iievehlt  c^f  course  repre- 
s<-nted    Holland:    :\Ialdei-e.    Zealand:    Perk.    Utrecht; 

^  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  137  seq.     Meteren,  ;j64,  565. 
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Hillama,  Friosland;  Sloat,  Overyssel ;  Koender  van 
Helpen,  Groningen ;  Cornelius  van  Gend,  Gelder- 
land.i 

The  negotiations  began  at  once.  The  archdukes  had 
empowered  the  five  envoys  to  deal  in  their  name  and 
in  that  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Philip  had  authorized 
the  archdukes  to  take  this  course  by  an  instrument 
dated  10th  January.  In  this  paper  he  called  the  arch- 
dukes hereditary  sovereigns  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  various  points  of  negotiation 
should  be  taken  up  in  regular  order ;  but  the  first  ques- 
tion of  all  that  presented  itself  was  whether  the  con- 
ferences should  be  for  a  truce  or  a  peace.- 

The  secret  object  of  Spain  was  for  a  truce  of  years. 
Thus  she  thought  to  save  her  dignity,  to  reserve  her 
rights  of  reconquest,  to  replenish  her  treasury,  and  to 
repair  her  military  strength.  Barneveldt  and  his 
party,  comprising  a  large  majority  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, were  for  peace.  Prince  Maurice,  having  done 
his  utmost  to  oppose  negotiations  for  peace,  was,  for 
still  stronger  reasons,  determined  to  avoid  falling  into 
what  he  considered  the  ambush  of  a  truce.  The 
French  ambassadors  were  also  for  peace.  The  Span- 
ish envoys  accordingly  concealed  their  real  designs, 
and  all  pai'ties  began  discussions  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  pei'manent  peace. 

This  preliminary  being  settled,  Barneveldt  asked  the 
Sjniniards  if  they  had  full  powers  to  ti-eat  with  the 
slates  as  with  a  free  nation,  and  if  they  recognized 
them  as  such. 

"The  most  ample  ])ow«'r."  was  the  ripply:  "and  we 

1  Wagenaor,  ix.  322.  .^2.3.     rjalhu'ci,  3.")2-.3r)r). 
-  Ibid.     Metert'ii,  0(34,  505. 
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are  content  to  treat  with  you  even  if  you  should 
choose  to  call  yourself  a  kingdom." 

"By  what  ri<rht,  then,  are  the  archdukes  called  by 
the  king  hereditary  sovereigns  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
why  do  they  append  the  seals  of  the  seven  United 
Provinces  to  this  document?"  asked  the  advocate,  tak- 
ing up  from  the  table  the  full  power  of  Albert  and 
Isabella,  and  putting  his  finger  on  the  seals. ^ 

"By  the  same  right,"  replied  President  Richardot, 
"that  the  King  of  France  calls  himself  King  of  Na- 
varre, that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  calls  himself 
King  of  France,  that  the  King  of  Spain  calls  himself 
King  of  Jerusalem." 

Nothing  could  l)e  more  logical,  nothing  more  histori- 
cally accurate.  But  those  plain-spoken  republicans 
saw  no  advantage  in  beginning  a  negotiation  for  y)eace 
on  the  basis  of  their  independence  by  permitting  the 
archduke  to  call  himself  their  sovereign  and  to  seal 
solemn  state  papers  with  their  signet.  It  might  seem 
picturesque  to  genealogical  minds,  it  might  be  soothing 
to  royal  vanity,  that  paste  counterfeits  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  vanisbed  jewels.  It  would  be  cruelty  to 
destroy  the  mock  glitter  without  cause.  But  there  was 
cause.  On  this  occasion  the  sham  was  dangerous. 
James  Stuart  might  call  himself  King  of  France.  He 
Avas  not  more  lil^ely  to  take  practical  possession  of  that 

^  Xegociations  de  Jeanniii,  i.  HGS,  .539.  Galhicei,  Metcren, 
AVaiTi'iiaei",  nl>i  sup.  Compare  also,  for  tlie  wliole  course  of  tliose 
ratifications,  the  ^Minutes  of  Olden-Barneveldt  during  the  oonfer- 
ciicfs,  now  first  pulilishe<l  in  the  invaluable  and  admirably  edited 
colli'i'tion  of  Van  Dcventer,  Verhaal  der  Ouderliandelingen  to  's 
llaL'i-  1nssc-h(  11  de  Nederlandsehe  en  Spaanseho  gevohnagtigden, 
<ti'..  ]  I'ebniarij,  1GU8— 4  i\Iaart,  1609.  Deveuter,  iii.  ccviii. 
]C)',>-2o.*,  passim. 
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kin<i:doni  than  of  the  mountains  in  the  moon.  Henry 
of  Bourbon  was  not  at  present  eontemphiting  an  in- 
vasion of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Albret.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Nether- 
lands whether  Philip  III.  were  crowned  in  Jerusalem 
that  very  day,  or  the  week  afterward,  or  never.  It 
was  very  important,  however,  that  the  United  I'rov- 
inces  should  have  it  thoroughly  recognized  that  they 
were  a  free  and  independent  republic,  nor  could  that 
recognition  be  complete  so  long  as  any  human  being 
in  the  whole  world  called  himself  their  master  and 
signed  with  their  seals  of  state.  ' '  'T  is  absurd, ' '  said 
the  Hollanders,  "to  use  the  names  and  arms  of  our 
provinces.  We  have  as  yet  no  precedent  to  prove  that 
you  consider  the  United  Provinces  as  lost,  and  name 
and  arms  to  be  but  wind."  Barneveldt  reminded 
them  that  they  had  all  expressed  the  most  straight- 
forward intention,  and  that  the  father  commissary 
especially  had  pledged  his  very  soul  for  the  sincerity 
of  the  king  and  the  archdukes.  "We  ourselves  never 
wished  and  never  could  deceive  any  one,"  continued 
the  advocate,  "and  it  is  also  very  difficult  for  others 
to  deceive  us."  ^ 

This  b(  ing  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  express  it  in  respect- 
ful but  vigorous  language.  This  was  done,  and  the 
session  was  terminated.  The  Spanisli  envoys,  knowing 
very  well  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  ardiduke  re- 
garded the  retention  ol  the  titles  and  seals  of  all  the 
scveiitcfu  Xetln'i'laiuls  as  an  empty  show,  hut  that  a 
secret  and  solid  claim  lurked  Ix'iieath  that  usurpation, 
wei'e  very  indignant.     They,  liowevor,  dissembled  their 

1  Minutes  ol"  Olilen-r.arneveldt. 
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wrath  from  the  states'  cominissioners.  They  were  un- 
willing: that  the  negotiations  should  be  broken  up  at 
the  very  first  session,  and  they  felt  that  neither  Prince 
Maurice  nor  Barneveldt  was  to  be  trifled  with  upon 
this  i)oint.^  But  they  were  loud  and  magnificent  in 
their  demonstrations  when  they  came  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  with  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Eng- 
land.- It  was  most  portentous,  they  thought,  to  the 
cause  of  monarchy  and  good  government  all  over  the 
world,  that  these  republicans,  not  content  to  deal  with 
kings  and  princes  on  a  footing  of  equality,  should  pre- 
sume to  dictate  to  them  as  to  inferiors.  Having  passed 
through  rebellion  to  liberty,  they  were  now  proceed- 
ing to  trample  upon  the  most  hallowed  customs  and 
rites.  AVhat  would  become  of  royalty  if  in  the  same 
breath  it  should  not  only  renounce  the  substance,  but 
even  put  away  the  symbols  of  authority?  This  inso- 
lence of  the  people  was  not  more  dangerous  to  the  king 
and  the  archdukes  than  it  was  to  every  potentate  in 
the  universe.  It  was  a  sacred  duty  to  resist  such  in- 
sults.^ Sage  Jeannin  did  his  best  to  pacify  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  commissioners.  He  represented  to  them 
that  foreign  titles  borne  by  anointed  kings  were  only 
ensigns  of  historical  possessions  which  they  had  for- 
ever renounced,  but  that  it  might  become  one  day  the 
j)leasure  of  Spain,  or  lie  in  the  power  of  Spain,  to  vin- 
dicate her  ancient  I'ights  to  the  provinces. 

Hence  the   anxiety   of  the  states   was  but  natural. 
The  old  Leaguer  and  political  campaigner  knew  very 

1  Gallucci,  3r)5,  356.     Grotius,  xvii.  764,   765.     Wagenaer,  ix. 
324-:!26.     Metfren,  564™.     Bentivoglio,  564. 
-  Il.id. 
•*  Gallucei,  Bentivoglio,  ubi  sup. 
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well,  moreover,  that  at  least  one  half  of  Riehardot's 
noble  wrath  was  feii>ned.^  The  commissioners  would 
l)rohably  renounce  the  title  and  the  seven  seals,  but 
in  so  doin<;'  would  drive  a  hard  bargain.  For  an 
empty  phrase  and  a  pennyworth  of  wax  they  would 
extort  a  heavy  price.  And  this  was  what  occurred. 
The  connnissioners  agreed  to  write  for  fresh  instruc- 
tions to  Brussels.  A  reply  came  in  due  time  from  the 
archdukes,  in  which  they  signified  their  willingness 
to  abandon  the  title  of  sovereigns  over  all  the  Nether- 
lands, and  to  abstain  from  using  their  signet.  In  ex- 
change for  this  concession  they  merely  demanded  from 
the  States-General  a  formal  abandonment  of  the  navi- 
gation to  both  the  Indies.  This  was  all.  The  arch- 
dukes granted  liberty  to  the  Republic.  The  Republic 
would  renounce  its  commerce  with  more  than  half  the 
world. 

The  scorn  of  the  states'  commissioners  at  this  propo- 
sition can  be  imagined,  and  it  became  ditficult  indeed 
for  them  to  speak  on  the  subject  in  decorous  language. 
Heeause  the  archdukes  were  willing  to  give  up  some- 
tliing  which  was  not  their  property,  the  Republic  was 
voluntarily  to  open  its  veins  and  drain  its  very  life- 
blootl  at  the  l)itlding  of  a  foreign  potentate.  She  was 
to  fling  away  all  the  trophies  of  Ileemskerk  and  Sebald 
(Ic  Weerdt,  of  Haltha/ar  de  Cordes,  Van  der  llagen, 
Matelii'lT.  and  Vei'hoef ;  she  was  to  abdicate  ^:he  posi- 
tion which  she  had  already  acquired  of  mistress  of  the 
seas,  and  slic  was  to  depi'ive  lu'rself  forever  of  that 
daily  iiu'i-easing  oeean  conuuei'ce  which  was  rapidly 
couvei-tiiig  a  elusler  of  puny,  half-submerged  prov- 
inces into  a  miglity  empii'e.     ()f  a  certainty  the  Span- 

1  GuUiR'C'i,  3o6. 
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ish  court  at  this  new  epoch  was  an  astounding  anachro- 
nism. In  its  view  Pope  Alexander  VI.  still  lived  and 
reigned. 

Liberty  was  not  a  boon  conferred  upon  the  Nether- 
landers  by  their  defeated  enemy.  It  had  been  gained 
by  their  own  right  hands,  by  the  blood  and  the  gold 
and  the  sweat  of  two  generations.  If  it  were  the 
king's  to  give,  let  him  try  once  more  if  he  could  take 
it  away.  Such  were  the  opinions  and  emotions  of  the 
Dutchmen,  expressed  in  as  courteous  language  as  they 
could  find. 

"It  would  be  a  political  heresy,"  said  Barneveldt 
to  the  Spanish  commissioners  at  this  session,  "if  my 
lords  the  states  should  by  contract  banish  their  citi- 
zens out  of  two  thirds  of  the  world,  both  land  and  sea." 

" 'T  is  strange,"  replied  the  Spaniards,  "that  you 
wish  to  have  more  than  other  powers— kings  or  repub- 
lics— who  never  make  any  such  pretensions.  The  In- 
dies, East  and  West,  are  our  house,  privately  possessed 
by  us  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  no  one  has 
a  right  to  come  into  it  without  our  permission.  This  is 
not  banishment,  but  a  custom  to  which  all  other  na- 
tions submit.  AVe  give  you  your  sovereignty  befoi-e 
all  the  world,  quitting  all  claims  upon  it.  We  know 
very  well  that  you  deny  receiving  it  from  us;  ])ut  to 
give  you  a  quitclaim  and  to  permit  free  trade  be- 
sides would  be  a  little  more  than  you  have  a  right  to 
exi)ect."  ^ 

1  Minutes  of  Oldon-Barneveltlt,  ubi  sup.  :  "  Dattct  hunl.  Huys 
was  over  bundert  jaren  ymvatim  besften  eu  dat  men  daer  jegens 
hun  danek  niet  behoorde  te  komen.  Datter  gcen  l)aniiisseineiit 
was  maer  een  gebruyck  als  de  anderc  T'oningen  cii  Kepuldiquen 
deden,"  etc. 
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Was  it  not  well  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  commercial 
intercourse,  and  advancement  of  the  human  intellect 
that  there  was  this  obstinate  little  Republic  in  the 
world,  refusing  to  tolerate  that  to  which  all  other  great 
powers  of  the  earth  submitted ;  that  there  was  one 
nation  determined  not  to  acknowledge  three  quarters 
of  the  world,  including  America  and  India,  as  the 
private  mansion  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  be  locked 
against  the  rest  of  the  human  race? 

The  next  session  of  the  negotiators  after  the  arrival 
of  this  communication  from  the  archdukes  was  a 
stormy  one.  The  India  trade  was  the  sole  subject  of 
discussion.  As  the  states  were  firmly  resolved  never 
to  relinquish  that  navigation  which  in  truth  was  one 
of  their  most  practical  and  valuable  possessions,  and 
as  the  royal  commissioners  were  as  solenmly  deter- 
mined that  it  should  never  ]3e  conceded,  it  may  be  im- 
agined how  much  breath,  how  much  foolscap  paper, 
was  wasted. 

In  truth,  the  negotiation  for  peace  had  been  a  vile 
mockery  from  the  beginning.  Spain  had  no  real  in- 
tention of  abdicating  her  claim  to  the  United  Prov- 
inces. 

At  the  xovy  moment  when  the  commissioners  were 
categoi'ieally  making  that  concession  in  Brussels  and 
claiming  such  a  ])rice  for  it.  Iloboken,  the  archduke's 
diplonuitic  representative  in  London,  was  earnestly  as- 
suring King  James  tiiat  neither  his  master  nor  Philip 
had  the  remotest  notion  of  renouncing  his  sovereignty 
ovei-  all  the  Xi'llicrhinds.  What  had  been  said  and 
\vritl('n  to  that  ef'lVct  \v;is  mcrt>ly  a  device',  h(>  asserted, 
lo  ])ring  nboni  a  teiiipi)rni-y  Irnc^'.  During  the  inter- 
^'al  ol'  imaginary  freedom  il  was  certain  thai  the  pi'ov- 
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inces  would  fall  into  such  dire  confusion  that  it  would 
be  easier  for  Spain  to  effect  their  reconquest,  after  a 
brief  delay  for  repairing  her  own  strength,  than  it 
would  be  by  continuing  the  present  war  without  any 
cessation.^ 

The  Spanish  ambassador  at  Vienna,  too,  on  his  part 
assured  the  Emperor  Rudolph  that  his  master  was 
resolved  never  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  the  prov- 
inces. The  negotiations  then  going  on,  he  said,  were 
simply  intended  to  extort  from  the  states  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  India  trade  and  their  consent  to  the  rein- 
troduction  of  the  Catholic  religion  throughout  their 
territories. 

Something  of  all  this  was  known  and  much  more 
suspected  at  The  Hague :  the  conviction,  therefore,  that 
no  faith  would  be  kept  with  rebels  and  heretics,  what- 
ever might  be  said  or  written,  gained  strength  every 
day.  That  these  delusive  negotiations  with  the  Hol- 
landers were  not  likely  to  be  so  successful  as  the  com- 
edy enacted  twenty  years  before  at  Oudenbourg,  for 
the  amusement  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  diploma- 
tists while  the  tragedy  of  the  Armada  was  preparing, 
might  be  safely  prophesied.  Richardot  was  as  effec- 
tive as  ever  in  the  part  which  he  had  so  often  played, 
but  Spinola  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
a  far  honester  man  than  Alexander  Farnese.  Far 
fi'om  ecjual  to  that  famous  chieftain  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  great  military  campaign,  it  is  certain  Hint 
lu'  was  infinitely  inferior  to  him  in  genteel  eoincdy. 
Whether  Maurice  and  Louis  William,  Barneveldt  and 
Brederode,  were  to  do  ])etter  in  the  i)arts  for- 
merly assigned  to  John  Rogers,  Valentine  Dale,  Comp- 

1  Mctereu,  565. 
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trolk'r  Croft,  and  their  colleagues,  remained  to  be 
seen. 

On  the  15th  February,  at  the  fifth  conference  of  the 
commissioners,  the  first  pitched  battle  on  the  India 
trade  was  fought.  Thereafter  the  combat  was  almost 
every  day  renewed.  Exactly  as,  a  year  before,  the 
news  of  Ileeraskerk's  victory  at  Gibraltar  had  made 
the  king  and  the  archdukes  eager  to  obtain  an  armis- 
liee  with  the  rebels  both  by  land  and  sea,  so  now  the 
report  of  Matelietf's  recent  achievements  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  increasing  their  anxiety  to  exclude  the 
Netherlanders  from  the  regions  which  they  were  rap- 
idly making  their  own. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  negotiations  after  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  suppress  our  amazement  at  those  scenes  of  solemn 
trickery  and  superhuman  pride.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  proceedings  at  each  daily 
conference,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  detain 
the  reader  for  yet  a  season  longer  with  those  trans- 
actions, and  especially  to  invite  him  to  ponder  the 
valuable  lesson  which  in  their  entirety  they   convey. 

Xo  higher  themes  could  possibly  be  laid  before 
statesmen  to  discuss.  Questions  of  political  self-gov- 
ernment, religious  liberty,  national  independence,  di- 
vine right,  rebellious  power,  freedom  of  conuiierce, 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  omnipotence  claimed  by  the 
Okl  World  over  the  destiny  of  what  was  called  the 
New,  were  importuiuitely  demanding  solution.  All 
that  most  influenced  human  passion  or  stirred  human 
reason  to  its  dei)ths.  at  that  memorable  point  of  time 
when  two  great  epochs  seemed  to  be  sweeping  against 
each  other  in  elemental  conflict,  was  to  be  dealt  with. 
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The  emancipated  currents  of  human  thought,  the  steady 
tide  of  ancient  dogma,  were  mingling  m  wrath.  There 
are  times  of  paroxj'sm  in  which  nature  seems  to  effect 
more  in  a  moment,  whether  intellectually  or  materi- 
ally, than  at  other  periods  during  a  lapse  of  years. 
The  shock  of  forces,  long  preparing  and  long  delayed, 
is  apt  at  last  to  make  itself  sensible  to  those  neglect- 
ful of  gradual  but  vital  changes.  Yet  there  are  al- 
ways ears  that  remain  deaf  to  the  most  portentous  din. 
Thus,  after  that  half-century  of  war,  the  policy  of 
Spain  was  still  serenely  planting  itself  on  the  position 
occupied  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt.  The  com- 
monwealth, solidly  established  by  a  free  people,  al- 
ready one  of  the  most  energetic  and  thriving  among 
governments,  a  recognized  member  of  the  great  inter- 
national family,  was  now  gravely  expected  to  purchase 
from  its  ancient  tyrant  the  independence  which  it  had 
long  possessed,  while  the  price  demanded  for  the  free 
papers  was  not  only  extravagant,  but  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  an  emancipated  slave.  Holland  was  not 
likely  at  that  turning-point  in  her  history,  and  in  the 
world's  history,  to  be  false  to  herself  and  to  the  great 
principles  of  public  law.  It  was  good  for  the  cause 
of  humanity  that  the  Republic  should  reappear  at  that 
epoch.  It  was  Avholesome  for  Europe  that  there  shoidd 
be  just  then  a  plain,  self-governing  people,  able  to 
speak  homely  and  important  truths.  It  was  healthy 
for  the  moral  and  political  atmosphei'e,  in  those  days 
and  in  the  time  to  come,  that  a  fresh  breeze  from  that 
little  sea-born  commonwealth  should  sweep  away  some 
of  the  ancient  fog  through  whicli  a  few  vciy  fcM.'ble 
and  very  crooked  mortals  had  so  long  loomed  forth 
like  giants  and  gods. 
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To  vindicate  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature ;  to 
make  a  noble  effort  for  reducing  to  a  system— conform- 
ing, at  least  approximately,  to  divine  reason— the  cha- 
otic elements  of  Avar  and  peace;  to  recall  the  great 
facts  that  earth,  sea,  and  sky  ought  to  belong  to  man- 
kind, and  not  to  an  accidental  and  very  limited  selec- 
tion of  the  species,  was  not  an  unworthy  task  for  a 
people  which  had  made  such  unexampled  sacrifices  for 
liberty  and  right. 

Accordingly,  at  the  conference  on  the  15th  Feb- 
ruary, the  Spanish  commissioners  categorically  sum- 
moned the  states  to  desist  entirely  from  the  trade  to 
either  India,  exactly  as  before  the  war.  To  enforce  this 
})rohil)ition,  they  said,  was  the  principal  reason  why 
Philii)  desired  peace.  To  obtain  their  freedom  was 
surely  well  worth  renunciation  of  this  traffic,  the  more 
so  because  their  trade  with  S})ain,  which  was  so  much 
shorter  and  safer,  was  now  to  be  reopened.  If  they 
had  been  able  to  Iceep  that  commerce,  it  was  suggested, 
they  would  have  never  talked  about  the  Indies.  The 
commissioners  added  that  this  boon  had  not  been  con- 
ceded to  France  nor  l-]ngland  by  the  treaties  of  Ver- 
vins  and  l^oiulon,  and  that  the  states  therefore  could 
not  find  it  strange  that  it  shoidd  be  refused  to  them.^ 

The  slates'  commissioners  stoutly  replied  that  com- 
mei'ee  was  ()i)en  to  all  the  woi'ld,  that  trade  was  free 
by  the  great  law  of  nature,  and  that  neither  France, 
iMigland,  iioi'  the  Fnited  I^i-ovinees  wert'  to  receive 
edicts  on  this  gi'eat  sul)je('t  fi'om  Sj^ain  and  Portugal. 
It  was  aljsurd  to  eireiiniserilie  conunereial  intercourse 
at    the    very    nionu'iit    of    exehangiiig    war    for    peace. 

1  Wagcnacr,  ix.  ;!"27  spij.     Mctcreii,  aG"),  5(J7-.1',)3.     Grotius,  xvii. 
7()3-7Sl.     GalluL'ci,  37)0-358. 
VOL.  VI.— IG 
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To  recognize  the  liberty  of  the  states  upon  paper,  and 
to  attempt  the  imposition  of  servitude  in  reality,  was 
a  manifest  contradiction.  The  ocean  was  free  to  all 
nations.  It  had  not  been  inclosed  by  Spain  with  a 
rail  fence. ^ 

The  debate  grew  more  stormy  every  hour.  Spinola 
expressed  great  indignation  that  the  Netherlanders 
should  be  so  obstinate  upon  this  point.  The  tall,  spare 
president  arose  in  wrath  from  his  seat  at  the  council- 
board,  loudly  protesting  that  the  King  of  Spain  would 
never  renounce  his  sovereignty  over  the  provinces 
until  they  had  forsworn  the  India  trade,  and  with  this 
menace  stalked  out  of  the  room.^ 

The  states'  commissioners  were  not  frightened.  Bar- 
neveldt  was  at  least  a  match  for  Richardot,  and  it  was 
better,  after  all,  that  the  cards  should  be  played  upon 
the  table.  Subsequent  meetings  were  quite  as  violent 
as  the  first,  the  country  was  agitated  far  and  wide, 

1  "Oceanum  quippe  nuUis  clausiim  canccUis  cimctis  nationibiis 
patere."— Galhicci,  357.  It  is  impossible  in  this  connection  not 
to  recall  the  quaint  words  of  a  great  poet  of  our  own  country  in  a 
famous  idyl  written  two  and  a  half  centuries  later  than  these 
transactions  ; 

"Wo  own  the  ocean,  too,  John; 
You  must  n't  think  it  hard 
If  we  can't  tliink,  with  you,  John, 
It  's  just  your  own  back  yard. 

"Old  Uncle  S.,  says  he,  I  guess. 
If  that  's  his  game,  says  he. 
The  ffnicinfi  stuff  vf\\\  cost  enough 
To  bust  up  friend  J.  B. 
As  well  as  you  and  me." 

J.  K.  Lowell. 

2  Meteren,  Grotius,  Gallucci,  Wagenaer,  ubi  sup. 
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the  prospects  of  pacification  dwindled  to  a  speck  in 
the  remote  horizon.  Arguments  at  the  board  of  con- 
ference, debates  in  the  States-General,  pamphlets  by 
merchants  and  advocates,  especially  several  emanating 
from  the  East  India  Company,  handled  the  great  topic 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  Spain  could  not  be  more  resolute 
to  prohibit  than  the  Republic  to  claim  the  trade. ^ 

It  was  an  absolute  necessity,  so  it  was  urged,  for 
the  Hollanders  to  resist  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards.  But  this  would  be  impossible  for  them, 
should  they  rely  on  the  slender  natural  resources  of 
their  own  land.  Not  a  sixth  part  of  the  population 
could  be  nourished  from  the  soil.  The  ocean  was  their 
inheritance,  their  birthright,  their  empire.  It  was 
necessary  that  Spain  should  understand  this  first,  last, 
and  always.  She  ought  to  comprehend,  too,  that 
ber  recognition  of  Dutch  independence  was  not  a 
gift,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  a  fact.  AVithout 
Ihat  acknowledgment  peace  was  impossible.  If  peace 
were  to  be  established,  it  was  not  to  be  bought  by 
either  party.  Each  gave  and  each  received,  and  cer- 
tainly Spain  was  in  no  condition  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  a  sale.  Peace  without  freedom  of  conunerce  would 
be  merely  war  without  killing,  and  therefon^  without 
result.  The  Xetherlanders,  who  in  the  middle  of  the 
previous  century  had  risen  against  unjust  taxation  and 
ai'bitrary  laws,  had  not  grown  so  vile  as  to  accept  from 
;i  van(|uislied  foe  what  they  hatl  spurned  from  their 
prince.  To  be  exiled  from  the  ocean  was  an  unimagi- 
nable ])osition  for  the  b'epnblie.  Morccn-iM',  to  retire 
from   the    Indies    wonid   bi'    to   abjindon    her    (Oriental 

1  Authorities  last  cited. 
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allies,  ami  would  be  a  dishonor  as  well  as  a  disaster. 
Her  good  faith,  never  yet  contaminated,  would  be 
stained,  were  she  now  to  desert  the  distant  peoples 
and  potentates  with  whom  she  had  formed  treaties  of 
friendship  and  commerce,  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese/ 

And  what  a  trade  it  Avas  which  the  United  Provinces 
were  thus  called  upon  to  renounce !  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  no  other  nation  could  be  compared  in  magni- 
tude to  that  of  their  commonwealth.  Twenty  ships 
traded  regularly  to  Guinea,  eighty  to  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  twenty  to  America,  and  forty  to  the  East  In- 
dies. Ten  thousand  sailors,  who  gained  their  living  in 
this  traffic,  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  if  the 
states  should  now  listen  to  the  Spanish  propositions." 

It  was  well  known,  too,  that  the  profits  of  the  East 
India  Company  had  vastly  increased  of  late  and  were 
augmenting  with  every  year.  The  trade  with  Cambay, 
Malabar,  Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Keda  had  scarcely 
begun,  yet  was  already  most  promising.  Should  the 
Hollanders  only  obtain  a  footing  in  China,  they  felt 
confident  of  making  their  way  through  the  South  Seas 
and  across  the  pole  to  India.  Thus  the  search  for  a 
great  commercial  highway  between  Cathay,  Europe, 
and  the  New  AVorld,  which  had  been  baffled  in  the 
arctic  regions,  should  be  crowned  with  success  at  the 
antarctic,  while  it  was  deemed  certain  that  there  were 
many  lands  lighted  by  the  Southern  Cross  awaiting 
the  footsteps  of  the  fortunate  European  discoverer. 
What  was  a  coasting-trade  with  Spain  compared  with 
this  boundless  career  of  adventure  ?  Now  that  the 
world's  eommerce,  since  the  discovery  of  America  and 

1  Authorities  last  cited.  -  Ibid. 
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tlie  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  be- 
come oceanic  and  universal,  was  the  nation  which 
took  the  lead  on  blue  water  to  go  back  to  the  creeping, 
landlocked  navigation  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Phe- 
nicians?  If  the  East  India  Company,  in  whose  womb 
was  empire,  were  now  destroyed,  it  would  perish  with 
its  offspring  forever.  There  would  be  no  regenera- 
tion at  a  future  day.  The  company's  ships,  too,  were 
a  navy  in  themselves,  as  apt  for  war  as  for  trade.  This 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  already  learned  to 
their  cost.  The  merchant  traders  to  Spain  would  be 
always  in  the  power  of  Spain,  and  at  any  favorable 
moment  might  be  seized  by  Spain.  The  Spanish  mo- 
nopoly in  the  East  and  West  was  the  great  source  of 
Spanish  power,  the  chief  cause  of  the  contempt  with 
which  the  Spanish  monarchy  looked  down  upon  other 
nations.  Let  those  widely  expanded  wings  be  clipped, 
and  Spain  would  fall  from  her  dizzy  height.  To  know 
what  the  states  ought  to  refuse  the  enemy,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  observe  what  he  strenuously  demanded, 
to  ponder  the  avowed  reason  why  he  desired  peace. 
The  enemy  ^vas  doing  his  best  to  damage  the  common- 
wealth ;  the  states  weix^  merely  anxious  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  themselves  and  to  all  the  world,  to  vindicate  for 
themselves  and  for  all  men  the  common  use  of  ocean, 
land,  and  sky. 

A  nation  which  strove  to  shut  up  the  seas  and  to 
acciuire  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  trade  was  a  pirate, 
an  enemy  of  mankind.  She  was  as  deserving  of  cen- 
sure as  those  who  created  universal  misery  in  time  of 
famine  by  buying  up  all  the  corn  in  order  to  enrich 
themselves.  According  to  the  principles  of  the  an- 
eientii,  it  was  legitimate  to  make  war  upon  such  states 
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as  closed  their  own  ports  to  foreign  intercourse.  Still 
more  just  was  it,  therefore,  to  carry  arms  against  a 
nation  which  closed  the  ports  of  other  people.^ 

The  dispute  about  the  India  navigation  could  be  set- 
tled in  a  moment,  if  Spain  would  but  keep  her  word. 
She  had  acknowledged  the  great  fact  of  independence, 
which  could  not  be  gainsaid.  Let  each  party  to  the 
negotiation,  therefore,  keep  that  which  it  already  pos- 
sessed. Let  neither  attempt  to  prescribe  to  the  other, 
both  being  free  and  independent  states,  any  regula- 
tions about  interior  or  foreign  trade. - 

Thus  reasoned  the  States-General,  the  East  India 
directors,  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
provinces,  upon  one  great  topic  of  discussion.  A  small 
minority  only  attempted  to  defend  the  policy  of  re- 
nouncing the  India  trade  as  a  branch  of  industry,  in 
which  a  certain  class,  and  that  only  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  was  interested.  It  is  certainly  no  slight 
indication  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  of  speech,  and 
of  the  press,  enjoyed  at  that  epoch  in  the  Netherlands 
—  and  nowhere  else  to  anything  like  the  same  extent 
—that  such  opinions,  on  a  subject  deemed  vital  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  Republic,  were  freely  published 
and  listened  to  with  toleration,  if  not  with  respect. 
Even  the  enlightened  mind  of  Grotius  was  troul)led 
with  terrors  as  to  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  at  tliis 
crisis  of  anonymous  pamphlets  concerning  political 
affairs.''     But  in  this  regard  it  must  be  admitted  that 

^  Authorities  last  cited.  -  Ibid. 

•^  "  Non  minimum  ego  istius  reipubliea^  malum  arl)itror  tantam 
in  plebe  libellis  concitanda  proterviam  vifitnui  sii'pe  et  tunc  novo 
edicto  nee  re])ressaiii  tamen,  duni  aeris  iiidiiLrn  et  graves  j)cena! 
repudiantur  ut  libertati  eoiitraria."— Grotius,  xvii.  776. 
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Grotius  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age,  although  fully 
conceding  that  press  laws  were  inconsistent  with  hu- 
man liberty. 

Maurice  and  Barneveldt  were  equally  strenuous  in 
maintaining  the  India  trade :  the  prince,  because  he 
hoped  that  resistance  to  Spain  upon  this  point  would 
cause  the  negotiations  to  be  broken  off;  the  advocate, 
in  the  belief  that  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  states 
would  induce  the  royal  commissioners  to  yield. 

The  States-General  were  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
firmness.  They  felt  that  the  Eepublic  was  exactly  on 
the  point  of  wresting  the  control  of  the  East  from 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  throw  away  the  harvest  of  their  previous 
labors  just  as  it  was  ripening.  Ten  thousand  per- 
sons at  least,  besides  the  sailors  employed,  were  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  traffic,  most  of  whom  possessed 
great  influence  in  the  commonwealth,  and  would  cause 
great  domestic  dissension  should  they  now  be  sacri- 
ficed to  Spain.  To  keep  the  India  trade  was  the  best 
guaranty  for  the  future  possession  of  the  traific  to 
Spain ;  for  the  Spanish  government  would  never  ven- 
ture an  embargo  upon  the  direct  intercourse  between 
the  provinces  and  its  own  dominions,  for  fear  of 
vengeance  in  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  by  de- 
nouncing oceanic  commerce  they  would  soon  find  them- 
selves without  a  navy  at  all,  and  their  peaceful  coast- 
ing-ships would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Spain  oi-  of  any 
{lower  possessing  that  maritime  energy  which  would 
have  been  killed  in  the  Republic.  By  abandoning 
the  ocean  Ili(^  >'ounu'  commonwealth  would  sink  into 
sloth  ;ind  bcconic  th''  just  object  of  contemi)t  to  the 
world.     It  would   cease  to  l)e  an  independent  power, 
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and  deserve  to  fall  a  prey  to  any  enterprising 
neighbor.^ 

Even  Villeroy  admitted  the  common  belief  to  be 
that  if  the  India  trade  were  abandoned  "the  states 
would  melt  away  like  snow  in  the  sun."-  He  would 
not,  on  that  account,  however,  counsel  to  the  states 
obstinacy  upon  the  subject,  if  Spain  refused  peace  or 
truce  except  on  condition  of  their  exclusion  from  the 
traffic.''  Jeannin,  Villeroy,  and  their  master,  Isaac 
Lc  Maire  and  Peter  Plancius,  could  have  told  the  rea- 
son why  if  they  had  chosen. 

Early  in  March  a  triple  proposition  was  made  by  the 
states'  commissioners.  Spain  might  take  her  choice  to 
make  peace  on  the  basis  of  free  trade ;  to  make  peace, 
leaving  everything  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to 
the  chance  of  war;  or  to  make  peace  in  regard  to  all 
other  than  the  tropical  regions,  concluding  for  those 
only  a  truce  during  a  definite  number  of  years. ^ 

The  Spaniards  rejected  decidedly  two  of  these  sug- 
gestions. Of  course  they  would  not  concede  freetlom 
of  the  sea.  They  considered  the  mixture  of  peace  and 
war  a  monstrous  conception.  They  were,  however, 
willing  to  favor  peace  for  Europe  and  truce  in  the 
ti'opics.  provided  the  states  bound  themselves,  on  Ihe 
(expiration  of  the  limited  period,  to  abandon  the  Indian 
and  American  trade  forever.  And  to  this  proposition 
the  states  of  course  were  deaf.  And  thus  they  went 
on  spinning  aronnd,  day  after  day,  in  the  same  vicious 
circle,  without  more  hope  of  progress  than  squirrels 
in  a  cage. 

>  Wafjcnacr,  ix.  332,  334.  2  Jeannin,  i.  02.". 

2  Ibid. 

^  Wageuaer,  ix.  334.     Gallucci,  35S,  359.     Beutivogliu,  565. 
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Barneveldt,  always  overbearing  with  friend  or  foe, 
and  often  violent,  was  not  disposed  to  make  prepos- 
terous concessions,  notwithstanding  his  eager  desire 
for  peace.  "The  might  of  the  States-General,"  said 
he,  "is  so  great,  thank  God,  that  they  need  not  yield 
so  much  to  the  King  of  Spain  as  seems  to  be  expected, 
nor  cover  themselves  with  dishonor." 

"And  do  you  think  yourselves  more  mighty  than  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France?"  cried  Richardot,  in 
a  great  rage ;  ' '  for  they  never  dared  to  make  any  at- 
tempt upon  the  Indies,  East  or  West."^ 

"We  are  willing  to  leave  the  king  in  his  own  quar- 
ters," was  the  reply,  "and  we  expect  him  to  leave  us 
in  oui's. " 

"You  had  better  take  a  sheet  of  paj)er  at  once," 
said  Richardot,  "write  down  exactly  what  you  wish, 
and  order  us  to  agree  to  it  all  without  discussion." 

"AVe  demand  nothing  that  is  unreasonable  in  these 
negotiations,"  was  the  firm  rejoinder,  "and  expect 
that  nothing  unjust  will  be  required  of  us."- 

It  was  now  suggested  by  the  states'  conunissioners 
that  a  peace,  with  free  navigation,  might  be  concluded 
for  Europe,  and  a  truce  for  other  parts  of  the  world, 
without  any  stipulations  as  to  what  should  take  place 
on  its  termination. 

This  was  hardly  anything  new,  but  it  served  as  a 
theme  for  nion^  intellectual  buffeting.  Hard  words 
were  freely  exchanged  during  several  hours,  and  all 
parties  lost  theii-  teni])er.  At  last  the  S[)aniards  left 
the  confei'ence-chaml)er  in  a  raee.  Just  as  they  wei'e 
goitiii'.  Barneveldt  asked  them  whether  he  should  make 

1  Minutes  of  01(l('n-];;inicv(,'lilt,  101,  ami  note  from  ^fumoirt! 
van  Staut.  -  Ibid. 
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r 
a  protocol  of  the  session  for  the  States-General,  and 
whether  it  was  desirable  in  future  to  resume  the  dis- 
cussion. 

"Let  every  one  do  exactly  as  he  likes,"  replied  Spi- 
nola,  Avrathfully,  as  he  moved  to  the  door. 

Friar  John,  always  plausible,  whispered  a  few  sooth- 
ing words  in  the  ear  of  the  marquis,  adding  aloud,  so 
that  the  commissioners  might  hear,  "Night  brings 
counsel."     These  words  he  spoke  in  Latin. 

"He  who  wishes  to  get  everything  is  apt  to  lose 
everything,"  cried  out  Maldere,  the  Zealand  deputy, 
in  Spanish,  to  the  departing  commissioners. 

"Take  that  to  yourselves,"  rejoined  Riehardot,  very 
fiercely;  "you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  j'our 
case. ' '  ^ 

So  ended  that  interview. 

Directly  afterward  there  was  a  conference  between 
the  states'  commissioners  and  the  French  envoys. 

Jeannin  employed  all  his  powers  of  argument  and 
persuasion  to  influence  the  Xetherlanders  against  a 
rupture  of  the  negotiations  because  of  the  India  trade. 
It  would  be  better  to  abandon  that  commerce,  so  he 
urged,  than  to  give  up  the  hope  of  peace.  The  com- 
missioners failed  to  see  the  logic  or  to  melt  at  the  elo- 
quence of  his  discourse.  They  would  have  been  still 
less  inclined,  if  that  were  possible,  to  move  from  their 
position,  had  they  known  of  the  secret  conferences 
which  Jeannin  had  just  been  holding  with  Isaac  Le 
Maire  of  Amsterdam,  and  other  merchants  practically 
familiar  with  the  India  trade.  Carrying  out  the 
French  king's  plan  to  rob  the  Republic  of  that  lucra- 
tive traffic,  and  to  transplant  it,  by  means  of  experi- 

'  Jeannin,  i.  oOS. 
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cncetl  Tlollandors,  into  Prance,  the  president,  wliile 
openly  si(lin«;  with  the  states,  as  their  most  disinter- 
estcil  i'l'iend.  was  secretly  doing  all  in  his  pow'er 
to  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  their  common- 
wealth/ 

Isaac  Le  Maire  came  over  from  Amsterdam  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  almost  in  disguise.  Had  his  noc- 
turnal dealings  with  the  French  minister  been  known, 
lie  would  have  been  rudely  dealt  with  by  the  East 
India  Company.  He  was  a  native  of  Tournay,  not 
a  sincere  republican  therefore,  was  very  strongly  af- 
fected to  France,  and  declared  that  all  his  former  fel- 
low-townsmen, and  many  more,  had  the  tleur-de-lis 
stamped  on  their  hearts.  If  peace  should  be  made 
without  stipulation  in  favor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, he,  with  his  three  brothers,  would  do  what  they 
could  to  transfer  that  corporation  to  France.  All  the 
details  of  such  a  prospective  arrangement  were  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  it  w'as  intimated  that  the  king 
would  be  expected  to  take  shares  in  the  enterprise. 
Jeannin  had  also  repeated  conferences  on  the  same 
subject  with  the  great  cosmographer  Plancius.  It  may 
be  well  understood,  therefore,  that  the  minister  of 
Henry  IV.  was  not  very  ardent  to  encourage  the  states 
in  their  resolve  to  oppose  peace  or  truce,  except  with 
concession  of  the  India  trade. - 

The  states  prefei-red  that  the  negotiations  should 
come  to  naught  on  the  religious  ground  rather  than  on 
account  of  the  India  trade.  The  provinces  were  nearly 
unanimous  as  to  the  i)rohibition  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship, not  from  l)igotry  for  their  own  or  hatred  of  other 
creeds,  but  from  larger  views  of  what  was  then  called 

1  J.-ainiiii,  i.  (lOG-nOfi.  -  Ibid. 
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tolerance,  and  from  practical  regard  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state.  To  permit  the  old  worship,  not  from 
a  sense  of  justice,  but  as  an  article  of  bargain  with 
a  foreign  power,  was  not  only  to  abase  the  government 
of  the  states,  but  to  convert  every  sincere  Catholic 
throughout  the  Republic  into  a  grateful  adherent  of 
Philip  and  the  archdukes.  It  was  deliberately  to  place 
a  lever,  to  be  used  in  all  future  time,  for  the  over- 
throw of  their  political  structure. 

In  this  the  whole  population  was  interested,  while 
the  India  navigation,  although  vital  to  the  well-bein^ 
of  the  nation,  was  not  yet  universally  recognized  as  so 
supremely  important,  and  was  declared  by  a  narroAv- 
minded  minority  to  concern  the  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  alone. 

All  were  silently  agreed,  therefore,  to  defer  the  reli- 
gious question  to  the  last. 

Especially,  commercial  greed  induced  the  states  to 
keep  a  firm  clutch  on  the  great  river  on  which  the  once 
splendid  city  of  Antwerp  stood.  Ever  since  that  com- 
mercial metropolis  had  succumbed  to  Farnese,  the  Re- 
public had  maintained  the  lower  forts,  by  means  of 
which,  and  of  Flushing  at  the  river's  mouth,  Antwerp 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  To  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Schekle,  to  permit  free  approach 
to  Antwerp,  would,  according  to  the  nari'ow  notions 
of  the  Amsterdam  merchants,  be  destructive  to  their 
own  flourishing  trade. 

In  vain  did  Richardot,  in  one  well-fought  confer- 
cnfc.  do  his  ])(\st  to  obtain  concessions  on  tins  inipor- 
1ant  ])oint.  The  states'  commissioners  were  as  deaf  as 
the  Spaniards  had  l)een  on  llie  India  (|nes1ioii.  Ri- 
cliardot,    no    h)ngei'   loud    and    t'ui'ious,    began    lo   cry. 
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With  tears  running  down  his  cheeks/  he  besought  the 
Netherlanders  not  to  insist  so  strenuously  upon  all 
their  points,  and  to  remember  that  concessions  were 
mutually  necessary  if  an  amicable  arrangement  were 
to  be  framed.  The  chances  for  peace  were  promising. 
"Let  not  a  blight  be  thrown  over  all  our  hopes,"  he 
exclaimed,  "by  too  great  pertinacity  on  either  side. 
Above  all,  let  not  the  states  dictate  terms  as  to  a  cap- 
tive or  conquered  king,  but  propose  such  conditions 
as  a  benevolent  but  powerful  sovereign  could  accept." 

These  adjurations  might  be  considered  admirable, 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  royal  commissioners  to 
point  to  a  single  mustard-seed  of  concession  ever  vouch- 
safed by  them  to  the  Kepublic. 

Meantime  the  month  of  March  had  passed.  Nothing 
had  been  accomplished,  but  it  was  agreed  to  prolong 
the  armistice  through  April  and  May. 

The  negotiations  having  feebly  dribbled  oif  into  al- 
most absolute  extinction.  Friar  John  was  once  more 
set  in  motion  and  despatched  to  JNIadrid.  He  was  sent 
to  get  fresh  instructions  from  Philip,  and  he  promised, 
on  departing,  to  return  in  forty  days.  He  hoped  as 
his  reward,  lie  said,  to  be  made  Bishop  of  TJti'eeht. 
"That  will  be  a  little  above  your  caliber,"  replit'd 
Barneveldt.-  Forty  days  was  easily  said,  and  the 
states  consented  to  the  additional   di'lay. 

During  his  absiMice  there  was  much  tedious  discus- 
sion of  minor  matters,  such  as  staple  rights  of  wine 
and  cloths,  regulations  of  boundai'ies,  i-einoval  of 
restrictions  on  trade  and  navigation,  pass]'»orts.  seipies- 
tered  estates,  and  the  like;  all  of  which  were  sul)ordi- 
nate  to  the  all-important  sul)jeets  of  India  and  Keli- 

1  Cirotius,  xvii.  769.         -  Minutes  of  OUleii-Barnoveldt,  205. 
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p:ion,  those  two  most  tender  topics  growing  so  much 
more  tender  the  more  they  were  handled  as  to  cause 
at  last  a  shiver  whenever  they  were  approached.  Nev- 
ertheless, both  were  to  be  dealt  with,  or  the  negotia- 
tions would  fall  to  the  ground.^ 

The  states  felt  convinced  that  they  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  that  they  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  they, 
at  least,  would  not  stoop  to  pick  them  up  again. 

The  forty  days  passed  away,  but  the  friar  never 
returned.  April  and  May  came  and  went,  and  again 
the  armistice  expired  by  its  own  limitation.  The  war 
party  was  disgusted  with  the  solemn  trifling,  ]\Iaurice 
was  exasperated  beyond  endurance,  Barneveldt  and 
the  peace  men  began  to  find  immense  difficulty  in  eon- 
fronting  the  gathering  storm. 

The  prince,  with  difficulty,  consented  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  armistice  for  two  months  longer,  resolute 
to  resume  hostilities  should  no  accord  be  made  before 
the  end  of  July.  The  advocate,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, and  with  more  violence  than  was  habitual  with 
him,  insisted  on  protracting  the  temporary  truce  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  debates  in  the  States-Gen- 
eral and  the  state  council  were  vehement :  passion  rose 
to  fever-heat;  but  the  stadholder,  although  often  half 
beside  himself  with  rage,  ended  by  submitting  once 
more  to  the  will  of  Barneveldt. 

This  was  the  easier  as  the  advocate  at  last  proposed 
an  agreement  which  seemed  to  Maurice  and  Louis  Wil- 
liam even  better  than  their  own  original  suggestion. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  armistice  should  be  pro- 
longed until  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  was  at  the 

1  Grotius,  xvii.  Wagenaer,  ix.  343  seq.  Metereii,  xxix.  Vau 
der  Kemp,  36,  37,  154-157. 
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same  time  stipulated  that  unless  the  negotiations  had 
reached  a  definite  result  before  the  1st  August  they 
should  be  forthwith  broken  off. 

Thus  a  period  of  enforced  calm — a  kind  of  vacation, 
as  if  these  great  soldiers  and  graybeards  had  been  a 
troop  of  idle  school-boys— was  now  established,  with- 
out the  slightest  reason. 

President  Jeannin  took  occasion  to  make  a  journey 
to  Paris,  leaving  The  Hague  on  the  20th  June. 

During  his  absence  a  treaty  of  the  states  with  Eng- 
land, similar  in  its  terms  to  the  one  recently  con- 
cluded between  the  Republic  and  France,  but  only 
providing  for  half  the  number  of  auxiliary  troops  ar- 
ranged for  in  the  French  convention,  was  signed  at 
The  Hague.  The  English  plenipotentiaries,  Winwood 
and  Spencer,  Avished  to  delay  the  exchange  of  signa- 
tures until  the  pending  negotiations  with  Spain  and 
the  archdukes  were  brought  to  a  close,  as  King  James 
was  most  desirous  at  that  epoch  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  his  Catholic  Majesty.  The  states  were  so  urgent, 
however,  to  bring  at  least  this  matter  to  a  termina- 
tion, and  the  English  so  anxious  lest  France  should 
gain  still  greater  influence  than  she  now  enjoyed  in 
the  provinces,  that  they  at  last  gave  way.  It  was  fur- 
ther stipulated  in  the  convention  that  the  debt  of  the 
states  to  England,  then  amounting  to  £818,408  sterling, 
should  be  settled  by  annual  payments  of  £60,000,  to 
begin  with  the  ex})ected  peace. ^ 

Besides   this   debt   to   the   English   government,   the 

States-General   owed   nine   millions   of   florins    (£900,- 

000),  and   the  sepai'ate   i)roviiices  altogether  eighteen 

millions  (£1,800,000).     In  short,  there  would  be  a  de- 

1  Was^enaer,  ix.  34-i. 
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fieiency  of  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  florins  ^  a 
month  if  the  war  went  on,  although  every  imaginable 
device  had  already  been  employed  for  increasing  the 
revenue  from  taxation.  It  must  be  admitted,  there- 
fore, that  the  Barneveldt  party  were  not  to  be  severely 
censured  for  their  desire  to  bring  about  an  honorable 
peace. 

That  Jeannin  was  well  aAvare  of  the  disposition  pre- 
vailing throughout  a  great  part  of  the  commonwealth 
is  certain.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  represented  to 
his  sovereign,  while  at  Paris,  that  the  demand  upon  his 
exchequer  by  the  states,  in  case  of  the  resumption  of 
hostilities,  would  be  more  considerable  than  ever.  Im- 
mense was  the  pressure  put  upon  Henry  by  the  Spanish 
court,  during  the  summer,  to  induce  him  to  abandon 
his  allies.  Very  complicated  were  the  nets  thrown  out 
to  entangle  the  wary  old  politician  in  "the  gray  jacket 
and  with  the  heart  of  gold,"  as  he  was  fond  of  desig- 
nating himself,  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  and  the 
archdukes. 

Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent 
embassy,  arrived  in  Paris  with  projects  of  arranging 
single,  double,  or  triple  marriages  between  the  respec- 
tive nurseries  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Infanta 
might  marry  with  a  French  prince,  and  have  all  the 
Netherlands  for  her  dower,  so  soon  as  the  childless 
archdukes  should  have  departed  this  life ;  or  an  In- 
fante might  espouse  a  daughter  of  France,  with  the 
same  heritage  assigned  to  the  young  couple. 

Such  proposals,  duly  set  forth  in  sonorous  Spanish 
by  the  constable  of  Castile,  failed  to  produce  a  very 
soothing  effect  on  Henry's  delicate  ear.     He  had  seen 

1  Wageuaer,  ix.  377.    Compare  Grotius,  xvii.  777. 
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and  heard  enough  of  gaining  thrones  by  Spanish  mar- 
riages. Had  not  the  very  crown  on  his  own  head, 
which  he  had  won  with  foot  in  stirrup  and  lance  in 
rest,  been  hawked  about  for  years,  appended  to  the 
Modding-ring  of  the  Spanish  Infanta?  It  might  be- 
come convenient  to  him,  at  some  later  day,  to  form  a 
family  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria,  although 
he  would  not  excite  suspicion  in  the  United  Provinces 
by  openly  accepting  it  then.  But  to  wait  for  the  shoes 
of  Albert  and  Isabella,  and  until  the  Dutch  Republic 
had  been  absorbed  into  the  obedient  Netherlands  by 
his  assistance,  was  not  a  very  flattering  prospect  for 
a  son  or  daughter  of  France.  The  ex-IIuguenot  and 
indomitable  campaigner  in  the  field  or  in  politics  was 
for  more  drastic  measures.  Should  the  right  moment 
come,  he  knew  well  enough  how  to  strike,  and  could 
ap])i-opriate  the  provinces,  obedient  or  disobedient, 
without  assistance  from  the  Spanish  babies.^ 

Don  Pedi-o  took  little  by  his  propositi(uis.  The  king 
stoutly  declared  that  the  Netherlands  were  very  near 
to  his  heart,  and  that  he  would  never  abandon  them 
on  any  consideration.  So  near,  indeed,  that  he  meant 
to  l)ring  them  still  nearer,  but  this  was  not  then  sus- 
pected ]).y  the  Spanish  court;  Henry,  the  while,  ]■(»- 
pelling  as  a  personal  insult  to  himself  the  recjuest  that 
he  should  secivtly  lab(U-  to  reduce  the  United  Prov- 
inces under  subjection  to  the  archdukes.  It  had  even 
been  j)roposed  that  he  should  sign  a  seci'et  convention 
to  that  efi'ect,  and  there  wei'e  those  about  the  court  who 
were  iiot  ill  disposed  for  sueh  a  combination.  The 
king  was.  however,  far  too  adroit  to  be  caught  in  any 
sueh  ti'ai).  The  mai'riage  [)ro])o.sals  in  Iheiiiselves  he 
'  W;ii::ciia('r,  ix.  3")0-;].17.  (irotius,  xvii.  774.  Joaiiiiiu. 
vol..  VI. --IT 
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did  not  dislike,  but  Jeannin  and  he  were  both  of  a 
mind  that  they  should  be  kept  entirely  secret. 

Don  Pedro,  on  the  contrary,  for  obvious  reasons, 
was  for  making  the  transactions  ostentatiously  public, 
and,  as  a  guaranty  of  his  master's  good  faith  in  regard 
to  the  heritage  of  the  Netherlands,  he  proposed  that 
every  portion  of  the  Republic  thenceforth  to  be  con- 
quered by  the  allies  should  be  confided  to  hands  in 
which  Henry  and  the  archdukes  would  have  equal 
confidence. 

But  these  artifices  were  too  trivial  to  produce  much 
effect.  Henry  remained  true,  in  his  way,  to  the  States- 
General,  and  Don  Pedro  was  much  laughed  at  in 
Paris,  although  the  public  scarcely  knew  wherefore. 

These  intrigues  had  not  been  conducted  so  myste- 
riously but  that  Barneveldt  was  aware  of  what  was 
going  on.  Both  before  Jeannin 's  departure  from  The 
Hague  in  June,  and  on  his  return  in  the  middle  of 
August,  he  catechized  him  very  closely  on  the  subject. 
The  old  Leaguer  was  too  deep,  however,  to  be  thor- 
oughly pumped,  even  by  so  practised  a  hand  as  the 
advocate 's,  so  that  more  was  suspected  than  at  the  time 
was  accurately  known. 

As,  at  the  memorable  epoch  of  the  accession  of  the 
King  of  Scots  to  the  tliroiie  of  Elizabeth,  Maximilian 
de  Bethune  had  fiattered  the  new  monarch  with  the 
prospect  of  a  double  marriage,  so  now  Don  Fernando 
frii-ono  had  been  sent  on  solemn  mission  to  Knglaiul,  in 
order  to  offci-  the  same  infants  to  James  which  Don 
Pedi'o  -was  placing  at  the  disposition  of  llent-y. 

The  British  sovereign,  as  seci'ctly  fascinated  by  the 
idea  of  a  Spanish  family  alliance  as  he  had  ever  been 
by   the   proposals   of   the   Mai'quis   de   llosny   for   the 
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French  marriages,  listened  with  eagerness.  Money 
was  scattered  as  profusely  among  the  English  courtiers 
by  Don  Fernando  as  had  been  done  by  De  Bethune 
four  years  before.^  The  bribes  were  accepted,  and 
ofteji  by  the  very  personages  who  knew  the  color  of 
Bourbon  money,  but  the  ducats  were  scarcely  earned, 
(rirono,  thus  urging  on  the  English  government  the 
necessity  of  deserting  the  Republic  and  cementing  a 
cordial,  personal,  and  political  understanding  between 
James  and  Philip,  effected  but  little.  It  soon  became 
thoroughly  understood  in  England  that  the  same  bar- 
gaining was  going  on  simultaneously  in  France.  As 
it  was  evident  that  the  Spanish  children  could  not  be 
disposed  of  in  both  markets  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
plain  to  the  dullest  comprehension  that  either  the 
brokerage  of  Toledo  or  of  Girono  was  a  sham,  and 
that  a  policy  erected  upon  such  flimsy  foundations 
Avould  soon  be  washed  away. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  James,  while  affecting 
friendship  for  the  states  and  signing  with  them  the 
league  of  mutual  assistance,  was  secretly  longing  to 
nibble  the  bait  dangled  before  him  by  Girono,  and 
was  especially  determined  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
plans  of  Toledo. 

Meantime  Brother  John  Neyen  was  dealing  with 
l^hilip  and  the  Duke  of  Lerma  in  Spain. 

The  friai"  strenuously  urged  upon  the  favorite  and 
the  rest  of  the  royal  advisers  the  necessity  of  pi-omj)t 
action  with  the  st;ites.  This  needed  not  iiiterfei'e  with 
an  unlimited  amount  of  deeei^tion.  It  was  necessaiy 
to  bi-ing  the  negotiations  to  a  definite  agi'eement.  It 
would  be  by  no  iiu'ans  re(|uisit(\  however,  to  hold  to 

1  Wagenaer,  ix.  353,  350).     Jeanuiu. 
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that  agreement  whenever  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
breaking  it  should  present  itself.  The  first  object  of 
Spanish  policy,  argued  honest  John,  should  be  to  get 
the  weapons  out  of  the  rebels'  hands.  The  Nether- 
landers  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  return  to  their  usual 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  whence  they 
derived  their  support,  and  to  disband  their  military 
and  naval  forces.  Their  sailors  and  traders  should  be 
treated  kindly  in  Spain,  instead  of  being  indulged, 
as  heretofore,  with  no  hospitality  save  that  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  and  its  dungeons.  Let  their  minds  be  dis- 
armed of  all  suspicion.  Now  the  whole  population  of 
the  provinces  had  been  convinced  that  Spain,  in  affect- 
ing to  treat,  was  secretly  devising  means  to  reimpose 
her  ancient  yoke  upon  their  necks.^ 

Time  went  by  in  Aranjuez  and  iMadrid.  The  forty 
days  promised  as  the  period  of  Neyen's  absence  were 
soon  gone ;  but  what  wore  forty  days,  or  forty  times 
forty,  at  the  Spanish  court  ?  The  friar,  who,  what- 
ever his  faults,  was  anything  but  an  idler,  chafed  at  a 
procrastination  which  seemed  the  more  stupendous  to 
him.  coming  fresh,  as  he  did,  from  a  busy  people  who 
knew  the  value  of  time.  In  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he 
went  to  Kodrigo  Calderon,  of  the  privy  council,  and 
implored  his  influence  with  government  to  procure 
leave  for  him  to  depart.  Calderon,  in  urbane  but  de- 
cisive terms,  assured  him  that  this  would  be  impossible 
before  the  king  should  return  to  Madrid.  The  numk 
then  went  to  Idiacpiez,  who  was  in  favor  of  his  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  the  Netherlands,  but  who,  on  being 
informed  that  Calderon  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
gave  up  the  point.     More  distressed  than  ever,  Neyen 

1  Gallucci,  .3G1,  3G3. 
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implored  Prada's  assistance,  but  Prada  plunged  him 
into  still  deeper  despair.  His  Majesty,  said  that  coun- 
cilor, with  matchless  effrontery,  was  studying  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  States-General,  and  all  the  papers  in  the 
negotiation,  line  by  line,  comma  by  comma.  There 
were  many  animadversions  to  make,  many  counter- 
suggestions  to  offer.  The  king  was  pondering  the 
whole  subject  most  diligently.  When  those  lucubra- 
tions were  finished,  the  royal  decision,  aided  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  privy  council,  would  be  duly  communi- 
cated to  the  archdukes.^ 

To  wait  for  an  answer  to  the  propositions  of  the  sus- 
picious States-General  until  Philip  III.  had  mastered 
the  subject  in  detail  was  a  prospect  too  dreary  even 
for  the  equable  soul  of  Brother  John.  Dismayed  at 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  did  his 
best  to  ferret  out  the  reasons  for  the  preposterous  de- 
lay, not  being  willing  to  be  paid  oft'  in  allusions  to  the 
royal  investigations.  lie  was  still  further  appalled  at 
last  by  discovering  that  the  delay  was  absolutely  for 
the  delay's  sake.  It  was  considered  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  goverinnent  not  to  delay.  The  court 
and  cabinet  had  (|uite  made  up  their  ininds  as  to  the 
answer  to  be  made  to  the  last  propositions  of  the  rebels, 
but  1o  make  it  known  at  once  was  entirely  out  of  the 
(juestion.  In  the  previous  year  his  Majesty's  admin- 
istration, so  it  was  now  confessed  with  shame,  had 
acted  with  almost  indecent  haste.  That  everything 
had  been  conceded  to  the  confederated  provinces  was 
the  connnon  talk  of  Europe.  Let  the  time-honored, 
inveterate  custom  of  Spain  in  grave  atTairs  to  proceed 
slowly,   and   therefore  surely,   l)e   in    future   observed. 

1  Galluct'i,  Tilii  ^^up. 
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A  proper  self-respect  required  the  king  to  keep  the 
universe  in  suspense  for  a  still  longer  period  upon  the 
royal  will  and  the  decision  of  the  royal  council.^ 

Were  the  affairs  of  the  mighty  Spanish  empire  so 
subordinate  to  the  convenience  of  that  portion  of  it 
called  the  Netherlands  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
before  settling  their  affairs?^ 

Such  dismal  frivolity,  such  palsied  pride,  seems 
scarcely  credible ;  but  more  than  all  this  has  been  care- 
full}''  recorded  in  the  letters  of  the  friar. 

If  it  were  precipitation  to  spend  the  whole  year  1607 
in  forming  a  single  phrase,— to  wit,  that  the  arch- 
dukes and  the  king  would  treat  with  the  United  Prov- 
inces as  with  countries  to  which  they  made  no  preten- 
sions,— and  to  spend  the  best  part  of  another  year  in 
futile  efforts  to  recall  that  phrase — if  all  this  had  been 
recklessness  and  haste,  then  surely  the  most  sluggish 
canal  in  Holland  was  a  raging  cataract,  and  the  march 
of  a  glacier  electric  speed. 

iNIidsummer  had  arrived.  The  period  in  which  peace 
was  to  be  made  or  abandoned  altogether  had  passed. 
Jeannin  had  returned  from  his  visit  to  Paris ;  the 
Danish  envoys,  sent  to  watch  the  negotiations,  had  left 
The  Hague,  utterly  disgusted  with  a  puppet-show  all 
the  strings  of  which,  they  protested,  were  pulled  from 
tlie  T^ouvre.  Brother  John,  exasperated  by  the  super- 
human delays,  fell  sick  of  a  fever  at  Burgos,  and  was 
sent,  on  his  recovery,  to  the  court  at  Valladolid  to  be 

1  "An  existiniatioiicm  quoqxio  roi  facero  lit  diiitius  in  expccta- 
tione  rejjia'  voluntatis  rci^ii(jue  senatns-consulti  susjtensus  csset 
orbis  terrarum."  — GalliK'ci.  ubi  sup. 

-  Neycn's  letters  to  Spinola,  May  23,  1G08,  in  Gallucei,  362, 
363. 
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made  ill  again  by  the  same  cause,  and  still  there  came 
no  sound  from  the  government  of  Spain. ^ 

At  last  the  silence  was  broken.  Something  that  was 
called  the  voice  of  the  king  reached  the  ears  of  the 
archduke.  Long  had  he  wrestled  in  prayer  on  this 
great  subject,  said  Philip  III.,  fervently  had  he  be- 
sought the  Omnipotent  for  light.  He  had  now  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  should  not  fulfil  his  duty  to 
God,  nor  satisfy  his  own  strong  desire  for  maintain- 
ing the  Catholic  faith,  nor  preserve  his  self-respect, 
if  he  now  conceded  his  supreme  right  to  the  Confeder- 
ated Provinces  at  any  other  price  than  the  uncon- 
trolled exercise,  within  their  borders,  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  wished,  therefore,  as  obedient  son  of  the 
Church  and  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  fulfil  this  pri- 
mary duty,  untrammeled  by  any  human  consideration, 
by  any  profit  that  might  induce  him  toward  a  con- 
trary course.  That  which  he  had  on  other  occasions 
more  than  once  signified  he  now  confirmed.  His  mind 
was  fixed ;  this  was  his  last  and  immutable  deter- 
mination, that  if  the  confederates  should  permit  the 
free  and  public  exercise  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Roman  religion  to  all  such  as  wished  to  live  and  die 
in  it,  for  this  cause  so  grateful  to  God,  and  for  no 
other  reason,  he  also  would  permit  to  them  that  su- 
preme right  over  tlie  jirovinces,  and  that  authority 
which  now  belonged  to  himself.  Natives  and  resi- 
dents of  those  eouiiti'ii's  should  enjoy  liberty  just  so 
long  as  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  tlourished 
there,  and  not  one  day  nor  hour  longer. 

Philip  then  proceeded  fiatly  to  refuse  the  India  navi- 
gation, giving  reasons  very  satisfactoiw  to  himself  why 

1  Neyeu  to  Spiuola,  August  20,  1G08,  iu  Gallucci,  369. 
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the  provinces  ought  cheerfully  to  abstain  from  that 
traffic.  If  the  confederates,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
ditions thus  definitely  announced,  moved  by  their  in- 
nate pride  and  obstinacy,  and  relying  on  the  assistance 
of  their  allies,  should  break  off  the  negotiations,  then 
it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by 
Jeannin  to  Richardot,  and  conclude  a  truce  for  five 
or  six  years.  The  king  expressed  his  own  decided 
preference  for  a  truce  rather  than  a  peace,  and  his 
conviction  that  Jeannin  had  made  the  suggestion  by 
command  of  his  sovereign.^ 

The  negotiators  stood  exactly  where  they  did  when 
Friar  John,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  first  made  his 
bow  to  the  prince  and  Barneveldt  in  the  palace  at 
The  Hague. 

The  archduke,  on  receiving  at  last  this  peremptory 
letter  from  the  king,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  issue 
instructions  accordingly  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  The 
Hague.  A  decisive  conference  between  those  diplo- 
matists and  the  states'  commissioners  took  place  imme- 
diately afterward. 

It  was  on  the  20th  August. 

Although  it  liad  been  agreed  on  the  1st  May  to  break 
off  negotiations  on  the  ensuing  1st  August  should  no 
result  be  reached,  yet  three  weeks  beyond  that  period 
had  been  suffered  to  elapse,  under  a  tacit  agreement 
to  wait  a  little  longer  for  the  return  of  the  friar. 
President  Jeannin,  too,  had  gone  to  Paris  on  the  20th 
June,  to  receive  new  and  important  instructions,  ver- 
l.'al  and  written,  from  his  sovereign,  and  during  his 
absence  it  had  not  been  thought  exi)edient  to  transact 
nnieh  business.  Jeannin  retui-ned  to  The  Hague  on 
^  King  to  the  arclnlnkfs,  in  (JiiUucci,  365,  367, 
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the  15th  August,  and,  as  definite  instructions  from 
king  and  archduke  had  now  arrived,  there  seemed  no 
possibility  of  avoiding  an  explanation. 

The  Spanish  envoys  accordingly,  with  much  gravity, 
and  as  if  they  had  been  propounding  some  cheerful 
novelty,  announced  to  the  assembled  commissioners 
that  all  reports  hitherto  flying  about  as  to  the  Spanish 
king's  intentions  Avere  false. 

His  Majesty  had  no  intention  of  refusing  to  give  up 
the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  instructed  to  concede  that  sovereignty  freely 
and  frankly  to  my  lords  the  States-General— a  pearl 
and  a  precious  jewel,  the  like  of  which  no  prince  had 
ever  given  away  before.  Yet  the  king  desired  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  neither  cities  nor  anything  else  of 
value,  in  exchange.  He  asked  only  for  that  which 
was  indispensa])le  to  the  tranciuillity  of  his  conscience 
before  God,  to  wit,  the  reestablishment  in  those  coun- 
tries of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  religion.^  This 
there  could  surely  be  no  reasons  for  refusing.  They 
owed  it  as  a  return  for  the  generosity  of  the  king, 
they  owed  it  to  their  own  relatives,  they  owed  it  to 
the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  not  to  show  greater  ani- 
mosity to  the  ancient  religion  than  to  the  new  and  per- 
nicious sect  of  Anabaptists,  born  into  the  world  for 
the  express  purpose  of  destroying  em])ires :  they  owetl 
it  to  their  many  fellow-citi/cens,  who  would  otherwise 
be  driven  into  exile,  because  deprived  of  that  which  is 
dearest  to  humanity. - 

In  regard   to  the   East   India   navigation,   inasnnu^h 

1  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  150-160,  from  Sec.  Kes.  Stut.-Geu.     Gro- 
tius,  xvii.  775.     "Wageuac-r. 
-  Grotius,  ubi  sui). 
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as  the  provinces  had  no  right  whatever  to  it,  and  as 
no  other  prince  but  the  sovereign  of  Spain  had  any 
pretensions  to  it,  his  Majesty  expected  that  the  states 
would  at  once  desist  from  it.^ 

This  was  the  magnificent  result  of  twenty  months 
of  diplomacy.  As  the  king's  father  had  long  ago  flung 
away  the  pearl  and  precious  jewel  which  the  son  now 
made  a  merit  of  selling  to  its  proprietors  at  the  price 
of  their  life's  blood, — the  world's  commerce, — it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  Richardot,  while  communicat- 
ing this  preposterous  ultimatum,  could  have  kept  his 
countenance.  But  there  Avere  case-hardened  politi- 
cians on  both  sides.  The  proposition  was  made  and 
received  with  becoming  seriousness,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  states'  commissioners  to  make  no  answer  at  all 
on  that  occasion.  They  simply  promised  to  render 
their  report  to  the  States-General,  who  doubtless  would 
make  short  work  with  the  matter. 

They  made  their  report,  and  it  occasioned  a  tumult. 
Every  member  present  joined  in  a  general  chorus  of 
wrathful  denunciation.  The  Spanish  commissioners 
were  infamous  swindlers,  it  was  loudly  asserted.  There 
should  be  no  more  dealings  with  them  at  all.  Spain 
Avas  a  power  only  to  be  treated  with  on  the  battle-fleld. 
In  the  tempest  of  general  rage  no  one  would  listen  to 
argument,  no  one  asked  which  would  be  the  weaker, 
which  the  stronger  party,  what  resources  for  the  re- 
newed warfare  could  be  found,  or  who  would  be  tlie 
allies  of  the  Kepublic.  Hatred,  warlike  fury,  and 
scorn  at  the  duplicity  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  washed  every  more  politic  sentiment  away, 
and  metamorphosed  that  body  of  burghers  as  in  an 

1  Van  der  Kemp,  ubi  sup. 
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instant.  The  negotiations  should  be  broken  off,  not 
on  one  point,  but  on  all  points,  and  nothing  was  left 
but  to  prepare  instantly  for  Avar.^ 

Tliree  days  later,  after  the  French  and  English  am- 
bassadors, as  well  as  Prince  Maurice  and  Count  Louis 
William,  had  been  duly  consulted,  comparative  calm 
was  restored,  and  a  decisive  answer  was  unanimously 
voted  by  the  States-General.  The  proposition  of  the 
commissioners  was  simply  declared  to  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  sovereignty  and  freedom  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  announced  that,  if  it  should  be  persisted  in, 
the  whole  negotiation  might  be  considered  as  broken 
otY.  A  formal  answer  to  the  royal  propositions  would 
be  communicated  likewise  to  the  envoys  of  foreign 
l)o\vers,  in  order  that  the  royal  commissioners  might 
be  placed  completely  in  the  wrong. - 

On  the  25th  August  an  elaborate  response  was  ac- 
cordingly delivered  in  writing  by  the  states'  commis- 
sioners to  those  of  the  archdukes  and  king,  it  being 
at  the  same  time  declared  by  Barneveldt  and  his  col- 
leagues that  their  functions  were  ended,  and  that  this 
document,  emanating  from  the  States-General,  was  a 
sovereign  resolution,  not  a  diplomatic  note.^ 

The  contents  of  this  paper  may  be  inferi-ed  from  all 
that  has  been  previously  narrated.  The  Kepublic 
knew  its  own  mind,  and  had  always  expi'essed  itself 
with  distinctness.  The  S])anish  government  having  at 
last  been  brought  to  disclose  its  intentions,  thei-e  was 
an  end  to  the  nt'gotiations  for  peace.  The  rupture 
was  formally  announced. 

1  Jeainiiii,  i.  ^19. 

-  Vail  <ler  Kein]i,  ulii  sup.     Wa<rPiiaer,  ix.  3')7.  3.")8. 

^  See  the  paper  in  Motcmi,  00.").  GOG. 
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President  Jeannin  had  long  been  prepared  for  this 
result.  It  was  also  by  no  means  distasteful  to  him. 
A  peace  would  not  have  accorded  with  the  ulterior 
and  secretly  cherished  schemes  of  his  sovereign,  and 
during  his  visit  to  Paris  he  had  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing Henry  that  a  truce  would  be  far  the  most  advan- 
tageous solution  of  the  question,  so  far  as  his  interests 
were  concerned. 

For  it  had  been  precisely  during  that  midsunnner 
vacation  of  the  president  at  Paris  that  Henry  had 
completed  his  plot  against  the  liberty  of  the  Republic, 
of  which  he  professed  himself  the  only  friend.  An- 
other phase  of  Spanish  marriage-making  had  excited 
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his  ever-scheming  and  insidious  brain.  It  had  been 
proposed  that  the  second  son  of  the  Spanish  king 
should  espouse  one  of  Henry's  daughters. 

The  papal  nuncius  asked  what  benefit  the  King  of 
Spain  would  receive  for  his  share  in  case  of  the  mar- 
riage. The  French  king  replied  by  plainly  declaring 
to  the  nuncius  that  the  United  States  should  abstain 
from  and  renounce  all  navigation  to  and  commerce 
with  the  Indies,  and  should  permit  public  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  If  they  refused,  he  would  in- 
continently abandon  them  to  their  fate.  More  than 
this,  he  said,  could  not  honestly  be  expected  of  him.^ 

Surely  this  was  enough.  Honestly  or  dishonestly, 
what  more  could  Spain  expect  of  the  Republic's  best 
ally  than  that  he  should  use  all  his  efforts  to  bring 
her  back  into  Spanish  subjection,  should  deprive  her 
of  commerce  with  three  (luarters  of  the  world,  and 
compel  her  to  reestablish  the  religion  which  she  be- 
lieved, at  that  period,  to  be  incompatil)le  with  her  con- 
stitutional liberties?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
proliigate  or  heartless  course  than  the  one  pursued  at 
this  juncture  by  Henry.  Secretly  he  was  intriguing, 
upon  the  very  soil  of  the  Netherlands,  to  filch  from 
them  that  splendid  commerce  which  was  the  wonder 
of  the  age.  which  had  been  invented  and  created  by 

1  "  Le  nonce  avait  dcTnaiul^  an  roy  qncl  Itoncfico  recevrait  de 
sa  part  lo  Koy  d'Espagno  on  respect  des  mariages.  Et  ponr  parler 
plus  cdair  le  roy  deelara  au  nonce  que  les  Etats  se  deporteront  de 
touto  navigation  et  commerce  aux  Indes,  et  i)eniietlront  qnelqne 
exercise  public  de  la  foy  (^atholique  es  Provinces  I'liies,  on  a  faute 
de  ce  il  les  delaiss(>i'a  et  aliandnnnera  incontinent,  en  cpioy  il  dit 
estre  compris  tout  se  (pie  Ton  pent  Imnneteinent  jirereinii-e  de  luy 
pour  le  present."  — Extract  of  letter  oi  Pecijuius,  cited  in  Deventer, 
iii.  250. 
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Dutch  navigators  and  men  of  science,  which  was  the 
very  foundation  of  their  state,  and  without  which 
they  could  not  exist,  in  order  that  he  might  appro- 
priate it  to  himself  and  transfer  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  France,  while  at  Paris  he  was  solemnly  en- 
gaging himself  in  a  partnership  with  their  ancient  and 
deadly  enemy  to  rob  them  of  their  precious  and  nobly 
gained  liberty.  Was  better  proof  ever  afforded  that 
God  alone  can  protect  us  against  those  whom  we  trust  ? 
Who  was  most  dangerous  to  the  United  Provinces  dur- 
ing those  memorable  peace  negotiations,  Spain  the 
avowed  enemy,  or  France  the  friend? 

The  little  Republic  had  but  her  own  sword,  her  own 
brain,  and  her  own  purse  to  rely  upon.  Elizabeth  was 
dead,  and  James  loved  Spain  better  than  he  did  the 
Netherlands,  and  quiet  better  than  Spain.  "I  have 
told  you  often,"  said  Caron,  "and  I  say  it  once  more, 
the  Spaniard  is  lucky  that  he  has  such  a  peaceable 
king  as  this  to  deal  with  in  England. ' '  ^ 

The  details  of  the  new  marriage  project  were  ar- 
ranged at  Paris  between  the  nuncius,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  the  diplomatic  agent 
of  the  archdukes,  and  Henry's  ministers,  precisely  as 
if  there  had  been  no  negotiations  going  on  between  the 
states  and  Spain.  Yet  the  French  king  was  supposed 
to  be  the  nearest  friend  of  the  states,  and  was  con- 
sulted by  them  on  every  occasion,  while  his  most  inti- 
mate and  trusted  councilor,  the  ingenuous  Jeannin, 
whose  open  brow  was  stamped  with  sincerity,  was 
privy  to  all  their  most  secret  deliberations. 

But  the  statesman  thus  dealing  with  the  Hollanders 
under  such  a  mask  of  friendly  candor  knew  perfectly 

'  D^'vc-iit*'?.  iii.  2")3. 
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well  the  reason  why  his  government  preferred  a  truce 
to  a  peace.  Durinji;  a  prolonged  truce  the  two  royal 
children  would  grow  old  enough  for  the  consummation 
of  marriage,  and  the  states,  so  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
corrupted  and  cajoled  into  renouncing  their  liberty. 
All  the  Netherlands  would  be  then  formed  into  a  secun- 
dogeniture  for  Spain,  and  the  first  sovereign  would 
be  the  husband  of  a  French  princess.^     Even  as  an 

^  "Et  le  point  aviqiiel  nous  travaillons  maintenant  est  de  p^n^trer 
a  quoy  le  Roy  de  France  se  r^souldra  advenant  faulte  de  paix;  et 
tachons  de  faire  trouver  bon  a  ses  dits  ministres  qu'en  ce  cas  il 
abandonne  les  dits  Etats  et  empoigne  le  party  du  mariage  du  sec- 
ond fils  d'Espaigne  aveeq  I'une  de  ses  filles  aux  conditions  ja  pro- 
posees  ;  pour  a  quoy  les  induire  sert  de  beaucoup  de  les  avoir  men^ 
jusques  la  qu'ils  confessent  y  avoir  de  la  raison,  equity  et  justice 
es  conditions  eoncernans  la  religion  et  la  navigation  aux  Indes, 
soubs  lesquelles  I'on  est  content  de  quitter  la  souverainet^  des 
dites  provinces ;  ce  qu'aussi  le  roy  mesme  advoua  assez  cl^rement 
en  ma  derniere  audience.  Et  sur  ce  a  resparti  qii'estans  les  dites 
conditions  telles,  il  auroit  juste  occasion  de  s'offenser  et  retirer 
des  dits  Estats  s'il  ne  s'y  aceomodaient,  il  me  dit  qu'il  s'entendoit 
eomme  cela.  .  .  .  Et  se  resolvant  le  roy  a  cest  abandon  et  de- 
laissement  des  dits  Estats,  le  dit  Don  Pedro  m'a  dit  qu'il  a  pouvoir 
d'accorder  en  tel  cas  le  dit  mariage  avecq  I'investiture  des  Pais- 
Bas  et  aultres  conditions  plus  fortes  pour  asseurer  le  roy  qu'iceulx 
pays  demeuront  s^parcz  de  la  couronne  d'Espaigne.  Mais  il  sem- 
ble  a  aulcuns  des  ministres  qu'ji  faulte  de  paix  le  plus  expedient 
sera  do  faire  uno  longue  treve  aveeq  les  dits  Estats  et  cependant 
arrester  le  dit  mariage  et  attendre  le  temps  de  consomraation 
d'icelluy  et  de  la  lignee  qui  en  pourra  proeeder.  Auquel  cas  le  roy 
tres  Cliretien  ne  seroit  seulement  content  d'abandonner  les  dits 
Etats,  mais  encore  de  tonir  la  main  a  les  faire  rejoindre  aux 
aultres  provinces  de  rol)cyssance  de  votre  altesse."  — Pocquius  to 
the  arcliduko,  August  IS,  IGOS.  in  Deveiitor,  iii.  2r)0-252. 

Two  months  before  Pecquius  had  written  that  tlie  Due  de  Sully 
had  been  feeling  his  pulse  in  regard  to  a  truce  in  the  Netherlands 
with  reference  to  tlieso  marriage  projects  (ibid.). 
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object  of  ambition,  the  prize  to  be  secured  by  so  much 
procrastination  and  so  much  treachery  was  paltry. 

When  the  Spanish  commissioners  came  to  the  French 
and  English  ambassadors  accordingly,  complaining  of 
the  abrupt  and  peremptory  tone  of  the  states'  reply, 
the  suggestion  of  conferences  for  truce,  in  place  of 
fruitless  peace  negotiations,  was  made  at  once,  and 
of  course  favorably  received.  It  was  soon  afterward 
laid  before  the  States-General.  To  this  end,  in  truth, 
Richardot  and  his  colleagues  had  long  been  secretly 
tending.  Moreover,  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
but  secretly  discussed  long  before  between  Jeannin 
and  Barneveldt. 

The  French  and  English  ambassadors,  accordingly, 
on  the  27th  August,  came  before  the  States-General, 
and  made  a  formal  proposition  for  the  opening  of 
negotiations  for  a  truce.  They  advised  the  adoption 
of  this  course  in  the  strongest  manner.  "Let  the  truce 
be  made  with  you,"  they  said,  "as  with  free  states, 
over  which  the  king  and  the  areluhikes  have  no  preten- 
sions, with  the  understanding  that  during  the  time  of 
the  truce  you  are  to  have  free  commerce  as  well  to  the 
Indies  as  to  Spain  and  the  obedient  Netherlands,  and 
to  every  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  that  you  are 
to  retain  all  that  you  possess  at  present,  and  that  such 
other  conditions  are  to  be  added  as  you  may  find  it  I'ea- 
sonable  to  impose.  During  this  period  of  leisure  you  will 
have  time  to  put  your  affairs  in  order,  to  i)ay  your 
debts,  and  to  reform  your  govei'nmeiit,aMd  if  you  remain 
united,  the  triiee  will  change  into  an  absolute  peace."  ^ 

Maurice  was  more  iiKJigiiant  when  the  new  scheme 
was  brought  to  his  notice  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 

1  Jeainiin,  i.  827. 
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and  used  more  violent  language  in  opposing  a  truce 
than  he  had  been  used  to  employ  when  striving  against 
a  peace.  To  be  treated  with,  as  with  a  free  state,  and 
to  receive  permission  to  trade  with  the  outside  world 
until  the  truce  should  expire,  seemed  to  him  a  sorry 
result  for  the  Republic  to  accept. 

The  state  council  declared,  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  that  the  principal  points  and 
contlitions  which  had  been  solemnly  fixed,  before  the 
states  had  consented  to  begin  the  negotiations,  had 
been  disputed  with  infinite  effrontery  and  shameless- 
ness  by  the  enemy. ^  The  pure  and  perfect  sovereignty 
notoriously  included  religion  and  navigation  to  any 
part  of  the  world ;  antl  the  Republic  would  never  con- 
sent to  any  discussion  of  truce  unless  these  points 
were  confirmed  beforehand  with  the  Si:)aiiish  king's 
signature  and  seal. 

This  resolution  of  the  council — a  body  which  stood 
much  under  the  infiuenee  of  the  Nassaus— was  adopted 
next  day  by  tlie  States-General,  and  dul}^  communi- 
cated to  the  friendly  ambassadors. - 

The  foreign  commissioners,  when  apprised  of  Ibis 
decision,  begged  for  six  weeks'  time  in  order  to  be 
able  to  hear  from  Madrid. 

Even  the  peace  party  was  disgusted  with  this  im- 
pertinence. Maurice  boiled  over  with  wrath.  The 
ambassadors  I'econnnended  compliance  with  the  pro- 
posal. Their  advice  was  discussed  in  the  States-Gen- 
eral, eighty  members  being  present,  l)esides  Maurice 
and  Louis  William.  The  stadholder  made  a  violent 
and  indignant  speech."' 

^  '■' Vcrnioctclyk  cii  oiilu'sehaemd." 

-  Van  <ler  Ke!n]>,  iii.  IGO,  ]t;2.  3  ji.i,]..  40. 
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He  was  justified  in  his  vehemence.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  perfidy  of  their  great  ally. 

"I  know  that  the  King  of  France  calculates  thus," 
wrote  Aertsens  at  that  moment  from  Paris:  "  'If  the 
truce  lasts  seven  years,  my  son  will  be  old  enough  to 
accomplish  the  proposed  marriage,  and  they  will  be 
obliged  to  fulfil  their  present  offers.  Otherwise  I 
would  break  the  truce  in  the  Netherlands,  and  my  own 
peace  with  them,  in  order  to  take  from  the  Spaniard 
by  force  what  he  led  me  to  hope  from  alliance.'  Thus 
it  is,"  continued  the  states'  envoy,  "that  his  Majesty 
condescends  to  propose  to  us  a  truce,  which  may  have  a 
double  interpretation,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  strongest,  and  thus  our  commonwealth  will  be  kept 
in  perpetual  disquiet,  without  knowing  whether  it  is 
sovereign  or  not.  Nor  will  it  be  sovereign  unless  it 
shall  so  please  our  neighbor,  who  by  this  means  will 
always  keep  his  foot  upon  our  throat."  ^ 

"To  treat  with  the  states  as  if  they  were  free,"  said 
Henry  to  the  nuncius  soon  afterward,  "is  not  to  make 
them  free.  This  clause  does  no  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  except  for  the  time  of  the 
truce."  Aertsens  taxed  the  l\iiig  with  having  said 
this.  His  Majesty  flatly  denied  it.  The  republican 
envoy  bluntly  adduced  the  testimony  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Venice  and  of  Wiirleiubei'g.  The  king  flew 
into  a  rage  on  seeing  tliat  his  secfets  had  been  divnlged, 
and  bui'st  out  with  tliese  woi'ds:  "What  you  demand 
is  not  reasonable.  You  wish  the  King  of  Spa.in  to 
r»Miounc(^  his  rights  in  order  to  art'ive  at  a  truce.  You 
wish  to  dictate  the  law  to  him.  11'  you  had  just  gained 
foui"  bailies  ovei-  him.  you  could  nol  demand  more. 
'  rnnvspondriHT  ill  DtvciihT,  iii.  262-267. 
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I  have  always  held  you  for  sovereigns,  because  I  am 
your  friend,  but  if  you  would  judge  by  equity  and  jus- 
tice, you  are  not  sovereigns.  It  is  not  reasonable  that 
the  King  of  Spain  should  quit  the  sovereignty  for  al- 
ien ys,  and  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  having  it  so 
long  as  the  treaty  shall  last.  "^ 

Here  was  playing  at  sovereignty  with  a  vengeance. 
Sovereignty  was  a  rattle  for  the  states  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  until  the  royal  infants,  French  and  Span- 
ish, should  be  grown  old  enough  to  take  the  sovereignty 
for  good.  Truly  this  was  indeed  keeping  the  Republic 
under  the  king's  heel  to  be  crushed  at  his  pleasure, 
as  Aertsens,  with  just  bitterness,  exclaimed. 

Two  days  were  passed  at  The  Hague  in  vehement 
debate.  The  deputies  of  Zealand  withdrew.  The  dep- 
uties from  Holland  were  divided,  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  agreed  to  listen  to  propositions  of  truce,  pro- 
vided the  freedom  of  the  United  Provinces — not  under 
conditions  nor  during  a  certain  period,  but  simply  and 
for  all  time — sliould  be  recognized  beforehand. - 

It  was  further  decided  on  the  14tli  September  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  month  for  the  answer  from 
Spain. 

After  the  1st  October  it  was  distinctly  intimated  to 
the  Spanish  commissioners  that  they  must  at  once 
leave  the  count i-y  unless  the  kin<i  had  then  acknow- 
ledged the  absolute  ind(^pendence  of  the  provinces. •'' 

A  suggestion  which  had  been  made  by  these  diplo- 
matists to  prolong  tli(^  actually  existing  armistice  into 
a  truce  of  seven  yeai's.  a  step  which  they  professed 
themselves   willing   to    take   upon    their   own    responsi- 

1  Dovontor,  uhi  snp.  -  Waii:('iiaer,  ix.  378-380. 

^  Van  dor  Komi),  iii.  41. 
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bility,  had  been  scornfully  rejected  by  the  states.  It 
was  already  carrying  them  far  enough  away,  they 
said,  to  take  them  away  from  a  peace  to  a  truce,  which 
was  something  far  less  secure  than  a  peace,  but  the 
continuance  of  this  floating,  uncertain  armistice  would 
be  the  most  dangerous  insecurity  of  all.  This  would  be 
going  from  firm  land  to  slippery  ice,  and  from  slip- 
pery ice  into  the  water.  By  such  a  process  they  Avould 
have  neither  war  nor  peace,  neither  liberty  of  govern- 
ment nor  freedom  of  commerce,  and  they  luianimously 
refused  to  listen  to  any  such  schemes.* 

During  the  fortnight  which  followed  this  provisional 
consent  of  the  states,  the  prince  redoubled  his  efforts 
to  counteract  the  Barneveldt  party. 

He  was  determined,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  that  the 
United  Netherlands  should  never  fall  back  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  He  had  long  maintained  the  im- 
possibility of  effecting  their  thorough  independence 
except  by  continuing  fhe  war,  and  had  only  with  re- 
luctance accjuiesced  in  the  arginnents  of  the  French 
ambassadors  in  favor  of  peace  negotiations.  As  to  the 
truce,  he  vehemently  assured  those  envoys  that  it  was 
but  a  trap.  How  could  the  Xetherlanders  know  who 
their  friends  migbt  be  when  the  truce  should  have  ex- 
pired, and  under  what  unfavorable  auspices  they 
might  not  be  compelled  to  resume  hostilities  ? - 

As  if  he  had  been  actually  present  at  the  council- 
l)oards  in  Madrid  and  Valladolitl,  or  had  been  reading 
the  secret  letters  of  Friar  John  to  Spinola,  he  affirmed 
that  the  only  object  of  Spain  was  to  recruit  her 
strength  and  improve  her  finances,  now  entii'ely  ex- 
hausted, lie  believed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  peo- 
1  Metc-ren,  006,  007.  ^  Jeaniiin,  i.  889  seq. 
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pie  of  the  provinces,  after  they  should  have  once 
become  accustomed  to  repose,  would  shrink  from  ex- 
chanpring  their  lucrative  pursuits  for  war,  and  would 
prefer  to  fall  back  under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  During 
the  truce  they  would  object  to  the  furnishing  of  neces- 
sary contributions  for  garrison  expenses,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  most  important  cities  and 
strongholds,  especially  those  on  the  frontier,  which 
were  mainly  inhabited  by  Catholics,  would  become  in- 
secure. Being  hostile  to  a  government  which  only 
controlled  them  by  force,  they  would  with  difficulty 
be  kept  in  check  by  diminished  gai-risons,  unless  they 
should  obtain  liberty  of  Catholic  worship.^ 

It  is  a  dismal  proof  of  the  inability  of  a  leading 
mind,  after  half  a  century's  war,  to  comprehend  the 
true  lesson  of  the  war,  that  toleration  of  the  Koman 
religion  seemed  to  Maurice  an  entirely  inadmissible 
idea.  The  [)rince  could  not  rise  to  the  height  on 
which  his  illustrious  father  had  stood;  and  those  about 
him,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  hostility  to  Catholi- 
cism, denounced  Barneveklt  and  Arminius  as  no  better 
than  traitors  and  atheists.  In  the  eyes  of  the  extreme 
party,  the  mighty  war  had  been  waged,  not  to  libei'ate 
human  thought,  but  to  enforce  predestination;  and 
heretics  to  Calvinism  were  as  otfensive  in  tlieir  eyes  as 
Jews  and  Saracens  had  ever  been  to  T()r(|ueiua(la. 

The  reasons  were  unanswerable  for  the  refusal  of 
the  states  to  l)in(l  tliemselves  to  a  foreign  sovereign  in 
regard  to  the  interior  administration  of  Iheir  eonniion- 
wealth;  l)ut  that  tliversity  of  religious  worship  should 
be  considered  incompatible  with  the  health  of  the 
young  Republic,  that  the  men  wlio  had  so  bravely 
1  Jeaiinin,  i.  889  set]. 
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fought  the  Spanish  Inquisition  should  now  claim  their 
own  right  of  inquisition  into  the  human  conscience, 
this  was  almost  enough  to  create  despair  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  world's  progress.  The  seed  of  in- 
tellectual advancement  is  slow  in  ripening,  and  it  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  that  the  generation  which 
plants — often  but  half  conscious  of  the  mightiness  of 
its  work — is  not  the  generation  which  reaps  the  har- 
vest. But  all  mankind  at  last  inherits  what  is  sown 
in  the  blood  and  tears  of  a  few.  That  government, 
whether  regal  or  democratic,  should  dare  to  thrust 
itself  between  man  and  his  ]\Iaker ;  that  the  state,  not 
satisfied  with  interfering  in  a  thousand  superfluous 
ways  with  the  freedom  of  individual  human  action  in 
the  business  of  life,  should  combine  with  the  Church 
to  reduce  human  thought  to  slavery  in  regard  to  the 
sacred  interests  of  eternity,  was  one  day  to  be  esteemed 
a  blasphemous  presumption  in  lands  which  deserved 
to  call  themselves  free.  But  that  hour  had  not  yet 
come. 

"If  the  garrisons  should  be  weakened,"  said  the 
prince,  "nothing  could  be  expected  from  the  political 
fidelity  of  the  town  populations  in  question,  unless 
th(.'y  should  be  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  own  reli- 
gion. But  the  states  could  hardly  be  disposed  to  grant 
this  voluntarily,  for  fear  of  injuring  tlie  general  se- 
curity and  violating  the  laws  of  the  connnonwe;ilth, 
built  as  it  is  upon  a  foundation  Mhich  cannot  suffci- 
Ibis  diversity  in  the  public  exercise  of  religion.  Al- 
ready," continued  Maurice,  "there  are  tbe  seeds  of 
dissension  in  the  f)r<)vinees  and  in  the  cities,  sui'e  to 
T'i[)en  in  the  idleness  iind  repose  of  ])eaee  to  nn  open 
division.     Tliis  would   give  tlie  enemy  a  means  f)f  in- 
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triguing  with  and  corrupting  those  who  are  already 
wickedly  inclined."^ 

Thus  in  the  year  1608  the  head  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, the  son  of  William  the  Silent,  seemed  to  express 
himself  in  favor  of  continuing  a  horrible  war,  not  to 
maintain  the  political  independence  of  his  country, 
but  to  prevent  Catholics  from  acciuiring  the  right  of 
publicly  worshiping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  prince,  whose  patriot- 
ism was  as  pure  and  unsullied  as  his  sword,  to  con- 
found his  motives  with  his  end.  He  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  liberty  of  religious  worship,  to  be  acquired 
during  the  truce,  would  inevitably  cause  the  United 
Provinces  to  fall  once  more  under  the  Spanish  yoke. 
The  French  ambassador,  with  whom  he  conferred 
every  day,  never  doubted  his  sincerity.  Gelderland, 
Friesland,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  five 
provinces  out  of  the  united  seven,  the  prince  declared 
to  be  chiefly  inhabited  by  Catholics.  They  had  only 
entered  the  union,  he  said,  because  compelled  by  force. 
They  could  only  be  kept  in  the  union  by  force,  unless 
allowed  freedom  of  religion.  His  inference  from  such 
a  lamentable  state  of  affairs  was.  not  that  the  experi- 
ment of  liberty  of  religious  worship  should  be  tried, 
but  that  1he  garrisons  throughout  the  five  i)r()vine('S 
ought  to  be  I'l'doubk'd  and  the  war  with  Spain  indefi- 
nitely, waged.  The  ju-esident  was  likewise  of  ojiinion 
that  "a  revolt  of  these  five  pi'ininees  against  the 
union  might  be  at  any  momeni  expected,  ill  disposed 
as  they  were  to  recognize^  a  sovereiuiity  which  abolished 
their   religion."     Being   himself   a    Catholic,    howevef, 

1  .Tciiimiii,  i.  .'^S'.>  siMi. 
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it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  make  a  different 
deduction  from  that  of  the  prince,  and  warmly  recom- 
mend, not  more  garrisons,  but  more  liberty  of  worship.^ 

Thus  the  very  men  who  were  ready  to  dare  all  and 
to  sacrifice  all  in  behalf  of  their  country  really  believed 
themselves  providing  for  the  imperishable  security  of 
the  commonwealth  by  placing  it  on  the  narrow  basis 
of  religious  intolerance. 

Maurice,  not  satisfied  with  making  these  vehement 
arguments  against  the  truce  in  his  conferences  with  the 
envoys  of  the  French  and  British  sovereigns,  employed 
the  brief  interval  yet  to  elapse  before  definitely  break- 
ing off  or  resuming  the  conferences  with  the  Span- 
ish commissioners  in  making  vigorous  appeals  to  the 
country. 

"The  weal  or  woe  of  the  United  Provinces  for  all 
time,"  he  said,  "is  depending  on  the  present  transac- 
tions.- Weigh  well  the  reasons  we  urge,  and  make  use 
of  those  which  seem  to  you  convincing.  You  know 
that  the  foe,  according  to  liis  old  deceitful  manner, 
laid  down  very  specious  conditions  at  the  beginning, 
in  order  to  induce  my  lords  the  States-General  to 
treat. 

"If  the  king  and  the  archdukes  sincerely  mean  to 
relinquish  absolutely  their  pretensions  to  these  prov- 
inces, they  can  certainly  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
honest  and  convenient  words  to  express  their  intention. 

1  Thus  Jeaniiin  (i.  891,  892)  reported  in  his  letters  to  Villeroy 
tlie  prince's  conversation,  yet  ccrtaiiily  the  prince  ■\vas  erroneously 
or  falsely  quoted.     Compare  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  43. 

-  Tlie  lett-r,  dated  September  21,  1G08,  is  pul)lislied  in  full  by 
Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  IGG-lTl.  It  is  less  accurately  given  by  Meteren, 
GdG-GOS. 
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As  they  are  seeking  other  phrases  than  the  usual  and 
straightforward  ones,  they  give  certain  proof  that  they 
mean  to  keep  back  from  us  the  substance.  They  are 
trying  to  cheat  us  with  dark,  dubious,  loosely  screwed 
terms,^  which  secure  nothing  and  bind  to  nothing.  If 
it  be  wise  to  trust  the  welfare  of  our  state  to  am- 
biguous words,  you  can  judge  according  to  your  own 
discretion. 

"Recognition  of  our  sovereignty  is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  these  negotiations. 

"Let  every  man  be  assured  that,  with  such  mighty 
enemies,  we  can  do  nothing  by  halves.  We  cannot 
afford  to  retract,  mutilate,  or  moderate  our  original 
determination.  He  who  swerves  from  the  straight 
road  at  the  beginning  is  lost ;  he  who  stumbles  at  the 
first  step  is  apt  to  fall  down  the  whole  staircase.  If, 
on  account  of  imaginable  necessity,  we  postpone  that 
most  vital  point,  the  assurance  of  our  freedom,  we 
shall  very  easily  allow  less  important  points  to  pass 
nuister.-  and  at  last  come  tamely  into  the  path  of 
reconciliation.  That  was  exactly  the  danger  which 
our  ancestors  in  similar  negotiations  always  feared, 
and  against  which  we,  too,  have  always  done  our  best 
to  guard  ourselves. 

"Wherefore,  if  the  preservation  of  our  beloved  fa- 
therland is  dear  to  you,  I  exhort  you  to  maintain  that 
gre.it  fundamental  I'csolution  at  all  times  and  against 
all  men.  even  if  this  should  cause  the  (k'pjirture  of  the 
enemy's  conunissioncr's.  What  can  you  expect  from 
them  but  evil  fruit?" 

lie    then    advised    all    tlu'    estates    and    magistracies 

1   '"Op  scliroeveii  pi'sti'ldo  wooi-ilt'ii  cii  tfvnioii.'' 

-  "  Geriiigere  puiiktcn  odk  ■\vil  door  de  moiisteriiig  passeren." 
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which  he  was  addressing  to  instruct  their  deputies,  at 
the  approaching  session  of  the  States-General,  to  hold 
on  to  the  first  article  of  the  often-cited  preliminary 
resolution  without  allowing  one  syllable  to  be  altered. 
Otherwise  nothing  could  save  the  commonwealth  from 
dire  and  notorious  confusion.  Above  all,  he  entreated 
them  to  act  in  entire  harmony  and  confidence  with  him- 
self and  his  cousin,  even  as  they  had  ever  done  with 
his  illustrious  father. 

Certainly  the  prince  fully  deserved  the  confidence 
of  the  states,  as  well  for  his  own  signal  services  and 
chivalrous  self-devotion  as  for  the  unexampled  sacri- 
fices and  achievements  of  William  the  Silent.  His 
words  had  the  true  patriotic  ring  of  his  father's  fi*e- 
(juent  and  eloquent  appeals ;  and  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  give  these  extracts  from  his  discourse,  because  com- 
paratively few  of  such  utterances  of  Maurice  have 
been  preserved,  and  because  it  gives  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  condition  of  the  Republic  and  the  state  of  par- 
lies at  that  momentous  epoch.  It  was  not  merely  the 
fate  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  the  (luestion  of 
])eace  or  war  between  the  little  Republic  and  its  heredi- 
tary enemy  that  were  upon  the  issue.  The  peace  of  all 
(.'hristendom,  the  most  considerable  material  interests 
of  civilization,  and  the  highest  political  and  moral 
{)rincip]es  that  can  influence  human  action,  were  in- 
volved in  those  negotiations. 

There  were  not  wanting  many  to  impeach  the  purity 
of  the  stadholder's  motives.  As  admiral  or  captain- 
general  he  received  high  salaries,  besides  a  tenth  part 
ol'  all  pri/.e-moiK^y  gained  at  sea  by  the  fleets,  or  of 
I'linsoin  and  ])lackmail  on  land  by  the  armies  of  the 
Repul)lic.     His  i)rofession,  his  ambition,  his  delights, 
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were  llioso  of  a  soldier.  As  a  soldier  in  a  ^reat  war 
he  was  more  necessary  to  his  countrymen  than  he  could 
expect  to  be  as  a  statesman  in  time  of  peace.  But 
nothin»ii:  ever  ai)peared,  in  public  or  in  private,  which 
threw  a  reasonable  suspicion  upon  his  lofty  patriot- 
ism. Peace  he  had  always  believed  to  be  difficult  of 
attainment.  It  had  now  been  proved  impossible.  A 
li'uce  he  honestly  considered  a  pitfall  of  destruction, 
and  he  denounced  it,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  language 
of  energetic  conviction.  lie  never  alluded  to  his  pe- 
cuniary losses  in  case  peace  should  be  made.  His  dis- 
interested patriotism  was  the  fre([uent  subject  of 
conniient  in  the  most  secret  letters  of  the  French  ambas- 
sadors to  the  king.  He  had  repeatedly  refused  enor- 
mous otf'ers  if  he  Avould  forsake  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
])ublic.  The  King  of  France  was  ever  ready  to  tempt 
him  with  bribes,  such  as  had  proved  most  efficacious 
with  men  as  highly  born  and  as  highly  placed  as  a 
cadet  of  the  house  of  Orange-Xassau.  But  there  is  no 
record  that  Jeannin  assailed  him  at  this  crisis  with 
such  temptations,  although  it  has  not  been  })retended 
that  the  prince  was  obdurate  to  the  influence  of  Mam- 
mon when  that  deity  could  be  openly  approached. 

That  Maurice  loved  power,  pelf,  and  war  can  hardly 
be  denied.  That  he  had  a  mounting  ambition  ;  that 
he  thought  a  monarchy  foundetl  upon  1he  histoi'ical 
institutions  and  charters  of  the  ])r()vinees  might  be 
better  than  the  burglier  aristocracy  whicli.  under  the 
lead  of  Bai'ticNrldl.  was  estal)lishing  itself  in  the  coun- 
try; that  he  knew  no  candidate  so  eligible  for  such 
a  throne  as  his  fathei-'s  son  — all  this  is  highly  pi'obable 
and  scarcely  surprising.  But  that  such  sentiments  or 
asi)iratit)ns  caused  him  to  swei've  the  ninth  i)art  of  a 
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hair  from  what  he  considered  the  direct  path  of  duty ; 
that  he  determined  to  fight  out  the  great  fight  with 
Spain  and  Rome  until  the  states  were  free  in  form,  in 
name,  and  in  fact,  only  that  he  might  then  usurp  a 
sovereignty  which  would  otherwise  revert  to  Philip  of 
Spain  or  be  snatched  by  Henry  of  Navarre— of  all 
this  there  is  no  proof  whatever. 

The  language  of  Louis  William  to  the  provinces 
under  his  government  was  quite  as  vigorous  as  the 
appeals  of  Maurice.^ 

During  the  brief  interval  remaining  before  the  com- 
missioners should  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
states  or  take  their  departure,  the  press  throughout 
the  Netherlands  was  most  active.  Pamphlets  fell  thick 
as  hail.  The  peace  party  and  the  war  party  contended 
with  each  other,  over  all  the  territory  of  the  provinces, 
as  vigorously  as  the  troops  of  Fuentes  or  Bucquoy 
had  ever  battled  with  the  columns  of  Bax  and  j\Ieet- 
kerken.  The  types  of  BlaauAv  and  Plantin  were  as 
effective  during  the  brief  armistice  as  pike  and  har- 
quebus in  the  field,  but  unfortunately  they  were  used 
by  Netherlanders  against  each  other.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  each  party  impeached  the  motives  as  well  as 
the  actions  of  its  antag(mist.  The  adherents  of  the 
advocate  accused  the  stadholder  of  desiring  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  for  personal  aims.  They  averred 
that  six  thousand  men  for  guarding  the  rivers  would 
be  n(H'essary,  in  addition  to  the  forty-five  thousand 
men  now  kept  constantly  on  foot.  They  placed  the 
rcciuisite  monthly  expenses,  if  hostilities  were  resumed, 
at  eight  hundred  thousand  florins,  while  they  pointed 
to  the  twenty-seven  million  of  debt,  over  and  above 
1  His  letter  is  i)uWished  by  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  174-176. 
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the  eight  million  due  to  the  British  crown,  as  a  burden 
under  which  the  Republic  could  scarcely  stagger  much 
longer.^  Such  figures  seem  modest  enough  as  the  price 
of  a  war  of  independence. 

Familiar  with  the  gigantic  budgets  of  our  own  day, 
we  listen  with  something  like  wonder,  now  that  two 
centuries  and  a  half  have  passed,  to  the  fierce  denun- 
ciations by  the  war  party  of  these  figures  as  wilful 
fictions.  Science  has  made  in  that  interval  such  gigan- 
tic strides.  The  awful  intellect  of  man  may  at  last 
make  war  impossible  for  his  physical  strength.  He 
can  forge,  but  cannot  wield,  the  hammer  of  Thor;  nor 
has  science  yet  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Without  it,  what  exchequer  can  accept  chronic  warfare 
and  escape  bankruptcy?  After  what  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  these  latest  days,  the  sieges  and  battles  of 
that  distant  epoch  seem  like  the  fights  of  pygmies  and 
cranes.  Already  an  eighty  years'  war,  such  as  once 
was  waged,  has  become  inconceivable.  Let  two  more 
centuries  pass  away,  and  perhaps  a  three  week's  cam- 
paign may  exhaust  an  empire.- 

INIeantiine  the  war  of  words  continued.  A  procla- 
mation with  ])eiialties  was  issued  by  tlie  states  against 
the  epidemic  plamie  of  pamplilets,  or  "blue  books," 
as  those  publications  wei-e  called  in  Holland/'  but  with 
little  result.^  It  was  not  deemed  consistent  with  lil)- 
erty  by  those  repul)licans  to  put  chains  on  the  press 
because  its  utterances  might  occasionally  be  distaste- 

^  Waccuacr,  ix.  377. 
-  This  -was  writtcTi  in  ^^a^('}l.  ISGG. 

-^  '•  Blaauw  bookje.''  Was  tlir  plira<i_' (lerivi'(l  frDni  the  name  of 
the  frreat  pT'inter  T51aau\v? 

'  Groot  I'hikkaat  Buck,  i.  d.  kcil.  4;j7.     Wageuaer,  ix.  373. 
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I'ul  to  magistrates.^  The  writers,  printers,  and  sellers 
of  the  blue  books  remained  unpunished  and  snapped 
their  fingers  at  the  placard. 

We  have  seen  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Nassaus 
and  their  adherents  by  public  appeals  and  private  con- 
versation to  defeat  all  schemes  of  truce.  The  people 
were  stirred  by  the  eloquence  of  the  two  stadholders. 
They  were  stung  to  fury  against  Spain  and  against 
Barneveldt  by  the  waspish  effusions  of  the  daily  press. 
The  magistrates  remained  calm  and  took  part  by  con- 
siderable majorities  with  Barneveldt.  That  statesman, 
while  exercising  almost  autocratic  influence  in  the  es- 
tates, became  more  and  more  odious  to  the  humbler 
classes,  to  the  Nassaus,  and  especially  to  the  Calvinist 
clergy.  He  was  denounced  as  a  papist,  an  atheist,  a 
traitor,  because  striving  for  an  honorable  peace  with 
the  foe,  and  because  admitting  the  possibility  of  more 
than  one  road  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  doubt 
the  infallibility  of  Calvin  was  as  heinous  a  crime,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  accusers,  as  to  kneel  to  the  host.  Peter 
Titelmann,  half  a  century  earlier,  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  a  thousand  martyrs,  seemed  hardly  a  more 
loathsome  object  to  all  Netherlanders  than  the  advo- 
cate now  appeared  to  his  political  enemies,  thus  dar- 
ing to  preach  religious  toleration,  and  boasting  of 
humble  ignorance  as  the  safest  creed.-  Alas !  we 
must  always  have  something  to  persecute,  and  indi- 
vidual man  is  never  so  convinced  of  his  own  wisdom 

1  "  Alzo  het  strong  onderzocken  naar  scliryvers  en  vers])reit]en 
voor  strydig  met  de  \Tyheid  aangezion  en  daerom  gemyd  ^veI•dt.''— 
Wagenaer,  ix.  373. 

-  "Nil  scire  tutissima  fides."  — Device  of  the  Olden-Barneveldt 
family  (vide  vol.  i.  of  tliis  work,  p.  395). 
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as  when  dealirifi;  with  subjects  beyond  human  com- 
prehension. 

Unfortunately,  however,  while  the  great  advocate 
was  clear  in  his  conscience,  he  had  scarcely  clean 
hands.  He  had  very  recently  accepted  a  present  of 
twenty  thousand  florins  from  the  King  of  France. 
That  this  was  a  bribe  by  which  his  services  were  to 
be  purchased  for  a  cause  not  in  harmony  with  his  own 
convictions  it  would  be  unjust  to  say.  We  of  a  later 
generation,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  looking 
through  the  portfolio  of  President  Jeannin,  and  of 
learning  the  secret  intentions  of  that  diplomatist  and 
of  his  master,  can  fully  understand,  how^ever,  that 
there  was  more  than  sufficient  cause  at  the  time  for 
suspecting  the  purity  of  the  great  advocate's  conduct. 
We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  secret  instructions  of 
Henry  gave  his  plenipotentiaries  almost  unlimited 
power  to  buy  up  as  many  influential  personages  in  the 
Netherlands  as  could  be  purchased.  So  they  would 
assist  in  making  the  king  master  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces at  the  proper  moment  there  was  scarcely  any 
price  that  he  was  not  willing  to  pay. 

Especially  Prince  Maurice,  his  cousin,  and  the  ad- 
vocate of  Holland  were  to  be  secured  by  life-pensions, 
property,  offices,  and  dignities,  all  which  Jeannin 
might  ofl^'er  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount,  if  by  such 
means  those  great  personages  could  possibly  be  induced 
to  perform  the  king's  work. 

There  is  no  record  that  the  president  ever  held  out 
such  baits  at  this  epoch  to  the  prince.  There  could 
never  be  a  doubt,  however,  in  any  one's  mind  that  if 
the  political  chief  of  the  Orange-Xassau  house  ever 
wished    to    make    himself    the    instrument    by    which 
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France  should  supplant  Spain  in  the  tyranny  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  might  always  name  his  own  price. 
Jeannin  never  insulted  him  with  any  such  trading 
propositions.  As  for  Barneveldt,  he  avowed  long 
years  afterward  that  he  had  accepted  the  twenty  thou- 
sand florins,  and  that  the  king  had  expressly  exacted 
secrecy  in  regard  to  the  transaction.  He  declared, 
however,  that  the  money  was  a  reward  for  public  ser- 
vices rendered  by  him  to  the  French  government  ten 
years  before,  in  the  course  of  his  mission  to  France  at 
the  time  of  the  peace  of  Vervins.  The  reward  had 
been  promised  in  1598,  and  the  pledge  was  fulfilled  in 
1608.  In  accepting  wages  fairly  earned,  however,  he 
protested  that  he  had  bound  himself  to  no  dishonorable 
service,  and  that  he  had  never  exchanged  a  word  with 
Jeannin  or  with  any  man  in  regard  to  securing  for 
Henry  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands.^ 

His  fx'iends,  moreover,  maintained  in  his  defense  that 
there  Avere  no  laws  in  the  Netherlands  forbidding  citi- 
zens to  accept  presents  or  pensions  from  foreign  pow- 
ers. Such  an  excuse  was  as  bad  as  the  accusation. 
AVoe  to  the  republic  whose  citizens  recpiire  laws  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  stipendiaries  of  foreign 
potentates !  If  public  virtue,  the  only  foundation  of 
republican  institutions,  be  so  far  washed  away  that 
laws  in  this  regard  are  necessary  to  save  it  from  coiii- 
])lete  destruction,  then  already  the  republic  is  impossi- 
ble, ^lany  who  bore  illustrious  names,  and  occupied 
the  highest  social  positions  at  that  day  in  France.  Eng- 
land,   and    the   obedient   ])rovinc(>s,    were   as   venal    as 

^  See  for  tliis  wliole  story  of  the  twenty  tlioiisand  florins  piiid 
to  the  mlvoeate,  Yan  der  Kemp,  iii.  4.';,  IC"),  16G;  Brandt,  l^eehts- 
pifcgiug.  87,  S3 ;  Wagenaer,  ix.  .')C7-37fl. 
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cattle  at  a  fair.  Philip  and  Henry  had  bought  them 
over  and  over  again,  whenever  either  was  rich  enough 
to  i)urcha.se  and  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  sale.  Bribes  were  taken  with  both  hands  in  over- 
flowing measure ;  the  difficulty  was  only  in  obtaining 
the  woric  for  the  wage. 

But  it  would  have  been  humiliating  beyond  expres- 
sion had  the  new  connuonwealth,  after  passing  through 
the  fiery  furnace  of  its  great  war,  proved  no  purer 
than  leading  monarchies  at  a  most  corrupt  epoch.  It 
was  no  wonder,  therefoi'c,  that  men  sought  to  wipe  off 
the  stain  from  the  reputation  of  Barneveldt,  and  it  is 
at  least  a  solace  that  there  was  no  proof  of  his  ever 
rendering,  or  ever  having  agreed  to  render,  services 
inconsistent  with  his  convictions  as  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  connnonwealth.  It  is  sufficiently  grave  that 
he  knew  the  color  of  the  king's  money,  and  that  in  a 
momentous  crisis  of  history  he  accepted  a  reward  for 
former  professional  services,  and  that  the  broker  in 
tli(i  transaction,  Pi'esident  Jeannin,  seriously  charged 
him  l)y  Henry's  ortlers  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  It 
would  be  still  more  dismal  if  Jeannin,  in  his  private 
letters,  had  ever  intimated  to  Villeroy  or  his  master 
that  he  considered  it  a  mercantile  transaction,  or  if 
any  effort  had  ever  been  made  by  the  advocate  to  help 
Henry  to  the  Batavian  throne.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case. 

In  truth,  neither  Maurice  nor  Barnev(>ldt  was  likely 
to  assist  the  Frt'iieli  Icing  in  his  intrigues  against  tlu; 
independi'iice  of  tlieii'  fatherland.  Both  had  higher 
objects  of  ambition  than  to  become  the  huTiible  and 
well-paid  servants  of  a  foreign  [)otentate.  The  stad- 
liolder  (li)iil)tle.ss  dreamed  v\'  a  ci'own  \vhieli  might  have 
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been  his  father's,  and  which  his  own  illustrious  ser- 
vices might  be  supposed  to  have  earned  for  himself. 
If  that  tempting  prize  were  more  likely  to  be  gained 
by  a  continuance  of  the  war,  it  is  none  the  less  cer- 
tain that  he  considered  peace,  and  still  more  truce,  as 
fatal  to  the  independence  of  the  provinces. 

The  advocate,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  his  country 
well.  Perhaps  he  loved  power  even  better.  To  gov- 
ern the  city  magistracies  of  Holland,  through  them  the 
Provincial  Estates,  and  through  them  again  the  States- 
General  of  the  whole  commonwealth ;  as  first  citizen 
of  a  republic  to  wield  the  powers  of  a  king ;  as  states- 
man, diplomatist,  and  financier  to  create  a  mighty  em- 
pire out  of  those  slender  and  but  recently  emancipated 
provinces  of  Spain,  was  a  more  flattering  prospect  for 
a  man  of  large  intellect,  iron  will,  and  infinite  re- 
sources than  to  sink  into  the  contemptible  position  of 
stipendiary  to  a  foreign  master.  He  foresaw  change, 
growth,  transformation  in  the  existing  condition  of 
things.  Those  great  corporations,  the  East  and  West 
India  companies,  were  already  producing  a  new  organ- 
ism out  of  the  political  and  commercial  chaos  which 
had  been  so  long  brooding  over  civilization.  Visions 
of  an  imperial  zone  extending  from  the  little  Batavian 
island  around  the  earth ;  a  chain  of  forts  and  factories 
dotting  the  newly  discovered  and  yet  undiscovered 
points  of  vantage,  on  island  or  promontory,  in  every 
sea  :  a  watery,  nebulous,  yet  most  substantial  empire, 
nf)t  fantastic,  but  practical,  not  picturesque  and  medie- 
val, but  modern  and  lucrative;  a  world-wide  conunon- 
wealth  with  a  balf-submerged  metropolis,  which  should 
rnlc  tlie  ocean  with  its  own  fleets  and,  like  Venice  and 
Florence,  job  its  land  wars  with  mercenary  armies — 
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all  those  dreams  were  not  the  cloudy  pageant  of  a 
I^oet,  but  the  practical  schemes  of  a  great  creative 
mind.  They  were  destined  to  become  reality.  Had 
the  geographical  conditions  been  originally  more  fa- 
vorable than  they  were,  had  nature  been  less  a  step- 
mother to  the  metropolis  of  the  rising  Batavian  realm, 
tlie  creation  might  have  been  more  durable.  Barne- 
veldt  and  the  men  who  acted  with  him  comprehended 
their  age,  and  with  slender  materials  were  prepared 
to  do  great  things.  They  did  not  look  very  far,  per- 
liaps,  into  futurity,  but  they  saw  the  vast  changes  al- 
ready taking  place,  and  felt  the  throb  of  forces  actu- 
ally at  work. 

The  days  were  gone  when  the  iron-clad  man  on 
horseback  conquered  a  kingdom  with  his  single  hand. 
Doubtless  there  is  more  of  poetry  and  romance  in  his 
deeds  than  in  the  achievements  of  the  counting-house 
aristocracy,  the  hierarchy  of  joint-stock  corporations 
that  was  taking  the  lead  in  the  world 's  affairs.  Enlarged 
views  of  the  social  compact  and  of  human  liberty,  as 
compared  with  those  which  later  generations  ought  to 
take,  standing  upon  the  graves,  heaped  up  mountains 
higli,  of  their  pi'cdecessors,  could  hardly  be  expected 
of  them.  But  they  knew  how  to  do  the  work  before 
them.  They  had  been  able  to  smite  a  foreign  and 
sacerdotal  tyranny  into  the  dust  at  the  expense  of 
more  blood  and  more  treasure,  and  with  sacrifices  con- 
tinued through  a  longer  cycle  of  years  than  had  ever 
l)e('n  recorded  l)y  history. 

Thus  the  advocate  believed  that  the  chief  fruits  of 
the  war— political  independence,  religious  liberty,  com- 
mcfcial  expansion  —  could  l)e  now  secured  liv  diplo- 
niaev.  and  that  a  truce  could  be  so  handled  as  to  1)e- 
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come  equivalent  to  a  peace.  He  required  no  bribes, 
therefore,  to  labor  for  tliat  which  he  believed  to  be  for 
his  own  interests  and  for  those  of  the  country. 

First  citizen  of  Holland,  perpetual  chairman  of  a 
board  of  ambitious  shopkeepers  who  purposed  to  dic- 
tate laws  to  the  world  from  their  counting-house  table, 
with  an  unerring  eye  for  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth and  his  own,  with  much  vision,  extraordinary 
eloquence,  and  a  magnificent  will,  he  is  as  good  a  sam- 
ple of  a  great  burgher— an  imposing,  not  a  heroic 
figure — as  the  times  had  seen. 

A  vast  stride  had  been  taken  in  the  world's  progress. 
Even  monopoly  was  freedom  compared  to  the  sloth 
and  ignorance  of  an  earlier  epoch  and  of  other  lands, 
and  although  the  days  were  still  far  distant  when  the 
earth  was  to  belong  to  mankind,  yet  the  modern  re- 
public was  leading,  half  unconsciously,  to  a  period  of 
wider  liberty  of  government,  commerce,  and,  above  all, 
of  thought. 

Meantime  the  period  assigned  for  the  departure  of 
the  Spanish  commissioners,  unless  they  brought  a  sat- 
isfactory communication  from  the  king,  was  rapidly 
approaching. 

On  the  24th  September  Verreycken  returned  from 
Brussels,  but  it  was  soon  known  that  he  came  empty- 
handed.  He  informed  the  French  and  English  am- 
bassadors that  the  archdukes,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, now  suggested  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  of  seven 
years  for  Europe  only.  This  was  to  be  negotiated 
with  the  States-General  as  with  free  people,  over  whom 
no  pretensions  of  authority  were  made,  and  the  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  king  would  give  his  consent  to 
this  arrangement. 
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The  ambassadors  naturally  refused  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage to  the  states.  To  make  themselves  the  mouthpieces 
of  such  childish  suggestions  was  to  bring  themselves 
and  their  masters  into  contempt.  There  had  been  tri- 
fling enough,  and  even  Jeannin  saw  that  the  storm  of 
indignation  about  to  burst  forth  would  be  irresistible. 
'I'liere  v.as  no  need  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioners  to  prolong  their  stay  if  this  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  fifteen  days'  grace  which  had  so  reluc- 
tantly been  conceded  to  them.  To  express  a  hope 
that  the  king  might  perhaps  give  his  future  appro- 
val to  a  proceeding  for  which  his  signed  and  sealed 
consent  had  been  exacted  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary was  carrying  effrontery  further  than 
had  yet  been  attempted  in  these  amazing  nego- 
tiations. 

Prince  Maurice  once  moi'c  addressed  the  cities  oT 
Holland,  giving  vent  to  his  wrath  in  language  wil!i 
which  there  was  now  more  sympathy  than  there  had 
been  l)ef()re.  "Verreycken  has  come  back,"  he  said, 
"not  with  a  signature,  but  with  a  hope.  The  longer 
the  enemy  remains  in  the  country  the  more  he  goes 
l)aek  from  what  he  had  originall}^  i)romised.  He  is 
seeking  for  nothing  more  than,  in  this  cheating  way 
and  in  this  pretense  of  waiting  for  the  king's  consent, 
which  we  have  been  expecting  now  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen months,  to  continue  the  ruinous  armistice.  Thus 
he  keeps  the  country  in  a  perpetual  uncertainty,  the 
only  possible  conscMjuenee  of  which  is  our  comi)lete 
destruction.  AVe  abjure^  you,  therefore,  to  send  a  reso- 
lution in  conformity  with  our  late  address,  in  order 
that  tlirougli  these  trii'ks  and  snares  the  fatherland 
mav  not    fall   into  llie  clutch  of  the  enemv,  and  thus 
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into  eternal  and  intolerable  slavery,  God  save  us  all 
from  such  a  fate ! "  ^ 

Neither  Barneveldt  nor  Jeannin  attempted  to  strug- 
gle against  the  almost  general  indignation.  The  depu- 
ties of  Zealand  withdrew  from  the  assembly  of  the 
States-General,  protesting  that  they  would  never  ap- 
pear there  again  so  long  as  the  Spanish  commis- 
sioners remained  in  the  country.  The  door  was 
opened  wide,  and  it  was  plain  that  those  function- 
aries must  take  their  departure.  Pride  would  not 
allow  them  to  ask  permission  of  the  states  to  remain, 
although  they  intimated  to  the  ambassadors  their  in- 
tense desire  to  linger  for  ten  or  twelve  days  longer. 
This  was  obviously  inadmissible,  and  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember they  appeared  before  the  assembly  to  take 
leave. ^ 

There  were  but  three  of  them,  the  Genoese,  the 
Spaniard,  and  the  Burgundian— Spinola,  Mancicidor, 
and  Richardot.  Of  the  two  Netherlanders,  Brother 
John  was  still  in  Spain,  and  Verreycken  found  it  con- 
venient that  day  to  have  a  lame  leg. 

President  Richardot,  standing  majestically  before 
the  States-General,  with  his  robes  wrapped  around  his 
tall,  spare  form,  made  a  solemn  farewell  speech  of 
mingled  sorrow,  pity,  and  the  resentment  of  injured 
innocence.  They  had  come  to  The  Hague,  he  said, 
sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  archdukes  to  treat 
for  a  good  and  substantial  peace,  according  to  the  hon- 
est intention  of  his  ^Majesty  and  their  Highnesses.  To 
this  end  \hoy  had  sincei-cly  and  ffiithfully  dealt  with 

1  Document  L'ivou  in  Vnii  dfr  Koiri)),  iii.  177,  1  7S. 
-  Mf'fcrcn.  GoH.     Tlrotius,  xvii.  780,  781.     WagfiiiUT,  ix.  ;jS0-;i88. 
Vai!  (Icr  K(.-riip,  iii.  17S-183. 
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the  gentlemen  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  their  High 
Mightinesses  the  states,  doing  everything  they  could 
think  of  to  further  the  cause  of  peace.  They  lamented 
that  the  issue  had  not  been  such  as  they  had  hoped, 
notwithstanding  that  the  king  and  archdukes  had  so 
far  derogated  from  their  reputation  as  to  send  their 
commissioners  into  the  United  Netherlands,  it  having 
been  easy  enough  to  arrange  for  negotiations  on  other 
soil.  It  had  been  their  wish  thus  to  prove  to  the  world 
how  straightforward  were  their  intentions  by  not  re- 
quiring the  states  to  send  deputies  to  them.  They  had 
accorded  the  first  point  in  the  negotiations,  touching 
the  free  state  of  the  country.  Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses had  taken  offense  upon  the  second,  regarding 
the  restoration  of  religion  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Thereupon  the  father  commissary  had  gone  to  Spain, 
and  had  remained  longer  than  was  agreeable.  Never- 
theless, they  had  meantime  treated  of  other  points. 
Coming  back  at  last  to  the  point  of  religion,  the  States- 
General  had  taken  a  resolution,  and  had  given  them 
their  dismissal,  without  being  willing  to  hear  a  word 
more,  or  to  make  a  single  proposition  of  moderation  or 
accommodation. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  the  commis- 
sioners had  been  treated  roughly.  Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses had  fixed  the  time  for  their  dismissal  more  pre- 
cisely than  one  would  do  with  a  servant  who  was  dis- 
charged for  miseondiK't  ;  for  the  lackey,  if  he  asked 
for  it,  would  ho  allowed  at  hnist  a  day  longer  to  pack 
his  triiidv  foi'  the  .ioiu'm\v.  They  ])i'oteste(l  before  (lod 
and  the  assembly  of  the  stat(>s  that  the  king  and 
])i'inees  had  meant  most  sineei-ely  and  liad  dealt  with 
all   roundness  and  sineeritv.     Tlu'V  at   least   remained 
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innocent  of  all  the  disasters  and  calamities  to  come 
from  the  war. 

"As  for  myself,"  said  Kichardot,  "I  am  no  prophet, 
nor  the  son  of  a  prophet ;  yet  I  will  venture  the  pre- 
diction to  you,  my  lords  the  States-General,  that  you 
will  bitterly  rue  it  that  you  did  not  embrace  the  peace 
thus  presented,  and  which  j^ou  might  have  had.  The 
blood  which  is  destined  to  flow,  now  that  you  have 
scorned  our  plan  of  reconciliation,  will  be,  not  on  our 
heads,  but  your  own.  "^ 

Barneveldt  replied  by  temperately  but  firmly  repell- 
ing  the  chargrcs  brought  against  the  states  in  this  art- 
ful oration  of  the  president.  They  had  proceeded  in 
the  most  straightforward  manner,  never  permitting 
themselves  to  enter  into  negotiations  except  on  the 
preliminary  condition  that  their  freedom  should  be 
once  for  all  conceded  and  recognized.  "You  and  you 
only,"  he  continued,  "are  to  bear  the  blame  that  peace 
has  not  been  concluded,  you  who  have  not  been  will- 
ing or  not  been  able  to  keep  your  promises.  One 
might,  with  better  reason,  hold  you  guilty  of  all  the 
bloodshed,  you  Avhose  edicts,  bloodier  and  more  savage 
Ihan  war  itself,  long  ago  forced  these  provinces  into 
the  inevitable  necessity  of  waging  -war;  you  whose  cru- 
elty, but  yesterday  exercised  on  the  crews  of  defense- 
less and  innocent  merchantmen  and  fishing-vessels,  has 
l)een  fully  exhibited  to  the  world." 

Spinola's  countenance  betrayed  much  emotion  as  he 
listened  to  the  exchange  of  bitter  recriminations  which 
took  place  on  this  farewell  collocjuy.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  bi"ave  and  accomplished  soldier  honestly  la- 
mented the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  end  the  war. 
1  Autliorities  la^t  cite.l. 
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But  the  rupture  was  absolute.  The  marquis  and 
the  president  dined  that  day  with  Prince  Maurice,  by 
whom  they  were  afterward  courteously  accompanied  a 
part  of  the  way  on  their  journey  to  Brussels/ 

Thus  ended  the  comedy  which  had  lasted  nearly  two 
years.  The  dismal  leave-taking,  as  the  curtain  fell, 
was  not  as  entertaining  to  the  public  outside  as  the 
dramatic  meeting  between  Maurice  and  Spinola  had 
been  at  the  opening  scene  near  Ryswyk.  There  was 
no  populace  to  throw  up  their  hats  for  the  departing 
guests.  From  the  winter's  night  in  which  the  subtle 
Franciscan  had  first  stolen  into  the  prince's  cabinet 
down  to  this  autumn  evening,  not  a  step  of  real  prog- 
ress could  be  recorded  as  the  result  of  the  intolerable 
quantity  of  speech-making  and  quill-driving.  There 
were  boat-loads  of  documents,  protocols,  and  notes, 
drowsy  and  stagnant  as  the  canals  on  which  they  were 
floated  off  toward  their  tombs  in  the  various  archives. 
Peace  to  the  dust  which  we  have  not  wantonly  dis- 
turbed, believing  it  to  be  wholesome  for  the  cause  of 
human  progress  that  the  art  of  ruling  the  world  by 
tloing  nothing,  as  practised  some  centuries  since, 
should  once  and  again  be  exhibited. 

Not  in  vain  do  we  listen  to  those  long-bearded,  ven- 
erable, very  tedious  old  presidents,  advocates,  and 
friars  of  orders  gray,  in  Iheir  high  rulfs,  tafU'eta  robes 
or  gowns  of  frieze,  as  they  S(iueak  and  gil)bor,  for  a 
fleeting  moment,  to  a  world  which  knew  them  not.  It 
is  something  to  learn  that  grave  statesmen,  kings,  gen- 
erals, and  ])resi(leii1s  could  negcitinte  tVu*  two  years 
long,  and  that  the  only  result  should  Itc  Uw  distinction 
between  a  conjunction,  a  ])i*epositioii,  and  an  adverb. 
1  Authorities  last  cited. 
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That  the  provinces  should  be  held  as  free  states,  not 
for  free  states,  —  that  they  should  be  free  in  similitude, 
not  in  substance, — thus  much  and  no  more  had  been 
accomplished. 

And  now  to  all  appearance  every  chance  of  negotia- 
tion was  gone.  The  half-century  war,  after  this  brief 
breathing-space,  was  to  be  renewed  for  another  century 
or  so,  and  more  furiously  than  ever.  So  thought  the 
public.  So  meant  Prince  Maurice.  Richardot  and 
Jeannin  knew  better. 

The  departure  of  the  commissioners  was  recorded 
upon  the  register  of  the  resolutions  of  Holland,  with 
the  ominous  note :  ' '  God  grant  that  they  may  not  have 
sown  evil  seed  here,  the  effects  of  which  will  one  day 
be  visible  in  the  ruin  of  this  commonwealth. ' '  ^ 

Hardly  were  the  backs  of  the  connnissioners  turned 
before  the  indefatigable  Jeannin  was  ready  with  his 
scheme  for  repatching  the  rupture.  He  w^as  at  first 
anxious  that  the  deputies  of  Zealand  should  be  sum- 
moned again,  now  that  the  country  was  rid  of  the 
Spaniards.  Prince  Maurice,  however,  was  wrathful 
when  the  president  began  to  talk  once  more  of  truce. 
The  proposition,  he  said,  was  simply  the  expression  of 
a  wish  to  destroy  the  state.  Holland  and  Zealand 
would  never  agree  to  any  such  measure,  and  they 
would  find  means  to  compel  the  other  provinces  to  fol- 
low their  example.  If  there  were  but  three  or  four 
cities  in  the  whole  country  to  reject  the  truce,  he 
would,  with  their  assistance  alone,  defend  the  freedom 
of  the  Republic,  or  at  least  die  an  honorable  death  in 
its  defense.  This  at  least  would  be  better  than  after  a 
few  months  to  become  slaves  of  Spain.     Such  a  result 

1  Eesol.  Holl.,  September  30,  1608,  bl.  223.     Wagenaer,  ix.  388. 
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was  the  object  of  tliose  who  bej]:an  this  work,  but  ho 
would  n'sist  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life.^ 

A  siiijfular  iueident  now  seemed  to  justify  the  wrath 
of  the  stadholder  and  to  be  likely  to  strengthen  his 
})arty. 

Young  Count  John  of  Nassau  happened  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  apartments  in  (jJoswyn  Menskens's  hos- 
telry at  The  Hague,  just  vacated  by  Richardot.  In 
the  drawer  of  a  writing-table  was  found  a  document, 
evidently  left  there  by  the  president.  This  paper  was 
handed  by  Count  John  to  his  cousin  Frederick  Henry, 
who  at  once  delivered  it  to  his  brother  Maurice.  The 
prince  produced  it  in  the  assembly  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, members  from  each  province  were  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  it  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  it  was  soon 
afterward  printed  and  published.  The  document, 
being  nothing  less  than  the  original  secret  instructions 
of  the  archdukes  to  their  commissioners,  was  naturally 
read  with  intense  interest  by  the  States-General,  by 
the  foreign  envoys,  and  by  the  general  public.^ 

It  ai)peared,  from  an  inspection  of  the  paper,^  that 
the  connnissioners  had  been  told  that,  if  they  should 
find  the  French,  English,  and  Danish  ambassadors 
desirous  of  being  present  at  the  negotiations  for  the 
treaty,  they  were  to  exclude  them  from  all  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  proceedings.  They  were  to  do  this, 
hcnvever,  so  sweetly  and  courteously  that  it  would  be 
imi)ossible  for  those  diplomatists  to  take  offense  or  to 
imagine  themselves  distrusted.  On  the  contrary,  the 
States-General  were  to  be  informed  that  their  commu- 

1  Wageiiaer,  ix.  389,  390.     Jeannin. 

'-  .Teaiiiiiii,  i.  92")  soq. 

*  See  the  documeut  itself  in  Jeannin,  i.  51-58. 
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iiication  in  private  on  the  general  subject  with  the 
ambassadors  was  approved  by  the  archdukes,  because 
they  believed  the  sovereigns  of  France,  England,  and 
Denmark  their  sincere  and  affectionate  friends.  The 
commissioners  Avere  instructed  to  domesticate  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  with  President  Jeannin  and 
to  manifest  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  good  inten- 
tions. They  were  to  take  the  same  course  with  the  Eng- 
lish envoys,  but  in  more  general  terms,  and  were  very 
discreetly  to  communicate  to  them  whatever  they  al- 
ready knew,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  carefully  to  con- 
ceal from  them  all  that  was  still  a  secret. 

They  were  distinctly  told  to  make  the  point  of  the 
Catholic  religion  first  and  foremost  in  the  negotiations, 
the  arguments  showing  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
securing  its  public  exercise  in  the  United  Provinces 
being  drawn  up  with  considerable  detail.  They  were 
to  insist  that  the  Republic  should  absolutely  renounce 
the  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  should 
pledge  itself  to  chastise  such  of  its  citizens  as  might 
dare  to  undertake  those  voyages,  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace  and  enemies  of  the  public  repose,  whether  they 
went  to  the  Indies  in  person  or  associated  themselves 
with  men  of  other  nations  for  that  purpose,  under  any 
pretext  whatever.  When  these  points,  together  with 
many  matters  of  detail  less  difficult  of  adjustment, 
had  been  satisfactorily  settled,  the  commissioners  were 
to  suggest  measures  of  union  for  the  common  defense 
between  the  united  and  the  obedient  provinces.  This 
matter  was  to  be  broached  very  gently.  "In  the  sweet- 
est terms  possible"  it  was  to  be  hinted  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  Netherlanders  could  protect  itself  against 
every  enemy,  but  if  dismembered,  as  it  was  about  to 
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be,  neither  the  one  portion  nor  the  other  woukl  be  safe. 
The  commissioners  were  therefore  to  re(iuest  the  olTer 
of  some  proposition  from  the  States-General  for  the 
common  defense.  In  ease  they  remained  silent,  how- 
ever, then  the  coiinnissioners  were  to  declare  that  the 
archdukes  had  no  wish  to  speak  of  sovereignty  over 
the  United  Provinces,  however  limited.  "Having  once 
given  them  that  morsel  to  swallow,"  said  their  High- 
nesses, "we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  thoughts. 
But  if  they  reflect,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  see  fit 
to  take  us  for  protectors." 

The  scheme  was  to  be  managed  with  great  discreet- 
ness and  delicacy,  and  accomplished  l)y  hook  or  by 
crook,  if  the  means  could  be  found.  "You  need  not 
be  scrupulous  as  to  the  form  or  law  of  protection,  pro- 
vided the  name  of  protector  can  be  obtained,"  con- 
tinued the  archdukes. 

At  least  the  greatest  pains  were  to  be  taken  that  the 
two  sections  of  the  Netherlands  might  remain  friends. 
"We  are  in  great  danger  unless  we  rely  upon  each 
other,"  it  was  urged.  "But  touch  this  chord  very 
gently,  lest  the  French  and  English,  hearing  of  it,  sus- 
pect some  design  to  injure  them.  At  least  we  may 
each  mutually  agree  to  chastise  such  of  our  respective 
subjects  as  may  venture  to  make  any  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  the  other." 

It  was  nuicli  disputed  whether  these  instructions  had 
been  left  purposely  or  by  accident  in  the  tabh^-drawer. 
Jcanuin  could  not  mal<e  u])  liis  mind  whether  it  was  a 
trick  or  not.  and  the  vociferous  lamentations  of  Kichar- 
dot  upon  his  misfortunes  made  little  impression  upon 
his  mind.  He  had  small  confidenee  in  any  austerity 
of  principle  on  the  part  oi  his  former  fellow-Leaguer 
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that  would  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  document 
by  stealth,  and  then  protesting):  that  he  had  been  foully 
wronged  by  its  coming  to  light.  On  the  whole,  he  was 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  paper  had  been 
stolen  from  him/ 

Barneveldt,  after  much  inquiry,  was  convinced  that 
it  had  been  left  in  the  drawer  by  accident.^ 

Richardot  himself  manifested  rage  and  dismay  when 
he  found  that  a  paper  left  by  chance  in  his  lodgings 
had  been  published  by  the  states.  Such  a  proceeding 
was  a  violation,  he  exclaimed,  of  the  laws  of  hospital- 
ity. With  equal  justice,  he  declared  it  to  be  an  offense 
against  the  religious  respect  due  to  ambassadors,  whose 
persons  and  property  were  sacred  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. "Decency  required  the  states,"  he  said,  "to 
send  the  document  back  to  him,  instead  of  showing  it 
as  a  trophy,  and  he  was  ready  to  die  of  shame  and 
vexation  at  the  unlucky  incident. ' '  ^ 

Few  honorable  men  will  disagree  with  him  in  these 
complaints,  although  many  contemporaries  obstinately 
refused  to  believe  that  the  crafty  and  experienced  di- 
plomatist could  have  so  carelessly  left  about  his  most 
important  archives.  He  was  generally  thought  by 
those  who  had  most  dealt  with  him  to  prefer,  on  prin- 
ciple, a  crooked  path  to  a  straight  one.  "  'T  is  a  mis- 
chievous old  monkey,"  said  Villeroy  on  another  occa- 
sion, "that  likes  always  to  turn  its  tail  instead  of 
going  directly  to  the  purpose."*  The  archduke,  how- 
ever, was  very  indulgent  to  his  plenipotentiary.  "My 
good  master,"  said  the  president,  "so  soon  as  he 
learned  the  loss  of  that  accursed  paper,  benignantly 

1  Jeannin,  i.  914,  919,  925.  ■'■  Ibid.,  919. 

3  Ibid.,  924.  *  Ibid.,  ii.  129. 
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consoled,  instead  of  chastising  me,  and,  after  having 
h)ol<ed  over  the  di-aft,  was  glad  that  the  accident  had 
happened ;  for  thus  his  sincerity  had  been  proved,  antl 
those  who  sought  protit  by  the  trick  had  been  con- 
founded. ' '  ^  On  the  other  hand,  what  good  could  it 
do  to  the  cause  of  peace  that  these  wonderful  instruc- 
tions should  be  published  throughout  the  Ilepublic? 
They  might  almost  seem  a  fiction,  invented  by  the  war 
party  to  inspire  a  general  disgust  for  any  further 
negotiation.  Every  loyal  Netherlander  would  neces- 
sarily be  (jualmish  at  the  word  "peace,"  now  that  the 
whole  design  of  the  Spanish  party  was  disclosed. 

The  public  exercise  of  the  Roman  religion  was  now 
known  to  be  the  indispensable  condition,  first,  last,  and 
always,  to  any  possible  peace.  Every  citizen  of  the 
Republic  was  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  should  he  dare  to  show  his  face  in  those  re- 
gions. The  States-General,  while  swallowing  the 
crumb  of  sovereignty  vouchsafed  by  the  archdukes, 
were  to  accept  them  as  protectors,  in  order  not  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  enemies  whom  they  imagined  to  be 
their  friends. 

What  could  be  more  hopeless  than  such  negotiations  ? 
What  more  dreary  than  the  perpetual  efforts  of  two 
lines  to  approach  each  other  which  were  mathemat- 
ically incapable  of  meeting?  That  the  young  Repub- 
lic, conscious  of  her  daily  growing  strength,  should 
now  seek  refuge  from  her  nobly  won  independence  in 
the  protectorate  of  Albert,  who  was  himself  the  vassal 
of  Philip,  was  an  idea  almost  inconceivable  to  the 
Dutch  mind.  Yet  so  impossible  was  it  for  the  ai-eh- 
dukes   to   put   themselves   into   human   relations   with 

1  Jeannin,  i.  21. 
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this  new  and  popular  government  that  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  breasts  they  actually  believed  them- 
selves, when  making  the  offer,  to  be  performing  a  noble 
act  of  Christian  charity. 

The  efforts  of  Jeannin  and  of  the  English  ambassa- 
dor were  now  unremitting,  and  thoroughly  seconded 
by  Barneveldt.  Maurice  was  almost  at  daggers  drawn 
not  only  with  the  advocate,  but  with  the  foreign  en- 
voys. Sir  Kalph  Winwood,  who  had,  in  virtue  of  the 
old  treaty  arrangements  with  England,  a  seat  in  the 
state  council  at  The  Hague,  and  who  was  a  man  of  a 
somewhat  rough  and  insolent  deportment,  took  occa- 
sion at  a  session  of  that  bod}",  when  the  prince  was 
present,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  at  once  resuming  the 
ruptured  negotiations.  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  he 
said,  only  recommended  a  course  which  he  was  him- 
self always  ready  to  pursue.  Hostilities  which  were 
necessary,  and  no  others,  were  just.  Such,  and  such 
only,  could  be  favored  by  God  or  by  pious  kings. 
But  wars  were  not  necessary  which  could  be  honorably 
avoided.  A  truce  was  not  to  be  despised,  by  which 
religious  liberty  and  commerce  were  secured,  and  it 
was  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  plunge  into  all  the  hor- 
rors of  immediate  war  in  order  to  escape  distant  and 
problematical  dangers  that  might  arise  when  the  truce 
should  come  to  an  end.  If  a  truce  were  now  made,  the 
kings  of  both  France  and  England  would  be  guaran- 
ties for  its  faithful  observance.  They  would  take 
care  that  no  wrong  or  affront  was  offered  to  the  States- 
General.^ 

Maurice  replied,  with  a  sneer,  to  thes:e  sententious 

1  "SVatr'-iififT.  ix.  408,  409.  Grotius,  xvii.  785.  Vau  der  Kemp, 
iii.  48.     Jeaiiiiiu. 
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commonplaces  derived  at  second-hand  from  King 
James  that  great  kings  were  often  very  indifferent  to 
injuries  sustained  by  their  friends.  Moreover,  there 
was  an  eminent  sovereign,  he  continued,  who  was  even 
very  patient  under  affronts  directly  offered  to  himself. 
It  was  not  very  long  since  a  horrible  plot  had  been 
discovered  to  murder  the  King  of  England,  with  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  all  the  great  personages  of 
the  realm.  That  this  great  crime  had  been  attempted 
under  the  immediate  instigation  of  the  King  of  Spain 
was  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  and  certainly  no 
secret  to  King  James.  Yet  his  Britannic  Majesty  had 
made  haste  to  exonerate  the  great  criminal  from  all 
complicity  in  the  crime,  and  had  ever  since  been  fawn- 
ing upon  the  Catholic  king  and  hankering  for  a  family 
alliance  with  him.  Conduct  like  this  the  prince  de- 
nounced in  plain  terms  as  cringing  and  cowardly,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  guaranties  of  Dutch  inde- 
pendence from  such  a  monarch  could  hardly  be  thought 
very  valuable. 

'i'hese  wi're  terrible  words  for  the  representative  of 
James  to  have  hurled  in  his  face  in  full  council  ])y  the 
foi'emost  ix'rsonage  of  the  Kepublic.  Winwood  fell 
into  a  furious  passion,  and  of  course  tht'i'e  was  a  vio- 
lent sct'iie,  with  nmeh  subse(iuent  protesting  and  pro- 
tocolling. 

The  Bi'itish  king  insisted  that  the  ]n-i]K'e  should 
make  jniblie  amends  for  tlie  insult,  and  Maurice  lirnily 
I'efused  to  do  aiiylliing  of  the  kind.  The  matter  was 
subse(iuently  arranucd  by  some  amicjible  concessions 
made  by  the  prince  in  a  private  letter  to  James,  but 
tliei'e  I'emnined  for  the  time  a  state  of  alienation  be- 
tween England  and  the  Kepublic,  at  which  the  French 

VOL.  VI.— 20 
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sincerely  rejoiced.  The  incident,  however,  sufficiently 
shows  the  point  of  exasperation  which  the  prince  had 
reached,  for,  although  choleric,  he  was  a  reasonable 
man,  and  it  was  only  because  the  whole  course  of  the 
negotiations  had  offended  his  sense  of  honor  and  of 
right  that  he  had  at  last  been  driven  quite  beyond  the 
bounds  of  self-control.^ 

On  the  13th  October  the  envoys  of  France,  England, 
Denmark,  and  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  other  German  princes,  came  before 
the  States-General. 

Jeannin,  in  the  name  of  all  these  foreign  ministers, 
made  a  speech  warmly  recommending  the  truce. - 

He  repelled  the  insinuation  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed had  been  brought  about  by  the  artifices  of  the 
enemy  and  was  therefore  odious.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  originated  by  himself  and  the  other  good  friends 
of  the  Republic. 

In  his  opinion,  the  terms  of  the  suggested  truce  con- 
tained sufficient  guaranties  for  the  liberty  of  the  prov- 
inces, not  only  during  the  truce,  but  forever. 

No  stronger  recognition  of  their  independence  could 
be  expected  than  the  one  given.  It  was  entirely  with- 
out example,  argued  the  president,  that,  in  similar 
changes  brought  about  by  force  of  arms,  sovereigns, 
after  having  been  despoiled  of  their  states,  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  their  rights  shamefully  by  a  pub- 
lic confession,  unless  they  had  absolutely  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  and  were  completely  at 
their  mercy.     "Yet  the  princes  who  made  this  great 

1  .Tcaniiiii,  ii.  ^03,  304,  and  aiitlioritios  last  cited.  Winwood,  ii. 
3.j3,  :j.')1. 

^  See  the  text  in  .Jeannin,  ii.  3-8. 
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concession,"  continued  Jeannin,  "are  not  lying  van- 
(luished  at  your  feet,  nor  reduced  by  dire  necessity  to 
yield  what  they  have  yielded." 

He  reminded  the  assembly  that  the  Swiss  enjoyed  at 
that  moment  their  liberty  in  virtue  of  a  simple  truce, 
without  ever  having  obtained  from  their  former  sov- 
ereign a  declaration  such  as  was  now  offered  to  the 
United  Provinces. 

The  president  argued,  moreover,  with  much  force 
and  acuteness,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
states,  and  inconsistent  with  their  consciousness  of 
strength,  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  phraseology  by 
which  their  liberty  was  recognized.  That  freedom  had 
been  won  by  the  sword,  and  would  be  maintained 
against  all  the  world  by  the  sword. 

"In  truth,"  said  the  orator,  "you  do  wrong  to  your 
liberty  by  calling  it  so  often  in  doubt,  and  in  claim- 
ing with  so  much  contentious  anxiety  from  your  ene- 
mies a  title-deed  for  your  independence.  You  hold  it 
by  your  own  public  decree.  In  virtue  of  that  decree, 
confirmed  by  the  success  of  your  arms,  you  have  en- 
joyed it  long.  Nor  could  anything  obtained  from  your 
enemies  be  of  use  to  you  if  those  same  arms  with 
which  you  gained  your  liberty  could  not  still  preserve 
it  for  you." 

Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president,  this  per- 
sistence in  demanding  a  more  explicit  and  unlimited 
recognition  of  iiideixMidenee  was  only  a  pi'etext  for 
continuing  the  war,  ingeniously  used  by  those  who 
hated  pt'aee. 

.Addressing  himself  mo!'e  ])art  iciihifly  to  llie  cele- 
brated circuhir  lellei-  of  I'riiice  Miiurice  iiLiainst  the 
truce,  the  president  maintained  that  the  lil)erty  of  the 
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Republic  was  as  much  acknowledged  in  the  proposed 
articles  as  if  the  words  "for  ever"  had  been  added, 
"To  acknowledge  liberty  is  an  act  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  admits  of  no  conditions,"  he  observed  with 
considerable  force.^ 

The  president  proceeded  to  say  that  in  the  original 
negotiations  the  qualifications  obtained  had  seemed  to 
him  enough.  As  there  was  an  aixlent  desire,  however, 
on  the  part  of  many  for  a  more  explicit  phraseology, 
as  something  necessary  to  the  public  safety,  he  had 
thought  it  worth  attempting. 

"We  all  rejoiced  when  you  obtained  it,"  continued 
Jeannin,  "but  not  when  they  agreed  to  renounce  the 
names,  titles,  and  arms  of  the  United  Provinces,  for 
that  seemed  to  us  shameful  for  them  beyond  all  ex- 
ample. That  princes  should  make  concessions  so  en- 
tirely unworthy  of  their  grandeur  excited  at  once  our 
suspicion,  for  we  could  not  imagine  the  cause  of  an 
offer  so  specious.  AVe  have  since  found  out  the 
reason."  - 

The  archdukes  being  unal)]e,  accordingly,  to  obtain 
for  the  truce  those  specious  conditions  Avhich  Spain 
had  originally  pretended  to  yield,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  old  diplomatist  that  the  king  should  be  per- 
mitted to  v.ear  the  paste  substitutes  about  which  so 
many  idle  words  had  been  wasted. 

It  would  Ix'.  better,  he  thought,  for  the  states  1o  Ijc 
contented  with  what  was  precious  and  substantial,  and 
not  to  lose  the  occasion  of  making  a  good  ti-caly  of 
truce,  which  was  sure  to  be  converted  Avith  tiiiK!  into 
an  absolute  ])eace. 

1  ficrit  fait  i>av  M.  Jeannin,  Octohor  13,  16n«.  Toxt  in  Joan- 
nin,  ii.  8-19.  -  Jeannin,  ii.  8-1'J. 
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"It  is  certain,"  he  said,  "that  the  princes  with  whom 
you  are  treating  will  never  go  to  law  with  you  to  get 
an  exposition  of  the  article  in  question.  After  the 
truce  has  expired  they  will  go  to  war  with  you  if  you 
like,  but  they  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  declare 
whether  they  are  fighting  you  as  rebels  or  as  enemies, 
nor  will  it  very  much  signify.  If  their  arms  are  suc- 
cessful, they  will  give  you  no  explanations.  If  you  are 
the  conquerors,  they  will  receive  none.  The  fortune 
of  Avar  will  be  the  supreme  judge  to  decide  the  dispute, 
not  the  words  of  a  treaty.  Those  words  are  always 
interpreted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  weak  and  the 
vanquished,  although  they  may  be  so  perfectly  clear 
that  no  man  could  doubt  them;  never  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  who  have  proved  the  validity  of  their  rights 
by  the  strength  of  their  arms. ' '  ^ 

This  honest,  straightforward  cynicism,  coming  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  diplomatists 
of  Europe,  was  difficult  to  gainsay.  Speaking  as  one 
having  authority,  the  president  told  the  States-General 
ill  full  assembly  that  there  was  no  law  in  Christendom, 
jis  between  nations,  but  the  good  old  fist-law,  the  code 
of  brute  force. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  have  rolled  by  since  that 
oration  was  pronounced,  and  the  world  has  made  im- 
mense progi'ess  in  science  during  that  period.  But 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  this  regard  in 
the  law  of  nations.  Certainly  there  is  now  a  little 
more  reluctance  to  come  so  nakedly  before  the  world. 
J?ut  has  tlie  cause  of  modesty  oi-  humanity  gained 
vei-y  much  by  the  decorous  fig-leaves  of  modern  di- 
plomacy J 

1  Jcannin,  ii.8-19. 
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The  president  alluded  also  to  the  ungrounded  fears 
that  bribery  and  corruption  would  be  able  to  effect 
much,  during  the  truce,  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
provinces  under  their  repudiated  sovereign.  After  all, 
it  was  difficult  to  buy  up  a  whole  people.  In  a  common- 
wealth, where  the  People  was  sovereign,  and  the  persons 
of  the  magistrates  ever  changing,  those  little  comfort- 
able commercial  operations  could  not  be  managed  so 
easily  as  in  civilized  realms  like  France  and  England. 
The  old  Leaguer  thought  with  pensive  regret,  no  doubt, 
of  the  hard  but  still  profitable  bargains  by  which  the 
Guises  and  Mayennes  and  Mercoeurs,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred of  their  noble  adherents,  had  been  brought  over 
to  the  cause  of  the  king.  He  sighed  at  the  more  recent 
memories  of  the  Marquis  de  Rosny's  embassy  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  largess  scattered  broadcast  among  the 
great  English  lords.  It  would  be  of  little  use,  he 
foresaw, — although  the  instructions  of  Henry  were  in 
his  portfolio,  giving  him  almost  unlimited  powers  to 
buy  up  everybody  in  the  Netherlands  that  could  be 
bought,— to  attempt  that  kind  of  traffic  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Those  republicans  were  greedy  enough  about  the 
navigation  to  the  East  and  AYest  Indies,  and  were  very 
litigious  about  the  claim  of  Si)ain  to  put  up  railings 
around  the  ocean  as  her  private  la]\e,  but  tlicy  wci-o 
less  keen  than  were  their  more  polished  contemporaries 
for  the  trade  in  human  souls. 

"When  we  consider,"  said  eJeantiin,  "the  constitu- 
tion of  your  stat(%  and  that  to  corrupt  a  few  pt'ople 
among  you  does  no  good  at  all,  ])eeause  the  fri^ciuent 
change  in  magisti'aeies  t.ikes  away  the  means  of  gain- 
ing ovei"  many  of  them  at  the  same  tinu',  ('a])able  by 
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a  long  duration  of  their  power  to  conduct  an  intrigue 
against  the  commonwealth,  this  fear  must  appear 
wholly  vain. ' '  ^ 

And  then  the  old  Leaguer,  who  had  always  refused 
bribes  himself,  although  he  had  negotiated  much  bri- 
bery of  others,  warmed  into  sincere  eloquence  as  he 
spoke  of  the  simple  virtues  on  which  the  little  Repub- 
lic, as  should  be  the  case  with  all  republics,  was 
founded.     He  did  homage  to  the  Dutch  love  of  liberty. 

"Remember,"  he  said,  "the  love  of  liberty  which  is 
engraved  in  the  hearts  of  all  your  inhabitants,  and 
that  there  are  few  persons  now  living  who  were  born 
in  the  days  of  the  ancient  subjection,  or  who  have  not 
been  nourished  and  brought  up  for  so  long  a  time  in 
liberty  that  they  have  a  horror  for  the  very  name  of 
servitude.  You  will  then  feel  that  there  is  not  one 
man  in  your  commonwealth  'who  would  wish  or  dare 
to  open  his  mouth  to  bring  you  back  to  subjection, 
witliout  being  in  danger  of  instant  punishment  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country. "- 

lie  again  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Swiss  had 
concluded  a  long  and  perilous  war  with  their  ancient 
masters  by  a  simple  truce,  during  which  they  had 
established  so  good  a  government  that  they  were  never- 
more attacked.  Honest  republican  principles,  and 
readiness  at  any  moiiu'iit  to  defend  dearly  won  liber- 
lies,  had  combined  with  geographieal  advantages  to 
secure  the  national  independence  of  Switzerland.'' 

Jeannin  paid  full  tribute  to  the  maritime  su])reniacy 
oi"  the  Republic. 

"You  may  have  as  much  good  fortune,"  he  said,  "as 
llu'  Swiss,  it'  you  ai'c  wise.  You  have  the  ocean  at 
1  Joannin,  ii.  S-19.  -  Ibid.  3  iiji.i. 
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your  side,  great  navigable  rivers  inclosing  you  in  every 
direction,  a  multitude  of  ships,  with  sailors,  pilots, 
and  seafaring  men  of  every  description,  who  are  the 
very  best  soldiers  in  battles  at  sea  to  be  found  in  Chris- 
tendom. With  these  you  will  preserve  your  military 
vigor  and  your  habits  of  navigation,  the  long  voyages 
to  which  you  are  accustomed  continuing  as  usual. 
And  such  is  the  kind  of  soldiers  you  require.  As  for 
auxiliaries,  should  you  need  them  you  know  where  to 
find  them."^ 

The  president  implored  the  States-General  accord- 
ingly to  i^ay  no  attention  to  the  writings  which  were 
circulated  among  the  people  to  prejudice  them  against 
the  truce. 

This  was  aimed  directly  at  the  stadholder,  who  had 
been  making  so  many  direct  personal  appeals  to  the 
people,  and  who  was  now  the  more  incensed,  recog- 
nizing the  taunt  of  the  president  as  an  arrow  taken 
fi'om  Barneveldt's  ([uiver.  There  had  long  ceased  to 
be  any  communication  between  the  prince  and  the  ad- 
vocate, and  ]\Iaurice  made  no  secret  of  his  bitter  ani- 
mosity both  to  Barneveldt  and  to  Jeannin. 

He  hesitated  on  no  occasion  to  denounce  the  advo- 
cate as  traveling  straight  on  the  road  to  Spain,  and 
although  he  was  not  aware  of  the  twenty  thousand 
iiorins  recently  presented  by  the  French  king,  he  had 
accustomed  himself,  with  the  enormous  exaggeration  of 
party  si)irit,  to  look  upon  the  first  statesman  of  his 
country  and  of  l*]ui"ope  as  a  traitor  to  the  Kepublic 
and  a  tool  of  the  archdukes.  As  we  look  back  upon 
1h()se  passionate  days,  we  cannot  but  be  appalled  at 
the  depths  to  which  theological  hatred  could  descend. 
1  Jeannin,  ii.  8-19. 
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On  tlio  very  mornini?  after  the  session  of  tlie  assem- 
l)ly  in  which  Jeannin  had  been  making  his  great  speech 
and  denouncing  the  practice  of  secret  and  incendiary 
publication,  three  remarkable  letters  Avere  found  on 
the  door-step  of  a  house  in  The  Hague.  One  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  States-Cieneral,  another  to  the  states  of 
Holland,  and  a  third  to  the  burgomaster  of  Amster- 
dam. In  all  these  documents  the  advocate  was  de- 
nounced as  an  infamous  traitor,  who  was  secretly  in- 
triguing to  bring  about  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of 
handing  over  the  commonwealth  to  the  enemy.  A 
shameful  death,  it  was  added,  would  be  his  fitting 
reward.^ 

These  letters  were  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  States- 
C enteral,  and  created  great  wrath  among  the  friends 
of  Barneveldt.  Even  Maurice  expressed  indignation, 
jind  favored  a  search  for  the  anonymous  author,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  severely  punished. 

It  seems  strange  enough  that  anonymous  letters 
picked  up  in  the  street  shoidd  have  been  deemed  a 
worthy  theme  of  discussion  before  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses the  States-General.  Moreover,  it  was  raining 
pamphlets  and  libels  against  Barneveldt  and  his  sup- 
porters eveiy  day,  and  the  stories  which  grave  burgh- 
ers and  pious  elders  went  about  telling  to  each  other, 
and  to  everybody  who  would  listen  to  them,  about  the 
advocate's  depravity,  were  wonderful  to  hear. 

At  the  end  of  September,  just  before  the  Spanish 
commissioners  left  The  Hague,  a  sledge  of  the  kind 
useil  in  the  Dutch  cities  as  drays  stopped  before  Bar- 
neveldt's  front  door  one  fine  morning,  and  deposited 
several  large  baskets,   tilled  with  money,  sent  by  the 

1  Wageuuer,  ix.  -ill,  41J.     ^'au  der  Keui}),  iii.  51,  52, 
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trnvoys  for  defraying  certain  expenses  of  forage,  hire 
of  servants,  and  the  like,  incurred  by  them  during 
their  sojourn  at  The  Hague,  and  disbursed  by  the 
states.  The  sledge,  with  its  contents,  was  at  once  sent, 
by  order  of  the  advocate,  under  guidance  of  Com- 
missary John  Spronsen,  to  the  receiver-general  of  the 
Republic/ 

Yet  men  wagged  their  beards  dismally  as  they  whis- 
pered this  fresh  proof  of  Barneveldt's  venality.  As  if 
Spinola  and  his  colleagues  were  such  blunderers  in 
bribing  as  to  send  bushel-baskets  full  of  Spanish  dol- 
lars on  a  sledge,  in  broad  daylight,  to  the  house  of 
a  great  statesman  whom  they  meant  to  purchase,  ex- 
pecting doubtless  a  receipt  in  full  to  be  brought  back 
by  the  drayman !  Well  might  the  advocate  say  at  a 
later  moment,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  that  his 
enemies,  not  satisfied  with  piercing  his  heart  with  their 
false,  injurious,  and  honor-filching  libels  and  stories, 
were  determined  to  break  it.  "He  begged  God  Al- 
mighty," he  said,  "to  be  merciful  to  him,  and  to  judge 
righteously  between  him  and  them.  "^ 

Party  spirit  has  rarely  run  higher  in  any  common- 
wealth than  in  Holland  during  these  memorable  de- 
bates concerning  a  truce.  Yet  the  leaders  both  of  the 
war  party  and  the  truce  party  were  doubtless  pure, 
determined  patriots,  seeking  their  country's  good  with 
all  their  souls  and  strength. 

Maurice  answered  the  discourse  of  Jeannin  by  a 
second  and  very  elaborate  letter.  In  this  circular,  ad- 
dressed to  the  magistracies  of  Holland,  he  urged  his 
countrymen  once  more,  with  arguments  already  em- 
ployed by  him,  and  in  more  strenuous  language  than 

1  Vau  der  Kemp,  iii.  54,  229,  230.  -  Ibid.,  229. 
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over-,  to  bowaro  of  u  truce  even  more  than  of  a  peace, 
and  warned  them  not  to  swerve  by  a  hair's-breadth 
from  tlie  fornnila  in  rej>ard  to  the  sovereignty  agreed 
upon  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  negotiations.^  To 
this  tlocument  was  appended  a  paper  of  considerations, 
drawn  up  by  Maurice  and  Louis  William,  in  refuta- 
tion, point  by  point,  of  all  the  arguments  of  President 
Jeannin  in  his  late  discourse. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  these 
documents,  which  were  marked  by  the  close  reasoning 
and  fiery  spirit  which  characterized  all  the  appeals 
of  the  prince  and  his  cousin  at  this  period,  because 
the  time  had  now  come  which  comes  to  all  controversies 
when  argument  is  exhausted  and  either  action  or  com- 
l)romise  begins. 

Meantime  Barneveldt,  stung  almost  to  madness  by 
the  poisonous  though  ephemeral  libels  which  buzzed  so 
perpetually  about  him,  had  at  last  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  public  service.  He  had  been  so  steadily  de- 
nounced as  being  burdensome  to  his  superiors  in  birth 
by  the  power  which  he  had  accjuired,  and  to  have 
shot  up  so  far  above  the  heads  of  his  equals,  that  he 
felt  disposed  to  withdraw  from  a  field  where  his  pres- 
ence was  becoming  odious. 

His  enemies,  of  course,  considered  this  determina- 
tion a  trick  by  which  he  merely  wished  to  prove  to  the 
country  how  indisiXMisable  he  was,  and  to  gain  a  fresh 
lipase  of  his  almost  unlimited  power  by  the  alarm  which 
his  proposed  abdication  would  produce.  Certainly, 
however,  if  it  were  a  trick,  and  he  were  not  indispen- 
sable, it  was  easy  enough  to  ])rove  it  and  to  punish 
him  by  taking  him  at  his  word. 

'  Jfiiiuiin  (ii.  '2~)-o'3)  gives  the  text. 
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On  the  morning  after  the  anonymous  letters  had 
been  found  in  the  street  he  came  into  the  house  of 
assembly  and  made  a  short  speech.  He  spoke  simply 
of  his  thirty-one  years  of  service,  during  which  he 
believed  himself  to  have  done  his  best  for  the  good 
of  the  fatherland  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  house  of 
Nassau.  He  had  been  ready  thus  to  go  on  to  the  end, 
but  he  saw  himself  environed  by  enemies,  and  felt 
that  his  usefulness  had  been  destroyed.  He  wished, 
therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  not  from  any 
fear  for  himself,  to  withdraw  from  the  storm,  and  for 
a  time  at  least  to  remain  in  retirement.  The  displea- 
sure and  hatred  of  the  great  were  nothing  new  to  him, 
he  said.  He  had  never  shrunk  from  peril  when  he 
could  serve  his  fatherland,  for  against  all  calumnies 
and  all  accidents  he  had  worn  the  armor  of  a  quiet 
conscience.  But  he  now  saw  that  the  truce,  in  itself 
an  unpleasant  affair,  was  made  still  more  odious  by 
the  hatred  felt  toward  him.  He  begged  the  provinces, 
therefore,  to  select  another  servant  less  hated  than 
himself  to  provide  for  the  public  welfare.^ 

Having  said  these  few  words  with  the  dignity  which 
was  natural  to  him,  he  calmly  walked  out  of  the  assem- 
bly house.- 

The  personal  friends  of  Barneveldt  and  the  whole 
truce  party  were  in  consternation.  Even  the  enemies 
of  the  advocate  shrank  appalled  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  services  of  the  foremost  statesman  of  the 
commonwealth  at  this  critical  juncture.  There  was  a 
brief  and  animated  discussion  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned.     Its   result   was   the   appointment   of   a    com- 

'  Wa^oiiaer,  ix.  411,  412.     Van  der  Keui]),  iii.  51,  52. 
-  Ibid. 
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mittee  of  five  to  wait  upon  Barneveldt  and  solemnly  to 
request  him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  Their  efforts 
were  successful.  After  a  satisfactory  interview  with 
the  committee  he  resumed  his  functions  with  greater 
authority  than  ever.^  Of  course  there  were  not  want- 
ing many  to  whisper  that  the  whole  proceeding  had 
l)een  a  comedy,  and  that  Barneveldt  would  have  been 
more  embarrassed  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life 
had  his  resignation  been  seriously  accepted.  But  this 
is  easy  to  say,  and  is  always  said,  whenever  a  states- 
man who  feels  himself  aggrieved,  yet  knows  himself 
useful,  lays  down  his  ofifice.  The  advocate  had  been 
the  mark  of  unceasing  and  infamous  caluuniies.  He 
had  incurred  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  highest-placed, 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
commonwealth.  He  had  more  than  once  been  obliged 
to  listen  to  opprobrious  language  from  the  prince,  and 
it  was  even  whispered  that  he  had  been  threatened 
with  personal  violence.  That  Maurice  was  perpetually 
denouncing  him  in  public  and  private,  as  a  traitor,  a 
papist,  a  Spanish  parti/.an,  was  notorious.  He  had 
just  been  held  up  to  the  states  of  the  Union  and  of  his 
own  province  by  unknown  voices  as  a  criminal  worthy 
of  death.  \Vas  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man  of 
sixty,  who  had  passed  his  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  all  as  the  al)lest,  the  most  experienced,  the 
most  indefatigable  of  her  statesmen,  should  be  seri- 
ously desirous  of  abandoning  an  office  which  might 
well  seem  to  him  rather  a  pillory  than  a  post  of 
honor  ? 

"As  for  neighbor  Barneveldt,"  said  Recorder  Aert- 
1  Authorities  last  cited. 
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sens/  little  dreaming  of  the  foul  witness  he  was  to 
bear  against  that  neighbor  at  a  terrible  moment  to 
come,  "I  do  what  I  can  and  wish  to  help  him  with  my 
blood.  He  is  more  courageous  than  I.  I  should  have 
sunk  long  ago  had  I  been  obliged  to  stand  against  such 
tempests.  The  Lord  God  will,  I  hope,  help  him  and 
direct  his  understanding  for  the  good  of  all  Christen- 
dom and  for  his  own  honor.  If  he  can  steer  this  ship 
into  a  safe  harbor  we  ought  to  raise  a  golden  statue 
of  him.  I  should  like  to  contribute  my  mite  to  it. 
He  deserves  twice  as  much  honor,  despite  all  his  ene- 
mies, of  whom  he  has  many  rather  from  envy  than 
from  reason.  May  the  Lord  keep  him  in  health,  or  it 
will  go  hardly  with  us  all. ' '  ^ 

Thus  spoke  some  of  his  grateful  countrymen  when 
the  advocate  was  contending  at  a  momentous  crisis 
with  storms  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  Republic. 
Alas !  where  is  the  golden  statue  ? 

He  believed  that  the  truce  was  the  most  advanta- 
geous measure  that  the  country  could  adopt.  He  be- 
lieved this  with  (juite  as  much  sincerity  as  Maurice 
held  to  his  conviction  that  war  was  the  only  policy. 
In  the  secret  letter  of  the  French  ambassador  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  suspicion  as  to  his  fidelity  to  the  com- 
monwealth, not  the  shadow  of  proof  of  the  ridiculous 
accusation  that  he  wished  to  reduce  the  provinces  to 
the  dominion  of  Spain.  Jeannin,  who  had  no  motive 
for  concealment  in  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  his  sovereign,  always  rendered  unecpiivocal  hom- 

^  Aertsens  and  the  advocate  were  next-door  neighbors  in  the 
Spui  Ktraat,  at  Tlie  Hague  (Deveuter,  iii.  1^71). 

^  Aertsens  to  Van  der  Veeckeu,  November  7,  1GU8,  in  Deventer, 
iii.  272. 
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a^e  to  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  the  advocate  and 
the  prince. 

He  returned  to  the  States-General  and  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions  as  advocate-general  of  Holland. 
His  policy  for  the  time  was  destined  to  be  triumphant, 
his  influence  more  extensive  than  ever.  But  the  end 
of  these  calumnies  and  anonymous  charges  was  not  yet. 

Meantime  the  opposition  to  the  truce  was  confined 
to  the  states  of  Zealand  and  two  cities  of  Holland.^ 
Those  cities  were  very  important  ones,  Amsterdam  and 
Delft,  but  they  were  already  wavering  in  their  oppo- 
sition. Zealand  stoutly  maintained  that  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  forbade  a  decision  of  the  question  of  peace 
and  war  except  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  con- 
federacy. The  other  five  provinces  and  the  friends  of 
the  truce  began  with  great  vehemence  to  declare  that 
the  question  at  issue  was  now  changed.  It  was  no 
longer  to  be  decided  whether  there  should  be  truce  or 
war  with  Spain,  but  whether  a  single  member  of  the 
confederacy  could  dictate  its  law  to  the  other  six 
states.  Zealand,  on  her  part,  talked  loudly  of  seced- 
ing from  the  Union  and  setting  up  for  an  independent, 
sovereign  commonwealth.-  She  would  hardly  have 
been  a  very  powerful  one,  with  her  half-dozen  cities, 
one  x)relate,  one  nobleman,  her  hundred  thousand 
burghers  at  most,  bustling  and  warlike  as  they  were, 
and  her  few  thousand  mariners,  although  the  most  ter- 
rible fighting  men  that  had  ever  sailed  on  blue  water. 
She  was  destined  ere  long  to  abandon  her  doughty 
resolution  of  leaving  her  sister  provinces  to  their  fate. 

^  Wageiiaer,  ix.  414. 

-  Ibid.,  41G  :  "  Zo  vcn-  liep  do  twist  dat  de  Zeeuwen  spraakeu 
van  zicli  iv  willeii  af  /.oiidcrcn  van  de  overiireu." 
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Maurice  had  not  slackened  in  his  opposition  to  the 
truce,  despite  the  renewed  vigor  with  which  Barne- 
veldt  pressed  the  measure  since  his  return  to  the  pub- 
lic counsels.  The  prince  was  firmly  convinced  that 
the  Kings  of  France  and  England  would  assist  the 
Republic  in  the  w^ar  with  Spain  so  soon  as  it  should 
be  renewed.  His  policy  had  been  therefore  to  force 
the  hand  of  those  sovereigns,  especially  that  of  Henry, 
and  to  induce  him  to  send  more  stringent  instructions 
to  Jeannin  than  those  with  which  he  believed  him  to 
be  furnished.  He  had  accordingly  despatched  a  se- 
cret emissary  to  the  French  king,  supplied  with  confi- 
dential and  explicit  instructions.  This  agent  was  a 
Captain  Lambert.  AVhether  it  was  ' '  Pretty  Lambert, ' ' 
"Dandy  Lambert,"  the  vice-admiral  who  had  so  much 
distinguished  himself  at  the  great  victory  of  Gibraltar, 
does  not  distinctly  appear.  If  it  were  so,  that  hard- 
hitting mariner  would  seem  to  have  gone  into  action 
with  the  French  government  as  energetically  as  he  had 
done  eighteen  months  l)efore,  when,  as  master  of  the 
Tiger,  he  laid  himself  aboard  the  Spanish  admiral  and 
helped  send  the  St.  xiugnstine  to  the  bottom.  He 
seemed  indisposed  to  mince  matters  in  diplomacy.  He 
intimated  to  the  king  and  his  ministers  that  Jeannin 
and  his  colleagues  were  pushing  the  truce  at  The 
Hague  much  further  and  faster  than  his  ^Majesty  could 
possibly  approve,  and  that  they  were  obviously  exceed- 
ing their  instructions.  Jeannin,  who  was  formei'ly  so 
much  honored  and  cherished  throughout  the  Republic, 
was  now  looked  upon  askance  because  of  his  intimacy 
with  Barneveldt  and  his  partizans.^  He  assured  the 
king  that  nearly  all  the  cities  of  Holland  and  the  whole 
1  Jeanuin,  i.  932. 
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of  Zealand  were  entirely  agreed  with  Maurice,  who 
would  rather  die  than  consent  to  the  proposed  truce. ^ 
The  other  provinces,  added  Ijambert,  would  be  obliged, 
will  ye,  nill  ye,  to  receive  the  law  from  Holland  and 
Zealand.  Maurice,  without  assistance  from  France  or 
any  other  power,  would  give  Spain  and  the  archdukes 
as  much  exercise  as  they  could  take  for  the  next  fifty 
years  before  he  would  give  up,  and  had  declared  that 
he  would  rather  die  sword  in  hand  than  basely  betray 
his  country  by  consenting  to  such  a  truce. ^  As  for 
Barneveldt,  he  was  already  discovering  the  blunders 
which  he  had  made,  and  was  trying  to  curry  favor 
with  Maurice.-'  Barneveldt  and  both  the  Aertsens 
were  traitors  to  the  state,  had  become  the  objects  of 
general  hatred  and  contempt,  and  were  in  great  danger 
of  losing  their  lives,  or  at  least  of  being  expelled  from 
office.* 

Here  A\'as  altogether  too  much  zeal  on  the  part  of 
Pretty  Lambert— a  quality  which,  not  for  the  first 
time,  was  thus  proved  to  be  less  useful  in  diplomatic 
conferences  than  in  a  sea-fight.  INIaurice  was  obliged 
to  disavow  his  envoy  and  to  declare  that  his  secret 
instructions  had  never  authorized  him  to  hold  such 
language.  But  the  mischief  was  done.  The  combus- 
tion ill  the  French  cabinet  was  terrible.  The  Dutch 
admiral  had  thrown  hot  shot  into  the  powder-maga- 
zine of  his  friends,  and  had  done  no  more  good  by 
such  tactics  than  might  be  supposed.  Such  diplomacy 
was  denounced  as  a  mere  mixture  of  "indiscretion  and 

1  Jeannin,  i.  932,  933,  and  ii.  49.  ^  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 

^  Ibi<l.     Compare  for  tliis  mission  of  Lambert,  Wagcuaer,   ix. 
3S4.  GS.") :  ^'an  dor  Kcmj>,  iii.  57,  232. 
V(M,.   VI.— 21 
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impudence. ' '  ^  Henry  was  very  wroth,  and  forthwith 
indited  an  imperious  letter  to  his  cousin  Maurice.^ 

"Lambert's  talk  to  me  by  your  orders,"  said  the 
king,  "has  not  less  astonished  than  scandalized  me.  I 
now  learn  the  new  resolution  which  you  have  taken, 
and  I  observe  that  you  have  begun  to  entertain  sus- 
picions as  to  my  will  and  my  counsels  on  account  of 
the  proposition  of  truce." 

Henry's  standing  orders  to  Jeannin,  as  we  know, 
were  to  offer  Maurice  a  pension  of  almost  unlimited 
amount,  together  with  ample  rewards  to  all  such  of 
his  adherents  as  could  be  purchased,  provided  they 
would  bring  about  the  incorporation  of  the  United 
Provinces  into  France.^  He  was  therefore  full  of  in- 
dignation that  the  purity  of  his  intentions  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  wish  for  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public could  be  called  in  question. 

"People  have  dared  to  maliciously  invent,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  I  am  the  enemy  of  the  repose  and  the 
liberty  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  that  I  was  afraid 
lest  they  should  acquire  the  freedom  which  had  been 
offered  them  by  their  enemies,  because  I  derived  a  profit 
from  their  war  and  intended  in  time  to  deprive  them 
of  their  liberty.     Yet  these  falsehoods  and  jealousies 

1  Jeannin,  i.  932.  Every  one  of  these  amazing  assertions  of 
"  the  gentle  ambassador  Lambert  "  was  denounced  by  Jeannin  in 
his  letters  to  Yilleroy  as  an  impudent  falsehood.  Especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  pretended  vaunt  of  Maurice  that  he  could  carry  on  the 
■war  fifty  years  if  France  would  only  remain  neutral,  the  president 
said  that  ho  had  been  expressly  informed  l)y  tlie  prince  that  with- 
out the  assistance  of  France  the  Republic  was  lost  forever  (.Jeannin, 
ii.  45-51). 

-  The  letter  is  given  in  .Icanniii,  ii.  58-64. 

3  Jeannin,  i.  43,  Gl',  03,  G9,  7U,  71. 
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have  not  been  contradicted  by  you  nor  by  any  one 
else,  althoufrh  yon  know  that  the  proofs  of  my  sincerity 
and  good  faith  have  been  entirely  without  reproach 
or  example.  You  knew  what  was  said,  written,  and 
published  everywhere,  and  I  confess  that  Avhen  I  knew 
this  malice,  and  that  you  had  not  taken  offense  at  it, 
I  was  nuich  amazed  and  very  malcontent. ' ' 

Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  most  waspish  moods  had  not 
often  lectured  the  States-General  more  roundly  than 
Henry  now  lectured  his  cousin  Maurice. 

The  king  once  more  alluded  to  the  secret  emissary's 
violent  talk,  which  had  so  much  excited  his  indignation. 

"If  by  weakness  and  want  of  means,"  he  said,  "you 
are  forced  to  abandon  to  your  enemies  one  portion  of 
your  country  in  order  to  defend  the  other, — as  Lam- 
bert tells  me  you  are  resolved  to  do,  rather  than  agree 
to  the  truce  without  recognition  of  your  sovereignty 
forever,  —  I  pray  you  to  consider  how  many  accidents 
and  reproaches  may  befall  you.  Do  you  suppose  that 
any  ally  of  the  states,  or  of  your  family,  would  risk 
his  reputation  and  his  realms  in  such  a  game,  which 
would  seem  to  be  rather  begun  in  passion  and  despair 
than  required  by  reason  or  necessity?" 

Here  certainly  was  plain-speaking  enough,  and  ^Nlau- 
rice  could  no  longer  expect  the  king  for  his  partner, 
should  he  decide  to  risk  once  more  the  bloody  hazard 
of  the  die. 

But  Henry  was  determined  to  leave  no  shade  of 
doubt  on  the  subject. 

"Lambert  tells  me,"  ho  said,  "that  you  would  rather 
j)erisli  with  arms  in  your  hands  than  fall  shamefully 
into  inevitable  I'uin  by  acee])ting  truce.  I  have  been 
and   am   of  a  contrary  opinion.     I'erhaps   I   am  mis- 
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taken,  not  knowing  as  well  as  you  do  the  constitution 
of  your  country  and  the  wishes  of  your  people.  But 
I  know  the  general  affairs  of  Christendom  better  than 
you  do,  and  I  can  therefore  judge  more  soundly  on 
the  whole  matter  than  you  can,  and  I  know  that  the 
truce,  established  and  guaranteed  as  proposed,  M'ill 
bring  you  more  happiness  than  you  can  derive  from 
war. ' ' 

Thus  the  king,  in  the  sweeping,  slashing  way  with 
which  he  could  handle  an  argument  as  well  as  a  sword, 
strode  forward  in  conscious  strength,  cutting  down 
right  and  left  all  opposition  to  his  will.  He  was  deter- 
mined, once  for  all,  to  show  the  stadholder  and  his 
adherents  that  the  friendship  of  a  great  king  was  not 
to  be  had  by  a  little  republic  on  easy  terms,  nor  every 
day.  Above  all,  the  Prince  of  Nassau  was  not  to  send 
a  loud-talking,  free-and-easy  Dutch  sea-captain  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre.  "Lam- 
bert tells  me"— and  Maurice  might  well  wish  that 
Pretty  Lambert  had  been  sunk  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar, 
Tiger  and  all,  before  he  had  been  sent  on  this  diplo- 
matic errand— "Lambert  tells  me,"  continued  his  Maj- 
esty, "that  you  and  the  States-General  would  rather 
that  I  should  remain  neutral,  and  let  you  make  war 
in  your  own  fashion,  than  that  I  should  do  anything 
more  to  push  on  this  truce.  My  cousin,  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  me,  and  perhaps  more  advantageous  for 
me  and  my  kingdom  than  you  think,  if  I  could  give 
you  tins  satisfaction,  whatever  might  be  the  result. 
If  I  chose  to  follow  this  counsel,  I  am,  thanks  be  to 
God,  in  such  condition  that  I  have  no  neighbor  who 
is  not  as  much  in  need  of  me  as  I  can  be  of  him,  and 
who  is  not  glad  to  seek  for  and  to  preserve  my  friend- 
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ship.  If  they  should  all  conspire  against  me,  moreover, 
I  can  by  myself,  and  with  no  assistance  but  Heaven's, 
which  never  failed  me  yet,  wrestle  with  tliem  alto- 
f^ethcr,  and  fling  them  all,  as  some  of  my  royal  prede- 
cessors have  done.  Know,  then,  that  I  do  not  favor  war 
nor  truce  for  the  United  Provinces  because  of  any  need 
I  may  have  of  the  one  or  the  other  for  the  defense  of 
my  own  scepter.  The  counsels  and  the  succors  which 
you  have  so  largely  received  from  me  were  given  be- 
cause of  my  consideration  for  the  good  of  the  states, 
and  of  yourself  in  particular,  whom  I  have  always 
favored  and  cherished,  as  I  have  done  others  of  your 
house  on  many  occasions." 

The  king  concluded  his  lecture  by  saying  that  after 
his  ambassadors  had  fulfilled  their  promise,  and  had 
spoken  the  last  word  of  their  master  at  The  Hague, 
he  should  leave  Maurice  and  the  states  to  do  as  they 
liked. 

"But  I  desire,"  he  said,  "that  you  and  the  states 
should  not  do  that  wrong  to  yourselves  or  to  me  as 
to  doubt  the  integrity  of  my  counsels  nor  the  actions 
of  my  ambassadors.  I  am  an  honest  man  and  a  prince 
of  my  word,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  things  of  this 
world.  Neither  the  states  nor  you,  with  your  adher- 
ents, can  permit  my  honor  to  be  compromised  without 
tarnishing  your  own,  and  Avithout  being  branded  for 
ingratitude.  I  say  not  this  in  order  to  reproach  you 
for  the  past  nor  to  make  you  despair  of  the  future, 
but  to  defend  the  truth.  I  expect,  therefore,  that 
you  will  not  fall  into  this  fault,  knowing  you  as  I  do. 
I  pay  more  heed  to  what  you  said  in  your  letter  than 
in  all  Lambert's  nne  talk,  and  you  will  (ind  out  that  no- 
body  wishes   your   prosperity   vnd   that   of  the   states 
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more  sincerely  than  I  do,  or  can  be  more  useful  to  you 
than  I  can. ' '  ^ 

There  could  be  but  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Prince  Maurice,  after  this  letter  had  been  well  pon- 
dered, that  Barneveldt  had  won  the  game,  and  that  the 
peace  party  had  triumphed. 

To  resume  the  war,  with  the  French  king  not  merely 
neutral  but  angry  and  covertly  hostile,  and  with  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  an  almost  open  enemy  in 
the  garb  of  an  ally,  might  well  seem  a  desperate 
course. 

And  ]\Iaurice,  although  strongly  opposed  to  the  truce 
and  confident  in  his  opinions  at  this  crisis,  was  not  a 
desperado. 

He  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  dismounting  from 
the  high  horse  upon  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  he 
had  been  inclined  for  more  rough-riding  of  late  than 
the  situation  warranted.  Peace  was  unattainable,  war 
was  impossible,  truce  was  inevitable ;  Berneveldt  was 
master  of  the  field. 

The  prince  accjuiesced  in  the  result  which  the  letter 
from  the  French  king  so  plainly  indicated.  He  was, 
however,  more  incensed  than  ever  against  Barneveldt ; 
for  he  felt  himself  not  only  checkmated  but  humiliated 
by  the  advocate,  and  believed  him  a  traitor,  who  was 
selling  the  Republic  to  Spain.  It  was  long  since  the 
two  had  exchanged  a  word. 

Maurice  now  declared,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  it  was  useless  for  him  any  longer  to  attempt  oppo- 
sition to  the  policy  of  truce.  The  states  iiuist  travel 
on  the  road  which  they  had  chosen,  but  it  should  not 

1  I  liave  abbrcviiited  this  remarkable  letter,  but  of  course  tlie 
text  of  the  passages  cited  is  literally  given. 
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be  under  his  guidance,  and  he  renounced  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  issue. 

Dreading  disunion,  however,  more  than  aught  else 
that  could  befall  the  Republic,  he  now  did  his  best  to 
bring  about  the  return  of  Zealand  to  the  federal  coun- 
cils. He  was  successful.^  The  deputies  from  that 
province  reappeared  in  the  States-General  on  the  11th 
November.  They  were  still  earnest,  however,  in  their 
opposition  to  the  truce,  and  warmly  maintained,  in  obe- 
dience to  instructions,  that  the  Union  of  Utrecht  for- 
bade the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  except  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  seven  provinces.  They  were  very  fierce 
in  their  remonstrances,  and  again  talked  loudly  of 
secession.  After  consultation  with  Barneveldt,  the 
French  envoys  now  thought  it  their  duty  to  take  the 
recalcitrant  Zealanders  in  hand,  Maurice  having,  as 
it  were,  withdrawn  from  the  contest. 

On  the  18th  November,  accordingly,  Jeannin  once 
more  came  very  solemnly  before  the  States-General, 
accompanied  by  his  diplomatic  colleagues. - 

He  showed  the  impossibility  of  any  arrangement  ex- 
cept by  the  submission  of  Zealand  to  a  vote  of  the 
majority.  "It  is  certain,"  he  said,  "that  six  prov- 
inces will  never  be  willing  to  be  conquered  by  a  single 
one.  nor  permit  her  to  assert  that,  according  to  a  fun- 
tlamental  law  of  the  commonwealth,  her  dissent  can 
prevent  the  others  from  forming  a  definite  conclusion. 

"It  is  not  for  us,"  continued  the  president,  "who 
are  strangers  in  your  Kc'{niblic,  to  intei'pret  your  laws, 
but  common  sense  teaches  us  that,  if  such  a  law  exist, 

^  Van  dcr  Kemp,  iii.  5S.     Joniinin. 

-  Tlic  speofli  of  the  president  is  }:jivon  in  full  in  liis  Negoeia- 
lious  (Jeannin,  ii.  lOG-112). 
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it  could  only  have  been  made  in  order  to  forbid  a 
surrender. 

"If  any  one  wishes  to  expound  it  otherwise,  to  him 
we  would  reply  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  Roman, 
who  said  of  a  law  which  seemed  to  him  pernicious,  that 
at  least  the  tablet  upon  which  it  was  inscribed,  if  it 
could  not  be  destroyed,  should  be  hidden  out  of  sight. 
Thus  at  least  the  citizens  might  escape  observing  it, 
when  it  was  plain  that  it  would  cause  detriment  to  the 
Kepublic,  and  they  might  then  put  in  its  place  the 
most  ancient  of  all  laws,  saliis  populi  suprema  ierc." 

The  president,  having  suggested  this  ingenious  ex- 
pedient of  the  antique  Roman  for  getting  rid  of  a 
constitutional  provision  by  hiding  the  statute-book, 
proceeded  to  give  very  practical  reasons  for  setting  up 
the  supreme  law  of  the  people's  safety  on  this  occasion. 
And  certainly  that  magnificent  commonplace,  which  has 
saved  and  ruined  so  many  states,  the  most  effective 
weapon  in  the  political  arsenal,  whether  wielded  by  ty- 
rants or  champions  of  freedom,  was  not  unreasonably 
recommended  at  this  crisis  to  the  states  in  their  contest 
with  the  refractory  Zealanders.  It  was  easy  to  talk  big, 
but,  after  all.  it  would  be  difficult  for  that  doughty  lit- 
tle sand-bank,  notwithstanding  the  indomitable  energy 
which  it  had  so  often  shown  by  land  and  sea,  to  do  bat- 
tle by  itself  with  the  whole  Spanish  empire.  Nor  was 
it  (juite  consistent  with  republican  principles  that  the 
other  six  provinces  should  be  plunged  once  more  into 
war,  when  they  had  agreed  to  accept  peace  and  indepen- 
dejiee  instead,  only  that  Zealand  should  have  its  way. 

The  orator  went  on  to  show  the  a])surdity.  in  his 
opinion. of  permitting  one  province  to  continue  thewar, 
when  all  seven  united  had  not  the  means  to  do  it  with- 
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out  the  assistance  of  their  allies.  He  pointed  out,  too, 
the  immense  blunders  that  would  be  made  should  it  be 
thou«jfht  that  the  Kings  of  Prance  and  En<^land  were  so 
much  interested  in  savin|]^  the  provinces  from  perdition 
as  to  feel  obliged  in  any  event  to  render  them  assistance. 

"Beware  of  connnitting  an  irreparable  fault,"  he 
said,  "on  so  insecure  a  foundation.  You  are  deceiv- 
ing yourselves.  And,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  on  the  subject,  we  declare  to  you  by  express 
command  that  if  your  adversaries  refuse  the  truce, 
according  to  the  articles  presented  to  you  by  us,  it  is 
the  intention  of  our  kings  to  assist  you  with  armies 
and  subsidies,  not  only  as  during  the  past,  but  more 
powerfully  than  before.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rup- 
ture comes  from  your  side,  and  you  despise  the  advice 
they  are  giving  you,  you  have  no  succor  to  expect 
from  them.  The  refusal  of  conditions  so  honorable 
and  advantageous  to  your  comm^onwealth  will  render 
the  war  a  useless  one,  and  they  are  determined  to  do 
nothing  to  bring  the  reproach  upon  themselves." 

The  president  then  intimated,  not  without  adroit- 
ness, that  the  Republic  was  placing  lierself  in  a  proud 
position  by  acce])ting  the  truce,  and  that  Spain  was 
abasing  herself  by  giving  her  consent  to  it.  The  world 
was  surprised  that  the  states  should  hesitate  at  ail.^ 

There  was  much  more  of  scholastic  disstn-tation  in 
the  president's  address,  ])ut  enough  has  been  given  to 
show  its  very  perem]')toi'y  chai'acter. 

If  the  war  was  to  go  on  it  was  to  lie  wageil  mainly 

by   Zealand    alone.     This    was   now   plain   beyond    all 

peradventure.     Tlie   dtlier   ]>rovinees   had   resolved   to 

accept  the  proposed  trc^aty.     Tl>e  cities  of  Delft  and 

^  Jeauuiu.  ubi  sup. 
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Amsterdam,  which  had  stood  out  so  long  among  the 
estates  of  Holland,  soon  renounced  their  opposition. 
Prince  Maurice,  with  praiseworthy  patriotism,  recon- 
ciled himself  with  the  inevitable,  and,  now  that  the 
great  majority  had  spoken,  began  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  factious  minority. 

On  the  day  after  Jeannin's  speech  he  made  a  visit 
to  the  French  ambassadors.  After  there  had  been 
some  little  discussion  among  them,  Barneveldt  made 
his  appearance.  His  visit  seemed  an  accidental  one, 
but  it  had  been  previously  arranged  with  the  envoys.^ 

The  general  conversation  went  on  a  little  longer, 
when  the  advocate,  frankly  turning  to  the  prince, 
spoke  of  the  pain  which  he  felt  at  the  schism  between 
them.  He  defended  himself  with  honest  warmth 
against  the  rumors  circulated,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  Spanish  partizan.  His  whole  life 
had  been  spent  in  fighting  Spain,  and  he  was  now  more 
determined  than  ever  in  his  hostility  to  that  monarchy. 
He  sincerely  believed  that  by  the  truce  now  proposed 
all  the  solid  advantages  of  the  war  would  be  secured, 
and  that  such  a  result  was  a  triumphant  one  for  the 
Republic.  He  was  also  most  desirous  of  being  restored 
to  the  friendshij)  and  good  opinion  of  the  house  of 
Nassau,  having  proved  during  his  whole  life  his  sin- 
cere attachment  to  their  interests,  a  sentiment  never 
more  lively  in  his  breast  than  at  that  moment. - 

This  advance  was  graciously  met  by  the  staclholder, 
and  the  two  distinguished  personages  were,  for  the 
time  at  least,  reconciled.'' 

It  was  further  debated  as  to  the  number  of  troops 

1  Van  dor  Kemp,  iii.  59,  GO.     Comjiart'  Waijcnacr,  ix.  42l2,  423. 
'^  Van  der  Keuip,  Wageiiaer,  ubi  sup.  ^  Ibid. 
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that  it  would  bo  advisable  for  the  states  to  maintain 
during  the  truce,  and  Barneveldt  expressed  his  decided 
opinion  that  thirty  thousand  men,  at  least,  would  be 
re(|uired.  This  opinion  i2;ave  the  prince  at  least  as 
nuieh  i)leasure  as  did  the  personal  devotion  expressed 
by  the  advocate,  and  he  now  stated  his  intention  of 
working  with  the  peace  party. 

The  great  result  was  now  certain.  Delft  and  Am- 
sterdam withdrew  from  their  opposition  to  the  treaty, 
so  that  Holland  was  unanimous  before  the  year  closed ; 
Zealand,  yielding  to  the  intiuence  of  Maurice,  likewise 
gave  in  her  adhesion  to  the  truce. 

The  details  of  the  mode  in  which  the  final  arrange- 
ment was  made  are  not  especially  interesting.  The 
discussion  was  fairly  at  an  end.  The  subject  had  been 
l)icked  to  the  bones.  It  was  agreed  that  the  French 
ambassadors  should  go  over  the  frontier  and  hold  a 
pivliminary  interview  with  the  Spanish  connnissioners 
at  Antwerp. 

The  ai'mistice  was  to  be  continued  by  brief  and  re- 
peated renewals,  until  it  should  be  superseded  by  the 
truce  of  years. 

Meantime  Archduke  Albert  sent  his  father  confessor, 
Tnigo  Bi'izuelas.  to  Spain,  in  order  to  make  the  treaty 
proposed  by  Jeannin  palatable  to  the  king.^ 

The  pi'iest  was  to  set  forth  to  Philij),  as  only  a 
ghostly  confessor  could  do  with  full  effect,  that  he 
need  not  ti'ouble  himself  about  the  recognition  by  the 
proposed  treaty  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Ambiguous  woi'ds  luul  been  ])urposely 
made  use  of  in  this  i-egai'd.  he  was  to  exj)lain.  so  tliat 
not  only  the  foreign  ambassadors  wei'e  of  opinion  that 

1  WiigfUiier,  ix.  42,1,  -tL'd.     Jeauuiii. 
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the  rights  of  Spain  were  not  curtailed,  but  the  empti- 
ness of  the  imaginary  recognition  of  Dutch  freedom 
had  been  proved  by  the  sharp  criticism  of  the  states. 

It  is  true  that  Richardot,  in  the  name  of  the  arch- 
duke, had  three  months  before  promised  the  consent  of 
the  king,  as  having  already  been  obtained.  But  Richar- 
dot knew  very  well  when  he  made  the  statement  that  it 
was  false.  The  archduke,  in  subsequent  correspon- 
dence with  the  ambassadors  in  December,  repeated  the 
pledge.  Yet  not  only  had  the  king  not  given  that  con- 
sent, but  he  had  expressly  refused  it  by  a  courier  sent 
in  November.^ 

Philip,  now  convinced  by  Brother  Inigo  that  while 
agreeing  to  treat  with  the  States-General  as  with  a  free 
commonwealth,  over  which  he  pretended  to  no  author- 
ity, he  really  meant  that  he  was  dealing  with  vassals 
over  whom  his  authority  was  to  be  resumed  when  it 
suited  his  convenience,  at  last  gave  his  consent  to  the 
proposed  treaty.  The  royal  decision  was,  however, 
kept  for  a  time  concealed,  in  order  that  the  states 
might  become  more  malleable.^ 

1  Documents  in  Deventer,  iii.  273. 

2  Wagenaer,  ix.  425,  426.  Jeannin.  The  reasoning  was  qiiite 
in  accordance  with  the  -views  of  tlio  French  court.  "Maintenant 
la  caption  est  tout  claire,"  wrote  Aertsens,  "en  ce  qu'ils  refusent 
(I'oter  le  mot  comme.  Et  ajoutent  nos  amis,  que  cotte  chiuse  a 
est(5  conyue  ainsi  douteusement  par  M.  Janin,  pour  au  ])out  dos 
dix  ans  r^server  au  roy  de  nous  declarer  libres  on  non  st'lon  que 
le  Roy  d'Espagne  luy  tiendra  parole  sur  les  manages."  — Deventer, 
iii.  275.  "If  a  peace  it  prove,"  wrote  Cornwallis  from  Madrid, 
"  such  are  the  difficulties  as  for  my  own  part  I  .'should  think  it  like 
the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding."— Winwood, 
ii.  387. 
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On  the  11th  January,  1609,  the  States-General  de- 
cided by  unanimous  vote  that  the  first  point  in  the 
treaty  should  be  not  otherwise  fixed  than  thus : 

''That  the  archdukes— to  superfluity— declare,  as 
well  in  their  own  name  as  in  that  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  their  willingness  to  treat  with  the  lords  States 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  the  capacity  of,  and  as  hold- 
ing them  for,  free  countries,  provinces,  and  states, 
over  which  they  have  no  claim,  and  that  they  are 
making  a  treaty  with  them  in  those  said  names  and 
((ualities."  ^ 

It  was  also  resolved  not  to  permit  that  any  ecclesi- 
astical or  secular  matters  conflicting  with  the  above- 

1  Wageuaer,  ix.  429,  430. 
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mentioned  freedom  should  be  proposed,  nor  that  any 
delay  should  be  sought  for  by  reason  of  the  India  navi- 
gation or  any  other  point. 

In  case  anything  to  the  contrary  should  be  attempted 
by  the  king  or  the  archdukes,  and  the  deliberations 
protracted  in  consequence  more  than  eight  days,  it  was 
further  decided  by  unanimous  vote  that  the  negotia- 
tions should  at  once  be  broken  off,  and  the  war  forth- 
with renewed,  with  the  help,  if  possible,  of  the  kings, 
princes,  and  states,  friends  of  the  good  cause. ^ 

This  vigorous  vote  was  entirely  the  work  of  Barne- 
veldt,  the  man  whom  his  enemies  dared  to  denounce 
as  the  partizan  of  Spain,  and  to  hold  up  as  a  traitor 
deserving  of  death.  It  was  entirely  within  his  know- 
ledge that  a  considerable  party  in  the  provinces  had 
grown  so  weary  of  the  war,  and  so  much  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  negotiations  for  truce  coming  to  naught, 
as  to  be  ready  to  go  into  a  treaty  without  a  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  states.  This  base  faction 
was  thought  to  be  instigated  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, intriguing  secretly  with  President  Richardot. 
The  advocate,  acting  in  full  sympathy  with  Jeannin, 
frustrated  the  effects  of  the  manoeuver  by  obtaining 
all  the  votes  of  Holland  and  Zealand  for  this  supreme 
resolution.  The  other  five  provinces  dared  to  make 
no  further  effort  in  that  direction  against  the  two  con- 
trolling states  of  the  Kepublic. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  the  French  and  English  am- 
bassadors should  delay  going  to  Antwerp  until  in- 
formed of  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  Spinola  and  his 
colleagues,  and  that  they  should  then  proceed  thither, 
taking  with  them  the  main  points  of  the  treaty,  as  laid 
1  Wagenaor,  i.x.  429,  430. 
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down  by  themselves  and  accepted  with  slight  altera- 
tions by  the  states/ 

When  the  Spanish  commissioners  had  signed  these 
points  the  plenipotentiaries  were  to  come  to  Antwerp 
in  order  to  settle  other  matters  of  less  vital  import. 
Meantime  the  States-General  were  to  be  summoned  to 
assemble  in  Bergen-op-Zoom,  that  they  might  be  ready 
to  deal  with  difficulties,  should  any  arise. - 

The  first  meeting  took  place  on  the  10th  February, 
1609.  The  first  objection  to  the  draft  was  made  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  about  words  and  wind.  They 
liked  not  the  title  of  "high  and  puissant  lords''^ 
which  was  given  to  the  States- General,  and  they  pro- 
posed to  turn  the  difficulty  by  abstaining  from  giving 
any  (lualifications  whatever,  either  to  the  archdukes 
or  the  republican  authorities.  The  states  refused  to 
lower  these  ensigns  of  their  new-born  power.  It  was, 
liowev(n%  at  last  agreed  that,  instead  of  "high  and 
mighty,"  they  should  be  called  "illustrious  and  se- 
rene. ' '  * 

This  point  being  comfortably  adjusted,  the  next  and 
most  important  one  was  accepted  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  independence  of  the  states  was  recognized  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  form.  Then  came  the  great  bone 
of  contention,  over  which  there  had  been  such  persis- 
tent wrangling— the  India  trade. 

The  Spanish  government  had  almost  registered  a 
vow  in  heaven  that  the  word  "India"  should  not  be 
mentioned  in  the  treaty.     It  was  no  less  certain  that 

1  Wagenaer,    ix.  431.     .Teaiiiiiu. 
-  Ibid.     Jeauuin.     Grotius,  xviii. 

•*  Ibid.,  132.  "  Iloogiuogendc  iit'Oi'cTi.''  "liaiits  et  puissants 
seignctu-s."  •*  Wageiiaer,  ix.  432. 
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India  was  stamped  upon  the  very  heart  of  the  Re- 
public, and  could  not  be  torn  from  it  while  life  re- 
mained. The  subtle  diplomatists  now  invented  a 
phrase  in  which  the  word  should  not  appear,  while  the 
thing  itself  should  be  granted.  The  Spaniards,  after 
much  altercation,  at  last  consented.^ 

By  the  end  of  February  most  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries thought  it  safe  to  request  the  appearance  of  the 
States-General  at  Bergen-op-Zoom.^ 

Jeannin,  not  altogether  satisfied,  however,  with  the 
language  of  the  Spaniards  in  regard  to  India,  raised 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  issuing  the  summons. 
Putting  on  his  most  reverend  and  artless  expression  of 
countenance,  he  assured  Richardot  that  he  had  just 
received  a  despatch  from  The  Hague  to  the  effect  that 
the  India  point  would,  in  all  probability,  cause  the 
states  at  that  very  moment  to  break  off  the  negotia- 
tions.^ It  was  surely  premature,  therefore,  to  invite 
them  to  Bergen.  The  despatch  from  The  Hague  was  a 
neat  fiction  on  the  part  of  the  president,  but  it  worked 
admirably.  The  other  president,  himself  ([uite  as  ready 
at  inventions  as  Jeannin  could  possibly  be,  was  never- 
theless taken  in,  the  two  ex-Leaguers  being,  on  the 
whole,  fully  a  match  for  each  other  in  the  art  of  in- 
trigue. Richardot.  somewhat  alarmed,  insisted  that 
the  states  should  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  Ant- 
werp as  soon  as  possible.  He  would  answer  for  it  that 
they  would  not  go  away  again  without  settling  upon 

1  "Huic  adilitamcnto  nisjianiei  vahle  rcluotahaiitur  turn  qno<l 
Imliam  iion  minus;  qtiam  si  iioiniuaretur  claris  iudicii^j  ex})riiueret," 
ftc-Grotius,  xviii.  Si)8,  80!). 

^  Wagonaer,  ix.  432,  43.'>,  434.  Jeanniu,  vol.  ii.  Kesol.  Holl., 
Marfh  4,  IGOO. 

"  Jeanniu,  ii.  383. 
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the  treaty/  The  commisvsioners  were  forbidden,  by 
express  order  from  Spain,  to  name  the  Indies  in  writ- 
ing, but  they  would  solemnly  declare,  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  the  states  should  have  full  liberty  to  trade 
to  those  countries,  the  King  of  Spain  having  no  inten- 
tion of  interfering  with  such  traffic  during  the  period 
of  the  truce." 

The  commissioners  came  to  Antwerp.  The  States- 
General  assembled  at  Bergen.  On  the  9th  April,  1609, 
the  truce  for  twelve  years  was  signed.  This  was  its 
purport  : 

The  preamble  recited  that  the  most  serene  princes 
and  archdukes,  Albert  and  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  had 
made,  on  the  24th  April,  1607,  a  truce  and  cessation  of 
arms  for  eight  months  with  the  illustrious  lords  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  quality  of,  and  as  holding  them  for,  states, 
provinces,  and  free  countries,  over  which  they  pre- 
tended to  nothing;  which  truce  was  ratified  by  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  as  to  that  which  concerned  him,  by 
letters  patent  of  18th  September,  1607 ;  and  that,  more- 
over, a  special  power  had  been  given  to  the  archdukes 
on  the  10th  January,  1608,  to  enable  them,  in  the 
king's  name  as  well  as  their  own,  to  do  everything  that 
they  might  think  i)roper  to  bring  about  a  peace  or  a 
truce  of  many  years. 

It  then  briefly  recited  the  rupture  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  the  subsequent  proposition,  origi- 
nated by  till'  foreign  ambassadors,  to  renew  the  con- 
ference for  the  jturpose  of  concluding  a  truce.  The 
articU's  of  the  treaty  thus  agreed  upon  were: 

That  the  archdukes  declared,  as  well  in  their  own 
1  .Tcanniu,  ii.  383.  -  Wiuwood,  ii.  480. 
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name  as  that  of  the  king,  that  they  were  content  to 
treat  with  the  lords  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces  in  quality  of,  and  as  holding  them  for,  coun- 
tries, provinces,  and  free  states,  over  which  they  pre- 
tended to  nothing,  and  to  make  with  them  a  truce  on 
certain  following  conditions,  to  wit: 

That  the  truce  should  be  good,  firm,  loyal,  inviola- 
ble, and  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  during  which 
time  there  was  to  be  cessation  of  all  acts  of  hostility 
between  the  king,  archdukes,  and  States-General,  as 
well  by  sea  and  other  waters  as  by  land,  in  all  their 
kingdoms,  countries,  lands,  and  lordships,  and  for  all 
their  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  whatever  quality 
and  condition,  without  exception  of  places  or  of 
persons ; 

That  each  party  should  remain  seized  of  their  respec- 
tive possessions,  and  be  not  troubled  therein  by  the 
other  party  during  the  truce ; 

That  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
countries  should  preserve  amity  and  good  correspon- 
dence during  the  truce,  witliout  referring  to  past  of- 
fenses, and  should  freely  and  securely  entertain  com- 
munication and  traffic  with  each  other  by  laud  and  sea. 
This  provision,  however,  was  to  be  expressly  under- 
stood as  limited  by  the  king  to  the  kingdoms  and  coun- 
tries possessed  by  him  in  Europe,  and  in  other  places 
and  seas  where  the  subjects  of  other  kings  and  princes, 
his  friends  and  allies,  have  amicable  traffic.  In  re- 
gard, howevc)-,  to  places,  cities,  ports,  and  harbors 
which  he  possessed  oulsitle  of  Ihose  limits,  the  stales 
and  their  subjects  were  to  exercise  no  ti'aftic  without 
ex|)ress  ])ci'iiiission  of  the  king.  They  could,  however, 
if   thev   chose,   trade    with   the   countries   of   all   other 
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princes,  potentates,  and  peoples  who  were  willing  to 
permit  it,  even  outside  those  limits,  without  any  hin- 
drance by  the  king ; 

That  the  truce  should  begin  in  regard  to  those  dis- 
tant countries  after  a  year  from  date,  unless  actual 
notification  could  be  sooner  served  there  on  those  con- 
cerned ; 

That  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  should 
have  the  same  liberty  and  privilege  within  the  states  of 
the  king  and  archdukes  as  had  been  accorded  to  the 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
last  treaty  made  with  that  sovereign ; 

That  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  should  not  be 
granted  during  the  truce,  except  for  special  cause, 
and  in  cases  permitted  by  the  laws  and  imperial  con- 
stitutions, and  according  to  the  rules  therein  pre- 
scribed ; 

That  those  who  had  retired  into  neutral  territory 
during  the  war  were  also  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
truce,  and  could  reside  wherever  they  liked  without 
being  deprived  of  their  property; 

That  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  the  archdukes 
and  the  States-General  within  four  days.  As  to  the 
ratification  of  the  king,  the  archdukes  were  bound  to 
deliver  it  in  good  and  due  form  within  three  months, 
in  order  that  the  lords  the  States-General,  their  sub- 
jects and  inhabitants,  might  enjoy  effectively  the  fruits 
of  the  treaty; 

That  the  treaty  should  be  i)ublislied  everywhere  im- 
mediately after  the  ratification  of  the  archdukes  and 
States-General. 

This  document  was  signed  hy  the  aml)assadors  of  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  as  mediators,  and 
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then  by  the  deputies  of  the  archdukes,  and  afterward 
by  those  of  the  lords  the  States-General.^ 

There  were  thirty-eight  articles  in  all,  but  the  chief 
provisions  have  been  indicated.  The  other  clauses,  re- 
lating to  boundaries,  confiscations,  regulations  of  du- 
ties, frontier  fortifications,  the  estates  of  the  Nassau 
family,  and  other  sequestrated  property,  have  no  abid- 
ing interest. 

There  was  also  a  secret  and  special  treaty  Avhich 
was  demanded  of  the  King  of  Spain  by  the  States- 
General,  and  by  him  accorded. 

This  secret  treaty  consisted  of  a  single  clause.  That 
clause  was  made  up  of  a  brief  preamble  and  of  a 
promise.  The  preamble  recited  textually  Article  IV. 
of  the  public  treaty  relative  to  the  India  trade.  The 
promise  was  to  this  effect  :^  For  the  period  of  the  truce 
the  Spanish  commissioners  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
king  and  of  his  successors  that  his  Majesty  would  cause 
no  impediment,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  to  the  states 
nor  their  subjects  in  the  traffic  that  thereafter  might 
be  made  in  the  countries  of  all  princes,  potentates, 
and  peoples  who  might  permit  the  same,  in  whatever 
place  it  might  be,  even  without  the  limits  designated, 
and  everywhere  else,  nor  similarly  to  those  carrying 
on  such  traffic  with  them,  and  that  the  king  and  his 
successors  would  faithfully  carry  into  effect  everything 
thus  laid  down,  so  Ihat  the  said  traffic  should  be  free 
and  secure,  consenting  even,  in  order  that  the  clause 
might  be  the  more  authentic,  that  it  should  lie  consid- 

^  See  the  treaty  in  full  in  Jeannin,  ii.  446-457.  Compare  Me- 
ter en,  613. 

^  The  text  of  the  second  treaty  is  given  in  Jeannin,  ii.  457, 
458. 
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ered  as  inserted  in  the  principal  treaty  and  as  making 
part  thereof.^ 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  first  article  of  all  and 
the  hist  or  secret  article  contained  the  whole  marrow 
of  the  treaty.  It  may  be  well  understood,  therefore, 
with  what  wry  faces  the  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  ulti- 
mately signed  the  document. 

After  two  years  and  a  quarter  of  dreary  negotiation 
the  Republic  had  carried  all  its  points,  without  swerv- 
ing a  hair's-breadth  from  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  beginning.  The  only  concession  made  was  that  the 
treaty  was  for  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  and  not  for 
peace.  But  as,  after  all,  in  those  days,  an  interval  of 
twelve  years  might  be  almost  considered  an  eternity  of 
peace,  and  as  calling  a  peace  perpetual  can  never  make 
it  so,  the  difference  was  rather  one  of  phraseology  than 
of  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  states  had  extorted  from 
their  former  sovereign  a  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

They  had  secured  the  India  trade. 

They  had  not  conceded  Catholic  worship. 

Mankind  were  amazed  at  this  result  — an  event  hith- 
erto unknown  in  history.  When  before  had  a  sover- 
eign acknowledged  the  independence  of  his  rebellious 
subjects  and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  as  with  equals? 
When  before  had  Spain,  expressly  or  by  implication, 
admitted  that  the  East  and  AVest  Indies  were  not  her 
l)rivate  pi'operty.  and  that  navigators  to  those  regions 
from  other  countries  than  licr  own  were  not  to  be 
chastised  as  trespassers  and  f reeb(K)ters  ? 

Yet  the  liberty  of  the  Netherlands  was  acknowledged 
1  Jeannin,  ii.  457.  458. 
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in  terms  which  convinced  the  world  that  it  was  hence- 
forth an  established  fact.  And  India  was  as  plainly- 
expressed  by  the  omission  of  the  word  as  if  it  had  been 
engrossed  in  large  capitals  in  Article  IV/ 

The  king's  government  might  seek  solace  in  syntax. 
They  might  triumph  in  Cardinal  Bentivoglio 's  sub- 
tleties, and  persuade  themselves  that  to  treat  with  the 
republic  as  a  free  nation  was  not  to  hold  it  for  a  free 
nation  then  and  forever.  But  the  whole  world  knew 
that  the  Republic  really  was  free,  and  that  it  had 
treated  face  to  face  with  its  former  sovereign  exactly 
as  the  King  of  France  or  Great  Britain,  or  the  Grand 
Turk,  might  treat  with  him.  The  new  commonwealth 
had  taken  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Other  princes  and  potentates  made  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  recognizing  it  for  an  independent  power 
and  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances  with  it  as  with 
any  other  realm. 

To  the  Eepublic  the  substantial  blessing  of  liberty ; 
to  his  Catholic  Majesty  the  grammatical  quirk.  When 
the  twelve  years  should  expire,  Spain  might  reconquer 
the  United  Provinces  if  she  could,  relying  upon  the 
great  truth  that  an  adverb  was  not  a  preposition.    And 

1  The  words,  too,  of  the  certificate  signed  by  the  ambassadors 
of  France  and  England  were  very  explicit:  "  Certifion  aussi  les 
d^put^s  des  archiducs  avoir  consenty  et  aceorde  tout,  ainsi  que 
les  sieurs  estats  et  leurs  sujets  ne  pourront  trafiquer  aux  ports, 
lieux  et  places  que  tiennent  les  dits  sieurs  estats  es  dites  Indes  sj 
ee  n'est  avec  leur  permission.  Et  outre  ce  que  les  d^piites  des 
dits  sieurs  ont  declare  plusieurs  fois  on  notre  presence  et  des 
deputes  des  archiducs,  si  on  entreprend  sur  leurs  amis  et  allies  es 
dits  pays  qu'ils  entendent  les  secourir  et  assister  sans  qu'on  j)uisse 
pretendre  la  trefve  estre  enfreinte  et  violee  a  cette  occasion."— 
Anvers,  9  Avril,  1609,  N6gociations  do  Jcannin,  ii.  458,  459. 
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France  or  Great  Britain  might  attempt  the  same  thing 
if  either  felt  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  Did  as 
plausible  a  pretext  as  that  ever  fail  to  a  state  ambi- 
tious of  absorbing  its  neighbors? 

Jeannin  was  right  enough  in  urging  that  this  fa- 
mous clause  of  recognition  ought  to  satisfy  both  par- 
ties. If  the  United  Provinces,  he  said,  happened  not 
to  have  the  best  muskets  and  cannons  on  their  side 
when  it  should  once  more  come  to  blows,  small  help 
would  they  derive  from  verbal  bulwarks  and  advan- 
tages in  the  text  of  treaties.^ 

Richardot  consoled  himself  with  his  quibbles,  for 
quibbles  were  his  daily  bread.  ''Thank  God  our  truce 
is  made,"  said  he,  "and  we  have  only  lost  the  sover- 
eignty for  twelve  years,  if  after  that  we  have  the  means 
or  the  will  to  resume  the  war — whatever  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo  may  say. ' '  - 

Barneveldt,  on  his  part,  was  devoutly  and  soberly 
5^1eased  with  the  result.  ''To-day  we  have  concluded 
our  negotiations  for  the  truce,"  he  wrote  to  Aertsens. 
"We  must  pray  to  the  Lord  God,  and  we  must  do  our 
highest  duty  that  our  work  may  redound  to  his  honor 
and  glory  and  to  the  nation's  welfare.  It  is  certain 
that  men  will  make  their  criticisms  upon  it  according 
to  their  humors.  But  those  who  love  their  country, 
and  all  honest  people  who  know  the  condition  of  the 
land,  will  say  that  it  is  well  done."'* 

Thus  modestly,  religiously,  nnd  sineei'ely  spoke  a 
statesman  who  felt  that  ho  had  accomplished  a  great 
work,  and  that  he  had  indeed  brought  the  eonniion- 
wealth  through  the  tempest  at  last. 

1  Bentivofjlio,  oTG.  -  Devontor,  iii.  noS. 

^  Ibid.,  309. 
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The  Republic  had  secured  the  India  trade.  On  this 
point  the  negotiators  had  taken  refuge  in  that  most 
useful  figure  of  speech  for  hard-pressed  diplomatists 
and  law-makers,  the  ellipsis.  They  had  left  out  the 
word  "India,"  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  might  per- 
suade himself  that  by  such  omission  a  hemisphere  had 
actually  been  taken  away  from  the  Dutch  merchants 
and  navigators.  But  the  whole  world  saw  that  Article 
IV.  really  contained  both  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
It  hardly  needed  the  secret  clause  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure. 

President  Kichardot  was  facetiously  wont  to  observe 
that  this  point  in  the  treaty  was  so  obscure  that  he 
did  not  understand  it  himself.^  But  he  knew  better. 
He  understood  it  very  well.  The  world  understood  it 
very  well.  The  United  Provinces  had  throughout  the 
negotiations  ridiculed  the  idea  of  being  excluded  from 
any  part  of  the  Old  World  or  the  New  by  reason  of 
the  Borgian  grant.  All  the  commissioners  knew  that 
the  war  would  be  renewed  if  any  attempt  were  to  be 
seriously  made  to  put  up  those  famous  railings  around 
the  ocean,  of  which  the  Dutch  diplomatists  spoke  in 
such  bitter  scorn.  The  Spanish  plenipotentiaries, 
therefore,  had  insisted  that  the  word  itself  should  be 
left  out,  and  that  the  Republic  should  be  forbidden 
access  to  territories  subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

So  the  Hollanders  were  thenceforth  to  deal  directly 
with  the  kings  of  Sumatra  and  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
republics  of  Banda,  and  all  the  rich  commonwealths 
and  principalities  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  indigo,  un- 
less, as  grew  cveiy  day  more  improbable,  the  Spaniards 
and   Portnguese  could  cxchide  them  from  that  tral^c 

1  Bciitivoylio,  57G. 
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by  main  force.  And  the  orange  flag  of  the  Republic 
was  to  float  with  equal  facility  over  all  America,  from 
the  isle  of  Manhattan  to  the  shores  of  Brazil  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  provided  Philip  had  not  ships  and 
soldiers  to  vindicate  with  the  sword  that  sovereignty 
which  Spanish  swords  and  Si)anish  genius  had  once 
acquired. 

As  for  the  Catholic  worship,  the  future  was  to  prove 
that  liberty  for  the  old  religion  and  for  all  forms  of 
religion  was  a  blessing  more  surely  to  flow  from  the 
enlightened  public  sentiment  of  a  free  people,  emerg- 
ing out  of  the  most  tremendous  war  for  liberty  ever 
waged,  than  from  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  with  a 
foreign  power. 

It  was  characteristic  enough  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  great  political  drama  that  the  Republic  now  re- 
quested from  France  and  Great  Britain  a  written  rec- 
ognition of  its  independence,  and  that  both  France  and 
England  refused.^ 

It  was  strange  that  the  new  commonwealth,  in  the 
very  moment  of  extorting  her  freedom  from  the  an- 
cient tyranny,  should  be  so  unconscious  of  her  strength 
as  to  think  free  papers  from  neutral  powers  a  boon. 
As  if  the  sign  manual  of  James  and  Henry  were  a 
better  guaranty  than  the  trophies  of  the  Xassaus,  of 
Heemskerk,  of  Matelieff.  and  of  Olden-Barneveldt ! 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  two  sovereigns  should 
decline  the  proposition;  for  we  well  know  the  secret 
aspirations  of  each,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
be  unwilling  to  sign  a  formal  (juif claim,  however  im- 
probable it  might  be  that  those  dreams  should  ever 
become  a  reality. 

1  Wagenaer,  ix.  445.     Jcanuiu,  vol.  ii. 
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Both  powers,  however,  united  in  a  guaranty  of  the 
truce.  This  Avas  signed  on  the  17th  June,  and  stipu- 
lated that,  without  their  knowledge  and  consent,  the 
states  should  make  no  treaty  during  the  period  of  truce 
with  the  King  of  Spain  or  the  archdukes.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  case  of  an  infraction  of  the  truce  by 
the  enemy,  the  two  kings  agreed  to  lend  assistance  to 
the  states  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  treaties  con- 
cluded with  the  Republic  previously  to  the  negotiation 
of  the  truce.^ 

The  treaty  had  been  at  once  ratified  by  the  States- 
General,  assembled  for  the  purpose  with  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  deputies  at  Bergen-op-Zoom.  It  was 
also  ratified  without  delay  by  the  archdukes.  The  de- 
livery of  the  confirmation  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  had 
been  promised  within  three  months  after  the  signa- 
tures of  the  plenipotentiaries. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  and  the  traditions  of  the  Spanish 
court  to  fulfil  this  stipulation.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  ''I  the  King"  could  be  written  either  by 
the  monarch  himself,  or  by  his  alter  ego  the  Duke  of 
Lerma,  in  so  short  a  time  as  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

Several  weeks  accordingly  went  by  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  stated  period.  The  ratification  did  not 
come,  and  the  Netherlanders  began  to  be  once  more 
indignant.  Before  the  storm  had  risen  very  high, 
however,  the  despatches  arrived.  The  king's  signature 
was  antedated  7th  April,  being  thus  brought  within 
the  term  of  three  months,  and  was  a  thorough  confir- 
mation of  what  had  been  done  by  his  plenipotentiaries. 
His  Majesty,  however,  expressed  a  hope  that  during 

1  Jeannin,  ii.  53G,  538.     Wageiiaer,  ix.  446. 
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the  ti'iiee  the  states  would  treat  their  Catholic  subjects 
with  kindness/ 

Certainly  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  so  reason- 
able an  intimation  as  this.  President  Jeannin,  too, 
just  before  his  departure,  handed  in  to  the  States- 
General  an  elo(iuent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  Netherlands,  a  paper  which  was  not  immedi- 
ately made  public. - 

"Consider  the  great  number  of  Catholics,"  he  said, 
"in  your  territory,  both  in  the  cities  and  the  country. 
Remember  that  they  have  worked  with  you,  spent  their 
property,  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  and 
have  always  kept  their  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth 
inviolate  as  long  as  the  war  endured,  never  complain- 
ing that  they  did  not  enjoy  liberty  of  religious  wor- 
ship, believing  that  you  had  thus  ordained  because  the 
public  safety  required  such  guaranty.  But  they  al- 
ways promised  themselves,  should  the  end  of  the  war 
be  happy,  and  should  you  be  placed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  entire  freedom,  that  they  too  would  have  some  part 
in  this  good  fortune,  even  as  they  had  been  sharers 
in  the  inconveniences,  the  expenses,  and  the  perils  of 
the  war. 

"But  those  cannot  be  said  to  share  in  any  enjoyment 
from  whom  has  been  taken  the  power  of  serving  God 
according  to  the  religion  in  which  they  were  brought 
up.  On  the  contrary,  no  slavery  is  more  intolerable 
nor  more  exasperates  the  mind  than  such  restraint. 
You  know  this  well,  my  lords  states ;  you  know,  too, 
that  it  was  the  principal,  the  most  puissant  cause  that 

1  ^reteren,  xxx.  579^'".     Wast'iiiUM-,  ix.  4G7. 

-  Jt'annin  (ii.  589-597)  gives  tho  wliole  text  of  his  address  on 
this  occasiou. 
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made  you  fly  to  arms  and  scorn  all  dangers  in  order 
to  effect  your  deliverance  from  this  servitude.  You 
Icnow  that  it  has  excited  similar  movements  in  various 
parts  of  Christendom,  and  even  in  the  kingdom  of 
France,  with  such  fortunate  success  everywhere  as  to' 
make  it  appear  that  God  had  so  willed  it,  in  order 
to  prove  that  religion  ought  to  be  taught  and  inspired 
by  the  movements  which  come  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  not  by  the  force  of  man.  Thus  kings  and  princes 
should  be  induced  by  the  evils  and  ruin  which  they 
and  their  subjects  have  suffered  from  this  cause,  as 
by  a  sentiment  of  their  own  interest,  to  take  more 
care  than  has  hitherto  been  taken  to  practise  in  good 
earnest  those  remedies  which  were  wont  to  be  used  at 
a  time  when  the  church  was  in  its  greatest  piety,  in 
order  to  correct  the  abuses  and  errors  which  the  cor- 
ruption of  mankind  had  tried  to  introduce  as  being  the 
true  and  sole  means  of  uniting  all  Christians  in  one 
and  the  same  creed." 

Surely  the  world  had  made  progress  in  these  forty 
years  of  war.  AVas  it  not  something  to  gain  for  hu- 
manity, for  intellectual  advancement,  for  liberty  of 
thought,  for  the  true  interests  of  religion,  that  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  an  ex-Leaguer,  a  trusted  representative 
of  the  immediate  successor  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
III.,  could  stand  up  on  the  blood-stained  soil  of  the 
Netherlands  and  plead  for  liberty  of  conscience  for 
all  mankind? 

"Those  cannot  be  said  to  share  in  any  enjoyment 
from  whom  has  been  taken  the  power  of  serving  God 
according''  to  the  religion  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  lip.  No  slavery  is  more  intolerable  nor  more 
exasperating  to  the  mind  that  such  restraint," 
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Most  true,  0  excellent  president !  No  axiom  in 
mathematics  is  more  certain  than  this  simple  state- 
ment. To  prove  its  truth  William  the  Silent  had  lived 
and  died.  To  prove  it  a  falsehood,  emperors  and  kings 
and  priests  had  issued  bans  and  curses  and  damnable 
decrees.  To  root  it  out  they  had  butchered,  drowned, 
shot,  strangled,  poisoned,  tortured,  roasted  alive,  bur- 
ied alive,  starved,  and  driven  mad  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures.  And  be- 
hold, there  had  been  almost  a  century  of  this  work,  and 
yet  the  great  truth  was  not  rooted  out,  after  all ;  and 
the  devil- worshipers,  who  had  sought  at  the  outset  of 
the  great  war  to  establish  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  the 
Netherlands  upon  the  ruins  of  religious  and  political 
liberty,  were  overthrown  at  last  and  driven  back  into 
the  pit.  It  was  progress ;  it  was  worth  all  the  blood 
and  treasure  which  had  been  spilled,  that,  instead  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition,  there  was  now  holy  liberty  of 
thought. 

That  there  should  have  been  a  party,  that  there 
should  have  been  an  individual  here  and  there,  after 
the  great  victory  was  won,  to  oppose  the  doctrine 
Avhich  the  Catholic  president  now  so  nobly  advocated, 
would  be  enough  to  cause  every  believer  in  progress 
to  hide  his  face  in  the  dust,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
march  of  events  was  destined  to  trample  such  opposi- 
tion out  of  existence,  and  had  not  history  proved  to 
us  that  the  great  lesson  of  tlie  war  was  not  to  be  ren- 
dered naught  by  the  effoi'ts  of  a  few  fanatics.  Reli- 
gious liberty  was  the  ri])i'iie(l  and  consununate  fruit, 
and  it  could  not  but  be  gatliered. 

''Consider,  too,"'  conliinied  the  ]n'esident.  "how 
much  injury  your  refusal,  if  you  give  it,  will  cause  to 
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those  of  your  religion  in  the  places  where  they  are 
the  weakest,  and  where  they  are  every  day  imploring 
with  tears  and  lamentations  the  grace  of  those  Catho- 
lic sovereigns  to  whom  they  are  subject,  to  enable  them 
to  enjoy  the  same  religious  liberty  which  our  king  is 
now  demanding  in  favor  of  the  Catholics  among  you. 
Do  not  cause  it  to  come  again  into  the  minds  of  those 
sovereigns  and  their  peoples,  whom  an  inconsiderate 
zeal  has  often  driven  into  violence  and  ferocity  against 
Protestants,  that  a  war  to  compel  the  weakest  to  fol- 
low the  religion  of  the  strongest  is  just  and  lawful." 

Had  not  something  been  gained  for  the  world  when 
this  language  was  held  by  a  Catholic  on  the  very  spot 
where  less  than  a  half-century  before  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Netherlands,  men,  women,  and  children, 
had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  foreign  tyrant,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  was  just,  legal,  and  a  Chris- 
tian duty  to  punish  the  weak  for  refusing  to  follow 
the  religion  of  the  strong? 

"As  for  the  perils  which  some  affect  to  fear,"  said 
Jeannin,  further,  "if  this  liberty  of  worship  is  ac- 
corded, experience  teaches  us  every  day  that  diversity 
of  religion  is  not  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  states,  and 
that  a  government  does  not  cease  to  be  good,  nor  its 
subjects  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  one  an- 
other, rendering  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  to 
their  rulers  as  Avell  as  if  they  had  all  been  of  the  same 
religion,  without  having  another  thought  save  for  the 
preservation  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  state 
in  which  God  had  caused  them  to  be  born.  The  dan- 
ger is  not  in  the  permission,  but  in  the  prohibition  of 
religious  liberty." 

All   this  seems   commonplace   enough   to   us   on   the 
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western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  it  would  have  been  rank  blas- 
phemy in  New  England  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth, many  years  after  Jeannin  spoke.  It  was  a 
horrible  sound,  too,  in  the  ears  of  some  of  his  audience. 

To  the  pretense  so  often  urged  by  the  Catholic  per- 
secutors, and  now  set  up  by  their  Calvinistic  imitators, 
that  those  who  still  clung  to  the  old  religion  were  at 
liberty  to  depart  from  the  land,  the  president  replied 
with  dignified  scorn. 

"With  what  justice,"  he  asked,  "can  you  drive  into 
exile  people  who  have  committed  no  offense,  and  who 
have  helped  to  conquer  the  very  country  from  which 
you  would  now  banish  them  ?  If  you  do  drive  them 
away,  you  will  make  solitudes  in  your  commonwealth, 
which  will  be  the  cause  of  evils  such  as  I  prefer  that 
you  should  reflect  upon  without  my  declaring  them 
now.  Although  these  reasons,"  he  continued,  "would 
seem  sufficient  to  induce  you  to  accord  the  free  and 
public  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  king,  not 
hoping  as  much  as  that,  because  aware  that  you  are 
not  disposed  to  go  so  far,  is  content  to  request  only 
this  grace  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  that  you  will 
tolerate  them,  and  suffer  them  to  have  some  exercise 
of  their  religion  within  their  own  households,  without 
interference  or  inquiry  on  that  account,  and  without 
execution  of  the  rigorous  decrees  heretofore  enforced 
against  them." 

Certainly  if  such  wholesome,  moderate,  and  modest 
counsels  as  these  had  been  rejected,  it  would  have  been 
sound  doctrine  to  proclaim  that  the  world  did  not 
move.  And  there  were  individuals  enough,  even  an 
influential  party,  prepared  to  oppose  them  for  both 
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technical  and  practical  reasons.  And  the  cause  of  in- 
tolerance derived  much  warmth  and  comfort  at  this 
juncture  from  that  great  luminary  of  theology  and 
political  philosophy,  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Dire- 
ful and  solemn  were  the  warnings  uttered  by  James 
to  the  Republic  against  permitting  the  old  religion,  or 
any  religion  save  his  own  religion,  to  obtain  the  slight- 
est foothold  within  her  borders. 

"Let  the  religion  be  taught  and  preached  in  its 
purity  throughout  your  provinces  without  the  least 
mixture,"  said  Sir  Ralph  AYinwood,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign. 

"On  this  foundation  the  justice  of  your  cause  is 
built.  There  is  but  one  verity.  Those  wlio  are  will- 
ing to  tolerate  any  religion,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
try  to  make  you  believe  that  liberty  for  both  is  neces- 
sary in  your  commonwealth,  are  paving  the  way  to- 
ward atheism. ' '  ^ 

Such  were  the  counsels  of  King  James  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Netherlands  against  harboring  Catholics. 
A  few  years  later  he  was  casting  forth  Calvinists 
from  his  own  dominions  as  if  tbey  had  been  lepers: 
and  they  went  forth  on  their  weary  pilgi-image  to  the 
howling  wilderness  of  North  America,  those  exiled 
Calvinists,  to  build  a  greater  republic  than  bad  ever 
been  dreamed  of  before  on  this  planet :  and  tbey  went 
forth,  not  to  preach,  but  in  their  turn  to  denounce 
toleration  and  to  hang  heretics.  "lie  who  would  tol- 
erate another  religion  that  his  own  may  be  tolerated 
would,  if  need  be,  hang  God's  Bible  at  the  devil's 
girdle."  So  spoke  an  early  Massaclnisetts  Pilgrim, 
in  the  veiy  spirit,  almost  the  very  words,  of  the  royal 
1  Cited  in  Van  der  KtMup,  iii.  204. 
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pei-secutor  who  had  driven  him  into  outer  darkness 
beyond  the  seas.  lie  had  not  learned  the  lesson  of 
the  mighty  movement  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer,  any 
more  than  Comarus  or  Uytenbo<?art  had  comprehended 
why  the  Dutch  Republic  had  risen. 

Yet  the  founders  of  the  two  commonwealths,  the 
United  States  of  the  seventeenth  and  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  although  many  of  them  fiercely  intolerant, 
through  a  natural  instinct  of  resistance,  not  only  to 
the  oppressor  but  to  the  creed  of  the  oppressor,  had 
been  breaking  out  the  way,  not  to  atheism,  as  King 
James  believed,  but  to  the  only  garden  in  which  Chris- 
tianity can  perennially  flourish — religious  liberty. 

Those  most  ardent  and  zealous  pathfinders  may  be 
forgiven,  in  view  of  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred 
by  them  upon  humanity,  that  they  did  not  travel  on, 
their  own  road.  It  should  be  sufficient  for  us  if  we 
make  due  use  of  their  great,  imperishable  work  our- 
selves, and  if  we  never  cease  rendering  thanks  to  the 
Omnipotent  that  there  is  at  least  one  great  nation  on 
the  globe  where  the  words  "toleration"  and  "dissen- 
ter" have  no  meaning  whatever. 

For  tlie  Dutch  fanatics  of  the  Reformed  Church,  at 
the  uioiiu'iit  of  tlie  truce,  to  attempt  to  reverse  the 
course  of  events,  and  to  shut  off  the  mighty  movement 
of  the  great  revolt  from  its  destined  expanse,  was  as 
hopeless  a  dream  as  to  drive  back  the  Rhine,  as  it 
i-eaclied  the  ocean,  into  tlie  narrow  channel  of  the 
Rlieinwald  glaciei'.  whence  it  sprang. 

'Vhc  lu'public  bccanie  tlie  r(^fuge  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations.  wIum'c  -Jews  and  (lentiles.  Catholics,  Cal- 
vinists,  and  Anabaptists,  pi'aycd  after  their  own  man- 
ner to  the  same  Cod  and  Father.     It  was  too  much, 

VOL.  VI.— 23 
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however,  to  hope  that  passions  which  had  been  so 
fiercely  bubbling  during  fifty  years  would  subside  at 
once,  and  that  the  most  intense  religious  hatreds  that 
ever  existed  would  exhale  with  the  proclamation  of 
truce.  The  march  of  humanity  is  rarely  rapid  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  leaders  in  its  most  sublime  move- 
ments, and  it  often  happens  that  its  chieftains  are 
dwarfed,  in  the  estimation  of  the  contemporaneous  vul- 
gar, by  the  very  distance  at  which  they  precede  their 
unconscious  followers.  But  even  if  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  toward  the  truth  is  fated  to  be  a 
spiral  one,  as  if  to  remind  us  that  mankind  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  a  worm  in  the  dust  while  inhabiting  this 
lower  sphere,  it  is  at  least  a  consolation  to  reflect  upon 
the  gradual  advancement  of  the  intellect  from  age 
to  age. 

The  spirit  of  Torquemada,  of  Charles,  of  Philip,  of 
Titelmann,  is  even  now  not  extinct  on  this  globe,  but 
there  are  counter-forces  at  work  which  must  ultimately 
blast  it  into  insignificance.  At  the  moment  of  the 
great  truce  that  evil  spirit  was  not  exorcised  from  the 
human  breast,  but  the  number  of  its  victims  and 
the  intensity  of  its  influence  had  already  miraculously 
diminished. 

The  truce  was  made  and  announced  all  over  the 
Netherlands  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  happy  dis- 
charge of  innocent  artillery,  by  illuminations,  by  Te 
Doums  in  all  the  churches.  Papist  and  Presbyterian 
fell  on  their  knees  in  every  grand  cathedral  or  hum- 
blest village  church,  to  thank  God  that  what  had 
scciiicd  the  eternal  butchery  was  over.  I'he  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  and  of  the  obedient  Netherlands 
rushed  across  the  frontiers  into  a  fraternal  embrace, 
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like  the  meeting  of  many  waters  when  the  flood-gates 
are  lifted.  It  was  pity  that  the  foreign  sovereignty 
established  at  Brussels  could  not  then  and  there  have 
been  forever  swept  away,  and  self-government  and 
beneficent  union  extended  over  all  the  seventeen  Neth- 
erlands, Walloon  and  Flemish,  Catholic  and  Reformed. 
But  it  hardly  needs  a  word  to  show  that  the  course 
of  events  had  created  a  deeper  chasm  between  the  two 
sections  than  the  gravest  physical  catastrophe  could 
have  produced.  The  opposing  cliffs  which  religious 
hatred  had  rent  asunder,  and  between  which  it  seemed 
destined  to  flow  forever,  seemed  very  close,  and  yet 
eternally  separated. 

The  great  war  had  established  the  Eepublic,  and 
apparently  doomed  the  obedient  Netherlands  to  per- 
petual servitude. 

There  Avere  many  details  of  minor  importance  to  be 
settled  between  the  various  governments  involved  in 
these  great  transactions ;  but  this  history  draws  to  its 
predestined  close,  and  it  is  necessary  to  glide  rapidly 
over  matters  which  rather  belong  to  a  later  epoch  than 
the  one  now  under  consideration. 

The  treaty  between  the  Republic  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  according  to  which  each  was 
to  assist  the  other  in  ease  of  war  with  four  thousand 
troops  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  was  confirmed  in  the 
treaty  of  truce.  The  debt  of  the  United  Provinces  to 
the  crown  of  England  was  definitely  reckoned  at 
8.1 84.080  florins,  and  it  was  settled  by  the  truce  that 
"200.000  florins  should  be  paid  semiannually,  to  begin 
with  the  year  1611,  until  the  whole  debt  should  be  dis- 
charged.^ 

1  Motcron,  GH"". 
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The  army  establishment  of  the  Republic  was  fixed 
during  the  truce  at  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  three 
thousand  horse.  This  was  a  reduction  from  the  war 
footing  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  Of  the  force  re- 
tained, four  thousand  were  a  French  legion  maintained 
by  the  king,  two  thousand  other  French  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states  and  distributed  among  other  troops, 
two  thousand  Scotch,  three  thousand  English,  three 
thousand  Germans.  The  rest  were  native  Netherland- 
ers,  among  whom,  however,  were  very  few  Hollanders 
and  Zealanders,  from  which  races  the  navy,  both  pub- 
lic and  mercantile,  was  almost  wholly  supplied. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  Provinces  was  estimated 
at  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  fiorins. 

It  is  superflucms  to  call  attention  again  to  the  won- 
derful smallness  of  the  means,  the  minuteness  of  the 
physical  enginery,  as  compared  with  more  modern 
manifestations,  especially  in  our  own  land  and  epoch, 
by  which  so  stupendous  a  result  had  been  reached.  In 
the  midst  of  an  age  in  which  regal  and  sacerdotal  des- 
potism had  seemed  as  omnii)()tent  and  irreversible  as 
the  elemental  laws  of  the  universe,  the  Repu1)]ic  had 
been  reproduced.  A  conmionwealth  of  sand-banks,  la- 
goons, and  meadows,  less  than  fourteen  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent,  had  done  battle  for  nearly  half 
a  century  with  the  greatest  of  existing  powers,  a  realm 
whose  territory  was  nearly  a  third  of  the  globe,  and 
which  claimed  universal  monai'chy.  And  this  had 
been  done  with  an  army  averaging  forty-six  thonsand 
num,  half  of  them  foreignei's  hired  l)y  the  job,  and  by 
a  seafaring  population,  volunteering  into  ships  of 
every  class  and  denomination,  fi'oju  a  fiyboat  to  a  galiot 
of  war. 
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And  when  the  Republic  had  won  its  independence, 
after  this  almost  eternal  warfare,  it  owed  four  or  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  had  sometimes  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  nearly  that  amount. 

It  was  estimated  by  Barneveldt,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  truce,  that  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  Spain 
was  about  thrice  the  amount  of  the  yearly  income  of 
the  Republic,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  financial 
ideas  of  the  period  that  fears  were  entertained  lest  a 
total  repudiation  of  that  burden  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment would  enable  it  to  resume  the  war  against  the 
provinces  with  redoubled  energy.^ 

The  annual  salary  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  was  to 
see  his  chief  occupation  gone  by  the  cessation  of  the 
war,  was  fixed  by  the  states  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  florins.-  It  was  agreed  that  in  case  of  his 
marriage  he  should  receive  a  further  yearly  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  florins,  and  this  addition  was  soon 
afterward  voted  to  him  outright,'''  it  being  obvious  that 
the  prince  would  remain  all  his  days  a  bachelor. 

Count  Frederick  Henry  likewise  received  a  military 
salary  of  twenty-five  thousand  florins,^  while  the  emol- 
uments of  Louis  William  were  placed  at  thirty-six 
thousand  florins  a  year.^ 

It  nuist  be  admitted  that  the  Republic  was  grateful. 
Seventy  thousand  dollars  a  year,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  only  for  life,  but  to  be  inherited  after- 
ward l)y  his  younger  brother,  Frederick  Henry,  was 

^  Van  (ler  Kemp,  iii.  2L'3. 

^'  Van  <k'r  Konip  (from  tlie  Sec.  Kcs.   Stat. -Gen.),  iii.  250,  Sal. 

•*  Ibid.,  2.")!,  252.  "  Xo  one  tliini,'  hutli  been  of  greatei-  tronble 
to  us,"  wrote  Speueer  and  Winwood,  "than  tlie  eraving  humor 
of  Count  Maurice.''  — "WiuAvood's  Memorials,  iii.  1,  2. 

^  Ibid.,  255.  5  Ibid. 
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surely  a  munificent  sum  to  be  accorded  from  the  puny 
exchequer  of  the  States-General  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  nation. 

The  mighty  transatlantic  republic,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  thirty  or  forty  millions  and  its  revenue  of  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  pays  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  annually  for  its  President  during  his  four 
years  of  office,  and  this  in  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  a  dollar  is  worth  scarcely  one 
fifth  of  its  value  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Surely  here  is  improvement,  both  in  the  capacity  to 
produce  and  in  the  power  to  save. 

In  the  year  1609  died  John,  the  last  sovereign  of 
Cleves  and  Juliers,  and  Jacob  Arminius,  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Leyden.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
two  more  entirely  dissimilar  individuals  of  the  human 
family  than  this  lunatic  duke  and  that  theological  pro- 
fessor. And  yet  perhaps  the  two  names,  more  con- 
cisely than  those  of  any  other  mortals,  might  serve 
as  an  index  to  the  ghastly  chronicle  over  which  a  com- 
ing generation  was  to  shudder.  The  death  of  the  duke 
was  at  first  thought  likely  to  break  off'  the  negotiations 
for  truce.  The  States-General  at  once  declared  that 
they  would  permit  no  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  party  to  sie/e  the  inheritance  in  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  claimants.  Prince  Maurice,  nothing  loath  to 
make  use  of  so  well-timed  an  event  in  order  to  cut  for- 
ever the  tangled  skein  at  The  Hague,  was  for  march- 
ing forthwith  into  the  duchies. 

But  the  archdukes  gave  such  une(|uivocal  assurances 
of  abstaining  from  interference,  and  the  dcsii-e  for 
peace  was  so  strong  both  in  the  obedient  and  in  tlie 
United  Provinces,  that  the  (juestion  of  the  duchies  was 
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postponed.  It  was  to  serve  as  both  torch  and  fuel  for 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  hideous  tragedies  that  had 
ever  disgraced  humanity.  A  thirty  years'  war  of  de- 
mons was,  after  a  brief  interval,  to  succeed  the  forty 
years'  struggle  between  slaves  and  masters  which  had 
just  ended  in  the  recognition  of  Dutch  independence. 

The  gentle  Arminius  was  in  his  grave,  but  a  bloody 
harvest  was  fast  ripening  from  the  seeds  which  he  had 
sown.  That  evil  story  must  find  its  place  in  the  mel- 
ancholy chapter  where  the  fortunes  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public are  blended  with  the  grim  chronicle  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Until  the  time  arrives  for  retrac- 
ing the  course  of  those  united  transactions  to  their 
final  termination  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  it  is  pre- 
mature to  characterize  an  epoch  which,  at  the  moment 
with  which  we  are  now  occupied,  had  not  fairly  begun. 

The  Gomarites  accused  the  Arminians  of  being  more 
lax  than  papists,  and  of  filling  the  soul  of  man  with 
vilest  arrogance  and  confidence  in  good  Avorks,  while 
the  Arminians  complained  that  the  God  of  the  Goma- 
rites was  an  unjust  God,  himself  the  origin  of  sin.^ 

The  disputes  on  these  themes  had  been  perpetual  in 
the  provinces  ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Of  late,  however,  the  acrimony  of  theological 
conflict  had  beeii  growing  day  by  day  more  intense. 
It  was  the  eternal  struggle  of  religious  dogma  to  get 
j)ossessi()n  of  the  stale,  and  to  make  use  of  political 
forces  in  order  to  put  fetters  on  the  human  soul — to 
eondenm  it  to  slaviMy  whei-c  most  it  recpiires  freedom. 
'Die  conflict  l)etween  Goniarus  and  Arminius  proceeded 
with  such  fei'ocity  in  Leyden  that,  since  the  days  of 
the  memorable  siege,  to  whicli  tlie  university  owed  its 
1  Grotius,  xvii.  790-792. 
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origin,  men's  minds  had  never  been  roused  to  such 
feverish  anxiety.  The  theological  cannonades  which 
thundered  daily  from  the  college  buildings  and  caused 
all  Holland  to  quake  seemed  more  appalling  to  the 
burghers  than  the  enginery  of  Valdez  and  Boisot  had 
ever  seemed  to  their  fathers. 

The  Gomarite  doctrine  gained  most  favor  with  the 
clergy,  the  Arminian  creed  with  the  municipal  magis- 
tracies. The  magistrates  claimed  that  decisions  con- 
cerning religious  matters  belonged  to  the  supreme 
authority.  The  Gomarites  contended  that  sacred  mat- 
ters should  be  referred  to  synods  of  the  clergy.^  Here 
was  the  germ  of  a  conflict  which  might  one  day  shake 
the  liepublic  to  its  foundations. 

Barneveldt,  the  great  leader  of  the  municipal  party, 
who  loved  political  power  quite  as  well  as  he  loved  his 
country,  was  naturally  a  chieftain  of  the  Arminians ; 
for  church  matters  were  no  more  separated  from  po- 
litical matters  in  the  commonwealth  at  that  moment 
than  they  were  in  the  cabinets  of  Henry,  James,  or 
Philip. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  war  party 
should  pour  upon  his  head  more  than  seven  vials  of 
theological  wrath.  The  religious  doctrines  which  he 
espoused  were  odious  not  only  because  they  were 
deemed  vile  in  themselves,  but  because  he  believed  in 
them. 

Arminianism  was  regarded  as  a  new  and  horrible 
epidemic,  daily  gaining  ground,  and  threalening  to 
destroy  the  whole  population.  Men  deliberated  con- 
cerning llie  best  means  to  cut  olT  eonnnunication  with 
the  infected  regions,  and  to  extirpate  the  plague  even 
1  Grotius,  xvii.  791, 
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by  desperate  and  heroic  remedies,  as  men  in  later  days 
take  measures  against  the  cholera  or  the  rinderpest. 

Theological  hatred  was  surely  not  extinct  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  a  consolation,  however,  that  its 
influence  was  rendered  less  noxious  by  the  vastly  in- 
creased strength  of  principles  long  dormant  in  the 
atmosphere.  Anna  van  der  Hoven,  buried  alive  in 
Brussels  simply  because  her  Calvinistic  creed  was  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  monks  who  murdered  her,  was 
the  last  victim  to  purely  religious  persecution.  If 
there  were  one  day  to  be  still  a  tragedy  or  two  in  the 
Netherlands  it  was  inevitable  that  theological  hatred 
would  be  obliged  to  combine  with  political  party  spirit 
in  its  most  condensed  form  before  any  deadly  effect 
could  be  produced. 

Thus  the  year  1609  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  world's 
history.  It  forms  a  great  landmark  in  human  prog- 
ress. It  witnessed  the  recognition  of  a  republic  pow- 
erful in  itself,  and  whose  example  was  destined  to  be 
most  infhu'utial  upon  the  career  of  two  mighty  com- 
monwealths of  the  future.  The  British  Empire,  just 
expanding  for  wider  flight  than  it  had  hitherto  es- 
sayed, and  al)out  to  ]niss  through  a  series  of  vast  revo- 
lutions, gathering  strength  of  wing  as  it  emerged  from 
cloud  aftei'  cloud:  and  the  American  Republic,  whose 
frail  and  oi)seui'e  beginnings  at  that  very  instant  of 
time  scarcely  attracted  a  jiassing  attention  from  the 
contemporaneous  worltl— both  these  political  organ- 
isms, to  which  so  much  of  nnuikind's  future  liberties 
had  been  intrusted,  were  deeply  indebted  to  the  earlier 
self-govei'ning  eonnnonwealtli. 

The  Dutch  Republic  was  the  fii'st  free  nalion  to  put 
a  girdle  of  empire  around  the  earth.     It  had  courage. 
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enterprise,  intelligence,  perseverance,  faith  in  itself, 
the  instinct  of  self-government  and  self-help,  hatred  of 
tyranny,  the  disposition  to  domineer,  aggressiveness, 
greediness,  inquisitiveness,  insolence,  the  love  of  sci- 
ence, of  liberty,  and  of  money — all  this  in  unlimited 
extent.  It  had  one  great  defect— it  had  no  country. 
Upon  the  meager  standing-ground  its  hand  had  moved 
the  world  with  an  impulse  to  be  felt  through  all  the 
ages,  but  there  was  not  soil  enough  in  those  fourteen 
thousand  square  miles  to  form  the  metropolis  of  the 
magnificent  empire  which  the  genius  of  liberty  had 
created  beyond  the  seas. 

That  the  political  institutions  bequeathed  by  the 
United  States  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been 
vastly  improved,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  by  the 
United  States  of  the  nineteenth,  no  American  is  likely 
to  gainsay.  That  the  elder  Republic  showed  us  also 
what  to  avoid,  and  was  a  living  example  of  the  perils 
besetting  a  Confederacy  which  dared  not  become  a 
Union,  is  a  lesson  which  we  might  take  closely  to 
heart. 

But  the  year  1609  was  not  only  memorable  as  mark- 
ing an  epoch  in  Dutch  history.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  a  great  and  universal  pause.  The  world  had  need 
of  rest.  Disintegration  had  been  going  on  too  rapidly, 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
new  birth,  if  civilization  were  not  to  vanish. 

A  twenty  years'  truce  between  the  Turkish  and 
Holy  Roman  empires  was  nearly  simultaneous  with  the 
twelve  years'  truce  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces.  The  Emperor  Rudolph,  having  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty  which  his  brother  Matthias  had  made, 
was  in  conserjuence  partially  discrowned.     The  same 
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arcluliike  wlio,  thirty  years  before,  had  slipped  away 
from  Vienna  in  his  niyht^own,  with  his  face  black- 
ened, to  outwit  and  outgeneral  William  the  Silent  at 
Brussels,  was  now  more  successful  in  his  manceuvers 
afxainst  his  imperial  brother.  Standing  at  the  head  of 
his  army  in  battle  array,  in  the  open  fields  before  the 
walls  of  Prague,  he  received  from  the  unfortunate 
Rudolph  the  crown  and  regalia  of  Hungary,  and  was 
by  solenm  treaty  declared  sovereign  of  that  ancient 
and  chivalrous  kingdom/ 

His  triumphal  entrance  into  Vienna  succeeded, 
where,  surrounded  by  great  nobles  and  burghers,  with 
his  brother  Maximilian  at  his  side,  with  immense 
pomp,  and  with  flowers  strewn  before  his  feet,  he  rati- 
fied that  truce  with  Ahmed  which  Rudolph  had  re- 
jected. Three  months  later  he  was  crowned  at  Press- 
burg,  having  first  accepted  the  conditions  proposed 
by  the  estates  of  Hungary.  Foremost  among  these 
was  the  provision  that  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed 
religion  should  be  free  in  all  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages beneath  his  scepter,  and  that  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  was  to  worship  God  according  to  his  con- 
science. 

In  the  following  March,  at  the  very  moment  accord- 
ingly when  the  conclusive  negotiations  were  fast  ripen- 
ing at  Antwerp,  ^Matthias  granted  religious  peace  for 
Austria  likewise,  (ireat  was  the  indignation  of  his 
nephew  Leopold,  the  nuncius,  and  the  Spanish  am- 
l)assador  in  consecjuence,  by  each  and  all  of  whom 
the  I'evolutionary  mischief-maker,  with  his  brother's 
crown  (»i  his  head,  was  threatened  with  excommu- 
nication.- 

1  Metoreu,  600,  001.  2  ibid. 
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As  for  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  his  wrath  may  well  be 
imagined.  He  refused  religious  peace  in  his  domin- 
ions with  scorn  ineffable.  Not  Gomarus  in  Leyden 
could  have  shrunk  from  Arminianism  with  more  in- 
tense horror  than  that  with  which  the  archduke  at 
Gratz  recoiled  from  any  form  of  Protestantism.  He 
wrote  to  his  brother-in-law  the  King  of  Spain  and  to 
other  potentates — as  if  the  very  soul  of  Philip  II.  were 
alive  within  him— that  he  Avould  rather  have  a  country 
without  inhabitants  than  with  a  single  Protestant  on 
its  soil.^  He  strongly  urged  upon  his  Catholic  Maj- 
esty—as if  such  urging  were  necessary  at  the  Spanish 
court — the  necessity  of  extirpating  heresy  root  and 
branch. 

Here  was  one  man  at  least  who  knew  M'hat  he  meant, 
and  on  whom  the  dread  lessons  of  fifty  years  of  blood- 
shed had  been  lost.  Magnificent  was  the  contempt 
which  this  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  felt  for  any  little  prog- 
ress made  by  the  world  since  the  days  of  Torquemada. 
In  Ferdinand's  view  Alva  was  a  Christian  hero, 
scarcely  second  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Philip  II.  a 
sainted  martyr,  while  the  Dutch  llepublic  had  never 
been  born. 

And  Ferdinand  was  one  day  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire.  INIight  not  a  shudder 
come  over  the  souls  of  men  as  coming  evt'nts  vaguely 
shaped  themselves  to  prophetic  eyes? 

Meantime  there  was  religious  peace  in  Hungary,  in 
Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  France,  in  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  hangman's  hands  were  for  a 
period  at  rest,  so  far  as  theology  had  need  of  them. 
Buteliery     in     the     name    of     (.'hrist     was    suspended 

1  Mflereii,  GoO,  001. 
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throughout  Christendom.  The  cross  and  the  crescent, 
Santiago  and  the  orange  banner,  were  for  a  season  in 
repose. 

There  was  a  vast  hill  between  two  mighty  storms. 
The  Forty  Years'  War  was  in  the  past,  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  the  not  far-distant  future. 


CHAPTER    LIII 


CONCLUSION 


Forty-three  years  had  passed  since  the  memorable 
April  morning  in  which  the  great  nobles  of  the  Nether- 
lands presented  their  "request"  to  the  Regent  Mar- 
garet at  Brussels. 

They  had  requested  that  the  Holy  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion might  not  be  established  on  their  soil  to  the  sup- 
pression of  all  their  political  and  religious  institutions. 

The  war  which  those  high-born  ' '  Beggars ' '  had  then 
kindled,  little  knowing  what  they  were  doing,  had  now 
come  to  a  close,  and  the  successor  of  Philip  II.,  instead 
of  planting  the  Inquisition  in  the  provinces,  had  rec- 
ognized them  as  an  independent,  sovereign,  Protestant 
republic. 

In  the  ratification  which  he  had  just  signed  of  the 
treaty  of  truce  the  Most  Catholic  King  had  in  his  turn 
made  a  request.  He  had  asked  the  States-General  to 
deal  kindly  with  their  Catholic  subjects. 

That  request  was  not  answered  with  the  ax  and 
fagot,  with  the  avenging  sv/ord  of  mercenary  h^gions. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  destined  to  be  granted.  The 
world  had  gained  something  in  forty-three  years.  It 
had  at  least  begun  to  learn  that  the  hangman  is  not 
the  most  appropriate  teacher  of  religion. 

Durin<.:  the  period  of  apparent  chaos  with  which 
366 
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this  history  of  the  ^reat  revolt  has  been  occupied,  there 
had  in  truth  been  a  ^reat  reor<i;anization,  a  perfected 
new  birth.  The  republic  had  once  more  appeared  in 
the  workl. 

Its  main  characteristics  have  been  indicated  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  for  it  was  a  polity  which  grad- 
ually unfolded  itself  out  of  the  decay  and  change  of 
previous  organisms. 

It  was,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  despite  and  unwit- 
tingly that  the  United  Provinces  became  a  republic 
at  all. 

In  vain,  after  originally  declaring  their  indepen- 
dence of  the  ancient  tyrant,  had  they  attempted  to 
annex  themselves  to  France  and  to  England.  The  sov- 
ereignty had  been  spurned.  The  magnificent  prize 
which  France  for  centuries  since  has  so  persistently 
coveted,  and  the  attainment  of  which  has  been  a  car- 
dinal point  of  her  perpetual  policy,— the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  — was  deliberately 
laid  at  her  feet,  and  as  deliberately  refused. 

It  was  the  secret  hope  of  the  present  monarch  to 
repair  the  loss  which  the  kingdom  had  suffered  through 
the  imbecility  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  But 
a  great  nation  cannot  with  impunity  jjermit  itself  to 
be  despotically  governed  for  thirty  years  by  lunatics. 
It  was  not  for  the  Bearnese,  with  all  his  valor,  his 
wit,  and  his  duplicity,  to  obtain  the  prize  which 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  had  thrown  away.  Yet 
to  make  himself  sovereign  of  tlie  Netherlands  Avas  his 
guiding  but  most  secret  thought  during  all  the  weari- 
some and  tortuous  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
truce,  nor  did  lie  abandon  the  great  hope  with  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  1G09. 
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Maurice  of  Nassau,  too,  was  a  formidable  rival  to 
Henry.  The  stadholder  prince  was  no  republican. 
He  was  a  good  patriot,  a  noble  soldier,  an  honest  man. 
But  his  father  had  been  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  pistol  of  Balthazar  Ge- 
rard had  alone,  in  all  human  probability,  ijrevented 
the  great  prince  from  becoming  constitutional  monarch 
of  all  the  Netherlands,  Batavian  and  Belgic. 

Maurice  himself  asserted  that  not  only  had  he  been 
offered  a  million  of  dollars,  and  large  estates  besides 
in  Germany,  if  he  Avould  leave  the  provinces  to  their 
fate,  but  that  the  archdukes  had  oft'ered,  would  he  join 
his  fortunes  with  theirs,  to  place  him  in  a  higher  posi- 
tion over  all  the  Netherlands  than  he  had  ever  en- 
joyed in  the  United  Provinces,  and  that  they  had  even 
unequivocally  oft'ered  him  the  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  land.^ 

Maurice  was  a  man  of  truth,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  extraordinary  statement. 
He  must,  however,  have  reflected  upon  the  oft'er  once 
made  by  the  Prince  of  Darkness  from  the  mountain- 
top,  and  have  asked  himself  by  what  machinery  the 
archdukes  proposed  to  place  him  in  i)ossession  of  such 
a  kingdom. 

There  had,  however,  been  serious  question  among 
leading  Dutch  statesmen  of  making  him  constitutional, 
hereditary  monarch  of  the  United  Netherlands.  As 
late  as  1602  a  secret  conference  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Olden-Barneveldt,  in  which  the  advocate  had  him- 
self urged  the  claims  of  the  prince  to  the  sovereignty, 
and  reminded  his  guests  that  the  signed  and  sealed 
documents,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Amsterdam 
^  Jeiiiiuin,  i.  174,  175. 
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municipality  alone  lacking?,  by  which  William  the 
Silent  had  been  invited  to  assume  the  crown  were  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  son/ 

Nothing:  came  of  these  deliberations.  It  was  agreed 
that  to  stir  in  the  matter  at  that  moment  would  be 
premature,  and  that  the  pursuit  by  Maurice  of  the 
luonarchy  in  the  circumstances  then  existing;  would 
not  only  over-burden  him  with  expense,  but  make  him 
a  more  conspicuous  mark  than  ever  for  the  assassin. 
It  is  certain  that  the  prince  manifested  no  undue  anx- 
iety at  any  period  in  regard  to  those  transactions. 

Subsequently,  as  Olden-Barneveldt's  personal  power 
increased,  and  as  the  negotiations  for  peace  became 
more  and  more  likely  to  prove  successful,  the  advo- 
cate lost  all  relish  for  placing  his  great  rival  on  a 
throne.  The  whole  project,  with  the  documents  and 
secret  schemes  therewith  connected,  became  mere  alms 
for  oblivion.  Barneveldt  himself,  although  of  com- 
I)aratively  humble  birth  and  station,  was  likely  with 
time  to  exercise  more  real  power  in  the  state  than 
either  Henry  or  ^laurice;  and  thus  while  there  were 
three  individuals  who  in  difl'erent  ways  inspired  to  su- 
preme power,  the  Republic,  notwithstanding,  asserted 
and  estal)lished  itself. 

Freedom  of  government  and  freedom  of  religion 
were,  on  the  whole,  assisted  by  this  triple  antagonism. 
The  prince,  as  soon  as  the  war  Avas  over,  hated  the 
advocate  and  his  daily  increasing  power  more  and 
more.  lie  allied  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with 
the  (lomarites  cind  the  clerical  party  in  general,  and 
did  his  best  to  intliime  the  persecuting  spirit,  already 

1  Van  (Icr  Kriii]!,  ii.  l(i()-102,  300-39,').  Lcvcu  vuu  Oldeu-Barne- 
veUlt,  !')().     AVageuaer,   ix.  454. 
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existing  in  the  provinces,  against  the  Catholics  and 
the  later  sects  of  Protestants. 

Jeannin  warned  him  that  ' '  by  thus  howling  with  the 
priests"  he  would  be  suspected  of  more  desperately 
ambitious  designs  than  he  perhaps  really  cherished.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Barneveldt  was  accused  of  a 
willingness  to  wink  at  the  introduction,  privately  and 
quietly,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship.  That  this 
was  the  deadliest  of  sins  there  was  no  doubt  whatever 
in  the  minds  of  his  revilers.  When  it  was  added  that 
lie  was  suspected  of  the  Arminian  leprosy,  and  that 
he  could  tolerate  the  thought  that  a  virtuous  man  or 
woman,  not  predestined  from  all  time  for  salvation, 
could  possibly  find  the  way  to  heaven,  language  be- 
comes powerless  to  stigmatize  his  depravity.  What- 
ever the  punishment  impending  over  his  head  in  this 
world  or  the  next,  it  is  certain  that  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  was  not  destined  on  the  whole  to  lose  ground 
through  the  life-work  of  Barneveldt. 

A  champion  of  liberties  rather  than  of  liberty,  he 
defended  his  fatherland  with  heart  and  soul  against 
the  stranger;  yet  the  government  of  that  fatherland 
was,  in  his  judgment,  to  be  transferred  from  the  hand 
of  the  foreignin%  not  to  the  self-governing  people,  but 
to  the  provincial  corporations.  For  the  People  he 
liad  no  respect,  and  perhaps  little  affection.  He  often 
spoke  of  popular  rights  with  contempt.  Of  popular 
sovereignty  he  had  no  conception.  His  patriotism, 
like  his  ambition,  was  provincial.  Yet  his  perceptions 
as  to  eternal  necessity  in  all  healthy  govt'rnments 
tauulil  liiin  that  comprehensil)le  relations  bctweeti  Ihe 
state  and  the  i)0|)iilatioii  wci-e  needful  to  the  very  ex- 

^  Van  der  Kemp,  iii.  72.     Jeanuin. 
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istence  of  a  free  commonwealth.  The  United  Prov- 
inces, he  maintained,  were  not  a  republic,  but  a  league 
of  seven  provinces  very  loosely  hung  together,  a  mere 
provisional  organization  for  which  it  was  not  then 
possible  to  substitute  anything  better.  He  expressed 
this  opinion  with  deep  regret,  just  as  the  war  of  in- 
dependence was  closing,  and  added  his  conviction  that 
without  some  well-ordered  government  no  republic 
could  stand. 

Yet,  as  time  wore  on,  the  advocate  was  destined  to 
aecjuiesce  more  and  more  in  this  defective  constitution. 
A  settled  theory  there  was  none,  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  legally  and  historically  to  establish  the 
central  sovereignty  of  the  States-General  as  matter  of 
right. 

Thus  Barneveldt,  who  was  anything  but  a  democrat, 
became,  almost  unwittingly,  the  champion  of  the  least 
venerable  or  imposing  of  all  forms  of  aristocracy — an 
oligarchy  of  traders  who  imagined  themselves  patri- 
cians. Corporate  rights,  not  popular  liberty,  seemed, 
in  his  view,  the  precious  gains  made  by  such  a  prodi- 
gious expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  blood.  Al- 
though such  acquisitions  were  practically  a  vast  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  human  freedom  then  existing  in 
the  world,  yet  torrents  of  blood  and  millions  of  trea- 
sure were  to  be  wasted  in  the  coming  centuries  before 
mankind  was  to  convince  itself  that  a  republic  is  only 
to  be  made  powerful  and  perpetual  by  placing  itself 
upon  the  basis  of  popular  right  rather  than  on  that 
ot"  nuinieipal  ])rivileg(\ 

The  singular  docility  of  the  Dutch  people,  combined 
with  the  siiiii)lieity,  hoticsty.  and  j)i-a('tieal  sagacity  of 
the  earlier  burgher  i)atri('ians.  made  the  defects  of  the 
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system  tolerable  for  a  longer  period  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  nor  was  it  until  theological  dissensions 
had  gathered  to  such  intensity  as  to  set  the  whole  com- 
monwealth aflame  that  the  grave  defects  in  the  polit- 
ical structure  could  be  fairly  estimated. 

It  would  be  anticipating  a  dark  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Provinces  were  the  reader's  atten- 
tion now  to  be  called  to  those  fearful  convulsions. 
The  greatest  reserve  is  therefore  necessary  at  present 
in  alluding  to  the  subject. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  imperious,  ener- 
getic, but  somewhat  limited  nature  like  that  of  Barne- 
veldt  should  at  that  epoch  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  religious  freedom.  William  the  Silent 
alone  seems  to  have  risen  to  that  height.  A  conscien- 
tious Calvinist  himself,  the  father  of  his  country  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  Protestant  and  papist,  Lutheran, 
Presbyterian,  and  Anabaptist,  living  together  in  har- 
mony and  political  equality.  This  was  not  to  be.  The 
soul  of  the  immortal  prince  could  not  inspire  the  hearts 
of  his  contemporaries.  That  Barneveldt  was  disposed 
to  a  breadth  of  religious  sympathy  unusual  in  those 
days  seems  certain.  It  was  inevitable,  too,  that  the 
mild  doctrines  of  Arminius  should  be  more  in  harmony 
with  such  a  character  than  were  the  fierce  dogmas  of 
Calvin.  But  the  struggle  either  to  force  Arminianism 
upon  the  Church  Avhich  considered  itself  the  estab- 
lished one  in  the  Netherlands,  or  to  expel  the  Calvin- 
ists  from  it,  had  not  yet  begun,  althoutrh  the  seeds  of 
I'oligious  persecution  of  Protestants  by  Protestants  had 
already  been  sown  broadcast. 

The  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  very  Calvin- 
ists,  to  whom,  more  than  to  anv  other  class  of  men,  the 
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political  liberties  of  Holland,  England,  and  America 
are  due,  were  to  be  hunted  out  of  churches  into  farm- 
houses, suburban  hovels,  and  canal-boats  by  the  arm 
of  provincial  sovereignty  and  in  the  name  of  state 
rights,  as  pitilessly  as  the  early  reformers  had  been 
driven  out  of  cathedrals  in  the  name  of  emperor  and 
pope,  and  when  even  those  refuges  for  conscientious 
worship  were  to  be  denied  by  the  dominant  sect.  And 
the  day  was  to  come,  too,  when  the  Calvinists,  regain- 
ing ascendancy  in  their  turn,  were  to  hunt  the  hetero- 
dox as  they  had  themselves  been  hunted,  and  this  at 
the  very  moment  when  their  fellow-Calvinists  of  Eng- 
land were  driven  by  the  Church  of  that  kingdom  into 
the  American  wilderness. 

Toleration— that  intolerable  term  of  insult  to  all 
who  love  liberty — had  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  had 
scarcely  occurred  to  Arminian  or  Presbyterian  that 
civil  authority  and  ecclesiastical  doctrine  could  be  di- 
vorced from  each  other.  As  the  individual  sover- 
eignty of  the  seven  states  established  itself  more  and 
more  securely,  the  right  of  provincial  power  to  dictate 
religious  dogmas  and  to  superintend  the  popular  con- 
science was  exercised  with  a  placid  arrogance  which 
papal  infallibility  could  scarcely  exceed.  The  alterna- 
tion was  only  between  the  sects,  each  in  its  turn  be- 
coming orthodox,  and  therefore  persecuting.  The 
lessened  intensity  of  persecution,  however,  which 
priesthood  and  authority  were  now  allowed  to  exercise, 
marked  the  gains  secured. 

Yet  while  we  censure— as  we  have  a  right  to  do  from 
the  point  of  view  which  we  have  gained  after  centuries 
— the  crimes  committed  by  bigotiy  against  libei-ty,  w(^ 
should  be  false  to  our  faith  in  human  progress  did  we 
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not  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  hot  gos- 
pelers  of  Holland  and  England. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  consciousness  of 
being  chosen  soldiers  of  Christ,  inspired  those  Puri- 
tans, M'ho  founded  the  commonwealths  of  England, 
of  Holland,  and  of  America,  with  a  contempt  of  toil, 
danger,  and  death  which  enabled  them  to  accomplish 
things  almost  supernatural. 

No  uncouthness  of  phraseology,  no  unlovely  aus- 
terity of  deportment,  could,  except  to  vulgar  minds, 
make  that  sublime  enthusiasm  ridiculous,  which  on 
either  side  the  ocean  ever  confronted  tyranny  with 
dauntless  front,  and  welcomed  death  on  battle-field, 
scaffold,  or  rack  with  perfect  composure. 

The  early  Puritan  at  least  believed.  The  very  in- 
tensity of  his  belief  made  him,  all  unconsciously  to 
himself,  and  narrowed  as  was  his  view  of  his  position, 
the  great  instrument  by  which  the  widest  human  lib- 
erty was  to  be  gained  for  all  mankind. 

The  elected  favorite  of  the  King  of  kings  feared  the 
power  of  no  earthly  king.  Accepting  in  rapture  the 
decrees  of  a  supernatural  tyranny,  he  rose  on  mighty 
wings  above  the  reach  of  human  wrath.  Prostrating 
himself  before  a  Ciod  of  vengeance,  of  jealousy,  and 
of  injustice,  he  naturally  imitated  the  attributes  which 
he  believed  to  be  divine.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  Barne veldt,  and  those  who  thought  with  him, 
when  they  should  attempt  to  force  the  children  of 
Belial  into  the  company  of  the  elect  and  to  drive  the 
faithful  out  of  their  own  churches,  should  be  detested 
as  l)i1terly  as  papists  had  ever  been. 

Had  Barncveldt's  intellect  bt'cn  broad  enough  to  im- 
agine ill  a  great  republic  the  separation  of  church  and 
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state,  he  would  deserve  a  leiideier  sympatliy,  but  he 
would  have  been  i'ar  in  advance  of  his  a^e.  It  is  not 
cheerful  to  see  so  powerful  an  intellect  and  so  pa- 
triotic a  character  daring  to  intrust  the  relations  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker  to  the  decree  of  a  trading 
corporation.  But  alas!  the  world  was  to  wait  for  cen- 
turies until  it  should  learn  that  the  state  can  best 
defend  religion  by  letting  it  alone,  and  that  the  po- 
litical arm  is  apt  to  wither  with  palsy  when  it  attempts 
to  control  the  human  conscience. 

It  is  not  entirely  the  commonwealth  of  the  United 
Netherlands  that  is  of  importance  in  the  epoch  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate.  History  can  have 
neither  value  nor  charm  for  those  who  are  not  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  its  continuity. 

More  than  ever  during  the  period  which  we  call 
modern  history  has  this  idea  of  the  continuousness  of 
our  race,  and  especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
and  America,  become  almost  oppressive  to  the  imagina- 
tion. There  is  a  sense  of  immortality  even  upon  eai'th 
when  we  see  the  succession  of  heritages  in  the  domains 
of  science,  of  intellectual  and  material  wealth  by  which 
mankind,  generation  after  generation,  is  enriching 
itself. 

If  this  progress  be  a  dream,  if  mankind  he  desci'il)- 
ing  a  limited  circle  instead  of  advancing  toward  the 
intinite,  then  no  study  can  be  more  contemptible  than 
the  study  of  history. 

Few  strides  more  gigantic  have  been  taken  in  the 
march  of  humanity  than  those  by  which  a  parcel  of 
oullying  provinces  in  the  north  of  Europe  excliaugcd 
slavery  to  a  foreign  despotism  and  to  the  Holy  Iii(|ui- 
sition    for   the   position    of   a   self-governing   connnon- 
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■wealth,  in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary  powers,  and 
in  many  respects  the  foremost  of  the  world.  It  is  im- 
l)ossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  benefit  rendered  to 
civilization  by  the  example  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
It  has  been  a  model  which  has  been  imitated,  in  many 
respects,  by  great  nations.  It  has  even  been  valuable 
in  its  very  defects,  indicating  to  the  patient  observer 
many  errors  most  important  to  avoid. 

Therefore,  had  the  little  Republic  sunk  forever  in 
the  sea  so  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed 
at  Antwerp,  its  career  would  have  been  prolific  of  good 
for  all  succeeding  time. 

Exactly  at  the  moment  when  a  splendid  but  decay- 
ing despotism,  founded  upon  wrong, — upon  oppression 
of  the  human  body  and  the  immortal  soul,  upon  sla- 
very, in  short,  of  the  worst  kind, — was  awaking  from 
its  insane  dream  of  universal  empire  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  decay,  the  new  Republic  was  recog- 
nized among  the  nations. 

It  would  hardly  be  incorrect  to  describe  the  Holland 
of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  the 
exact  reverse  of  Spain.  In  the  commonwealth  labor 
was  most  honorable ;  in  the  kingdom  it  was  vile.  In 
the  North  to  be  idle  was  accounted  and  punished  as  a 
crime.  In  the  Southern  peninsula,  to  be  contaminated 
with  mechanical,  mercantile,  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing pursuits,  was  to  be  accursed.  Labor  was  for  slaves, 
and  at  last  the  mere  spectacle  of  lal)or  became  so 
offensive  that  even  the  slaves  were  expelled  from  the 
land.  To  work  was  as  degrading  in  the  South  as  to 
beg  or  to  steal  was  esteemed  unworthy  of  humanity  in 
tlie  North.  To  think  a  man's  thought  upon  liigli  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  government,  and  through  a  thou- 
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sand  errors  to  pursue  the  truth,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Most  Higli  and  with  the  best  use  of  human  reason, 
was  a  privilege  secured  by  the  commonwealth  at  the 
expense  of  two  generations  of  continuous  bloodshed. 
To  lie  fettered,  soul  and  body,  at  the  feet  of  authority 
wielded  by  a  priesthood  in  its  last  stage  of  corruption, 
and  monarchy  almost  reduced  to  imbecility,  was  the 
lot  of  the  chivalrous,  genial,  but  much-oppressed 
Spaniard. 

The  pictures  painted  of  the  Republic  by  shrewd  and 
caustic  observers,  not  inclined  by  nature  or  craft  to 
portray  freedom  in  too  engaging  colors,  seem,  when 
contrasted  with  those  revealed  of  Spain,  almost  like 
enthusiastic  fantasies  of  an  ideal  commonwealth. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  great  war  the 
material  pi-osperity  of  the  Netherlands  had  wonder- 
fully increased.  They  had  become  the  first  commer- 
cial nation  in  the  world.  They  had  acfjuircd  the  su- 
]>remacy  of  the  seas.  The  population  of  Amsterdam 
had  in  twenty  years  increased  from  seventy  thousand 
to  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  and  was  destined 
to  be  again  more  than  doubled  in  the  coming  decade.^ 
The  population  of  Antwerp  had  sunk  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  that  of  its  rival  had  increased,  having  lessened 
by  fifty  thousand  during  the  same  period.-     The  com- 

^  Tommaso  Contariiii,  ritoniato  Aml)'''^'  dalli  Sipiori  Stati  di 
Fiandra,  anno  IGIO,  MS.  Areliives  of  Venice.  Antonio  Donato,  in 
161S,  puts  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  tliree  hundred  tliousand, 
and  deseril)es  the  city  as  ''tlie  very  image  of  Venice  in  ils  jirime.'' 
Tile  streets  and  ]iublic'  ])L-u'es  were  so  thronged  and  bustling  that 
"  tlie  sceTie  looked  to  him  like  a  fair  to  end  in  one  day"  (Kela- 
zione  MS.). 

-  Thid.  Antwerji  lunl  sunk  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand to  eighty  thousand. 
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mercial  capital  of  the  obedient  provinces,  havinc;  al- 
ready lost  much  of  its  famous  traffic  by  the  great 
changes  in  the  commercial  current  of  the  world,  was 
unable  to  compete  with  the  cities  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces in  the  vast  trade  which  the  geographical  discov- 
eries of  the  preceding  century  had  opened  to  civiliza- 
tion. Freedom  of  thought  and  action  was  denied,  and 
without  such  liberty  it  was  impossible  for  oceanic  com- 
merce to  thrive.  INIoreover,  the  possession  by  the  Hol- 
landers of  the  Schelde  forts  below  Antwerp,  and  of 
Flushing  at  the  river's  mouth,  suffocated  the  ancient 
city,  and  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  para- 
lyze all  its  efforts. 

In  Antwerp  the  exchange,  where  once  thousands  of 
the  great  merchants  of  the  earth  held  their  daily  finan- 
cial parliament,  now  echoed  to  the  solitary  footfall  of 
the  passing  stranger.  Ships  lay  rotting  at  the  quays; 
brambles  grew  in  the  commercial  streets.  In  Amster- 
dam the  city  had  been  enlarged  by  two  thirds,  and  those 
who  swarmed  thither  to  seek  their  fortunes  could  not 
Avait  for  the  streets  to  be  laid  out  and  houses  to  be 
built,  but  established  themselves  in  the  environs,  build- 
ing themselves  hovels  and  temporary  residences,  al- 
though certain  to  find  their  encampments  swept  away 
with  the  steady  expanse  of  the  city.^  As  much  land 
as  could  be  covered  by  a  man's  foot  was  worth  a  ducat 
in  gold.^ 

In  every  branch  of  human  industry  these  republi- 

^  Coutarini,  Relazione  MS. 

2  Ibid.:  "Air  habitationi  di  questa  citta  eoncorrono  i  popoli 
cou  tanto  ardore  clio  non  ostante  la  proibitione  di  alloggiarsi  per 
certo  spatio  all'  ineontro  si  fabbrice  iion  di  meno  ogni  anno  con 
allfgT'O  animo  ogni  giorno  ease  di  Icgni  ben  die  sia  certo  di  vederse 
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cans  took  the  lead.  On  that  scrap  of  solid  ground, 
rescued  by  human  enerfry  from  the  ocean,  were  the 
most  fertile  pastures  in  the  world.  On  those  pastures 
jjrazed  the  most  famous  cattle  in  the  world.  An  ox 
often  weighed  more  than  two  thousand  pounds.^  The 
cows  produced  two  and  three  calves  at  a  time,  the 
sheep  four  and  five  lambs.-  In  a  single  village  four 
thousand  kine  were  counted. ■''  Butter  and  cheese  were 
exported  to  the  annual  value  of  a  million,  salted  pro- 
visions to  an  incredible  extent.  The  farmers  were 
industrious,  thriving,  and  independent.  It  is  an  amus- 
ing illustration  of  the  agricultural  thrift  and  republi- 
can simplicity  of  this  people  that  on  one  occasion  a 
farmer  proposed  to  Prince  Maurice  that  he  should 
marry  his  daughter,  promising  with  her  a  dowry  of  a 
hundred  thousand  florins.* 

The  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  Netherlanders,  al- 
ready celebrated  by  Julius  Ctesar  and  by  Tacitus,  had 
lost  nothing  of  its  ancient  fame.  The  contemporary 
world  confessed  that  in  many  fabrics  the  Hollanders 
were  at  the  head  of  mankind.  Dutch  linen,  manufac- 
tured of  the  flax  grown  on  their  own  fields  o^'  imported 
from  the  obedient  provinces,  was  esteemed  a  fitting 
present  for  kings  to  make  and  to  receive.  The  name 
of  the  country  had  passed  into  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land as  synonymous  with  the  delicate  fabric  itself. 
The   Venetians   confessed   themselves   equaled,   if  not 

le  distruggere  in  breve  tanto  stimano  il  poter  eominciare  a  metter 
il  loro  iiido  almeuo  vicino  se  iion  dentro  a  quella  citta  uelle  quale 
peril  sempliee  fondo  si  paga  un  dueato  d'  oro  tauto  terreuo  quanto 
puo  coprire  un  huoino  cou  la  pianta  del  piede." 

1  MS.  before  cited.  -  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  <  Ibid. 
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outdone,  by  the  crystal-workers  and  sugar-refiners  of 
the  Northern  Kepublic.^  The  tapestries  of  Arras,  the 
name  of  which  AValloon  city  had  become  a  household 
word  of  luxury  in  all  modern  languages,  were  now 
transplanted  to  the  soil  of  freedom,  more  congenial 
to  the  advancement  of  art.  Brocades  of  the  precious 
metals ;  splendid  satins  and  velvets ;  serges  and  homely 
fustians ;  laces  of  thread  and  silk ;  the  finer  and  coarser 
manufactures  of  clay  and  porcelain;  iron,  steel,  and 
all  useful  fabrics  for  the  building  and  outfitting  of 
ships;  substantial  broadcloths  manufactured  of  wool 
imported  from  Scotland— all  this  was  but  a  portion  of 
the  industrial  production  of  the  provinces. 

They  supplied  the  deficiency  of  coal,  not  then  an 
article  readily  obtained  by  commerce,  with  other  re- 
mains of  antediluvian  forests  long  since  buried  in  the 
sea,  and  now  recovered  from  its  depths  and  made  use- 
ful and  portable  by  untiring  industry.  Peat  was  not 
only  the  fuel  for  the  fireside,  but  for  the  extensive 
fabrics  of  the  country,  and  its  advantages  so  much  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  Venetian  envoys  that  they 
sent  home  samples  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  lagunes 
of  Venice  might  prove  as  prolific  of  this  indispensable 
article  as  the  polders  of  Holland.^ 

But  the  foundation  of  the  national  wealth,  the  source 
of  the  apparently  fabulous  power  by  which  the  Re- 
])ublic  had  at  last  overthrown  her  gigantic  antagonist, 

1  Contarini,  Relazione  MS. 

2  Ibid.  :  "  E  perche  x>are  quasi  questa  eosa  ineredibile  ho  fatto 
mettere  qualehe  pezzi  di  queste  tiirbe  con  le  mie  robbe  che  ven- 
gono  per  mare  accio  si  X)iace8se  al  Signore  Die  clie  in  questi  con- 
torni  pi  trovnsse  terreno  simile  potesse  il  pubblieo  ricevere  due 
gran  lienf-fitii ;  imo  di  eavaro  il  terreno  die  riempe  le  lagune ; 
Taltro  di  abondar  la  citt;\  di  materia  per  abbrucciare." 
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was  the  ocean.  The  Republic  was  sea-born  and  sea- 
sustained. 

She  had  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  sailors  and 
three  thousand  ships. ^  The  sailors  were  the  boldest, 
the  best  disciplined,  and  the  most  experienced  in  the 
world,  whether  for  peaceable  seafaring  or  ocean  war- 
fare. The  ships  w^'re  capable  of  furnishing  from  out  of 
their  number  in  time  of  need  the  most  numerous  and 
the  best-appointed  navy  then  known  to  mankind. 

The  Republic  had  the  carrying-trade  for  all  nations. 
Feeling  its  very  existence  dependent  upon  commerce, 
it  had  strode  centuries  in  advance  of  the  contemporary 
world  in  the  liberation  of  trade.  But  two  or  three  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  was  levied  upon  imports,  foreign 
goods,  however,  being  subject,  as  well  as  internal  prod- 
ucts, to  heavy  imposts  in  the  way  of  both  direct  and 
indirect  taxation. 

Every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury  known  was  to 
be  purchased  in  profusion  and  at  reasonable  prices  in 
the  warehouses  of  Holland. 

A  swarm  of  river  vessels  and  flyboats  were  coming 
daily  through  the  rivers  of  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands,  laden  with  the  agricultural  products  and 
the  choice  manufactures  of  central  and  western  Eu- 
rope. Wine  and  oil,  and  delicate  fabi'ics  in  thread 
and  wool,  came  from  France,  but  no  silks,  velvets,  nor 
satins ;  for  the  great  Sully  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
his  master  that  the  white  mulberry  would  not  grow  in 
his  kingdom,  and  that  silk  manufactures  were  an  im- 
possible dream  for  France.  Nearly  a  thousand  ships 
were  constantly  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade.-  The 
forests  of  Holland  were  almost  as  extensive  as  those 
1  MS.  before  cited.  -  Ibid. 
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which  grew  on  Norwegian  hills,  but  they  were  sub- 
merged. The  foundation  of  a  single  mansion  required 
a  grove,  and  wood  was  extensively  used  in  the  super- 
structure. The  houses,  built  of  a  framework  of  sub- 
stantial timber,  and  filled  in  with  brick  or  rubble,  were 
raised  almost  as  rapidly  as  tents  during  the  prodigious 
expansion  of  industry  toward  the  end  of  the  war.^ 
Prom  the  realms  of  the  Osterlings,  or  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  came  daily  fleets  laden  with  wheat  and  other 
grains,  so  that  even  in  time  of  famine  the  granaries 
of  the  Republic  were  overflowing,  and  ready  to  dis- 
pense the  material  of  life  to  the  outer  world. 

Eight  hundred  vessels  of  lesser  size  but  compact 
build  were  perpetually  fishing  for  herrings  on  the 
Northern  coasts.  These  hardy  mariners,  the  militia  of 
the  sea,  who  had  learned  in  their  life  of  hardship  and 
daring  the  art  of  destroying  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
armadas  and  confronting  the  dangers  of  either  pole, 
passed  a  long  season  on  the  deep.  Commercial  voy- 
agers as  well  as  fishermen,  they  salted  their  fish  as  soon 
as  taken  from  the  sea,  and  transported  them  to  the 
various  ports  of  Europe,  thus  reducing  their  herrings 
into  specie  before  their  return,  and  proving  that  a 
fishery  in  such  hands  was  worth  more  than  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  natural  resources  of 
a  country  as  furnishing  a  guaranty  of  material  pros- 
perity. But  here  was  a  republic  almost  without  natu- 
ral resources,  which  had  yet  supplied  by  human  intelli- 
gence and  thrift  what  a  niggard  nature  had  denied. 
Spain  was  overflowing  with  unlimited  treasure, and  had 
possessed  half  the  world  in  fee ;  and  Spain  was  bank- 

1  Contariui,  Relazione,  MS. 
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rapt,  (lecayinfr,  sinkin<r  iiito  universal  pauperism. 
Holland,  with  freedom  of  thouKlit,  of  commerce,  of 
speech,  of  action,  placed  itself,  by  intellectual  power 
alone,  in  the  front  rank  of  civilization. 

From  Cathay,  from  the  tropical  coast  of  Africa,  and 
from  farthest  Tnd,  came  every  druf;,  spice,  or  plant, 
every  valuable  jewel,  every  costly  fabric,  that  human 
injijenuity  had  discovered  or  created.  The  Spaniards, 
maintaininc;  a  frail  tenure  upon  a  portion  of  those 
prolific  regions,  gathered  their  spice  harvests  at  the 
point  of  the  sword, ^  and  were  frequently  unable  to 
prevent  their  Northern  rivals  from  ravaging  such  fields 
as  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  appropriate. - 

Certainly  this  conduct  of  the  Hollanders  was  bar- 
barism and  supreme  selfishness,  if  judged  by  the 
sounder  political  economy  of  our  time.  Yet  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  contest  between  Spain  and. 
Holland  in  those  distant  regions,  as  everywhere  else, 
was  war  to  the  knife  between  superstition  and  free- 
dom, between  the  spirits  of  progress  and  of  dogma. 
Hard  blows  and  foul  blows  were  struck  in  such  a  fight, 
and  humanity,  although  gaining  at  last  immense  re- 
sults, had  much  to  suffer  and  nuich  to  learn  ere  the 
day  was  won. 

But  Si)ain  was  nearly  beaten  out  of  those  Eastern 
regions,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  naval  supremacy 
of  the  Kepublie  i)]aeed  her  aneitMit  tyrant  at  her  mercy 
was  the  main  reason  for  Spain  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  truce.     Lest  she  should  lose  the  India  trade  entirely, 

1  '•  Tciigono  qua  Holliindesi  la  maggior  ])ar(e  di  iletta  Isola 
(Tfi'iiat)  riinanen<lo  la  ininoro  a  S]);iL:inioli  die  raecolgoiio  i  loro 
poelii  garufaui  cou  la  piinta  della  t^pada,"  etc.— Coutariui,  MS. 

^  Ibid. 
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Spain  consented  to  the  treaty  article  by  which,  without 
mentioning  the  word,  she  conceded  the  thing.  It  was 
almost  pathetic  to  witness,  as  we  have  witnessed,  this 
despotism  in  its  dotage,  mumbling  so  long  over  the 
formal  concession  to  her  conqueror  of  a  portion  of  that 
India  trade  which  would  have  been  entirely  wrested 
from  herself  had  the  war  continued.  And  of  this 
Spain  was  at  heart  entirely  convinced.  Thus  the  Por- 
tuguese, once  the  lords  and  masters,  as  they  had  been 
the  European  discoverers,  of  those  prolific  regions  and 
of  the  ocean  highways  which  led  to  them,  now  came 
Avith  docility  to  the  Republic  which  they  had  once 
affected  to  despise,  and  purchased  the  cloves  and  the 
allspice,  the  nutmegs  and  the  cinnamon,  of  which  they 
had  held  the  monopoly,  or  waited  with  patience  until 
the  untiring  Hollanders  should  bring  the  precious 
wares  to  the  Peninsular  ports. ^ 

A  Dutch  Indiaman  would  make  her  voyage  to  the 
antipodes  and  her  return  in  less  time  than  was  spent 
by  a  Portuguese  or  a  Spaniard  in  the  outward  voyage.^ 
To  accomplish  such  an  enterprise  in  two  years  was 
accounted  a  wonder  of  rapidity,  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  inland  navigation  through  France  by 
canal  and  river  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  considered  both  speedier  and  safer,  because 
the  sea-voyage  between  the  same  points  might  last  four 
or  five  months,  it  must  be  admitted  that  two  years  occu- 
pied in  passing  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other 
and  back  again  might  well  seem  a  miracle. 

The  Eepublic  was  among  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
powerful  of  organized  states.  Her  population  might 
be  estimated  at  three  millions  and  a  half,  about  equal 
1  Contariui,  Kelaziono  MS.  ^  Ibid. 
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to  that  of  Enfjland  at  the  same  period.  But  she  was 
richer  than  England.  Nowhere  in  the  world  was  so 
large  a  production  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  a 
people.  Nowhere  were  so  few  unproductive  consumers. 
Every  one  was  at  work.  Vagabonds,  idlers,  and  do- 
nothings,  such  as  must  be  in  every  community,  were 
caught  up  by  the  authorities  and  made  to  earn  their 
bread. ^  The  devil's  pillow,  idleness,  was  smoothed  for 
no  portion  of  the  population. 

There  were  no  beggars,  few  paupers,  no  insolently 
luxurious  and  ostentatiously  idle  class.  The  modesty, 
thrift,  and  simple  elegance  of  the  housekeeping,  even 
among  the  wealthy,  was  noted  by  travelers  with  sur- 
prise.^    It  will  be  remembered  Avith  how  much  amused 

1  Contarini. 

2  "  In  somma  sono  qiiei  popoli  cosi  incliinati  all'  industria  et  al 
negotio  ehe  niuna  cosa  e  tanto  difficile  clie  non  ardiscono  di 
superarla.  .  .  .  Sopra  tutte  le  cose  iiivigliarano  a  questo  di 
mantenere  11  negotio  et  favorirlo  in  modo  libero  da  soverchie  gra- 
vezze  che  cessi  ogni  oceasioue  di  divertirlo  e  secarlo.  Abbondano 
di  richezze  e  di  commodi  con  tal  misura  ehe  non  si  vede  nei  piu 
ricchi  lusso  o  pompe  estraordinario  servando  tutti  et  in  easa  et 
fuori  nolP  habito  e  nel  rimanento  la  vera  mediocrita  di  una  ino- 
desta  fortuna  senza  che  si  vedano  ne  additamenti  ne  argenterie  ne 
fornimenti  ne  cadreghe  de  sete  come  apuuto  non  si  vedevano 
ne  anco  in  questa  cittfl  (Venezia)  nei  tempi  de  Vostri  Anteeessori. 
Nci  porcri  nnn  si  connscc  mancamcnto  di  alcnna  dcUc  cose  ncccusarie 
anzi  nelle  loro  piecioli  ed  hiimili  abitationi  non  meuo  che  nelle 
case  de'  grandi  risplende  una  politia  singolare  onde  riducono  da 
tutte  le  parti  et  sono  tutti  cosi  inimici  del  mal  governo  et  dell'  otio 
che  si  sono  luoghi  particolari  nelle  citta  fabbi'icata  di  ordine  pub- 
blico  ovo  quel  del  governo  fanuo  serrar  le  genti  vagabonde  et 
otiosi  o  che  non  governaiio  bene  le  cose  loro  bastando  eho  o  le 
moglie  o  altre  del  lor  congioiiti  se  ne  ([ucrclino  al  magistrato  et  in 
quel  luoghi  sono  costrctti  di  hivoraix"  (_■(  giiadagnarsi  le  speso 
ancorc-he  non  vogliano."  — Contarini,  Kelazioue  MS. 
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wonder,  followed  by  something  like  contempt,  the  mag- 
nificent household  of  Spinola,  during  his  embassy  at 
The  Hague,  was  surveyed  by  the  honest  burghers  of 
Holland.  The  authorities  showed  their  wisdom  in  per- 
mitting the  absurd  exhibition,  as  an  example  of  what 
should  be  shunned,  in  spite  of  grave  remonstrances 
from  many  of  the  citizens.  Drunken  helotism  is  not 
the  only  form  of  erring  humanity  capable  of  reading 
lessons  to  a  republic. 

There  had  been  monasteries,  convents,  ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  all  kinds  in  the  country,  before  the 
great  w'ar  between  Holland  and  the  Inquisition.  These 
had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  confiscated  as  the  strife 
went  on.  The  buildings,  farms,  and  funds  once  the 
property  of  the  Church  had  not,  however,  been  seized 
upon,  as  in  other  Protestant  lands,  by  rapacious  mon- 
archs,  and  distributed  among  great  nobles  according 
to  roj'al  caprice.  Monarchs  might  give  the  revenue  of 
a  suppressed  convent  to  a  cook,  as  reward  for  a  suc- 
cessful pudding;  the  surface  of  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent might  be  covered  with  abbeys  and  monasteries 
now  converted  into  lordly  palaces,  passing  thus  from 
the  dead-hand  of  the  Church  into  the  idle  and  unpro- 
ductive palm  of  the  noble :  but  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  of  the  free  Netherlands  were 
changed  into  eleemosynary  institutions,  admirably  or- 
ganized and  administered  with  wisdom  and  economy, 
where  orphans  of  the  poor,  widows  of  those  slain  in 
the  battles  for  freedom  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  aged 

"Li  popoli  (li  questo  pMcso  soiio  iiali  al  li'a\aglii)  cil  al  slciitare 
e  tutti  travagliaiio,  clii  jicr  iiiia  via,  clii  i)(r  I'  altia.  .  .  .  Xoii 
s' usa  servitori,  noii  si  vcste  di  setii,  iioii  si  (ape/za  lo  case,  tiiflo  e 
mcuaggio  molto  sottile  e  iimitatu."  — Ant"  Doiuito,  Kela/ioiie  MS. 
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and  the  infirm  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic 
in  the  days  of  their  strength,  were  educated  or  cher- 
ished at  the  expense  of  the  public,  thus  endowed  from 
the  spoils  of  the  Church/ 

In  Spain  monasteries  upon  monasteries  were  rising 
day  by  day,  as  if  there  were  not  yet  receptacles  enough 
for  monks  and  priests,  while  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Spaniards  were  pressing  into  the  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  almost  forcing  themselves  into  monasteries, 
that  they  might  be  privileged  to  beg,  because  ashamed 
to  work.  In  the  United  Netherlands  the  confiscated 
convents,  with  their  revenues,  were  appropriated  for 
the  good  of  those  who  were  too  young  or  too  old  to 
labor,  and  too  poor  to  maintain  themselves  without 
work.  Need  men  look  further  than  to  this  simple  fact 
to  learn  why  Spain  was  decaying  while  the  Republic 
was  rising? 

The  ordinary  budget  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  England,  varying  not  much 
from  four  millions  of  florins,  or  four  hundred  thou- 

1  "  Si  vedono  in  quelle  citta  chiese  antiche  bellissime  parte  di- 
striitte  ot  parte  senza  imagini  ridotti  per  i  loro  esercitii  che  iion 
consistono  in  altro  che  all'  ascoltar  le  domeniche  e  pochi  altri 
giorni  le  prediehe  da'  loro  predicatori.  Dell'  entrate  di  questo 
chiese  ch'  erano  gia  dei  prelati,  dei  monasteri,  e  dei  sacerdoti 
mantengono  un  bnon  nnniero  de  hospitali  nelle  principale  citta  del 
paese  fabbrichati  con  molte  spese,  governati  con  bellissimi  ordiiii 
et  custoditi  con  gran  politia  ne  quali  nutriscono  allcvano  et  manten- 
gono i  vecchi  inipotenti,  i  figli  orfani  ed  altri  de'  benemeriti  dello 
Stato  che  lianno  spesi  i  migliori  anni  o  perso  le  vite  nei  loro  servi- 
tii.  Et  a  questi  hospitali  si  applicheranno  ancora  1'  entrate  di  quel 
pochi  monasterii  et  collcgi  Tcufonici  che  si  riniangono,  inorti  clu* 
siano  qnelli  che  le  godono  al  prescTite."  — Contarini,  MS.  Antonio 
Donato,  too,  speaks  of  these  hos2)itals  as  model  institutions  (Ro- 
laziono  MS.). 
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sand  pounds.  But  the  extraordinary  revenue  was  com- 
paratively without  limits,  and  there  had  been  years, 
during  the  war,  when  the  citizens  had  taxed  them- 
selves as  highly  as  fifty  per  cent,  on  each  individual 
income,  and  doubled  the  receipts  of  the  exchequer.^ 
The  budget  was  proposed  once  a  year  by  the  council  of 
state,  and  voted  by  the  States-General,  who  assigned 
the  quota  of  each  province,  that  of  Holland  being  al- 
ways one  half  of  the  whole,  that  of  Zealand  sixteen 
per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  other  five  of  course  in  lesser 
proportions.  The  revenue  was  collected  in  the  sepa- 
rate provinces,  one  third  of  the  whole  being  retained 
for  provincial  expenses,  and  the  balance  paid  into  the 
general  treasury.-  There  was  a  public  debt,  the  an- 
nual interest  of  which  amounted  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand florins.  During  the  war  money  had  been  bor- 
rowed at  as  high  a  rate  as  thirty-six  per  cent.,  but  at 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  the  states  could  borrow 
at  six  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  debt  was  funded  on 
that  basis.  Taxation  was  enormously  heavy,  but  pa- 
triotism caused  it  to  be  borne  with  cheerfulness,  and 
productive  industry  made  it  comparatively  light. 
Kents  were  charged  twenty-five  per  cent.  A  hundred 
per  cent,  was  levied  upon  beer,  wine,  meat,  salt,  spirits. 
Other  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  were  almost  as 
severely  taxed."  It  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  the  tax- 
list,  scarcely  anything  foreign  or  domestic  being  ex- 
empted, while  the  grave  error  was  often  committed  of 
taxing  the  same  article,  in  different  forms,  four,  five, 
and  six  times. 

The  people  virtually  taxed  themselves,  although  the 
superstition  concerning  the  state,  as  something  distinct 
1  Contarini,  MS.  2  ibU.  3  ibid. 
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from  and  superior  to  the  people,  was  to  linger  long 
and  work  infinite  mischief  among  those  seven  repub- 
lics which  were  never  destined  to  be  wielded  theoreti- 
cally and  legally  into  a  union.  The  sacredness  of  cor- 
porations had  succeeded,  in  a  measure,  to  the  divinity 
which  hedges  kings.  Nevertheless,  those  corporations 
were  so  numerous  as  to  be  effectively  open  to  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  than,  in  those  days, 
had  ever  dreamed  before  of  participating  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  magistracies  were  in  general  unpaid 
and  little  coveted,  being  regarded  as  a  burden  and  a 
responsibility  rather  than  an  object  of  ambition.  The 
jurisconsults,  called  pensionaries,  who  assisted  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  received,  however,  a  modest  salary, 
never  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  florins  a  year. 

These  numerous  bodies,  provincial  and  municipal, 
elected  themselves  by  supplying  their  own  vacancies. 
The  magistrates  were  appointed  by  the  stadholder,  on 
a  double  or  triple  nomination  from  the  municipal 
board.  This  was  not  impartial  suffrage  nor  manhood 
suffrage.  The  germ  of  a  hateful  burgher  oligarchy 
was  in  the  system,  but,  as  compared  with  Spain,  where 
municipal  magistracies  were  sold  by  the  crown  at  pub- 
lic auction,  or  Avith  France,  where  every  office  in 
church,  law,  magistrature,  or  court  was  an  object  of 
merchandise  disposed  of  in  open  market,  the  system 
was  purity  itself,  and  marked  a  great  advance  in  the 
science  of  government. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  while 
the  presidents  and  judges  of  the  higliest  courts  of  judi- 
cature in  other  civilized  lands  were  at  the  mercy  of  an 
irresponsible  sovereign,  and  held  office,  even  although 
it  had  been  paid  lor  in  solid  specie,  at  his  pleasure, 
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the  supreme  justices  of  the  high  courts  of  appeal  at 
The  Hague  were  nominated  by  a  senate  and  confirmed 
by  a  stadhoider,  and  that  they  exercised  their  func- 
tions for  life/  or  so  long  as  they  conducted  themselves 
virtuously  in  their  high  office— quamdiu  se  bene  ges- 
scrint. 

If  one  of  the  great  objects  of  a  civilized  community 
is  to  secure  to  all  men  their  own,— m^  sua  tenerent,— 
surely  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Republic  was  in 
advance  of  all  contemporary  states  in  the  laying  down 
of  this  vital  principle,  the  independence  of  judges. 

As  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Provinces, 
enough  has  been  said,  in  earlier  chapters  of  these  vol- 
umes, to  indicate  the  improvements  introduced  by 
Prince  Maurice,  and  now  carried  to  the  highest  point 
of  perfection  ever  attained  in  that  period.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  for  discipline,  experience, 
equipment,  effectiveness  of  movement,  and  general  or- 
ganization the  army  of  the  Republic  was  the  model 
army  of  Europe.-  It  amounted  to  but  thirty  thousand 
infantry  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  but 
this  number  was  a  large  one  for  a  standing  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  materials,  Hollanders,  Walloons, 
Flemings,  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  Germans,  but  all 
welded  together  into  a  machine  of  perfect  regularity. 
The  private  foot-soldier  received  twelve  florins  for  a 
so-called  month  of  forty-two  days,  the  drummer  and 

1  Contarini,  MS. 

'^  "Ma  tutta  gcnte  osquisita  per  la  propria  oondilioiic  \h'v  V  lia- 
V)ito  gia  fermo  al  patire  ct  al  coinbattero  per  tanti  ajiiii  di  i^Mici'ra 
et  per  la  siiipolare  obbcdieiiza  aet'Oinpagiiata  da  tutti  gli  ordiiii 
dclla  vera  iiiilitare  disciplina  esf<eii<lo  teuuti  in  eontinua  esercifa- 
tioue  de'  cajjitani  es  oggetti  di  gran  qualita."  — Coutariui,  MS. 
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corporal  eighteen,  the  lieutenant  fifty-two,  and  the 
captain  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins/  Prompt  pay- 
ment was  made  every  week.-  Obedience  was  implicit ; 
mutiny,  such  as  was  of  periodical  recurrence  in  the 
archduke's  army,  entirely  unknown.  The  slightest 
theft  was  punished  with  the  gallows,^  and  there  was 
therefore  no  thieving. 

The  most  accurate  and  critical  observers  confessed, 
almost  against  their  will,  that  no  army  in  Europe 
could  compare  with  the  troops  of  the  states.  As  to  the 
famous  regiments  of  Sicily  and  the  ancient  legions  of 
Naples  and  Milan,  a  distinguished  Venetian  envoy, 
who  had  seen  all  the  camps  and  courts  of  Christendom, 
and  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  overrate  the  Hol- 
landers at  the  expense  of  the  Italians,  if  any  rivalry 
between  them  had  been  possible,  declared  that  every 
private  soldier  in  the  Republic  was  fit  to  be  a  captain 
in  any  Italian  army,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  scarcely  an  Italian  captain  who  would  be  accepted 
as  a  private  in  any  company  of  the  states.'*  So  low 
had  the  once  famous  soldiery  of  Alva,  Don  John,  and 
Alexander  Farnese  descended. 

1  MS.  before  cited.  2  ibid. 

3  Ibid.  :  "  Ogni  minimo  fnrto  si  castiga  con  la  forca." 

■*  "  Posso  affinnar  a  Vostra  Serenita  die  qiial  si  voglia  fanto 
private  fra  quelle  militic  si  stimarebbe  qui  buono  per  comandare 
una  conipagnia  tanto  o  declinato  in  Italia  e  1'  uso  et  1'  antico  splen- 
dore  della  militar  disciplina  che  ci  bisogna  impararla  dalle  nationi 
straniere  clio  pur  1'  appriesscro  da  quelle  di  questa  provincia.  Et 
a  tale  sono  arrivati  i  gradi  della  niilitia,  die  niolti  presso  <li  noi 
capitani  diffidhnente  presso  di  loro  sart'bl)ono  admessi  per  buoni 
soldati."  — Contnrini,  :\[S. 

"  Le  qualita  delle  militie  tcri'estii  die  sei-vono  in  questi  Stati 
sono  senza  dubbio  le  niigliori  ili  Hiiro]ia  e  del  Moudo,"'  says  An- 
tonio Donafo,  adding  that  among  tlieni  "the  first  place  is  held  by 
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The  cavalry  of  the  Republic  was  even  more  per- 
fectly orgranized  than  was  the  infantry.  ''I  want 
words  to  describe  its  perfection,"  said  Contarini.^  The 
pay  was  very  high  and  very  prompt.  A  captain  re- 
ceived four  hundred  florins  a  month  (of  forty-two 
days),  a  lieutenant  one  hundred  and  eighty  florins, 
and  other  officers  and  privates  in  proportion.-  These 
rates  Avould  be  very  high  in  our  own  day.  When  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money  at  the  respective  epochs,  the  salaries  are  pro- 
digious ;  but  the  thrifty  Republic  found  its  account  in 
paying  well  and  paying  regularly  the  champions  on 
whom  so  much  depended,  and  by  whom  such  splendid 
services  had  been  rendered.^ 

AVhile  the  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  crawling  to  her  palace  gates  to  die  of  starvation 
before  her  eyes,  while  the  veterans  of  Spain  and  of  Italy 
had  organized  themselves  into  a  permanent  military, 
mutinous  republic,  on  the  soil  of  the  so-called  obedient 
Netherlands,  because  they  were  left  by  their  masters 
without  clothing  or  food,  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of 
the  Dutch  commonwealth,  thanks  to  the  organizing 
spirit  and  the  wholesome  thrift  of  the  burgher  authori- 
ties, were  contented,  obedient,  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  well  paid,  devoted  to  their  government,  and  ever 
read}"  to  die  in  its  defense. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  the  regular  army  that  reliance 

tlic  Enf<lisli  infantry,  best  beloved  by  the  natives,  brave,  patient 
veterans,  whose  habits  and  character  are  in  conformity  with  the 
country"  (Kela/.iono  MS.). 

1  Ibid.  :  "  l)elhi  Cavalleria  debbo  dire  poco  poiche  poco  si  i>ub 
dire  clic  arrivi  ad  esprimere  la  sua  i)crfczione." 

-  Ibid.  3  ii^i^i. 
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was  placed.  On  the  contrary,  every  able-bodied  man 
in  the  country  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  at 
any  moment  in  the  militia.  All  were  trained  to  arms 
and  provided  with  arms,  and  there  had  been  years 
durin<i'  this  peri)etaal  war  in  which  one  man  out  of 
three  of  the  whole  male  population  was  ready  to  be 
mustered  at  any  moment  into  the  field. ^ 

Even  more  could  be  said  in  praise  of  the  navy  than 
has  been  stated  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic ;  for 
the  contemporary  accounts  of  foreigners,  and  of  for- 
eigners who  were  apt  to  be  satirical,  rather  than  enthu- 
siastic, when  describing  the  institutions,  leading  per- 
sonages, and  customs  of  other  countries,  seemed  ever 
to  speak  of  the  United  Provinces  in  terms  of  eulogy. 
In  commerce,  as  in  war,  the  naval  supremacy  of  the 
Republic  was  indisputable.  It  was  easy  for  the  states 
to  place  two  thousand  vessels  of  war  in  commission,  if 
necessary,  of  tonnage  varying  from  four  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  tons,  to  man  them  with  the  hardiest 
and  boldest  sailors  in  the  world,  and  to  despatch  them 
with  promptness  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe. - 

1  "Si  dimostrnno  tutti  qiiei  popoli  cosi  inehinati  alia  militia  per 
la  difesa  coiniimiie  clic  si  piacesso  a'  Seronissimi  Stati  di  rieorcaro 
il  terzo  Tiomo  da  tiitto  il  paese  offerirano  essi  che  pochi  si  sareb- 
boiio  i  quali  iioii  desidcrassoro  che  a  lovo  no  toecasse  la  sorto 
tanto  si  ronde  piacevole  all'  oreeehic  di  qiK  He  geiiti  il  noine  della 
guerra." — Contarini,  MS. 

2  Ibid.  :  "  Le  forze  del  mare  dei  Serenissimi  Stati  sono  vera- 
mente  stimate  le  mafrsjiori  che  posse  havere  altro  Principe  per 
la  copia  dei  vascelli  et  jmt  il  niimero  di  mariiiari  et  pel'  la  qualitii 
degli  iiomini  di  comando.  Teiiendosi  ]iev  cosa  certa  che  ]iossan 
essere  in  quelle  Provim-ie  scttanta  itiille  mariiiari  bnnni  et  intelli- 
genti  non  solo  per  1'  uso  dellc  iia\'ij,'ationi  ma  insicnie  ancora  ]ier  le 
battaglie  navali  nelle  (jnali  si  adoju'raiio  po-  soMati  et  ogimno  di 
essi  per  la  singolai'c  attitudiiie  et  ordiiiaria  assuefattione  e  solito 
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It  was  recofxnized  as  nearly  impossible  to  compel  a 
war-vessel  of  the  Republic  to  surrender.^  Hardly  an 
instance  was  on  her  naval  record  of  submission  even  to 
far  superior  force,  while  it  was  filled  with  the  tragic 
but  heroic  histories  of  commanders  who  had  blown 
their  ships,  with  every  man  on  board,  into  the  air, 
rather  than  strike  their  flag.  Such  was  the  character 
and  such  the  capacity  of  the  sea-born  Republic. 

That  Republic  had  serious  and  radical  defects,  but 
the  design  remained  to  be  imitated  and  improved  upon 
centuries  afterward.  The  history  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Dutch  Republic  is  a  leading  chapter  in  the 
history  of  human  liberty. 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  commonwealth  of  the 
United  Provinces,  next  to  the  slenderness  of  its  geo- 
graphical proportions,  was  the  fact  that  it  was  without 
a  center  and  without  a  head,  and  therefore  not  a  nation 
capable  of  unlimited  vitality.  There  were  seven  states. 
Each  claimed  to  be  sovereign.     The  pretension  on  the 

di  far  piu  cho  molti  soldati  iiisieme.  Et  ogni  volta  die  volessero 
fare  im  sforzo  per  cjualunque  oceasione  potrebbono  metter  insieme 
il  numero  di  due  mille  vaseelli  suffieienti  per  ogiii  fattione  senza 
far  in  essi  spese  di  momento  per  la  prontezza  et  delle  genti  e  dei 
vaseelli  medesimi  sempre  apparrechiate  in  mano  de  particolari." 
Antonio  Donate  puts  the  number  of  Dutch  vessels  of  all  classes  at 
nearly  six  thoTisand  (Relazione  MS.).  "This  fury  for  dominion 
upon  the  sea,"  he  says,  "increases  every  day,  and  is  sustained  by 
such  assiduity,  intelligence,  and  interest  as  to  show  that  it  is  the 
business  of  all,  and  the  whole  business,  strength,  and  seeurily  of 
the  states." 

1  "  Mentre  sono  certi  clie  gli  Ilollajidesi  piu  tosto  elie  lasciarsi 
vincere  darebVjero  fuoco  al  proprio  vascello  jx/r  aV)bruciaro  con  se 
medesimi  1'  iuimico  insieme.  Onde  con  (jucsli  due  termini  della 
clemcnza  (agli  inirnici)  c  del  .soiniiio  rigorc  sono  futtl  pudroiii  del 
vitir. "  —  Coutiivlin,  MS. 
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part  of  sovcral  of  thcni  was  ridiculous.  Overyssel,  for 
oxanij^lc,  coutrihuled  two  aud  tlireo  (juarters  per  cent, 
of  the  tieneral  budixet.  It  was  a  swauip  of  twelve  hun- 
dred s((uare  miles  in  exteut,  with  some  heath-spots  in- 
terspersed, and  it  numbered  perhaps  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  'i'he  doughty  Count  of  Eniden  alone 
could  have  swallowed  up  such  sovereignty,  have  an- 
nexed all  the  buckwlieat  })atches  and  cranberry 
marshes  of  Overyssel  to  his  own  meager  territories, 
and  nobody  the  wiser. 

Zealand,  as  we  have  seen,  was  disposed  at  a  critical 
uioment  to  set  up  its  independent  sovereignty.  Zea- 
land, far  more  important  than  Overyssel.  had  a  reve- 
nue of  perhaps  five  hundred  thousand  dollars— rather 
a  slender  budget  for  an  independent  republic,  wedged 
in  as  it  was  by  the  most  powerful  empires  of  the  earth, 
and  half  dro\\ned  by  the  ocean,  from  which  it  had 
scarcely  emerged. 

There  was  therefore  no  popular  representation,  and 
on  the  other  hand  no  executive  head.  As  sovereignty 
must  be  exercised  in  some  way,  however,  in  all  living 
commonwealths,  and  as  a  low  degree  of  vitality  was 
certainly  not  the  defect  of  those  bustling  provinces, 
the  supi'eme  functions  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Holland. 

While  William  the  Silent  lived,  the  management  of 
war,  foreign  afi'airs,  and  iinanee,  for  the  i-evolted  prov- 
inces, was  in  his  control.  He  was  aided  by  two  coun- 
cil-boards, but  the  cii'cumstances  of  histoiy  and  the 
chai'acter  of  the  man  had  invested  him  with  an  inevit- 
able dictatorship. 

After  his  death,  at  least  after  Leicester's  time,  the 
j)owers  of  the  state  council,  llie  liead  of  which.  Prince 
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Maurice,  was  almost  always  absent  at  the  wars,  fell 
into  comparative  disuse.  The  great  functions  of  the 
confederacy  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  States- 
General.  That  body  now  came  to  sit  permanently  at 
The  Ilacrue.  The  number  of  its  members,  deputies 
from  the  seven  provinces,  envoys  from  those  seven  im- 
moi-tal  and  soulless  sovereigns,  was  not  large.  The  ex- 
traordinary assembly  held  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  for  con- 
firmation of  the  truce  was  estimated  by  Bentivoglio 
at  eight  hundred.  Bentivoglio,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
being  then  nuncius  at  Brussels,  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  count  them,  yet  it  is  very  certain  that  the  num- 
ber was  grossly  exaggerated. 

At  any  rate,  the  usual  assembly  at  The  Hague  rarely 
amounted  to  one  hundred  members.  The  presidency 
was  changed  once  a  week,  the  envoy  of  each  prov- 
ince taking  his  turn  as  chairman. 

Olden-Barneveldt,  as  member  for  Holland,  was  al- 
ways present  in  the  diet.  As  advocate-general  of  the 
leading  province,  and  keeper  of  its  great  seal,  more 
especially  as  possessor  of  the  governing  intellect  of  the 
whole  commonwealth,  he  led  the  administration  of 
Holland ;  and  as  the  estates  of  Holland  contributed 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  budget  of  the  confederacy,^ 
it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  actual  supremacy 

1  Gelderland  contributed  4i  per  cent. 
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of  that  province,  and  of  the  vast  legal  and  political 
experience  of  the  advocate,  that  Holland  should  gov- 
ern the  confederacy,  and  that  Barneveldt  should  gov- 
ern Holland. 

The  States-General  remained  virtually  supreme,  re- 
ceiving envoys  from  all  the  great  powers,  sending 
abroad  their  diplomatic  representatives,  to  whom  the 
title  and  rank  of  ambassador  was  freely  accorded,  and 
dealing  in  a  decorous  and  dignified  way  with  all  Euro- 
pean affairs.  The  ability  of  the  republican  states- 
men was  as  fully  recognized  all  over  the  earth  as  was 
the  genius  of  their  generals  and  great  naval  com- 
manders. 

The  People  did  not  exist ;  but  this  was  merely  be- 
cause, in  theory,  the  People  had  not  been  invented. 
It  was  exactly  because  there  was  a  People — an  ener- 
getic and  intelligent  People— that  the  Republic  was 
possible. 

No  scheme  had  yet  been  devised  for  laying  down  in 
primary  assemblies  a  fundamental  national  law,  for 
distributing  the  various  functions  of  governmental 
power  among  selected  servants,  for  appointing  repre- 
sentatives according  to  population  or  property,  and  for 
holding  all  trustees  responsible  at  reasonable  intervals 
to  the  nation  itself. 

Thus  government  was  involved,  fold  within  fold, 
in  successive  and  concentric  municipal  layers.  The 
States-General  were  the  outer  husk  of  which  the  sepa- 
rate town  council  was  the  kernel  or  bulb.  Yet  the 
number  of  these  executive  and  legislative  boards  was 
so  large,  and  the  whole  population  comparatively  so 
slender,  as  to  cause  the  original  inconveniences  from 
so  incomplete  a  system  to  be  rather  theoretic  than  prac- 
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tical.  In  point  of  fact,  almost  as  large  a  variety  of 
individuals  served  the  state  as  would  perhaps  have 
been  the  ease  under  a  more  philosophically  arranged 
democracy.  The  difficulty  was  rather  in  obtaining  a 
candidate  for  the  post  than  in  distributing  the  posts 
among  candidates. 

jNIen  were  occupied  with  their  own  affairs.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  they  were  more  productive 
of  wealth  than  any  other  nation  then  existing.  An 
excellent  reason  why  the  people  were  so  well  governed, 
so  productive,  and  so  enterprising  was  the  simple  fact 
that  they  were  an  educated  people.  There  was  hardly 
a  Netherlander,  man,  woman,  or  child,  that  could  not 
read  and  write.  The  school  was  the  common  property 
of  the  people,  paid  for  among  the  municipal  expenses. 
In  the  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  districts,  there 
were  not  only  common  schools  but  classical  schools. 
In  the  burgher  families  it  was  rare  to  find  boys  who 
had  not  been  taught  Latin,  or  girls  unacquainted  with 
French.  Capacity  to  write  and  speak  several  modern 
languages  was  very  common,  and  there  were  many  in- 
dividuals in  every  city,  neither  professors  nor  pedants, 
who  had  made  remarkable  progress  in  science  and 
classical  literature.^  The  position,  too,  of  women  in 
the  commonwealth  proved  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 
They  are  described  as  virtuous,  well  educated,  ener- 
getic, sovereigns  in  their  households,  and  accustomed 
to  direct  all  the  business  at  home.  "It  would  be  ridic- 
ulous," said  Donato,  "to  see  a  man  occupying  himself 
with  domestic  housekeeping.  The  women  do  it  all, 
and  command  absolutely."     The  Hollanders,  so  rebel- 

1  Antonio  Donato,  Relazione  MS.  Grot.  Paralell.  Rer.  pub. 
(ed.  Meermau),  iii.  51.     Van  Kampen,  i.  G08,  009. 
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lious  afrainst  church  and  kint;,  accepted  with  meekness 
the  (-k\spotisin  of  woman. 

Th«^  gi'oat  niovenient  of  emancipation  from  political 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  had  brought  with  it  a  gen- 
eral advancement  of  the  human  intellect.  The  foun- 
tlation  of  the  Leydeii  University  in  memory  of  the 
heroism  displayed  by  the  burghers  during  the  siege 
was  as  noble  a  monument  as  had  ever  been  raised  by 
a  free  people  jealous  of  its  fame.  And  the  scientific 
luster  of  the  university  well  sustained  the  nobility  of 
its  origin.  The  proudest  nation  on  earth  might  be 
more  proud  of  a  seat  of  learning,  founded  thus  amid 
carnage  and  tears,  whence  so  much  of  profound  learn- 
ing and  brilliant  literature  had  already  been  diffused. 
The  classical  labors  of  Joseph  Scaliger;  Heinsius,  fa- 
ther and  son ;  the  elder  Dousa,  almost  as  famous  with 
his  pen  in  Latin  poetry  as  his  sword  had  made  him 
in  the  vernacular  chronicle ;  of  Dousa  the  son,  whom 
Grotius  called  "the  crown  and  flower  of  all  good  learn- 
ing, too  soon  snatched  away  by  envious  death,  than 
whom  no  man  nioi'e  skilled  in  poetry,  more  consummate 
in  ac(iuaintanee  with  ancient  science  and  literature, 
had  ever  lived'";'  of  Hugo  Grotius  himself,  who  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at  Ley- 
den,  who  as  a  meml)er  of  Olden-Barneveldt's  impor- 
tant legation  to  France  and  England  very  soon  after- 
ward bad  excited  the  astonishment  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Elizabeth,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
editions  of  classic  poets  and  by  oriirinal  poems  and 
dramas  in  Latin,  and  was  already,  although  but  twen- 
ty-six years  of  age.  laying  the  foundation  of  that  mag- 
nilieeiit   reputation   as   a   jui'ist.   a   philoso])her,   a  his- 

^  Van  Kaiupeii,  i.  (JOS.     llrot.  ParaluU.  Her.  pub.,  iii.  49. 
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torian,  and  a  statesman,  which  was  to  be  one  of  the 
enduring  glories  of  humanity — all  these  were  the  pre- 
cious possessions  of  the  high  school  of  Leyden. 

The  still  more  modern  University  of  Franeker, 
founded  amid  the  din  of  perpetual  warfare  in  Fries- 
land,  could  at  least  boast  the  name  of  Arminius,  whose 
theological  writings  and  whose  expansive  views  were 
destined  to  exert  such  intiuence  over  his  contempo- 
raries and  posterity. 

The  great  history  of  Hoofd,  in  which  the  splendid 
pictures  and  the  impassioned  drama  of  the  great  war 
of  independence  were  to  be  preserved  for  his  country- 
men through  all  time,  was  not  yet  written.  It  was 
soon  afterward,  however,  to  form  not  only  a  chief 
source  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  great  events 
themselves,  but  a  model  of  style  never  since  surpassed 
by  any  prose-writer  in  either  branch  of  the  German 
tongue. 

Had  Hoofd  written  for  a  wider  audience,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  contemporary  author  of  any 
nation  whose  work  would  have  been  more  profoundly 
studied  or  more  generally  admired. 

But  the  great  war  had  not  waited  to  be  chronicled 
by  the  classic  and  impassioned  Hoofd.  Already  there 
we^e  thorough  and  exhaustive  narrators  of  what  was 
instinctively  felt  to  be  one  of  the  most  pregnant  epi- 
sodes of  human  history.  Bor  of  Utrecht,  a  miracle  of 
industry,  of  learning,  of  unwearied  perseverance,  was 
already  engagt^d  in  the  production  of  those  vast  folios 
in  which  nearly  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  Forty 
Years'  War  were  conscientiously  portrayed,  with  a 
comprehensiveness  of  material  and  an  impartiality  of 
statement  such  as  might  seem  almost  impossible  for  a 
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contemporary  writer.  Immersed  in  attentive  study 
and  profound  contemplation,  he  seemed  to  lift  his  tran- 
quil head  from  time  to  time  over  the  wild  ocean  of 
those  troublous  times,  and  to  survey  with  accuracy 
without  being  swayed  or  appalled  by  the  tempest. 
There  was  something  almost  sublime  in  his  steady,  un- 
impassioned  gaze. 

Emanuel  van  Meteren,  too,  a  plain  Protestant  mer- 
chant of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  wrote  an  admirable 
history  of  the  war  and  of  his  own  times,  full  of  pre- 
cious details,  especially  rich  in  statistics,  a  branch  of 
science  which  he  almost  invented,  which  still  remains  as 
one  of  the  leading  authorities,  not  only  for  scholars, 
but  for  the  general  reader. 

Reyd  and  Burgundius,  the  one  the  Calvinist  private 
secretary  of  Louis  William,  the  other  a  warm  Catholic 
partizan,  both  made  invaluable  contemporaneous  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  war. 

The  trophies  already  secured  by  the  Netherlanders 
in  every  department  of  the  line  arts,  as  well  as  the 
splendor  which  was  to  enrich  the  coming  epoch,  are 
too  familiar  to  the  world  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
allusion. 

But  it  was  especially  in  physical  science  that  the 
Republic  was  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  great  intel- 
lectual march  of  the  nations. 

The  very  necessities  of  its  geographical  position  had 
forced  it  topn-eininence  in  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics. 
It  had  learned  to  transform  water  into  dry  land  with 
a  perfection  attained  ])y  no  nation  before  or  since. 
The  wonders  of  its  submarine  hoi-tieulture  were  the 
despair  of  all  gardenei's  in  the  woibl. 

And  as  in  this  gentlest  of  arts,  so  also  in  the  dread 
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science  of  war,  the  Republic  had  been  the  instructor  of 
mankind.  The  youthful  Maurice  and  his  cousin  Louis 
William  had  so  restored  and  improved  the  decayed  in- 
telligence of  antique  strategy  that  the  graybeards  of 
Europe  became  docile  pupils  in  their  school.  The 
mathematical  teacher  of  Prince  Maurice  amazed  the 
contempo]-ary  world  with  his  combinations  and  me- 
chanical inventions,  the  flying  chariots  of  Simon  Ste- 
vinus  seeming  products  of  magical  art. 

Yet  the  character  of  the  Dutch  intellect  was  averse 
to  sorcery.  The  small  but  mighty  nation,  which  had 
emancipated  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  Philip  and  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition,  was  foremost  to  shake  off  the 
fetters  of  superstition.  Out  of  Holland  came  the  first 
voice  to  rebuke  one  of  the  hideous  delusions  of  the 
age.  AVhile  grave  magistrates  and  sages  of  other  lands 
were  exorcising  the  devil  by  nmrdering  his  supposed 
victims,  John  AVier,  a  physician  of  Grave,  boldly  de- 
nounced the  demon  which  had  taken  possession,  not 
of  the  Avizards,  but  of  the  judges. 

The  age  was  lunatic  and  sick,  and  it  was  fitting  that 
the  race  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  physical  and 
intellectual  emancipation  of  the  world  should  have 
been  the  first  to  apply  a  remedy  for  this  monstrous 
madness.  Englishmen  and  their  descendants  were 
drowning  and  hanging  witches  in  New  England  long 
after  John  AVier  had  relinked  and  denounced  the  be- 
lief in  witchcraft. 

It  was  a  Zealander,  too,  who  placed  the  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  (ialileo  by  which  that  daring  genius 
traced  the  movements  of  the  univei'se.  and  who.  by 
another  wondrous  iiivention,  enablinl  fuliii'e  diseover- 
(M-s  1o  sludv  Ihe  infinite  life  wliieh  lies  all  around  us, 
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hidden  not  by  its  remoteness  but  its  minuteness. 
Zaeharias  Jansens  of  Middelburg,  in  1590,  invented 
both  the  telescope  and  the  microscope. 

The  wonder-man  of  Alkmaar,  Cornelius  Drebbel, 
who  performed  such  astounding  feats  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Rudolph  of  Germany  and  James  of  Britain, 
is  also  supposed  to  have  invented  the  thermometer  and 
the  barometer.  But  this  claim  has  been  disputed. 
The  inventions  of  Jansens  are  proved. 

Willebrord  Snellius,  mathematical  professor  of  Ley- 
den,  introduced  the  true  method  of  measuring  the  de- 
grees of  longitude  and  latitude,  and  Huygens,  who  had 
seen  his  manuscripts,  asserted  that  Snellius  had  in- 
vented, before  Descartes,  the  doctrine  of  refraction. 

But  it  is  especially  to  that  noble  band  of  heroes  and 
martyrs,  the  great  navigators  and  geographical  discov- 
erers of  the  Republic,  that  science  is  above  all  indebted. 

Nothing  is  more  sublime  in  human  story  than  the 
endurance  and  audacity  with  which  those  pioneers  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  confronted  the 
nameless  horrors  of  either  pole,  in  the  interests  of 
commerce,  and  for  the  direct  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  achievements,  the  sufferings,  and  the  triumphs 
of  Barentz  and  Cordes,  Heemskerk,  Van  der  Ilagen, 
and  many  others,  have  been  slightly  indicated  in  these 
pages.  The  contributions  to  botany,  mineralogy,  ge- 
ometry, geography,  and  zoology  of  Linschoten,  Plan- 
eius,  AVagenaer,  and  Iloutmann,  and  so  many  other 
cxj)I()i'('rs  of  pole  and  ti'opic,  can  hardly  be  oven-ated. 

The  Xethcrlandcrs  had  wi'ung  tliiMi-  original  fathci-- 
laiid  out  of  the  grasj)  of  the  ocean.  They  had  eon- 
fronted  for  centuries  tlie  wrath  of  that  ancient  tyrant. 
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ever  ready  to  seize  the  prey  of  which  he  had  been 
defrauded. 

They  had  waged  fiercer  and  more  perpetual  battle 
with  a  tyranny  more  cruel  than  the  tempest,  with  an 
ancient  superstition  more  hungry  than  the  sea.  It  was 
inevitable  that  a  race  thus  invigorated  by  the  ocean, 
cradled  to  freedom  by  their  conflicts  with  its  power, 
and  hardened  almost  to  invincibility  by  their  struggle 
against  human  despotism,  should  be  foremost  among 
the  nations  in  the  development  of  political,  religious, 
and  commercial  freedom. 

The  writer  now  takes  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
those  who  have  followed  him  with  an  indulgent  sym- 
pathy as  he  has  attempted  to  trace  the  origin  and  the 
eventful  course  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth.  If  by 
his  labors  a  generous  love  has  been  fostered  for  that 
blessing  without  which  everything  that  this  earth  can 
afford  is  worthless,  — freedom  of  thought,  of  speech, 
and  of  life,— his  highest  wish  has  been  fulfilled. 
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[The  volumes  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals] 


Aardenburg,  its  disgraceful  surrender, 
V.  409. 

Al)diilzamar,  chief  of  the  Sumatran  em- 
bassy to  the  Netherlands,  his  death 
and  burial,  v.  291. 

Achin.    See  Atsgen. 

Acqs,  Bishop  of,  urges  Henry  III.  to  as- 
sist the  Netherlands,  i.  137 ;  tells 
Henry  III.  by  piirable  that  he  is  con- 
trolled by  Philip  of  Spain,  140,  155. 

Aerschot,  city  of,  talcen  possession  of  by 
Spanish  mutineers,  iv.  316. 

Aerschot,  Duke  uf,  scramliling  for  posi- 
tion under  Ernest,  iv.  302  ;  disgrun- 
tled at  tlie  appointment  of  Fuentes  as 
governor-gener.ll,  355-3.57  ;  his  death, 
358;  his  son,  see  Chnnay,  Prince  of. 

Aertsens,  Cornelius,  Netherland  re- 
corder, his  conferences  with  the  arch- 
dukes' emissaries  regarding  proposals 
for  i)eace,  vi.  G0-G3,  71 ;  their  offers  of 
gifts  to  him,  and  troubles  he  got  into 
thereabout,  176-178;  return  of  the 
gifts  t)y  order  of  tlie  States-General, 
184;  his  aspiration  fcr  his  friend  Bar- 
neveltlt,  318;  ilenounced  as  a  traitor 
by  Mauricf'.s  cniis.^arv,  321. 

Aertsens:,  Francis,  \etlii-rland  minister 
to  France,  <ni  Klizubctli's  intention 
toward  the  states,  v.  15;  writes  to  the 
States-Cieneral  rcl.itive  to  the  incapa- 
city of  Archduke  Albeit,  ;i4,  noti' ;  on 
the  runiore(i  niarriaire  of  Henry  IV. 
with  tlie  Infanta,  ll(i.  note;  Henry 
turns  his  fears  to  reiciicings,  lli.  note  ; 
on  Henry's  insincerity  toward  the 
xN'etherlands,  28;i-2S4,  iw)e  :  Henry  re- 
ports to  him  his  interview  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  341  and  note; 
result  of  his  experiences  at  the  French 
court,  401,  402 ;  his  apt  reply  to  a 
(|uestii>ii  of  Henry's,  427.  imte  ;  on 
Henry's  rejoicinirs  at  the  eaiiture  of 
Slnis,  431  ;  on  Henry's  imli'^iiation  at 
the  '•  shortconiiiiLrs  "  <if  the  Repul)Iie, 
vi.  IS,  1'.' ;  conferring  and  reporting  on 


the  English  and  French  schemes  for 
annexing  the  states,  38-44 ;  commis- 
sioned by  Henry  to  sound  the  Dutch 
people  relative  to  the  sovereignty, 
166,  167 ;  on  Henry's  secret  views  as 
to  a  truce,  274  ;  taxes  Henry  with  the 
same,  274,  275  ;  denounced  as  a  traitor 
by  the  emissary  of  Maurice,  321 ;  con- 
gratulated by  IJarneveidt  on  the  con- 
summation of  a  twelve  years'  truce 
with  Spain,  343. 

Ahmed,  SultivU,  makes  peace  with  Tran- 
sylvania, V.  424 ;  kept  busy  )>y  the 
Persians  and  other  Asiatics,  vi.  31 ; 
Matthias  ratifies  a  twenty  years'  truce 
with,  363. 

Aisma,  a  Frisian  councilor,  Netherland 
envoy  to  England,  i.  302 ;  appointed 
by  the  States-General  on  a  conmiittee 
to  confer  with  Leicester,  ii.  52,  53. 

Alaccon,  Don  Martin,  vicar-general  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition,  with  his  monks 
in  the  Armada,  iii.  323. 

Albert,  Archduke,  Cardinal  of  Austria, 
Viceroy  of  Portugal  (he  and  his  wife 
were  subsequently  called  "the  arch- 
dukes"), sent  to  Lisbon  by  Philip  to 
discipline  Santa  Cruz,  iii.  318:  blesses 
the  Armada  before  it  set  sail,  322  ;  de- 
fending Lisbon  against  an  English  ex- 
pedition under  Sir  Jolni  Norris  and 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  4:Hfi,  437 ;  designated 
to  succeed  Parma  as  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  iv.  22^ ;  Philip's  demands 
upon  him,  310,  320,  405;  his  proces- 
sional entry  upon  his  ottice,  394,  305; 
his  atte,  appearance,  traits,  etc.,  40f>- 
402;  his  investment  of  Hulst,  and  al- 
leged sacriflee  of  his  soldiers  there, 
444-447;  Philip's  plans  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  Germany,  470-472  ; 
his  present  to  Henry  IV.,  475 ;  Philip's 
(luixotie  request  of  him,  47/,  478  ;  his 
attack  upon  Tnriihout.  and  his  defeat, 
4S0-102;  liis  rejily  to  Maurice's  letter 
in  reirard  to  t^ivinir  quarter,  4;i3  note  ; 
ruined  by  Philip's  repudiation  of  his 
delits,  ,501,  502,  .505,  506;  his  recipe  for 
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Antwerp's  ills,  507  ;  beaten  at  Amiens 
and  defeated  in  his  intended  relic 
robbery,  517;  Henry  IV.  sends  him 
assurance  of  his  friendship,  525,  526 ; 
wife  and  sovereignty  provided  for 
him,  543;  v.  33,  34  and  TWte ;  his  mar- 
riage, 35 ;  reception  of  him  and  his 
bride  in  Brussels,  his  extravagant 
housekeeping,  and  the  character  of  his 
court,  139-141 ;  project  for  dissolving 
his  marriage,  146,  147  ;  his  dominions 
threatened,  156,  157,  170;  gathering 
and  haranguing  his  troops.  168-170 ; 
his  successes  on  assuming  the  offen- 
sive, 170,  171,  177-181;  his  exultation 
and  threats,  181 ;  impatience  of  his 
troops,  183,  184 ;  his  conspicuous 
equipment  and  gallant  bearing  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  at  Nieuport,  189 ; 
defeated  and  in  imminent  danger,  he 
makes  his  escape,  203.  204,  208 ;  his 
and  his  wife's  horses  change  masters, 
210,  211;  his  cnnsulation  in  defeat, 
223 ;  temptations  offered  him  to  be- 
siege Ostend,  231,  232 ;  account  of  the 
siege  of  Ostend,  233-265;  positions 
and  numljer  of  his  forces,  234 ;  the 
problem  he  had  to  solve,  241 ;  his 
"  sausages, "  and  how  they  were  em- 
ployed, 242;  his  reckless  sacrifice  of 
hls'soMiers'  lives,  242,  243,  246  ;  and 
their  chief  inducement,  243;  liis  cele- 
bration of  an  unwon  victory,  258,  259 ; 
and  chacrin  and  rage  at  being  de- 
ceived, 261,  262;  waiting  for  the  vic- 
tory, and  disappointed,  265 ;  takes  the 
wrong  course  with  his  mutinous  sol- 
diers, 277,  278 ;  their  sarcastic  reply 
U>  his  threats,  278-281 ;  his  killing  of 
his  prisoners  causes  reprisals,  309 ; 
how  liis  mutineers  resented  his  ex- 
communication of  them,  313-315 ;  in 
doubt  about  his  course  relative  to 
Sliiis  and  Ostend,  lie  is  compelled  to 
make  terms  with  his  mutiiKuis  veter- 
ans, 413,  414 ;  Ostend  given  up  to  him, 
and  the  condition  and  cost  of  his 
prize,  419-422 ;  James  I.  makes  treaty 
with  him,  423 ;  levies  troops  in  Eng- 
land, 436 ;  Guido  (Guy)  Fawkes  one 
of  liis  soldiers,  vi.  5;  entertains  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  33  ;  sends  peace  nego- 
tiatoi-s  to  the  states,  54,  55 ;  his  re- 
newal of  peace  negotiations,  and  their 
result,  (iO-Hl ;  the  desires  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  164-166;  his  powerless- 
ness  ti)  treat  with  the  states,  172;  re- 
proves Pliilip  III.,  178;  ndvising  the 
Spanish  jieace  cummissioneis,  192, 
201;  why  he  hnped  for  peace,  208; 
olijectioiis  of  the  states  to  the  titles 
claimed  for  him  and  his  wife,  232-234  ; 
his  deiiian<l  in  letiirn  fur  giving  up 
the  titles.  2;!.'i-2:i7  ;  Iiis  hypocrisy.  2.37, 
238  :  urging  the  negotiation  of  a  seven 


years'  truce,  292 ;  discovery  and  pub- 
lication of  his  secret  instructions,  299- 
303 ;  sends  his  father  confessor  to 
Spain  to  juggle  Philip  III.  into  agree- 
ing to  the  twelve  years'  truce,  331, 
332  ;  the  attitude  of  the  states  toward, 
in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  333,  334, 
335,  337,  338 ;  promises  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  case  of  the  duchies,  3.58; 
liis  attempt  to  bribe  Maurice,  368. 
See  also  Austria. 

Alcabala  and  almoxarifalgo,  taxes  which 
were  the  chief  sources  of  Philip  III.'s 
revenue,  v.  ^6. 

Aldegonde.    See  Sainte-Aldegonde. 

AleiKjon,  Duke  of,  Henry  of  Navarre  re- 
fuses to  assassinate  liim  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  brother  Henry  III.,  i.  61, 
65 ;  a  reminiscence  of  his  career  in 
the  Netherlands,  iv.  386. 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  his  image  raised 
in  Antwerp  to  honor  Parma's  triumph, 
i.  323. 

Allen,  Dr.,  his  pamphlet,  entitled  "Ad- 
monition to  the  Nobility  and  People 
of  England  and  Ireland,"  against 
Elizabeth,  iii.  240,  241,  244-248,  345;  a 
disappointed  candidate  for  the  papacy, 
iv.  60. 

Almanza,  .Spanish  admiral,  in  the  Arma- 
da, iii.  342. 

Alphen,  its  reduction  by  Maurice,  iv. 
520. 

Alteras,  Laurenz,  vice-admiral  of  Zea- 
land, in  a  Dutch  expedition  against 
Spain,  vi.  85,  89,  92. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  the  accompaniments  of 
his  victories  in  the  Netherlands,  i. 
315;  iv.  511;  Parma's  conduct  com- 
pared with  his,  i.  317 ;  number  of 
heretics  murdered  by  him,  iii.  101  ; 
Parma  condemns  his  administration  in 
the  Netherlands  after  his  death,  216; 
his  idea  of  the  '■  Salic  law,"  iv.  2  ;  his 
contempt  for  the  Netherlanders,  160; 
compared  with  William  the  Silent, 
308;  whose  son.  Philip  William,  he 
had  kidnapped,  395 ;  his  cruelty  com- 
pared with  that  of  Mendoza,  v.  170; 
and  with  that  of  Admiral  Haultain, 
438. 

Amazons,  corps  of,  defend  Sluis,  iii.  65. 

Anibolna,  its  capture  by  the  Dutch,  v. 
456. 

Amboise,  Ren(5e  of,  condition  of  her 
marriage  with  Balagny,  iv.  387 ;  her 
heroism  at  the  siege  of  Cainbray  and 
her  tragic  death,  390,  391. 

America,  subject  to  commands  of  Philip 
II.,  i.  3  ;  a  lesson  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  iii.  470,  471 :  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  colonists 
likened  to  that  of  the  Netherlanders, 
482;  its  debt  to  Calvinism,  iv.  431; 
its  artillery  operations  in  the  Civil 
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War  compared  with  those  at  Ostend, 
V.  245 ;  popular  belief  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  to  the  character  of 
the  natives  of,  vl.  69. 

Amiens,  its  capture  hy  a  Spanish  arti- 
fice, iv.  495-497  ;  measures  resolved  on 
to  regain  it,  498,  501 ;  besieged  and 
recaptured  \>y  Henry  IV.,  516,  517 ;  to 
which  result  Elizabeth  refused  her 
aid.  526,  527. 

Amsterdam,  a  festival  in  honor  of  Leices- 
ter at,  ii.  232,  2.3H  ;  Lelcestrian  plot 
to  stize  the  city,  iii.  154 ;  its  prosper- 
ity, 474,  476  ;  fits  out  an  arctic  expe- 
dition, V.  106 ;  interferences  with  its 
trade,  v.  168,  notf ;  vi.  229,  252  ;  wavers 
in  its  opposition  to  a  truce,  319;  ac- 
cepts it,  330 ;  its  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  its  extension  during  the  war, 
377,  378. 

Amurath  III.,  Sultan  of  Turlcey,  Ger- 
many's dread  of.  i.  39  ;  sends  cTubassy 
and  gifts  to  Philip  II.,  39;  admires 
Henry  IV.,  iv.  9;  his  letter  to  him,  9, 
note ;  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  347 ;  his  death 
and  the  terrible  cruelties  of  his  suc- 
cessor, 365. 

Anabaptists  persecuted  by  Elizabeth 
and  William,  i.  32-34. 

Ancel,  negotiathig  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land for  Henry  IV.,  iv.  451;  deputed 
by  Henry  to  obtain  new  members  for 
the  league  against  Philip,  465,  469,  472. 

Anderson,'  Claas,  Dutch  arctic  explorer, 
v.  120,  121. 

Andrada,  Emanuel,  the  famous  Portu- 
guese poisoner,  his  masterpiece,  iv. 
321;  his  complicity  in  an  attempt  to 
poison  Elizabeth,  322,  323. 

Anglers,  reception  of  the  Dutch  envoys 
at,  v.  7,  8. 

Anhalt,  Prince  of,  at  the  battle  of  T^ieu- 
port,  V.  190 :  in  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  403. 

Anjon,  Duke  of  (Francis),  elected  Duke 
of  Brabant  and  sovereign  of  the  United 
Provinces,  i.  12 ;  his  treachery  and  its 
results,  12-14,  78,  123 ;  his  death,  13 ; 
tries  to  make  niatcli  with  the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  38  and  note ;  the  French 
policy  changed  by  his  death,  47;  the 
Netherlands  sends  envoys  to  France 
after  his  death,  70 ;  Catherine  de' 
Medici  claims  Cambray  under  his 
will,  171 ;  the  people  tear  down  his 
arms  at  Antwerp,  316;  (Jiuen  Eliza- 
beth's attachment  to,  401;  Sir  Plulij) 
Sydney  protests  against  his  projiosod 
marriage  with  Elizabctli,  449;  his 
presence  in  England  honored  by  a 
tournatnent,  451;  the  lesson  tau'.'ht 
the  Netherlands  by  liis  rondrnt.  ii.367. 

Anne  of  Denmar'K,  (ineen  if  Janies  I.,  a 
bribed  partizan  of  Spain,  v.  333,  334 ; 


her  husband's  8ul)serviency  to  lier, 
3.50. 

Antonio,  Don  Matteo.    ^ee  Serrano. 

Antonio,  Don,  Pretender  of  Portugal, 
escapes  capture  by  Philip  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  i.  84,  85  ;  his  privations 
and  ambition,  85  ;  makes  himself  use- 
ful to  the  enemies  of  Spain,  86;  the 
English  court  desire  that  he  should 
offend  the  King  of  Spain,  10(5 ;  present 
at  Lei<;ester's  banquet  at  Utrecht,  ii. 
2;}3;  abortive  English-Dutch  expedi- 
tion in  tus  behalf,  iii.  43.5-438 ;  Dr. 
Lopez  employed  by  Elizabeth  on  his 
recommendation,  iv.  322. 

Antwerp,  the  Prince  of  Parma  deter- 
mines tlie  capture  of,  i.  29,  30,  141; 
compared  with  other  European  cities, 
87  ;  feeliTigs  toward  France  and  Eng- 
land in,  94,  note ;  the  reason  for  the 
proverb  "  If  we  get  to  Antwerp."  173  ; 
preparations  for  its  siege  by  Parma, 
173,  174;  military  and  political  condi- 
tions evidenced  in  its  siege,  175  ;  sci- 
entific character  of  the  operations  of 
besiegers  and  besieged,  176 ;  situa- 
tion of  tlie  city  and  capacity  of  its 
harbors.  177 ;  William  the  Silent's  plan 
for  its  defense,  and  the  result  of  its 
non-observance,  177-181 ;  its  lack  of  a 
governing  head  and  the  anarchical  re- 
sults of  a  conflict  of  authorities  in, 
181-183;  William's  plan  of  defense, 
opposed  by  the  butchers,  rejected, 
190-192;  Herenthals  aliandoned,  193; 
fort  at  LiefkenshockcapturedbyRiche- 
bourg,  194.  195 ;  the  Spaniards  re- 
pulsed at  Lillo,  195. 19C ;  Parma's  prep- 
arations to  bridge  the  Schelde,  197- 
199 ;  the  foolish  magisti-ates  stop  the 
victualing  of  the  city,  200,  201 ;  the 
general  inundation  following  the  open- 
ing of  the  Saftingen  and  other  sluices, 
201 ;  universal  regret  for  neglei  ting 
William's  advice,  202,  203;  the  dike  of 
Kowenstyn  the  key  to  its  fate,  203; 
Parma  8  Ijridgeapproachescomplntion, 
204-207,  214;  fruitless  attempts  to 
check  Parma,  207,  208  ;  an  account  of 
Parma's  attempt  to  secure  the  city 
by  negotiation,  208-214;  commercial 
panic  and  flight  of  its  wealthy  citi- 
zens, 214,  21.5  ;  an  account  of  Hohen- 
lo's  failure  to  capture  Bois-lu-Duc, 
218-224  ;  completion  of  Parma's  bridge 
over  the  Schidde.  224-228;  consterna- 
tion in  the  city  at  the  completion  of 
the  brid'-'c,  22S,  229;  Parma's  treat- 
ment of  their  spy,  231 ;  a  review  of 
till-  situation  after  the  bridging'  of  the 
SL-hebie,  231-233;  Liefkenshoek  recap- 
ttireil  and  fort  of  St.  Anthony  reduced, 
236;  Gianibelli's  plan  for  destroying 
Parma's  bridge,  how  it  was  carried 
out,  and  its  results,  237-252  ;  threaten- 
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ing  the  enemy  with  fire-ships,  252, 
253  ;  how  Parma  rt'sartU'd  the  Uestruc- 
tive  skill  of  its  citizens,  253, 254 ;  the  at- 
tack upon  the  Kowenstyn  dike,  and  its 
failure,  256-2('il  ;  another  and  more  de- 
terniineil  attack  upon  Kowenstyn  dike 
fails,  261-281 ;  the  Dutch  leaders  fool- 
ishly leave  battle-fleld  before  victory 
is  assured,  268  ;  results  of  celebrating 
an  unsecured  conquest,  281-283;  effect 
of  the  Kowenstyn  failure,  284,  288 ; 
construction  and  fate  of  the  War's 
End,  a  new  marine  monster,  284-286  ; 
efforts  of  Sainte-Aldegonde,  the  bur- 
gomaster, thwarted  by  municipal 
short-sightedness,  286-288 ;  encourag- 
ing despatches  received  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  288,  289;  despair  of  the 
citizens,  289,  290 ;  La  Xoue's  opinion 
of  Parma's  works  and  plan,  and  his 
advice  to  him,  290,  291 ;  hopeless,  the 
burgomaster  socks  a  favorable  capitu- 
lation, 292-295 ;  extremes  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  populace,  292, 293,298,  301, 
305,  316,  318  ;  negotiations  for,  and  \i\- 
timate  acceptance  of  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, 296-316;  treaty  signed,  317; 
conditions  demanded  by  treaty,  317, 
318 ;  Parma's  triumphal  entrance  into 
the  city,  322-325 ;  the  citadel  rebuilt, 
326,  327  ;  the  decay  of  the  city  attrib- 
uted to  the  departure  of  the  heretics, 
327 ;  the  Jesuits  reinstated  by  order 
of  Philip  II.,  327,  328;  the  improve- 
ment of  its  religious  affairs,  as  under- 
stood by  Philip,  329 ;  ii.  160;  its  deca- 
dence, i.  330,  336;  iii.  475;  vi.  252, 
378;  Gilpin's  ill-timed  message  to 
England  prevents  its  relief,  i.  373,  374 ; 
its  position  complicates  the  negotia- 
tions with  Elizabeth,  406 ;  how  the 
news  of  its  fall  was  received  l)y  Eliza- 
beth, 415,  418  ;  Parma's  description  of 
its  ruined  condition,  ii.  158-160,  178 ; 
the  desolation  of  the  obedient  prov- 
inces after  its  capture  by  Parma,  379- 
384  ;  visited  in  1588  by  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  iii.  202-205 ;  Spanish  memories 
of  its  sack  and  siege,  351,  352,  354 ;  Jes- 
uit recipe  for  its  revival,  474  ;  hold- 
ing festivals  in  himor  of  Prince  Ra- 
nuccio,  iv.  93  ;  honoring  the  arrival  of 
Archduke  Ernest,  310,  311;  Anna  van 
den  Hove  buried  alive  by  the  Jesuits 
at,  506-509;  rebellion  in  its  citadel, 
523  ;  a  galley  exploit  liy  the  Dutch  in 
the  harbor  of,  v.  294  ;  abortive  enter- 
prise of  the  states  against  it,  441 :  how 
and  why  it  was  kept  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  vi.  252. 
Aquila,  Don  Juan  d',  marches  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  Kowenstyn,  i.  271;  disputes 
with  Capizncca  for  the  post  of  danger, 
275,  276  ;  with  Capizncca  attacks  the 
Antwerpers,  272,275,  276  ;  commended 


to  Philip  by  Parma,  280,  281,  284 ;  with 
Panna  in  his  attack  t)n  Grave,  ii.  228, 
229  ;  occupies  and  fortilles  Blavet,  iv. 
101 ;  his  invasion  of  Ireland  and  its  re- 
sult, v.  270,  271. 

Aragon,  Admiral  of.  SeeMendoza,  Fran- 
cisco. 

Aragon,  revenues  of  Philip  II.  from,  v. 
55,  56. 

"Archdukes,"  the.  See  Albert;  Clara 
Isabella. 

Arctic  voyages  of  Dutch  navigators  and 
tlieir  results,  v.  100-125. 

Ardres,  its  capitulation  to  De  Mexia,  iv. 
443, 444  ;  recovered  by  Henry  IV.,  v.  31. 

Aremberg,  Count,  accident  to,  in  taking 
possession  of  the  War's  End,  i.  286; 
accompanies  Parma  in  his  triumphal 
entrance  into  Antwerp,  323 ;  scram- 
I)ling  for  an  office  under  Ernest,  iv. 
302  ;  his  hatred  of  Fuentes,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Parm^  355,  356 ;  his  charac- 
ter and  disposition,  404  ;  on  a  special 
mission  to  England,  v.  324,  346; 
James's  opinion  of  him,  356. 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  Hollanders'  con- 
tempt for,  ii.  29;  its  preparation  tends 
to  bind  the  Dutch  and  English  more 
intimately,  346-348,  359:  Philip's  im- 
patience and  eagerness  regarding  its 
completion,  iii.  131, 132, 139-141 ;  Wal- 
singhara  in  possession  of  its  plans, 
141,  142;  deception  of  English  and 
French  statesmen  regarding  it,  283- 
280;  the  preparati<ms  of  the  Nether- 
landers  against  it,  296-298  ;  Howard's 
preparations  to  meet  it,  and  his  com- 
plaints of  English  parsimony  and  ti- 
midity, 300-303, 311;  ceremonies  on  set- 
ting sail  from  Lisbon,  number  and 
armament  of  the  vessels,  chief  oflicei-s, 
daily  expenses,  and  description  of  the 
fleet,  321-325 ;  its  plan  of  operations, 
325 ;  its  junction  with  Parma  unjiro- 
vided  for,  325-3'J8;  struck  by  a  tem- 
pest, 328,  329  ;  which  furnishes  an  op- 
portunity for  the  exploit  of  David 
Gwynn,  329-331;  it  arrives  off  the 
English  coast,  332 ;  preliminary  en- 
gagements with  the  English  fleet,  and 
their  result,  333-343 ;  distinguished 
English  volunteers  in  the  attack  upon, 
340;  reaches  Calais  in  company  with 
the  Englisli  fleet,  344-347;  the  Eng- 
lish flre-ship  project,  348-366 ;  Admiral 
Howard  captures  its  show-ship,  356- 
360;  its  general  engagement  with  the 
English  fleet,  360-366;  its  flight  pur- 
sued by  Howard  with  "a  brag  coun- 
tenance," 367-371  ;  its  dispersal  by  a 
storm,  372-374  ;  a  summing-up  of  its 
disasters,  374,  375  ;  Parma's  energetic 
eft'orts  for  its  success,  376-:-!79 ;  joint 
sliarers  in  the  honor  of  its  defeat,  379, 
380,  395,  400  ;  England  illy  prepared 
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to  resist  invasion  had  it  been  success- 
ful, 3sO-;t!)4 ;  in-eniature  rcjoicintfs 
over  its  success  in  Paris,  4(V2-40f> ; 
Philip  finally  nceives  news  of  its  de- 
struction, 406-412. 

Arniiniiis,  Jacob,  death  of,  vi.  358;  con- 
sequences due  to  the  spread  of  his 
doctrines,  ."fSO-^Ol,  372-374,  400. 

Arnheini,  city  of,  death  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  at,  ii.  •281,285,28(5;  Hohenlo 
carried  there  from  Zutphen  on  a  litter, 
286. 

Arras  tapestries,  the  manufacture  of, 
transferred  to  the  Netherlands,  vi. 
380. 

Artois,  province  of,  mutiny  of  the  Span- 
ish troops  in,  iv.  285,  316  ;  France  and 
the  Netherlands  agree  to  make  a  cam- 
paign in,  344,  345. 

Arundel  House,  De  Rosny's  residence 
and  conferences  at,  v.  349,  351,  352, 
365. 

Ascoli,  Prince,  sent  on  a  vain  mission 
hy  Parma,  iv.  36. 

Asseliers,  Dutch  envoy  to  France  to 
seek  annexation,  i.  70, 71-73,  74,  75,  80. 

Assonleville,  Counselor,  entiages  in  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  Maurice,  iv. 
327,  328. 

Atsi:en  (or  Achin),  Sumatrn,  treaty  with 
and  embassy  sent  to  llolland  from,  v. 
2'JO,  2yi,  455  ;  profits  by  its  Dutch  ex- 
periences and  repulses  the  Spaniards, 
vi.  213,  216. 

.\tye,  Mr.,  Leicester's  private  secretary, 
reads  his  farewell  to  a  deputation  of 
the  States-General,  ii.  350  ;  he  hears 
and  tells  a  strange  story,  iii.  26,  27,  40. 

Audley  aids  Leicester  to  prevent  the  re- 
lief of  Zutphen,  ii.  274. 

Augustus,  Duke  of  Saxony,  becomes  the 
open  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  i.  40,  41. 

Auniale,  city  of,  narrow  escape  of  Henry 
IV.  from  the  Lcasiuers  at,  iv.  123-12ri. 

Aumale,  Duke  of,  at  the  battle  of  Ivry, 
iv.  17;  disperses  rioters  in  Paris,  28; 
goes  witli  Parma  to  relieve  Henry  IV.  s 
siege  of  Rouen,  123,  honoring  Arcli- 
duke  Albert's  entrance  into  the  Neth- 
erlands, 395  ;  his  escape  with  Albert 
from  the  battle  at  Nieuport,  v.  204. 

Austria,  Don  .bdm  of,  "the  soldier  of 
Lepauto,"  the  opposite  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  i.  447,  449;  his  fate  serves  as  a 
warning  to  Parma,  iii.  418. 

Austria,  English  and  French  schemes  for 
the  humiliation  of,  v.  344,  349,  377, 
424  ;  James  I.  extends  his  friendly  re- 
lations with,  425  ;  result  of  England 
and  France's  "humbling"  project  of, 
vi.  32 ;  religious  peace  granted  l)y 
Matthias.  ,363.     Set'  Albert ;  Rudoljih. 

-Avalos,  a  hostage  with  the  Spanish  luu- 
tineers,  v.  413. 

Axe),  its  surprise  and  capture  by  Prince 


Maurice    and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,   ii. 
256-258. 
Azores,  the,  claim  of  the  Netherlanders 
to  the  discovery  of,  v.  05. 


Babington  con.spiracy,  the,  ii.  348,  459. 

Hacon,  Francis,  Lord,  on  the  policy  of 
the  Cecils  toward  able  men,  i.  447. 

Balafrii,  Le.    See  Gui.se,  Duke  of. 

Balagny,  Seigneur  de,  his  unrecognized 
sovereignty  of  Cambray,  i.  10,  11,  12C, 
171 ;  regards  the  truce  of  Cambray  as 
a  "most  excellent  milch-cow,  "  172; 
submits  to  the  authority  of  Henry  IV. 
for  a  consideration,  iv.  344 ;  his  des- 
picable character,  38<i ;  capture  of  his 
city  by  tlie  Spaniards,  388-391;  his 
after  career,  392 ;  his  heroic  wife,  nee 
Amboise,  Rende  of. 

Balen's  cavalry  in  battle  at  Nieuport, 
v.  200  ;  his  succe.s.sful  onset  upon  the 
Spanish  troops,  201. 

Balfour,  Scottish  volunteer,  fights  for 
tlie  Antwerpers  at  Kowenstyn,  i.  264, 
279. 

Ballono,  Juan,  his  estimate  of  the  slain 
at  Ostend,  v.  421,  note. 

Baltic  trade,  number  of  ships  engaged 
in  the,  vi.  382. 

Balvena,  La,  Spanish  envoy,  treats  for 
peace  with  Henry  IV.,  iv.  472-475,  525, 
526. 

Bands,  the  Dutch  obtain  the  monopoly 
of  trade  in  nutmegs  of,  v.  289. 

Bantam,  Java,  Hermann's  rejjulse  of  the 
Spanisli  sijuadnm  at,  v.  285-287. 

Barberini,  i>upal  envoy,  tries  his  persua- 
sive powers  on  Henry  IV.,  vi.  147,  148. 

Bardesius.  sent  by  Leicester  to  open 
peace  negotiations  with  the  States- 
General,  iii.  147. 

Barentz,  William,  bis  first  arctic  voyage 
in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  to 
India,  v.  100-102  ;  his  second  venture, 
104-106;  his  third,  lOG-125;  his  astro- 
nomical observations,  llC-118;  his 
heroism  and  deatli,  119-121  ;  ert'ects  of 
his  enterprise,  125. 

Barneveldt.     See  Olden-Barneveldt. 

Baskerville,  Captain,  his  liravery  at 
Slnis,  iii.  G4  ;  complimented  by  Parma, 
78,  79  ;  at  Bergen-oi>-Zoom,  415 ; 
knighted,  421 ;  campaigning  in  France, 
445. 

Basti,  George,  .Allianian  chief,  in  action 
with  Henry  IV.  at  .\umale,  iv.  124, 
125  ;  bis  deatli-ldow,  130. 

Batavia  (Betuwe,  or  "Good  Meadow"), 
island  of,  Leicester  captures  some 
Sjianisb  forts  in,  ii.  227,  242:  occupied 
l)v  Pai-iii.T,  iv.  88  ;  who  is  confronted 
there  by  Maurice,  89,  90  ;  its  Oriental 
namesake,  v.  287. 
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Batenburg,  city  of,  surrenders  to  Parma, 
ii.  240. 

Bauer  ("  boor "),  original  and  final 
meaning  of  the  word,  iv.  165,  note. 

Ba\,  Paul  and  Maicellus,  kMi<;hte(l  for 
distinguislit'd  services  at  the  siejre  of 
Bergen-op-Zooni,  iii.  422 ;  with  Mau- 
rice in  the  operations  around  Wesel, 
iv.  375,  37G,  377,  .'^78 ;  tlie  suggestion 
of  Marcelhis  and  its  biillisnt  results, 
480-493 ;  Marcellus  at  Nieuport,  v. 
190,  195  ;  I'aul  wounded  at  Shiis,  409  ; 
JIarcellus  at  Slulheim,  445, 446  ;  Paul's 
prompt  action  at  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
403,  464. 

Beale,  Mr.,  eulogized  by  Leicester,  iii. 
148. 

B^arnesc,  the.    See  Henry  IV. 

Beaufort,  Duchess  of.  See  Gabrielle 
d'Estriies. 

Belin,  Count,  governor  of  Paris,  threat- 
ened by  Bishop  Sega,  iv.  106  ;  wounded 
and  captured  at  tlie  siege  of  Dourlens, 
3G9;  his  surrender  of  Ardres,  443,  444. 

Bellievre,  Pomponne  de,  sent  to  the 
English  ambassadors  by  Henry  III.  to 
represent  his  relations  to  the  prov- 
inces, i.  364 ;  what  Parma  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  results  of  his  mission, 
iii.  119 ;  his  successor  as  president  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  iv.  106 ;  at  a 
conference  with  tlie  chiefs  of  the 
League  at  Paris,  244 ;  his  incorrupti- 
bility and  his  wife's  greed,  vi.  156. 

Benites,  in  command  of  Fort  St.  Goorge, 
at  the  Kowenstyn  dike,  i.  258,  260. 

Bentivoglio,  Cardinal,  his  historical 
blunder,  ii.  287,  note;  on  taxation  in 
the  Netherlands,  iv.  422  ;  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Infanta,  v.  140  ;  appointed 
nuncius  at  Brussels,  vi.  147 ;  his  sul)- 
tleties,  182,  342  ;  his  exaggeration  of 
the  numljer  of  deputies  attending  the 
asseml)ly  for  tlie  confirmation  of  the 
truce,  3y6. 

Bentivoglio,  nephew  of  the  above,  at  the 
rescue  of  the  Kowenstyn,  i.  275;  at 
the  battle  of  Warnsfelii,  ii.  277; 
wounded  at  Yvetot,  iv.  1.35. 

Berendreclit,  Baron  of  (Jacques  van  der 
Mcer),  commandant  at  Ostend,  the 
man  for  liis  post,  v.  389,  390 ;  foiling 
the  enemy,  391,  392  ;  slain,  395. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  Leicester  halts  at,  ii. 
2.')7 ;  its  situation,  iii.  414  ;  Parma's  at- 
tempt to  c.iriy  it  by  siege,  414,  415, 
418-421 ;  Du  Terrail  twice  makes  an 
attack  upon  it,  v.  403 ;  prompt  act  of 
itsK"VerMorand  heroism  nf  its  women, 
463.  464;  peace  conferences  with  Spain 
carried  on  at.  vi.  335-337.  346,  396. 

Berla\7nont,  Bishop  of  Tournay,  offers 
to  aid  Fueiites  in  the  capture  of  Cam- 
liray,  iv.  372. 

Berlaymoiit,   Count,   the    nickname    of 


"beggars"  given  to  the  patriots  by, 
i.  221 ;  hiring  an  assassin  to  kill  Mau- 
rice, iv.  325-327  and  note  ;  Maurice  in 
pursuit  of  him,  v.  412. 

Berlot,  Claude,  placed  in  command  of 
bridge  at  Wesel  by  Pai'ma,  ii.  271. 

Bertendoiia,  Admiral,  in  the  Spanish 
Armada,  iii.  339,  363. 

B^thune.  Maximilian  de.    See  Sully. 

Beveren,  a  village  near  the  Antwerp 
headquarters  of  Parma,  i.  197  ;  not 
affected  by  the  opening  of  the  Saf- 
tingen  sluices,  201 ;  the  scene  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  capitulation  of 
Antwerp,  303,  308. 

Bevilacqua  at  the  rescue  of  the  Kowen- 
styn, i.  275. 

Bie,  Joris  de,  states'  treasurer,  vi.  177. 

Bievry,  Captain  Jacques  de,  his  hazard- 
ous exploit  at  Gertruydenberg,  iv.  280, 
281 ;  appointed  commandant  at  Os- 
tend, v.  389 ;  wounded  and  taken  to 
Zealand,  389 ;  his  fellow-sufferers,  395. 

Billy.     See  Robles. 

Biron,  Armand,  French  marshal,  at  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  iv.  12,  13,  16,  17 ;  result 
of  his  counsel  to  Henry  IV.,  22  ;  re- 
ceives the  deputies  of  the  Holy  League 
before  Paris,  31 ;  rescued  by  his  king, 
62. 

Biron,  Baron  Charles,  son  of  the  above, 
at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  iv.  13  ;  battling 
for  Henry  IV.  in  Burgundy,  101 ;  at 
the  siege  of  Rouen,  123, 124 ;  wounded, 
127  ;  rescued  by  Henry  IV.  at  Fontaine 
Franijaise,  383  ;  his  treachery  and  exe- 
cution, V.  283 ;  his  purpose  283,  note, 
339,  341,  357,  358;  vi.  159. 

Blaeu,  William,  the  Amsterdam  printer, 
his  geographical  publications,  v.  93, 
103 ;  partizan  use  made  of  his  types, 
vi.  284 ;  an  etymological  query,  285, 
note. 

Blauw-garen  dike.    See  Kowenstyn. 

Blount,  Christopher,  and  his  brother, 
spy  upon  Leicester,  ii.  12. 

Blount,  Thomas,  reports  to  Leicester 
the  result  of  the  inquest  on  Amy  Rob- 
sart,  ii.  6  and  note.  % 

Blyenbeek,  castle  of,  why  Schenck 
claimed  it,  ii.  221 ;  why  he  left  it,  223. 

Eobadil,  a  Spanish  officer,  in  the  defense 
of  Grave,  ii.  229. 

Bobadilla,  Don  Francisco  de,  mai-shal- 
general  of  the  camp,  in  the  Spanish 
Armada,  iii.  323  ;  his  death,  .374. 

Bodelv,  Sir  Thoniaa,  his  bickerings  with 
the"Hollanders,  iii.  485,  486;  iv.  166; 
defects  in  his  character  and  their  con- 
sequences, iii.  487,  488  ;  informs  Eliza- 
beth of  the  maritime  outrages  of  the 
English  upon  the  JTetherlands,  iv.  178. 

Bodnian,  William,  a  volunteer  diploma- 
tist between  Parma  and  Elizabeth,  ii. 
146, 161, 172, 184-186 ;  reports  progiess 
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to  Parma,  164,  165 ;  condoles  with  his 
partner,  Graflsrni,  187,  188 ;  his  secret 
conference  with  Kntflish  statesmen, 
18,s-l!)l ;  disowned  by  the  EuKlish 
government,  190 ;  Elizaljeth's  wrath 
against,  200 ;  outwitted  by  Walsing- 
hani,  203,  204. 

Bols-le-Uiic,  or  Itertof»ei)l)<)Sch,  in  Bra- 
bant, ita  importance  to  tlie  Sjianiards, 
1.  218,  219:  tlie  troops  of  tlie  states 
niaiie  an  attack  upon,  and  are  en- 
trapped and  captured  i>y  a  ilead  man's 
hand,  219-222 ;  hairl)readtli  escapes 
of  some  of  tlio  leaders,  222,  223 ;  its 
capture  would  liave  saved  Antwerp, 
223,  224;  Maurice  determines  upon 
its  eon(piest,  iv.  77 ;  its  purison 
strengtliened  by  I'arma,  79  ;  a  renewed 
attempt  to  liesiege  it  pievented  by  a 
frost,  V.  2,36 ;  it  is  placed  under  ein- 
barcro  Iiy  Spanish  mutineers,  312. 

Bommel,  isle  of,  Aragon's  operations  on, 
V.  137. 

Bone-flour  bread  consumed  during  the 
Paris  famine  of  1590,  iv.  30. 

Bonn,  captured  l)y  Schenck,  iii.  174, 175, 
266,  267  ;  retaken  by  Prince  Cliimav, 
428. 

Bor  of  Utrecht,  character  of  his  history 
of  his  own  times,  vi.  400,  401. 

Borgia,  Pope,  his  paternal  allocation  of 
the  New  World,  v.  284,  iiute  ;  which  is 
disregarded  by  the  Dutch.  Sl.'i. 

Borlase,  Dutch  captain,  his  discriminat- 
ing treatment  of  his  Spanish  captives, 
iii.  364. 

Bory,  an  .Antwerp  clock-maker,  aids 
Gianil)elli  in  his  attempt  to  destroy 
Parma's  bridge,  i.  239. 

Botschkay,  Stephen,  makes  himself 
master  of  Transylvania,  v.  424 ;  his 
death  by  poison  and  death-bed  recom- 
mendation, vi.  32. 

Boucher,  the  one-eyed  father,  his  elo- 
quence sustains  the  besieged  in  Paris, 
iv.  28. 

Bouillon,  Duke  of.     Sec  Turenne. 

Bourbon,  Charles,  Cardinal  (known  as 
Charles  X.),  put  forward  by  the  0\ii.ses 
as  heir  to  the  Freiuh  crown,  i.  142  ; 
his  character  and  the  intentions  of  his 
propcjsed  niun,  142,  143;  his  erratic 
conduct,  148  ;  manifesto  of  the  Holy 
Leauue  issued  under  his  name.  1;'6, 
l.")l  :  mourns  the  death  of  .loyeuse,  iii. 
165;  imprisoned.  410;  rhili])'s  puppet 
king,  443,  447:  iv.  7;  dead,  3:>. 

Bonrl)Ourg.     .S'lv  Oudenliourg. 

Bourges,  Archliisbop  of,  repudiates  the 
pope  an<i  the  Lea-jue,  iv.  244,  21."). 

Bourtange  Mora.ss,  famous  pass  over  tlie, 
V.  443  :  Spinola's  blunder  in  not  seiz- 
ing, 452. 

lirabant.  deserts  its  allies,  i,  24,  2:- ; 
condition  of  its  cities  after  its  .sulju- 


gation  by  Spain,  336 ;  ii.  15S,  159,  379- 
384  ;  how  it  was  protected,  226 ;  its 
villagers  taxed  for  the  ransom  of 
Spanish  prisoners,  iv.  492 ;  how  af- 
fe(^ted  by  the  siege  of  Grave,  v.  276. 
iSVe  Netherlands;  United  Provinces. 

Brandenburg,  Elector  of,  his  generoun 
aid  to  the  states,  vi.  175  ;  recommends 
the  truce  before  the  States-General, 
306. 

Brandschatzung,  the  character  of  tho 
impost  so  called,  i.  41 ;  ii.  220. 

liieaute,  a  Norman  noble  in  the  service 
of  the  Republic,  participates  in  a  mad 
combat,  v.  141. 

Breda,  saved  from  the  patriots  by 
Schenck,  ii.  223;  the  states  regain  it 
by  a  stratagem,  iii.  453-464. 

Brederode,  noniiiuited  a  member  of  the 
Dutch  council  by  Leicester,  ii.  53; 
faithful  to  his  chief,  396;  sent  as  en- 
voy to  James  I.,  v.  324;  apjiointed 
special  commissioner  to  ne^;otiate  a 
peace  with  Sjiaidsh  envoys,  vi.  230. 

Brevoort,  the  town  and  castle  of,  stormed 
by  Maurice  and  the  town  burned,  iv. 
521. 

Brigands,  Maurice's  extirpation  of,  iv. 
374,  375. 

Brissac,  Count  de,  charged  by  Henry  IV. 
with  a  message  to  Mayenne,  iv.  33; 
opens  the  gates  of  Paris  to  Henry  IV., 
258. 

Brisson,  president  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  wounds  the  pride  of  a  papal 
legate,  iv.  7,  8 ;  his  character,  attain- 
ments, and  ambition,  and  his  execu- 
tion by  the  Sixteen,  1(K!-108,  111. 

Brittany,  claimed  by  Philij)  II.,  iv.  6; 
the  lirunt  of  the  war  transferred  to, 
101;  and  an  account  of  its  soldier- 
chroniclers,  102-10(i;  Elizabeth  re- 
bukes Henry  IV.  for  not  driving  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  province,  118  ; 
the  ill  fortune  of  the  French  troops 
there,  138-140  ;  Elizabeth  orders  troops 
there  to  the  relier  of  Henry,  153.  I.=i4, 
177  ;  I'hilip  assigns  its  sovereigntv  to 
the  Infanta,  204,  205;  how  Pa'rma 
woulil  have  disjjosed  of  it,  214. 

Brizuelas,  Iiulto,  his  mission  to  Spain, 
vi.  331.  ;:32. 

Broek,  Count  of,  and  the  garrison  of  his 
castle  murdered  by  the  Spaniards  un- 
der ^iendoza,  v.  l:;:3;  effect  of  the  act, 
170 :  Hax  recaptures  the  castle  of,  445  ; 
which  he  deserts,  448. 

r.ruges,  deserts  the  cause  of  the  Nether- 
lands, i.  24  :  its  ruined  condition,  ii. 
1;'kS,  1.">'.>.  17.S;  Dante's  simile  relating 
to,  iii.  CO. 

r.rulart.  secretary  to  Henry  III.,  sends 
his  iiephev.  to  meet  the  Hut -h  agents 
:!t  i'.'iiun,  i.  71  ;  his  interview  with 
tl'.c  iJutcii  agents  at  J'aris,  72,  127. 
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Brunswick,  Eric  of,  at  the  battle  of  Ivry, 
iv.  10  ;  wounded,  17  ;  his  escape,  20. 

Brussels,  Its  capturo  determined  on,  1. 
29,  172,  173,  174  ;  its  long-continued 
resistance,  175  ;  forced  to  capitulate, 
232,  233 ;  its  pageant  in  honor  of  a 
new  governor,  Archduke  Ernest,  iv. 
309-314 ;  Its  council  frightened  by 
Spanish  mutineers,  317 ;  its  reception 
of  the  new  governor,  Archduke  Cardi- 
nal Albert,  and  of  Philip  William, 
395-399  ;  its  burghers  rebuked  by  the 
governor,  446,  447 ;  its  pageant  In 
honor  of  Albert  and  his  bride,  v.  139  ; 
plotting  for  peace,  vi.  70,  208. 

Buckhurst,  Lord  (Thomas  Sackville), 
afterward  Earl  of  Dorset  and  lorii 
treasurer,  reported  by  Btidman  to  be 
secretly  desirous  of  peace  with  Spain, 
ii,  164 ;  makes  known  Elizabeth's  terms 
of  peace  to  the  agent  of  Spain,  171 ;  ex- 
cites the  enmity  of  Leicester,  407,  408 ; 
sent  on  a  mission  of  expostulation  to 
The  Hague,  489, 490  ;  his  character  and 
antecedents,  ill.  3 ;  his  landing  at 
Flushing  and  interviews  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Russell  and  Salute- Aldegonde,  4, 
5  ;  petitions  Elizabeth  to  aid  her  starv- 
ing troops,  5 ;  his  reception  at  The 
Hague,  and  conference  with  the  States- 
General,  5-7  ;  defends  Leicester,  6,  8  ; 
his  reception  at  Utrecht,  8  ;  favors  con- 
ciliation and  disapproves  of  Leicester's 
policy,  20,  21 ;  efforts  made  to  turn 
his  visit  to  ill  account,  22,  25 ;  his 
cipher  letter  from  Elizabeth,  and  his 
disregard  of  her  instructions,  27-29 ; 
his  earnest  appeal  to  Elizabeth  to 
giant  a  loan  to  the  Netherlands  and 
to  send  money  to  her  troops,  31,  32 ; 
Elizabeth  displeased  with  him,  37,  38, 
143 ;  Leicester  denounces  him  and 
writes  him  an  angry  letter,  38-40;  the 
peace  negotiations  he  was  ordered  to 
carry  out,  42  and  note,  43 ;  and  his  re- 
monstrances with  Elizaheth  thereon, 
44, 45  ;  Elizabeth's  puzzling  reply  to  his 
remonstrances,  45-47  ;  surprised  by  the 
news  of  Leicester's  return  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, 48,  49  ;  the  deceitful  course 
of  Leicester  toward  him,  53,  55,  56  ; 
his  counsel  to  Elizabeth  regarding  the 
policy  of  Leicester,  56,  57  ;  his  parting 
interview  with  Leicester,  83  ;  on  his 
return  to  England  confined  to  his  own 
house,  83  ;  his  services  eulogized,  85, 
86  ;  and  rewarded  after  tlie  death  of 
Leicester,  87;  protests  to  Elizabeth 
against  her  pledge  to  De  Loo,  99,  notf  ; 
the  English-Dutch  alliance  owed  much 
to  his  services,  179;  his  advocacy  of 
))eace  negotiations  and  discussion  with 
Barneveldt  regarding,  v.  15,  21,  22,  26, 

Bnctiuoy,     Count,     campaigning    with 


Mendoza,  v.  132  ;  his  work  at  Ostend, 
242;  futility  of  his  efforts,  243,  245, 
267,  384 ;  entrapped,  268 ;  lavishing 
money  and  lives,  298 ;  the  fatal  work 
of  his  batteries,  300 ;  left  by  Spinola 
to  guard  his  intrenchments  at,  414 ; 
operating  with  Spinola  on  the  Rhine, 
442,  445  ;  with  his  troops  at  Mook,  vi. 
8 ;  result  of  his  efforts  to  cross  the 
Waal,  11. 

Buda,  besieged  by  the  Sultan,  v.  225, 
227  ;  in  possession,  283,  424. 

Burgh,  Lord,  his  insubordination  at 
Doesburg,  ii.  268. 

Burghley,  Lord  (William  Cecil),  his  an- 
ti-papistical tract,  i.  40 ;  his  stately 
and  ponderous  statesmanship,  101 ; 
his  temporizing  counsel  as  to  Eng- 
land's policy  in  the  Netherland  ques- 
tion, 101,  102,  104  and  note,  106,  107  ; 
results  of  his  puzzling  instructions  to 
Davison,  England's  envoy  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, 110-113;  as  he  appears  grouped 
with  other  historical  characters  in  the 
summer  of  1585,  149  ;  confers  with  the 
Dutch  envoys,  368,  369 ;  his  action  in- 
fluenced by  letter  of  Gilpin,  373,  374 ; 
reason  for  his  cautious  policy,  379, 
380 ;  his  jjersonal  appearance  in  old 
age,  397 ;  communicates  Elizabeth's 
ultimatum  to  the  Dutch  envoys.  402, 
405 ;  assures  Leicester  of  his  sympathy 
and  support,  439,  440 ;  the  policy  of 
his  family  toward  able  men,  447  ;  on 
Amy  Robsart's  death,  ii.  6  ;  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  England's  standing  by  Hol- 
land, 21,  note ;  acquaints  Leicester 
with  Elizabeth's  opposition  to  his  ac- 
cepting the  governor-generalship  of 
Holland,  61 ;  defends  Leicester  to 
Elizabeth,  67,  69,  80,  81,  115,  116,  119, 
150,  151 ;  who  makes  plaint  of  his 
treatment  to  him,  1(X>-102 ;  comforts 
Leicester,  117,  119  ;  complimented  by 
Heneage  on  his  share  in  bringing 
Elizalieth  to  reason,  129 ;  better  in- 
formed than  Walsingham  regarding 
the  peace  negotiatitms  with  Spain, 
131 ;  his  disingeinions  and  impolitic 
attitude  toward  Leicester,  161,  183, 
196,  197,  199,  200 ;  I'arma's  agent.  Bod- 
man,  reports  him  to  be  in  favor  of 
peace,  164,  181  ;  his  parleyings  with 
the  Spanish  agent  De  Loo,  1(16,  167; 
the  issue  involved  in  his  negotiations 
with  Spain,  167  ;  brings  the  Sjninish 
agents  to  book  and  exposes  them,  187- 
194  ;  what  he  believed  to  be  the  in- 
tent of  the  BabingtoM  conspirators, 
349;  desiies  to  be  relieved  of  the  bur- 
den of  Elizabeth's  service,  402;  his 
justificatory  letter  to  Leicester,  462, 
note  ;  parleys  with  the  Dutch  envoys 
while  in  bed,  475-479 ;  he  complains 
of  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  him,  487; 
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his  letter  to  I)e  Loo  encouraRes  tlie 
Spanish  consjjinitoM,  iii.  107-110;  his 
credulous  l)elief  in  Parma's  profes- 
siiiiis,  Ua-115,  13!),  141;  Howard  com- 
plains of  his  policy  to  WalsiiiBhaiii, 
301 ;  luimliugs  the  pope,  317  ;  his  dis- 
cussions with  Noel  de  Caron  relative 
to  the  Eiitrlish  piracies,  iv.  172-176, 
180,  IHl,  182  ;  confers  with  envoys  from 
Henry  IV.  sent  to  solicit  an  alliance, 
449-155,  457-459  ;  taunts  Caroii  rela- 
tive to  the  Hollanders  tradini;  with 
their  foes,  530,  531 ;  Barneveldt  and 
Maurice  convinced  of  his  determina- 
tion to  maKe  peace  with  Spain,  v.  15, 
23,  24. 

Bur^'os,  rout  of  Spaniards  at,  i)y  the 
English-Dutch  expedition  into  Spain, 
iii.  435,  430. 

Burgrave,  Daniel  de,  gains  the  confi- 
dence of  Leicester,  ii.  301 ;  liis  antece- 
ilents,  and  how  he  made  liiniself  use- 
ful to  Leicester,  302,  303  ;  how  he  re- 
garded him,  303,  351. 

Burgundius,  his  valuable  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  war,  vi.  401. 

Burgundy,  how  Parma  would  have  dis- 
posed of,  iv.  214  ;  its  capital  surren- 
ders to  Henry  IV.,  384  ;  its  sovereignty 
assigned  to  the  Archduke  Albert  by 
the  Infanta,  v.  33,  34. 

Burilc,  its  capture  by  Aragoii,  v.  133. 

Busl)ecq,  German  ambassador  in  Paris, 
his  opinion  of  the  purposes  of  Tiiricey, 
i.  39  ;  ills  estimate  of  Don  Bernardino 
Mendoza,  84  ;  on  the  progress  of  the 
Holy  League  and  its  effect  on  Due 
d'Epergnon,  148. 

Buys,  Paul,  advocate  of  Holland,  a  leader 
in  tlie  movement  to  secure  an  alliance 
with  England,  i.  90,  91,  94,  390;  he 
lays  before  Elizabeth  the  military 
plans  of  the  Xetherlands,  96,  97 ;  his 
opinion  of  De  Gryze,  the  Netherland 
agent  to  England,  97,  98,  362,  363; 
throws  down  his  otflce  in  disgust,  102 ; 
succeeded  as  advocate  byReinierKant, 
264  ;  Sydney's  pun  on  him,  ii.  44,  note ; 
requests  of  Leoninus  a  copy  of  the 
commission  granted  to  Leicester,  47; 
nominated  a  member  of  the  council 
by  Leicester,  53 ;  spurns  Leicester's 
offer  of  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
council,  305 ;  change  in  Leicester's 
attitude  toward  him,  311,  312 ;  why 
lie  was  abused  and  threatened  by 
Leicester,  312-318 ;  his  alleged  in- 
trigue with  Denmark,  318,  319  and 
note;  thrown  into  prison,  320;  re- 
leased, 321,  398  ;  charged  with  being 
lil)eral  toward  the  papists,322 ;  seventy 
of  whom  were  banished  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest,  322 ;  denounced  by  the  sec- 
tarians, 378  ;  his  competency  to  till  the 
ottlce  of  Leicester,  431 ;  declares  the 


provinces  able  to  protect  themselves, 
450,  451;  Leicester's  treatment  of  him, 
ill.  12,  177  ;  opposes  peace  with  Spain, 
250,  251 ;  opposes  the  English  party  in 
the  states,  252,  257,  201 ;  he  and  his 
friends  saw  no  wrong  in  denouncing 
English  and  Dutch  traitors,  434. 
Buzanval,  Seigneur  de  (Paul  Chouart), 
his  speech  to  the  States-General  as 
the  envoy  of  Henry  IV.,  iv.  113-116; 
his  rebukes  of  the  States-General  and 
its  counter-rebukes,  345,  527  ;  accom- 
panies the  Ncthcrland  embassy  to 
France  to  protest  against  its  making  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  v.  4,  8,  10 ; 
on  the  effect  of  peace  on  the  Neth- 
erlanders,  142,  143 ;  on  the  possession 
of  the  Netherlands  by  France,  143  and 
note. 


Cadiz,  in  1584,  i.  9;  Drake's  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  ships  in  the  harbor  of, 
iii.  90  ;  a  new  Anglo-Dutch  expedition 
destroys  a  Spanish  fleet  in  its  harbor 
and  sacks  and  burns  the  city,  iv.  432- 
437  ;  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
city  unwisely  neglected  by  the  expe- 
dition, 440. 

Cadsand,  island  of  (the  "Guzzante"of 
Dante's  "Inferno"),  its  situation  and 
surroundings,  iii.  60,  61 ;  garrisoned 
by  Parma,  63  ;  occupied  by  Maurice, 
v.  403-405  ;  defeat  of  the  attack  made 
upon  his  forces  there,  408 ;  his  success- 
ful fight  for  its  possession,  41.5,  416 ; 
his  second  occupation  of,  441,  443,  452. 

Calais,  its  importance  to  France,  iv. 
410;  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards, 
411 ;  the  expedition  of  Maurice  arrives 
too  late  to  prevent  its  surrender,  412, 
413  ;  Elizabeth  makes  her  possession 
of  tlie  city  a  condition  of  aiding  Henry 
IV.  to  recapture  it  from  the  Spaniards, 
413-417 ;  result  of  the  efforts  to  turn 
the  forttnies  of  the  day,  419,  420;  ap- 
prehended consequences  of  the  fall  of 
the  city,  441 ;  negotiations  and  con- 
ferences regarding  its  possession,  448, 
449,  520  ;  v.  31. 

Calderon,  Rodrigo,  declines  to  aid  the 
archduke's  envoy  to  quit  Spain,  vi. 
260. 

Calvaert,  >'etherland  envoy,  his  mission 
to  Henry  of  Navarre,  i.  136-138;  re- 
sult of  his  subsequent  conference  with 
Henry  III.,  138,  139;  on  the  secret  ne- 
gotiations of  Henry  IV.  with  Philip 
II.,  iv.  3.36-338,  341,  note;  fails  to 
pump  Sir  Robert  Sydney  as  to  the 
result  of  his  conference  with  Henry 
regarding  Calais,  417,  418;  a  full  ac- 
count of  which  he  obtains  from  Henry, 
418  ;  sent  to   England  unexpectedly 
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with  an  embassy  from  Henry  IV.,  448, 
449,  468,  459  ;  his  reproach  of  the  pol- 
icy of  France,  and  Henry's  reply,  525, 
526;  his  warnings  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral and  his  death,  529. 

Calvinists,  persecuted  by  Elizabeth,  i. 
32,  33;  their  horrible  fate  at  Neuss, 
251-253 ;  their  opposition  to  toleration 
in  religion  in  Holland  and  Zealand, 
301 ;  their  patriotism  and  their  intol- 
erance, ;J69,  370;  their  plot  to  put 
Leyden  in  control  of  Leicester,  and 
how  it  resulted,  iii.  155-162  ;  the  polit- 
ical liberty  of  France,  Ensrland,  the 
Netherlands,  and  America  due  largely 
to  Calvinism,  iv.  431 ;  their  hatred  of 
Barneveldt,  vi.  280 ;  tlieir  tyranny 
when  in  the  ascendant,  351,  352,  373. 
See  Protestantism. 

Cambray,  Balagny's  sovereignty  of,  i. 
10,  11,  126.  127;  iv.  387,  38x ;  claimed 
by  Catherine  de'  Medici  under  the  will 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  i.  171 ;  Fuentes 
at  iU  walls,  iv.  372  ;  its  situation  and 
characteristics,  385,  386 ;  its  previous 
history,  380-388 ;  siege  of  the  city  by 
Fuentes  and  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Princess  RencSe,  388-391 ;  its  capit- 
ulation, 391,  392. 

Camden,  William,  English  historian, 
facts  suj)pressed  by,  iv.  440,  note, 

Camiciatas,  or  "  shirt-attacks,"  why  so 
named,  iv.  159. 

Campagnolo,  governor  of  Boulogne,  his 
reinforcement  of  Calais,  iv.  418. 

Candia,  Duchess  of,  banislied  from  the 
Spanish  court,  vi.  119  and  luite,  125, 
120. 

Cannibalism,  practised  during  tlie  Paris 
famine  of  1590,  and  justified  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  iv.  30. 

Capizucea,  Bias,  conducts  reinforce- 
ments from  Italy  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  iii.  310. 

Capizucea,  Camillo,  colonel  of  the  Ital- 
ian legion  in  Parma's  array,  his  heroic 
proposal  at  tlie  attack  upon  the  Ko- 
wenstyn,  i.  269,  270;  disputes  witli 
the  Spanish  officer  for  the  post  of  d;in- 
ger,  v:71,  272;  attacks  the  Antwei'iiers, 
272,  275,  276;  I'arnia  recounnends  him 
to  Philip  for  reward  and  promotion, 
280,  281,  281. 

Cardona,  Captain,  at  the  defense  of  the 
K<jwen8tyn,  i.  271. 

Carey,  Sir  Edmund,  refuses  to  jnin  in 
the  treason  of  Stanley  and  Yorke,  ii. 
439. 

Caniii,  Noel  de  (Seigneur  ile  Schoneval), 
Frencli  a;:ent  of  the  States-f^eneral,  i. 
70;  offeuils  Sir  Henry  Stalford,  86; 
Netli.-rland  envny  to  Kngland,  392;  a 
type  of  tliC  men  hy  wiium  tlie  pnivinees 
were  represented,  ii.  376;  his  confer- 
ences with  LlizabetiJ  and  her  ministers 


relative  to  the  plundering  of  Dutch 
vessels  by  English  pirates,  iv.  171-183  ; 
and  also  on  secret  negotiations  of 
France  and  England  with  Spain,  424- 
426,  532-535 ;  v.  147-154  ;  his  dispute 
with  Burghley  relative  to  the  Holland- 
ers trading  with  their  enemies,  iv.  530, 
531 ;  lodges  the  Netherland  envoys  at 
Clapliam,  v.  14,  If ;  Elizabeth's  peremp- 
tory treatment  of  him  in  her  negotia- 
tions with  the  Netherland  envoys,  27, 
28:  covets  andobtains  the  titleof  ambas- 
sador, 427,  428 ;  which  angers  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  428  ;  his  colloquy  with 
James  I.  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  429,  7iote ;  on  the  English  dis- 
like of  peace  with  Spain,  430,  431. 

Casimir,  Duke  (John  Casimir),  Elector 
Palatine,  his  offer  of  military  aid  to 
the  States-General,  i.  97  ;  the  English 
council  contemplate  soliciting  his  ser- 
vices, 106 ;  Leicester  gives  him  his 
opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  ii.  282. 

Castile,  Philip's  revenue  from,  v.  55- 
57. 

Castillo,  commander  of  Hulst,  beheaded 
for  negligence,  iv.  93.' 

Cateau-Cambri^sis,  treaty  of,  its  provi- 
sions and  character,  v.  31,  32,  83. 

Catelet,  Le,  its  siege  and  reduction  by 
Fuentes,  iv.  358,  360,  362. 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  queen-mother  of 
France,  receives  message  from  Des 
Pruneaux,  i.  24  ;  her  systematic  de- 
moralization of  her  children  and 
Machiavellian  statecraft,  56,  57;  de- 
ceived by  Henry  of  Guise,  57  ;  her  at- 
tempt to  ruin  Henry  of  Navarre,  60, 
61;  her  treatment  of  the  Dutch  en- 
voys, 74 ;  misapprehensions  of  her 
character  by  En<.dand  ami  the  prov- 
inces, 83 ;  her  rumored  marriage  with 
Philip  II.,  S7  ;  her  sine  qua  nun  rela- 
tive to  France  accepting  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  Provinces,  89  ; 
how  her  treacherous  diplomacy  mitrht 
liave  been  neutralized,  101 ;  Dut<;h  en- 
voys ]>resented  to  her  at  the  Louvre, 
12i  ;  her  tearful  parting  with  them, 
122;  rel)Ukes  tlie  Spanisli  amliassador 
Meiidoza,  125,  126;  her  object  in  co- 
quetting with  the  Dutcli  envoys,  126- 
128,  l:'.l ;  her  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Portutral.  128-1.;0;  what  Philip 
thouglit  of  her  projiosed  invasion  of 
En_'land,  135 ;  as  she  appears  in  a 
group  (if  liist<irio  cliaracters  in  the 
midsummer  (jf  1.585,  149';  devotes  her 
son  to  disgrace  and  ruin,  155.  165;  her 
claim  to  tlie  city  of  Ciiml  ray,  171  ; 
Henry  of  Navarre  gives  lier  cause  for 
lament,  iii.  ir,4.  105 ;  perplexed 
whetlier  to  aid  or  to  resist  the  Holy 
League.  273;  to  i  late  she  urges  Henry 
III.  to  oppose  it,  277,  278  ;  denounces 
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his  nssiissination  of  Guise,  440;  her 
di'ath,  441. 

Cathierinc  of  Nnvarre.  lier  coolt  l)econie8 
tliesocretiiKfiit  of  Henry  1\'.,  iv.  335; 
gift  sent  to  lier  l)y  tlie  Statjs-CJeneral, 
V.  10. 

Oatliolics.     See  Roman  Catlicjlics. 

Cathullc,  Louis  van  der,  silences  a  vain- 
glorious cliallentrcr  at  Deventer,  iv. 
84. 

Catrici,  Italian  colonel,  killed  in  the 
sieKe  of  Ostend,  v.  24(i,  387. 

CaudelH'c,  held  by  Hi  nry  IV.,  iv.  119  ; 
besiefred  and  cui)turud  by  Parnui, 
133-1 3C. 

Catix,  the  Land  of,  I'arnia's  escape  from, 
iv.  135-138. 

Cavendish,  Richard,  on  the  wealth  and 
naval  strenirth  of  the  Netherlands,  ii. 
31;  on  the  pitiable  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops  in  Flusbinp,  37,  no^e;  his 
estimate  of  Leicester's  services  in  the 
Netherlands,  110,  111 ;  exults  over  the 
reconciliation  of  Elizabetliand  Leices- 
ter, 129  ;  his  connratulatory  letter  to 
Burpliley,  130,  note;  on  the  effect  of 
the  Anglo-Spanish  intrigues,  200,  note ; 
he  favors  Elizabeth's  assumption  of 
the  sovereifinty  of  the  Netherlands, 
293,  note,  329 ;  what  he  regarded  as  the 
sheet-anchor  of  England's  enemies, 
298, 7wtc  ;  on  the  necessity:for  financial 
reform  in  tlie  Netherlands,  304.  note  ; 
on  Elizabeth's  popularity  there,  308, 
niite,  328,  329 ;  his  suspicion  of  Paul 
Buys,  313,  note. 

Cecil.  Edward,  at  the  battle  of  Nieuport, 
V.  200.  201. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robeit,  afterward  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  his  appearance,  character, 
and  nickname,  iii.  189;  his  diplomatic 
conduct  to  the  agents  of  Parma,  191, 
192 ;  his  report  of  the  condition  of 
Ostend,  193,  194;  his  journey  fnmi 
Ostend  to  Ghent,  195,  190;  his  inter- 
view with  Parma,  wliicli  is  the  occa- 
sion <if  a  compliment  to  Elizabeth's 
uiiliolstcrers,  198-20I ;  goes  from 
Ghent  to  Antwerp,  and  meets  many 
"refresiiing  "  sights,  202,  203  ;  in  Ant- 
werp he  hears  a  I'haracteristic  inci- 
dent of  the  times,  204.  20.". ;  bis  recep- 
tions at  Hergen-op-Zoom  and  Briclle, 
205;  his  impres-^ioiis  of  Prince  Mau- 
rice, 206;  on  the  exchange  of  ameni- 
ties l)et«een  Parma  and  the  Knulish 
connnissioners,  221,  222;  on  Henry 
IV. 's.  neglect  of  Ftoucn,  iv.  119,  )i(ife  ; 
Elizabeth  make-;  liim  the  bearer  of  a 
message  to  his  fathc]-,  L"r.l  I'.nrL'hlcy, 
180;  Sent  to  France  as  Eliziibctb's  spe- 
cial andiassad<ir  to  watch  Henry  IV. 's 
negotiations  with  the  Netberland  en- 
voys, V.  0,  !i,  10,  11,  VI :  with  wbom  he 
attcruarii  neL.i>ti:itcs  for  Elizaljeth,  27, 
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28 ;  sends  the  news  of  Maurice's  vic- 
tory at  Nieuport  to  Elizabeth,  211 ; 
becomes  prime  minister  of  England, 
325  ;  his  supremacy  in  the  government, 
331,  3.32;  his  incorruptible  character, 
wealth,  and  influence,  334,  335;  his 
views  relative  to  Spain  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, 349 ;  opposes  the  alliance  with 
France  against  Spain,  302,  ;;65-3C8,  371, 
426  ;  vi,  38  ;  his  conferences  with  Bar- 
neveldt  and  De  Rosny,  v.  305-368; 
lectured  by  the  king,  374,  375 ;  accused 
of  intriguing  with  Richardot,  402. 

Cecil,  SirTlionms,  son  of  Lord  Burghley, 
appointed  governor  of  Brielle,  i.  441  ; 
iii.  205;  inference  drawn  from  his  re- 
turn to  England  on  sick-leave,  ii.  107; 
voliniteers  at  Doesburg,  268;  not  in 
favor  with  Leicester,  326 ;  a  volunteer 
in  the  fight  with  the  Armada,  iii.  340. 

Cecils,  the,  their  sui.prcssion  of  able 
men,  L  447. 

Cerrallio,  Marquis  of,  directed  by  Philip 
II.  to  supersede  Parma,  iv.  225-228 ; 
is  himself  superseded  in  his  mission 
by  the  Count  of  Fuentes,  229. 

Ceylon,  trade  relations  of  the  Nether- 
lands with,  v.  287,  454,  4.55. 

Chaligny,  Count,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
iv.  122,  123 ;  beaten,  captured,  and 
freed  by  the  king's  jester,  128,  129. 

Chftlfins,  Parliament  of,  orders  the  burn- 
ing of  the  pope's  bulls,  and  has  its  own 
decrees  burneil  in  Pari.s,  iv.  240,  241. 

Champagny,  brother  of  Cardinal  Oran- 
velle,  abandons  the  cause  of  the  pa- 
triots, i.  26  ;  his  character,  26  ;  aids  in 
the  secession  of  Ghent,  27  ;  his  re- 
ward, 28;  appointed  governor  of  Ant- 
werp, 326 ;  bis  "  rhetoric  and  clever 
management,"  326;  gives  out  mysteri- 
ous and  mischievous  hints  as  to  a 
possible  peace  between  England  and 
Spain,  ii.  107,  108,  111  ;  his  character- 
ization of  the  English  court,  137 ;  en- 
gaged in  the  Anglo-Spainsh  intrigues, 
146,  166,  167,  181,  191  ;  iii.  119;  which 
are  directed  l>y  him,  ii.  161 ;  jilted  by 
Madame  de  Bours,  447 ;  his  carouse 
with  De  Loo  and  Cosimo,  iii.  Ill ;  ap- 
pointed a  peace  commissioner  by 
Parma,  188,  190;  his  conduct  at  the 
conferences  of  the  English  and  Span- 
ish commissioners,  228,  229,  235; 
Dale's  opinion  of  him,  236;  his  plan 
for  resuscitatimr  Antwerp,  473 ;  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  "  rebek  "  and  the 
peculiar  province  of  heresy,  475,  477  ; 
afraid  of  losing  his  head,  iv.  230 ;  used 
as  a  tool  by  Mansfeld,  230 ;  his  cal- 
umnies against  Parma,  234,  note. 

C'liampcrnoun,  Captain  Aithnr,  his  re- 
port on  the  result  of  Leicester's  resig- 
nation, iii.  •_'.'4.  255. 

Charlemagne,  why  his  scheme  of  uiii- 
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Tersal  empire  was  a  failure,  iv.  430, 
431. 

Charles  of  Sweden,  not  involved  in  the 
more  important  business  of  Europe, 
vi.  31. 

Charles  V.  of  Spain,  his  power  used  as 
an  illustration  by  Barneveldt.  lii.  14  ; 
his  sale  of  the  Spice  Islands,  v.  458. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  the  intrigues 
of  Henry  of  Guise,  i.  54 ;  persuades 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  turn  Catholic,  60  ; 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  makes  the  acquain- 
tance of,  448,  449. 

Charles  X.    See  Bourbon. 

Chartres,  ceremony  over  the  holy  battle 
of  Marmoutier  at,  and  Henry  IV. 's 
consecration,  iv.  255-257. 

Chastel,  John,  his  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Henry  IV.  justifies  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Spain,  iv.  351 ;  demolition 
of  the  memorial  of  his  infamy,  v.  426. 

ChatiUon,  grandson  of  Coligny,  at  Nitu- 
port,  V.  190;  his  command  at  Ostend, 
234  ;  where  he  is  slain,  246. 

Chicot,  the  jester  of  Henry  FV.,  his  gen- 
erous treatment  of  a  noble  captive, 
and  his  death,  iv.  128,  129. 

Chimay,  Prince  of,  afterward  Duke  of 
Aerschot,  aids  in  the  reconciliation  of 
Bruges  with  King  of  Spain,  i.  26 ;  ac- 
companies Parma  into  Antwerp.  323  ; 
sent  to  retake  Bonn,  iii.  267  ;  in  which 
he  is  successful,  428 ;  acconmiodates 
himself  to  the  administration  of  Fuen- 
tes,  iv.  358 ;  honoring  the  induction 
of  Archduke  Albert  as  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  395 ;  his  character  and 
antecedents,  403. 

Chimay,  Princess,  brings  disgrace  upon 
a  scandal-monger,  ii.  399-401 ;  her 
character  and  family  connections, 
402  ;  iv.  403. 

Chinchon,  Count  of,  his  antecedents 
and  defalcation,  vi.  129. 

Chivalrj',  number  and  revenues  of  its 
coniinanderies  of,  vi.  109,  110. 

Christian  III.  of  Denmark.  See  Den- 
mark. 

Clara  Isabella,  Infanta  of  Spain,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  II.  (she  and  her  husliiiiid 
being  known  as  "  the  archdukes "), 
marriage  proposals  and  collateral 
projects  relating  to  her,  iv.  109,  192- 
196,  201,  204,  205,  206,  244,  248,  300,  301, 
333.  334,  336,  3.37,  343,  472,  542  ;  alleged 
intention  of  her  father  to  marry  her 
liimself,  193,  194  ;  her  claims  to  the 
thrones  of  France  and  England,  192, 
in.i,  196,  2(X),  201  ;  v.  20.  21  ;  her  mar- 
riage to  the  Cardinal  .\rchduke  .Albert, 
33-3.");  lier  father's  dying  injunctions 
retranling  her,  40  ;  bis  gift  to  her,  41 ; 
bis  iiarting  witli  lur,  44  ;  her  per.sonal 
appearance,  character,  endowments, 
etc.,  140;   absurd  projects  to  marry 


her  to  Henry  IV.,  146,  147;  she  ha- 
rangues the  troops  at  Nieuport,  169, 
170 ;  Albert  assures  her  of  his  triumph, 
181 ;  her  disappointment  at  his  defeat, 
204,  205 ;  her  encouragement  of  the 
troops  at  Ostend,  244 ;  where  she 
again  indulges  in  anticipations  of  vic- 
tory, 259  ;  her  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Martinis  Spinola,  380 ;  praying 
for  the  fall  of  Ostend  and  the  birth  of 
an  heir,  381 ;  her  entrance  into  Ostend, 
419 ;  how  affected  thereby,  421 ;  a  fling 
at  her  from  the  mutineers,  464 ;  Bar- 
neveldt questions  her  sovereignty,  vi. 
232 ;  her  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Provinces  denied  in  the  terms  of  the 
twelve  years'  truce,  333,  334,  335,  337, 
338. 

Clement,  Jacques,  his  murder  of  Henry 
III.,  iii.  442;  political  results  of  his 
crime,  447  ;  iv.  195. 

Clement  VIII.,  Pope,  his  dread  of  Philip 
II.,  whose  ambassadors  threaten  ven- 
geance if  he  absolves  Henry  IV.,  iv. 
197,  240;  at  first  refusing,  but  ulti- 
mately granting  absolution  to  Henry, 
254,  255,  385;  pleased  with  the  antici- 
pated breaking  up  of  the  Protestant 
league,  524  ;  his  offer  to  Henry  IV.  to 
make  peace  with  Spain,  527;  arranges 
terms  of  peace  between  France  and 
Spain,  V.  31,  32;  presents  Philip  with 
a  relic  of  St.  Alban,  38. 

Clemente,  San,  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  the  States-General's  use  of 
his  intercepted  correspondence  with 
Philip  II.,  iii.  490;  on  the  Archduke 
Ernest's  pecuniary  straits,  iv.  301 ;  on 
the  costly  feastings  at  Ratisbon,  348. 

Clerk,  Dr.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish members  of  the  states'  council, 
punned  on  by  Sydney  and  summed  up 
by  Leicester,  ii.  44,  45  ;  measures  him- 
self with  tlie  "  big  fellows,"  59 ;  assists 
Leicester  to  draw  the  bill  of  his  own 
indictment,  103,  104 ;  prays  to  be  re- 
called to  Entrland.  .329,  330;  confides 
a  secret  to  tlie  wrong  man,  iii.  26,  27, 
40,  41. 

Cleves,  Duke  John  of,  Spanish  designs 
relative  to  bis  duchies  of  Cleves,  Ju- 
liers,  and  Berg,  iv.  519  ;  v.  132  ;  sup- 
posed foul  death  of  his  duchess,  iv. 
519;  Henry  IV.  schemes  to  annex  his 
duchies  to  the  Netherlands,  v.  372. 

Clifford,  Sir  Conyers,  ordered  by  Eliza- 
beth to  reinforce  Sir  Edward  Noriis 
at  Ostend,  iv.  286. 

Cloth-trade  (lis]iutes  between  England 
and  Hollan<l,  vi.  220,  230. 

Clove  Islands,  tlieir  number  and  impor- 
tance, v.  i'i>\,  i'u  :  the  struggle  for 
their  pc  S'^ession,  4.'7-4r)2. 

Cobham,  Ixtrd,  parleying  with  Spanish 
agents  in  behalf  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  163, 
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164, 16fi,  181.  187, 188, 189, 191, 192, 194, 
199,  201 ;  his  credulousness,  lii.  112 ; 
on  the  i)eai:e  eiubiissy  to  Pnrnia,  188- 
192;  negotiathig  with  French  envoys 
re);ardiu^'  an  alliance  with  England, 
iv.  451. 

Coevorden,  key  to  the  whole  Zwollian 
country,  hi  foreign  hands,  iii.  452 ;  its 
importance  and  pliysical  features,  iv. 
1.51 ;  its  siejje  an(l  capture  by  Maurice, 
l.'ii,  1,53,  1.56-lGl ;  abortive  efforta  of 
the  Spaniards  to  retake  it,  285,  286, 
288,  289;  Spinola's  blundering  failui'e 
to  take  possession  of  it,  v.  444. 

Coligriy,  Louisa  de,  widow  of  William 
of  Orange,  provided  for  by  the  states 
and  settles  in  Leyden,  i.  19;  her  lie- 
reavenients  and  privations,  20 ;  her 
appearance  and  character,  21  and 
note ;  contradictory  reports  of  her 
preference  for  annexation  to  England 
or  France,  91,  92 ;  she  approves  of 
Elizabeth's  sovereignty  of  the  Xether- 
lands,  428,  429;  ii.  38;  thirsting  for 
vengeance  on  her  husband's  murder- 
ers, 38,  39 ;  poverty  of  her  family,  39  ; 
confers  witli  the  Dutch  envoys  to 
France,  v.  7,  10. 

Cologne,  archl)ishops  of.  Sec  Ernest  of 
Bavaria ;  Truchses,  Gerard. 

Cologne,  electorate  of,  partizan  warfare 
in,  i.  41 ;  ii.  216,  217  ;  peace  negotiations 
with  Germany  in  city  of,  vi.  222. 

Colonia,  Carlo,  Spanish  financier,  sent 
on  special  mission  to  the  provinces,  i. 
330. 

Coloma,  Don  Carlos,  soldier  and  histo- 
rian, fighting  against  Henry  IV.  at 
Dieppe,  iv.  135 ;  on  the  loss  of  life  at 
the  siege  of  Steenwyk,  147,  note,  149, 
7iiitc  ;  sent  by  Count  Fuentes  to  seize 
De  Gomeron,  359,  360;  his  services  at 
the  siege  of  Donrlens,  368. 

Contarini,  on  the  hal)its  of  lackeys  in 
the  time  of  James  I.,  iv.  163,  note  ;  on 
the  cavali-y  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  iv. 
392. 

Conti,  Prince,  forced  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Craon,  iv.  138. 

Conti,  Spanish  cavalry  officer  at  the 
battle  of  WarnsfeUl,  ii.  277. 

Contreras,  Spanish  general,  settles  a 
quarrel  imjiartially,  iv.  369. 

Cimway,  Sir  .lohii,  on  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  N'etherlandf,  ii.  26, 
27;  on  the  pitiful  condition  of  the 
English  troops  there,  35;  perturbed 
by  a  vi.sit  from  Parma's  secretary,  iii. 
192:  insulted  by  Croft,  223. 

Corlieil,  controls  comniuiiication  with 
Paris,  iv.  46  ;  raptured  by  Paiina  and 
its  jzaiTisim  put  to  the  sword,  57  ;  re- 
t!ike:\  by  Henry  IV.,  61. 

Conies,  Admiral  Simon  Balthazar  de, 
his  voyage  of  discovery,  v.  127  ;   he 


founds  an  order  of  knighthood,  128; 
the  states  asked  to  resign  the  fruits  of 
his  enterprise,  vi.  235. 

Cordova,  Qasparo  de,  adopts  a  course  to 
fit  his  interests,  vi.  126,  127. 

Coniwallis,  Sir  Charles,  English  ambas- 
sador in  Siiain,  vi.  33 ;  his  report  on 
the  state  of  Spain,  34,  iiote ;  on  the 
interdependence  of  James  1.  and 
Philip  III.,  36  ;  his  attempted  bribery 
by  Spain,  which  he  indignantly  repels, 
36  and  note ;  suggests  how  the  states 
should  be  dealt  with,  37,  note  ;  on  the 
iniquities  of  the  Spanish  court,  124- 
125,  notes ;  his  jeu  de  mot  on  the  pro- 
posed peace,  332,  note. 

Corse,  Alphonsc,  his  offer  to  bring 
Henry  III.  the  head  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  iii.  274,  275,  440;  warns  Henry 

IV.  of  the  presence  of  Parma  on  the 
battle-field,  iv.  62. 

Coruna  sacked  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  in  their  expedition  into  Spain, 
iii.  435. 

Courtray,  mutiny  of  Spanish  troops  at, 
iv.  36,  39. 

Coutras,  victory  of  Henry  of  Navarre  at, 
iii.  133,  164-166. 

Cox,  Leicester's  English  correspondent, 
on  the  relations  of  Holland  and  Den- 
mark, ii.  320,  nvte.  i 

Cracow,  its  capture  by  Spinola,  v.  449. 

Craon,  Brittany,  lost  to  Henry  IV.,  iv. 
138  ;  conduct  of  the  English  troops  at 
raising  the  siege  of,  130. 

Crescia,  George,  Epirote  chief,  escorts 
the  Spanish  envoy  for  the  relief  of 
Zutplien,  ii.  273  and  note ;  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Warnsfeld,  277.  279. 

Crfeveca'ur,  Fort,  captured  by  Aragon, 

V.  137  ;  its  recovery  by  Maurice,  141, 
155. 

Croft,  Sir  James,  controller,  a  go-be- 
tween in  secret  peace  negotiations 
with  Spain,  ii.  146,  161,  164,  171-173, 
174;  futility  of  his  efforts,  184,  203, 
204;  confronted  before  Wnlsiiigham 
with  one  of  Parma's  agents,  192-194 ; 
mischief  done  by  his  intermeddlings, 
197-200 ;  inspired  by  Burghley,  who 
sought  to  please  Elizabeth,  iii.  96; 
his  credulousness.  111,  112 ;  on  the 
peace  embassy  to  Parma,  188-192  ;  in- 
terviews Parma  at  Bruges,  222 ;  insults 
the  governor  of  Ostend,  223;  how  the 
censure  of  Elizabeth  affected  him, 
223,  224;  completely  hoodwinked  by 
the  .Spaniards,  237  and  7iote,  249  ;  de- 
nied the  secret  of  Dale's  interview 
with  Parma,  244. 

Crome,  one  of  the  sixteen  tyrants  of 
Paris,  hisexei'ution  of  thenuigistrates, 
iv.  107,  lOS;  liis  e^cajie,  112. 

Cross,  Captain,  his  failure  to  make  a 
capture  in  the  Armada  fight,  iii.  365. 
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Crozada,  the  privilege  prantcd  Philip 
III.  by  the  bull  so  called,  v.  56,  57. 

Cruwel,  Werner,  introduces  a  secret  ne- 
gotiator to  the  Uutch  statesmen,  vi. 
60-63,  176. 

Cubiero,  I'edro,  lieutenant-colonel  in 
Sariniento's  lleet,  his  miserable  end, 
V.  439. 


Dale,  Dr.  Valentine,  one  of  the  English 
peace  embassy  to  Panna,  iii.  188 ;  his 
acquirements,  189,  190 ;  waited  upon 
by  the  burgomasters  of  Ghent,  197, 
198;  his  interview  with  Parma,  198- 
201  ;  Parma's  estimate  of  him,  207, 
208,  215;  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  confer 
with  the  Spanish  peace  commission- 
ers, 227-230,  233,  235,  236  ;  prays  Wal- 
singham  to  let  the  Spanish  commis- 
sioners hear  some  other  style  of  rhet- 
oric than  his  own,  237 ;  his  comment 
on  the  result  of  the  embassy,  238; 
sent  to  Parma  by  Elizal)eth  to  demand 
an  explanation  of  Cardinal  Allen's 
"Admonition,"  241-248;  Elizabeth  di- 
verted by  his  classical  suggestions, 
291 ;  aided  in  his  literary  work  by 
Lord  Derby,  305. 

Dale,  Robert,  ii.  396,  397.     See  Otheman. 

D'Allaynes,  French  general,  his  arrival 
with  troops  looked  for  by  the  Ant- 
wcrpers,  i.  205. 

Danvilliers,  castle  of,  Mondragon's  sin- 
gular escape  in,  iv.  381. 

D'Aquila,  Don  Juan.     See  Aquila. 

D'Aubigne,  Agrippa,  Huguenot  officer 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  discomfits  an 
intriguer,  i.  C2,  87 ;  Henry's  attempted 
murder  of,  (J5  ;  vi.  159. 

D'Avila,  Don  Juan  Alvarez,  admiral  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Gibraltar,  vi.  87  ; 
cheapening  his  foes,  89,  90;  in  action 
with  them,  91-93;  slain,  92. 

Davison,  William,  English  envoy  to  the 
Netherlands,  his  character,  i.  107 ; 
the  States-General  appoints  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  witli  him,  108;  re- 
sults of  the  puzzling  instructions  given 
him  by  Lord  Burghley,  110-113  ;  Wal- 
singham  annoyed  at  his  proceedings, 
111 ;  on  the  feeling  of  the  provinces 
relative  to  the  French  king's  dalliance, 
114, 115;  receives  encouraging  instruc- 
tions from  Elizabeth,  115,  116;  on 
the  apprehension  of  Admiral  'J'res- 
long,  lfe9;  on  Jiohenlo'ssolf-reproaches 
for  his  failure  at  Bois-le-Duc,  224  ;  sus- 
pects Sainte-Aldegiinde  of  being  an 
au'ciit  of  Philip,  33S,  ;i42-344  ;  returns 
to  tlie  provinces  witli  EIizal)etli's  mes- 
sage of  regret  at  the  surrender  of  Ant- 
werp, 418;  his  services  in  negotialing 
a  treaty  between  England  and  tlie 
Netherlaiuls,  4:iO,  421 ;  eul'gizcd   Ijy 


Prince  Maurice,  427;  his  services,  sac- 
rifices, and  annoyances,  429-431,  441 ; 
his  complaints  against  the  Norrises, 
442 ;  the  value  of  his  cooperation  to 
Leicester,  ii.  45,  46 ;  he  participates 
in  the  conferences  which  result  in  the 
offer  of  the  states'  governorship  to 
Leicester,  48-51 ;  selected  by  Leicester 
to  plead  his  ca.?e  to  Elizabeth,  56,  57  ; 
his  return  to  England  long  delayed, 
57,  65 ;  arrives  in  England  and  cails 
upon  Walsingham,  74;  braves  Eliza- 
beth's wrath  in  defense  of  Leicester, 
75-80;  reports  progress  to  Leicester, 
81,  84,  85,  86;  turned  upon  by  Leices' 
ter,  and  his  insinuations  r.gainst  him, 
9.5-99;  his  comments  on  Leicester's  in- 
sinuations, 98-99,  nntes ;  Leicester's 
disfavor  with,  excites  Walsinghams 
sympathy,  118;  testifies  to  the  good 
faith  of  Walsingham  and  Burghley, 
161 ;  result  of  his  obedience  to  Eliza- 
beth's orders,  466,  477,  478. 

De  Bethune.    See  Sully. 

De  Billy.     See  Robles. 

De  Castro,  Don  Alfonso,  his  attack  on 
and  repulse  at  Atsgen,  Sumatra,  vi. 
212,  213;  destruction  of  his  fleet  by 
the  Dutch,  214-216. 

De  Castro,  Gonsalez,  at  the  rescue  of  the 
Kowenstyn,  i.  271. 

De  Dieu,  Daniel,  one  of  the  deputies  to 
Elizabeth  from  the  Nctherland 
churclies,  his  conference  with  Wal- 
singham, iii.  289;  his  interview  with 
Elizabeth,  290,  291;  at  the  conference 
of  the  deputies  with  Elizabeth,  292-295. 

Deest,  Roelke  van,  a  Netherland  officer, 
his  disfiguring  wounds,  i.  280. 

De  Gomeron,  governor  of  Ham,  his 
treachery  and  execution,  iv.  308-301. 

De  Gourdon.     See  Gourdon. 

De  Griyse  (or  De  Gryze),  Jacques,  Dutch 
envoy  in  Eusland,  how  regarded  by 
Paul  Buys,  i.  97,  98,  362,  3tj3 ;  accom- 
panies Ortel  on  a  mission  to  Englaiui, 
363;  his  successful  ue^otiatiuns  with 
Elizabeth  an<i  her  ministers,  366-:5(:9  ; 
carries  hemic  complimentary  letters 
from  Elizabeth,  370. 

De  la  None.     See  La  None. 

De  la  Riviere,  physician-iu-chief  to 
Henry  IV.,  mainly  occupied  in  devis- 
ing antidotes  to  poisons,  iv.  .'i21. 

Delft,  "another  Loniion  almost,"  ii.  11; 
its  attitude  on  the  question  of  a  truce 
with  Spain,  vi.  319,  331. 

Delfzyl,  the  siege  of,  iv.  74  ;  captured  by 
llaurii  e,  87. 

Del  Monte,  Camillo  Bourlion,  in  com- 
mand of  fort  at  Jv<iwenstyn,  i.  'JSS; 
lea<ls  a  desperate  charge  against  the 
Antwerjiers,  260;  his  transjiort  of  ar- 
tillery to  Fort  St.  George,  Kowenstyn, 
27). 
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De  Loo,  Andren,  secret  agent  of  Spain 
ill  EiiKlaiitl,  ii.  161,  1C5,  166,  193,  190, 
200  ;  rJnruliley  exposes  his  lack  uf  con- 
scientiousness, 167;  reportitiK  the  re- 
sults of  his  iiitri!,'m-8,  170-173;  iii.  99, 
103,  7iote,  10<>;  Klizabeth  enraged  at, 
200;  his  spirits  cheered  by  a  letter 
from  Biirjihley,  which  lie  translates  to 
Parma,  l(t7,  lOS ;  his  credulonsiicss, 
and  efforts  to  intliiencc  English  states- 
men, 109-111,  114. 

De  Maisse,  Hurault  de,  envoy  from 
Henry  IV.  to  Elizabeth,  iv.  ."^SS;  his 
conferences  with  her,  53.'i-639  ;  differ- 
ence between  his  report  and  here,  v. 
8-10. 

De  Masiores,  governor  of  Gertruyden- 
berg,  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  of  the 
patriot  besiegers,  iv.  "280. 

De  Mexia,  in  tlie  Armada  fight,  iii.  342 ; 
his  siege  and  capture  of  Aidres,  iv. 
443;  governor  of  Antwerp  citadel, 
appointed  commander  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Flanders,  v.  433. 

Democracy,  tendency  of  mankind 
toward,  V.  47,  48. 

De  Morhms,  special  envoy  from  Henry 
IV.  to  England  and  the  Netherlands 
to  justify  his  apostasy,  iv.  269,  270,  340 ; 
results  of  his  eloiiuence,  341-343. 

Deiidermonde,  its  subjugation  deter- 
mined upon  by  Parma,  i.  2,5,  172,  173, 
174  ;  treachery  of  its  governor,  26;  its 
capitulation,  175. 

Denmark,  intriL;ue  to  offer  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Holland  to  King  of,  ii.  318- 
321,  and  mite  on  319 ;  Buckhurst  sus- 
pects that  Indian  gold  corrupted  the 
King  of,  iii.  44  ;  an  offer  of  mediation 
made  to  Philip  II.  by  King  of,  and 
Parma's  advice  thereon,  iii.  117,  118; 
rejection  of  another  ])roi)osal  of  medi- 
ation from,  iv.  ,'511 ;  included  in  the 
treaty  of  Vervins,  v.  32  ;  sends  minis- 
tor  to  .lames  I.,  .S24  ;  her  envoys  watch 
the  peace  negotiations  at  The  Hague, 
vi.  174,  202,  299. 

D'Entragucs,  Mademoiselle,  a  new  mis- 
tress of  Henry  IV.,  v.  143. 

D'Epergnon.     Se''  Epergiion. 

Derby,  Earl  of  (Henry  .Stanley),  a  princi- 
pal actor  in  Parma's  peace  farce,  iii. 
Ill,  112  ;  one  of  the  English  embassy 
to  Parma,  188;  used  as  a  stall  by 
Parma's  secretary,  190 ;  exchanges 
civilities  with  the  Spanish  peace  com- 
missioners, 221,  222  ;  liis  spirited  reply 
to  a  Spanish  threat  uf  invading  Eiig- 
laiul.  233  ;  assists  Dr.  Dah'  in  his  wnrks 
on  the  classics,  ;i0.5  :  with  the  royal 
guards  escorts  De  Kosiiy  on  his  way 
to  Greenwich,  v.  ,'i.5:i. 

De  Konsoy,  Count,  slain  at  Dourlens,  iv. 
371. 

De  llosnes.     See  Kosnes. 


De  Rosny,  Manpiis  of.     See  Sully. 

De  Russy,  French  envoy  at  The  Hague, 
vi.  147. 

De  Sancy,  French  minister,  on  the  shilly- 
shallying of  England,  iv.  346,  347, 
note ;  his  arrival  in  England,  417,  448 ; 
his  interviews  with  Elizabeth  and 
Burgliley,  and  dignified  rebuke  of  the 
latter,  449,  450. 

Des  Pruneaux.  French  envoy  to  the 
States-General,  his  advice  to  the  <iuecn- 
inother,  i.  24 ;  her  use  of  him  at 
Rouen,  71  ;  his  simulated  regret  at  the 
treatment  of  tlie  Dutch  envoys,  7:i ; 
his  character,  73;  influences  the  States- 
General  in  favor  of  annexation,  76-81 ; 
accepts  complimentary  gift  and  de- 
parts for  France,  81 ;  rebukes  both  his 
own  ciiurt  and  the  States-General  for 
their  failure  to  agree,  119  ;  pronounces 
the  articles  of  annexation  "too  raw 
and  imperative,"  121 ;  his  mock  con- 
dolences on  parting  with  Dutch  en- 
voys, 122,  123. 

D'Estr^es,  Gabrielle,  afterward  Duchess 
of  Beaufort,  mistress  of  Henry  IV., 
his  love-letter  to  her,  iv.  2.'>3,  254  ;  her 
sister  espoused  by  Balagny,  392  ;  an 
English  ambassailor's  report  of  lier, 
407,  408;  receives  a  present  from  the 
States-General,  v.  10  ;  receives  Bariie- 
veldt  and  Justinus  while  lying  in 
childbed,  14 ;  her  successor  in  Henry  s 
affections,  143. 

De  Veer,  Gerrit,  diarist  of  the  Dutoh 
arctic  expedition,  on  the  egg-tree  tra- 
dition, V.  108,  109;  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  voyage,  110,  112,  116,  120,  121, 
122. 

De  Vega,  a  Spanish  ensign,  saves  Parma's 
life,  i.  244. 

Deventer,  a  prot<5g(5  of  Leicester's.  Sec 
Proninck. 

Deventer,  city  of,  its  importance,  ii.  411 ; 
its  seizure  by  I'elhaiu  and  Stanle.v, 
412-414;  ccinsequences  of  Stank",  s 
apiiointment  to  its  governorship,  41"— 
443  ;  treacherous  surrender  of  the  eity 
to  the  Spaniai'ds,  432-437  ;  conditions 
imposed  on  its  citizens,  437,  43.s  ; 
effects  of  its  treasonable  surrender, 
448,  449,  4.55,  479,  480.  484:  iii.  4.52; 
the  straits  of  its  garrison,  iv.  39:  its 
recovery  by  Maurice.  77,  80-8<") ;  a'.'aiu 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  v.  443,  441  ; 
Maurice  watcliing  Spinola  from,  vi. 
10.  12. 

Deventer,  the  historian,  value  of  his  his- 
tory of  tlie  Xetlierlands,   iv.  3:!6,  Hole. 

De  Vic,  viee-adiiiiral  of  France,  his 
presence  in  the  English  Cliannel  le- 
sente<l  by  English  vice-admiral,  v.  ;i4r>, 
3  If.. 

De  \'ieh,  an  able  soldier,  thouirh  only 
half  a  iiia:i,  iv.  388,  389,  3'JO. 
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De  Vidosan,  inherits  the  government  of 
Calais,  iv.  411 ;  evidences  of  his  in- 
competency, 411-413  ;  his  rash  order 
leads  to  the  capture  of  Calais  and  his 
death  by  the  Spaniards,  419,  420. 

De  Villars,  admiral  of  J'rance,  his  over- 
confident rejection  of  Parma's  aid  at 
Rouen,  iv.  127,  128;  beseeches  liis 
help,  131;  as  a  chief  of  the  Holy 
League  confers  witli  the  Political 
leaders  in  reference  to  Henry's  king- 
ship, 244  ;  sells  himself  to  Henry  IV., 
367  and  note ;  his  equipment  and  fate 
at  the  siege  of  Dourlens,  367-369 ; 
short-sightedness  of  his  murderer,  369 ; 
his  funeral  honors  at  Amiens,  370; 
censure  passed  upon  him,  370. 

Dexter,  Ralph,  English  engineer  at 
Ostend,  v.  391. 

De  Yepes,  Diego,  Philip  II. 's  confessor, 
announces  his  master's  approaching 
death  and  receives  his  confession,  v. 
37,  43,  44. 

D'Humiferes,  killed  at  Ham,  iv.  360 ; 
grief  of  Henry  IV.  at  his  death,  361. 

Dialyn,  Paul,  Polish  envoy,  his  oration 
to  and  reception  by  the  States-Genera!, 
iv.  .512,  513;  goes  thence  to  England, 
and  is  set  down  by  Elizabeth,  514,  51.5. 

Dieppe,  gallant  victory  of  the  English 
at,  iv.  102,  note ;  Elizabeth's  warning 
to  Henry  IV.  regarding,  118  ;  Henry's 
army  concentrating  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of,  133,  134 ;  reception  of  Dutch 
embassy  at,  v.  5. 

Digges,  muster-master  of  the  English 
forces  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  troops,  ii.  36,  37,  297, 
note. 

Digiueres,  Marshal  des,  fighting  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Nemours  for  the 
possession  of  lyonnais  and  Dauphiny, 
iv.  101. 

Dijon,  besieged  and  captured  by  Henry 
IV.,  iv.  384. 

Dinant,  Count  of,  slain  at  Dourlens,  iv. 
371. 

D'Inchj',  Gavre,  his  surrender  of  Cam- 
bray,  iv.  386 ;  exhumation  and  dese- 
cration of  his  remains.  392. 

Diplomacy  of  Queen  Elizal)eth,  its  char- 
acter, i.  358-362. 

Dirkzoon,  Adrian,  admiral  of  the  Dun- 
kirk pirate  fleet,  his  capture  and  exe- 
cution, v.  4G.5. 

"  Distrust  the  only  citadel  against  a  ty- 
rant," a  lesson  Walsingluun  had 
learned  from  Demosthenes,  iii.  114. 

Does.     See  Van  der  Does. 

Doesl^nrg  captured  by  Leicester  and 
sacked  ))y  his  troops,  ii.  266-209. 

Doctincliem,  its  capture  by  Aragon,  v. 
i:-i:i. 

Donibes.  Prince  of.  struggling  will]  tlic 
Duke  of  Mercoeur  for  the  p'  ssc.>:.S)';n 


of  Brittany,  iv.  101 ;  raises  the  sieges 
of  Lamballe  and  Craon,  105,  138. 

Donato,  Antonio,  on  the  excellence  of 
the  English  infantry,  vi.  392,  note  ;  on 
woman's  position  in  Holland,  398,  399. 

Doria,  John  Andrew,  his  scheme  to  give 
Marseilles  to  Philip  II.,  iv.  410. 

Doria,  Prince,  defends  Parma  against 
Moreo's  slanders,  iv.  211. 

Dorp,  Colonel  Frederick  van,  his  open 
opposition  to  Leicester,  iii.  252 ;  his 
fitness  for  his  post  at  Ostend,  v.  269 ; 
in  a  burning  fort,  302;  his  heroic  de- 
fense of  the  external  forts  and  his  de- 
feat, 302,  303 ;  leaves  Ostend  to  repair 
his  health,  310  ;  his  exploit  at  Cadsand 
dike,  where  he  is  slain,  415. 

D'Orville.  his  trafficking  for  the  sur- 
render of  Ham,  and  the  result  thereof, 
iv.  359-361. 

D'Ossat  and  Perron,  their  successful 
mission  to  Rome  to  obtain  absolution 
for  Henry  IV.,  iv.  384. 

Dourlens,  its  position,  iv.  358  ;  besieged 
by  Fuentes,362 ;  incidents  of  the  siege, 
366-371 ;  its  capture  by  assault  and 
the  l)utchery  of  its  garrison,  371. 

Dousa,  eminence  in  learning  of  both 
father  and  son,  vi.  399. 

Dover,  interview  between  Elizabeth  and 
De  B6thune  at,  v.  343-345. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  Sydney  threatens  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Indian  seas,  i. 
452 ;  his  famous  expedition  the  begin- 
ning of  a  revelation,  ii.  30  ;  Leicester, 
at  Elizabeth's  displeasure,  covets  ser- 
vice under  him,  114;  his  career  of  vic- 
tory begun,  165  ;  the  effect  of  his  suc- 
cesses, "  a  fearful  man  to  the  King  of 
Spain,"  176  ;  how  his  exploits  affected 
England's  negotiations  witli  Spain, 
181,  182 ;  his  triumphs  neutralized  by 
Elizabeth's  secret  i)eace  negotiations, 
200;  the  merchants  in  the  obedient 
provinces  frightened  at  his  successes, 
236;  arrives  in  the  Netherlands  on  a 
si)ecial  mission,  343  ;  a  description  of 
him,  343  ;  his  previous  career,  344-346 ; 
the  two-faced  policy  of  Elizabeth 
toward  him,  345,  346  ;  the  result  of  his 
mission  to  the  Netlurlands,  34G,  347  ; 
sails  for  Spain,  and  destroys  and  cap- 
tures many  .ships  and  much  property, 
iii.  88-91 ;  his  services  against  Spain 
disavowed  by  Elizabeth,  92  and  note, 
Via;  Parma's  disingenuous  complaint 
of  his  exploits  at  Cadiz  and  Lisbon, 
100  ;  the  English-Dutch  alliance  owed 
much  to  his  efforts,  179  ;  he  complains 
to  Walsingham  of  Elizalx'th's  pemiri- 
ousness,  303  ;  his  rank  and  ship  in  the 
royal  navy,  aoo;  his  ijarticipaliun  in 
the  destruction  "f  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, HDO,  337,  340,  341,  .'^45,  317,  350, 
301,  Zijl,  307,  369,  370;  rejoices  at  its 
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flight,  371,  375  ;  the  man  for  the  crisis, 
391  ;  virulently  abused  by  Frobisher, 
396,  397  and  note ;  takes  part  in  the 
English-Dutch  expedition  to  Spain, 
434-i38;  his  death,  iv.  429. 

Drayton,  Alice,  an  alleged  victim  of 
Leicester's,  li.  5. 

Drebliel,  Cornelius,  the  wonder-man  of 
Alkniaar,  vi.  403. 

Dreux,  its  siege  by  Henry  IV.  aban- 
doned, iv.  11,  12 ;  its  successful  re- 
newal, 246. 

Drury,  Sir  Robert,  his  rescue  of  Sir 
Francis  Vere,  v.  200. 

Dii  Ban,  Captain,  l)eheaded,  by  order  of 
Leicester,  for  the  surrender  of  Grave, 
ii.  245. 

Du  Bois,  Warner,  defending  the  Waal, 
vi.  10,  11. 

Dudley,  John,  grandfather  of  Leicester, 
beheaded  liy  Henry  VIII.  for  his  ser- 
vices to  Henry  VII.,  il.  3. 

Dudley,  Robert.    See  Leicester,  Earl  of. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  contradicts  a  report 
prejudicial  to  Leicester,  ii.  68  and 
note. 

Duffel,  -M.  de,  deputy  from  Antwerp  to 
Parma,  to  discuss  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, i.  303. 

Du  Four,  Pierre,  engaged  to  assassinate 
Prince  Maurice,  is  tricked  by  religious 
mummeries,  arrested,  and  executed, 
iv.  327,  328. 

Du  Maurier,  Chevalier,  relates  an  inci- 
dent illustrating  Dutch  character,  iv. 
164-165,  note. 

Dunkirk,  a  nest  of  pirates,  iv.  420;  v. 
439 ;  effect  of  its  piracies  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  Netherlands,  156;  its 
redemption  determined  upon  l)y  the 
States-General,  157;  whose  efforts, 
however,  are  ineffectual,  228  ;  a  ques- 
tion of  equity  as  to  the  pirates'  pro- 
ceedings. 465,  4CC. 

Duplessis-Mornay,  his  oi)inion  of  the 
Holy  League,  i.  6  ;  he  draws  up  the 
manifesto  of  Henry  of  Xavarre  atrainst 
the  League,  1.52-154;  his  appreciation 
of  Sainte-AIdegonile,  355,  3.50;  mourns 
over  his  country,  lii.  166,  167;  his 
criticism  of  Elizab  -tti's  treatment  of 
the  Nethcrluncb,  251.252;  his  senti- 
ments uttered  l)y  Henry  IV.,  iv.  5  ; 
his  dimiiiislumr  intliience  over  Hein'v, 
186;  his  Wiiil  over  Henry's  convi'rsioii 
to  Romanism,  'liSH,  noti' ;  on  Henry  s 
proposal  for  tlic  hand  of  tlic  Infant.i, 
333,  334;  Henry  would  have  mnrdercci 
him  to  train  Ins  oliject,  vi.  15'.>. 

l)uraiii;(>,  marshal  of  ,\rch(hikc  AUi^Tt's 
camp,  slain  at  Ostcnd,  v.  26f;. 

Dutcli  Ivist  India  Comiiany.  Iicw  it  hr- 
.uan.  V.  126;  occasjnn  (^f  its  fomiiJatiiMi 
and  terms  of  its  diartir,  ;)17-;t21 ;  its 
tlrst   two   lleets,  321 ;    its  third  fleet. 


456 ;  English  opposition  to  it«  monopo- 
lies, 459-461  ;  result  of  its  victory  at 
Tidore.  462  •  French  plot  to  destroy, 
vi.  162,  163;  discussion  relating  to,  in 
tlic  Spa.'ush  peace  negoti.ations,  242- 
252,  263,  264,  265,  266,  335,  336,  337, 
340,  341,  3  14. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  chartered, 
its  conditions,  etc.,  vi.  57-60;  Barne- 
veldt's  appro 'al  of,  173. 

Du  Terrail,  his  attack  upon  and  re- 
pulse at  Berge.n-op-Zoom,  v.  463,  464 ; 
cause  of  his  an.^mosity  to  the  states, 
464;  result  of  hit-  attempt  upon  Sluis, 
vi.  5-7. 

Du  Vair,  negotiating  an  alliance  with 
England  for  Henrv  I V.,  iv.  451. 

Dnvenwoord,  Admiral.    See  Warmond. 


E 

East  India  Companies.  See  Dutcli  East 
India  Company. 

Edicts.    See  Nantes ;  Nemours. 

Edmondes,  English  envoy  in  Paris,  on 
Henry  IV.  s  reconciliation  with  Rome, 
iv.  254,  Jiotc  ;  on  La  Varenne's  secret 
mission  to  Spain,  339-340,  natc;  his 
mission  to  the  Netherlands,  how  re- 
garded by  Elizabeth  and  the  people, 
V.  149,  150. 

Egmont,  Lamoral,  Count,  his  cruel  exe- 
cution l)y  Spain,  i.  443;  iii.  481;  iv. 
405;  Reingaiilt's  infamous  agency  in 
the  crime,  ii.  301 ;  Parma  accused  of 
his  overthrow,  iv.  3S,  206 ;  nuptials  of 
his  daughter,  353 ;  accused  of  having 
plotted  against  William  of  Orange, 
405. 

Egmont,  Philip,  Count,  son  of  the  above, 
sacrifices  his  dignity  for  the  sake  of 
his  liberty,  i.  21'0  ;  accompanies  Parma 
in  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Ant- 
werp, ,S23  ;  a  foremost  man  in  the 
Spanish  army,  iii.  181;  his  boastful 
conduct  at  Ivry,  iv.  14,  lo  ;  liis  succe.ss- 
ful  first  charge  and  fatal  second 
charge  at  Ivry,  16,  17. 

Eighty  Years'  War,  the,  issues  involved 
in,  i.  11,  12. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  assassination  frus- 
trated, i.  2;  receives  warnings  from 
friends  on  the  Cnntinent,  4  and  note ; 
urges  tlie  United  Provinces  to  make 
arrangements  with  Duke  of  Anjon,  13, 
38  :  pcrscentessei'tarians  and  tolerates 
papists,  32,  :fJ ;  executes  papists  as 
fraiti>rs.  35,  163;  refuses  to  recognize 
Mary  Stuart  as  her  successor,  :i."),  31!; 
how  regardeil  by  Wi'liam  the  Silent, 
:;7  ;  her  loyal  policy  toward  the  pn>\- 
inces,  US;  caricatured  in  Fi'auec.  .":( ; 
timidity  in  her  eouni'ils  relative  to 
Sijain  and   the  Netherlands,  82;   the 
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course  slie  favored,  83  ;  charged  with 
an  attempt  to  lireed  a  (juarrel  l-etweeii 
France  and  Spain,  88  ;  her  position  ap- 
proved by  eminent  Dutch  s'atesnien, 
90,  91,  94  and  note ;  her  neglect  of 
Roger  Williams,  99 ;  favors  a  joint 
protectorate  over  the  pr,»vinces,  102, 
108 ;  her  dissiniulatinu  policy,  103 ; 
deliberations  and  reso'ntions  of  her 
council  relative  tf>  tie  relief  of  the 
provinces,  103-106 ;  her  anxiety  in 
reference  to  the  a'ition  of  France, 
108,  109 ;  the  real  object  contemplated 
by  her  government  in  reference  to 
France  and  the  >'jtherlands,  110 ;  the 
embarrassment'  of  her  overcautious 
lord  treasurer  110,  111 ;  Walsingliam's 
comment  on  lier  impolicy,  112,  113; 
Davison  inntructed  to  encourage  the 
Dutch  ppjjile  til  rely  upon  her,  115, 
116 ;  th  ,y  appeal  to  lier,  throuj;h  Da- 
vison, not  to  abandon  their  cause, 
117 ;  her  real  intentions  toward  the 
>'oitherlander8,  135,  136;  her  jjlace  in 
a  group  of  historic  personages  pre- 
sented in  the  midsummer  of  1585, 149 ; 
Mendoza  anxious  to  aid  in  extirpating 
her  abominations,  155,  156,  163 ;  Vil- 
leroy  denounces  her  persecution  of 
Catliolics,  158;  her  persecution  of 
Catholics  excused,  163 ;  admired  by 
Sixtus  v.,  168  ;  intercedes  for  Admiral 
Treslong,  189;  her  encouraging  assur- 
ances to  the  Antwerpers,  288  ;  mutual 
distrust  between  herself  and  Sainte- 
Aldegonde,  330-333,  339,  340  and  7iote; 
Saiiite-Aldegonde's  friends  seek  to  re- 
move her  prejudice  against  him,  350, 
351 ;  tlie  character  of  her  diplomacy 
witli  the  Netherlands,  358-362 ;  con- 
ferences of  her  ministers  and  herself 
with  tlie  Dutch  envoys,  363-370,  372; 
a  fatal  liluiidcr  promjited  by  her  par- 
simony, 375;  her  chalfering  negotia- 
tions with  the  Netherlands,  375-377; 
the  caution  of  her  advisers  made  ne- 
cessary fur  financial  reasuns,  37i»,  380; 
wants  mortgages  rather  than  sover- 
eignty, 3^1;  tlie  pope  and  Philip  of 
Spain  her  sworn  f(jes,  382 ;  her  idea  of 
what  Mary  Stuart  embodied,  382,  3f*3  ; 
she  refuses  to  believe  in  Hi'ury  III.'s 
meanness  and  cowardice,  376,  391  ; 
her  conferences  with  a  new  Dutch 
embassy  and  her  ultimatum,  396-414  ; 
her  personal  apjiearance,  dress,  an(t 
linguistic  aciiuinnients,  397,398;  her 
d'teniiined  attitude  on  learning  of 
till'  fall  of  Antweni,  415,  416;  ber  let- 
teis  of  curonra.iiement  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 116,418;  her  cballViiiig  delays, 
418;  the  iioblr.  motives  of  ber  iiaisi- 
niony,  420;  her  dislike  to  being 
thwaitcd  or  overreached,  422;  her 
comprehension  of  the  fact  that  the 


war  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  war 
of  Protestantism  and  of  European  lib- 
erty, 422;  upbraiding  the  Dutch  en- 
voys, she  at  length  makes  terms  with 
them,  424-42C  ;  chivalrous  submission 
of  Prince  Maurice  to  the  conditions 
required  by  her,  426-429;  perplexing 
effect  of  her  political  cociuetries,  431, 
440;  her  conduct  toward  Leicester  in 
money  matters,  432^39 ;  her  mani- 
festo on  espousing  the  Dutch  cause, 
and  the  charges  against  Spain  therein, 
443-446  ;  her  animus  toward  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  447,  449,  450  ;  appointments 
she  ultimately  bestowed  upon  him, 
452. 

Her  unwavering  affeition  for  Leices- 
ter, ii.  7,  8  ;  her  passion  for  externals, 
8;  why  she  made  common  cause 
with  Holland  against  Spain,  13,  14,  21 
and  note,  22  ;  was  she  pnjtectress  or 
protected?  25;  affection  of  the  Hol- 
landers for  her,  30  ;  her  weakness  and 
her  strength,  5.5,  56 ;  her  conduct  on 
hearing  that  Leicester  had  accepted 
the  governor-generalship  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, 60-68  ;  her  angry  manifestos 
to  Leicester  and  tx)  the  states,  69-73; 
her  reception  of  Davison's  pleadings 
for  Leicester,  75-80 ;  her  dialogues 
with  Shirley  regarding  Leicester,  87- 
91 ;  effect  of  her  penny-wi.se  economy, 
103;  her  reprimand  read  to  the  state 
council,  10;^,  104;  suspected  of  plot- 
ting for  peaee  with  Spain,  105,  106, 
107;  ber  indifference  to  her  starving 
troops  in  Holland,  106  and  note,  1.57, 
158 ;  Vavasour's  advice  to  her  as  to  the 
readiest  way  to  make  peaee,  114,  115 ; 
her  parsimony  continues,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  her  lord  treasure)',  115,  116; 
how  a  letter  frr>m  Leicester  affected 
her,  117-119;  her  comforting  letters  to 
Leicester  and  to  the  states,  120-122 
and  note  on  121-126;  unhappy  results 
of  her  conduct  in  reference  to  Leices- 
ter, 126-128 ;  again  in  a  fury  with 
Leicester,  1.31 ;  her  deception  of  Wal- 
singham  and  her  injustice  to  Heneag(s 
131-136;  her  favor  again  bestowed 
upon  Leicester,  144,  148;  sends  a  "pa- 
per plaister"  to  Heneage,  145;  ex- 
plains her  "mistake"  to  the  state 
council,  1.50,  no^e;  is  "contented  with 
Heneage  and  his  mission,"  152 ;  the 
juncture  brought  about  by  ber  tergi- 
versations and  indeeisio7i,  154,  155; 
traps  into  which  she  was  led  by  Paima, 
ami  her  treatment  of  Walsingbani, 
160-1(;3;  Ivord  Cobbam's  assurance  on 
her  liebalf.  163,  164;  I'arnia  explains 
to  I'bilii)  bis  negotiatiims  witli  her, 
16H,  169;  ber  sincerity  suspected  by 
Grallgiii.  169;  her  intentions  in  the 
I'rcnjh  quarter  suspected,  170  ;  terms 
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of  pe.ice  with  Spain  proposed  liy  In  r, 
and  tluir  cliaiacter,  171,  172;  licr 
views  as  rei)reseiited  by  the  Spanish 
agent,  172,  173 ;  in  a  prevaritating 
age,  her  rol>es  not  unsullied,  174;  her 
secret  correspondence  with  Parma, 
184-187,  195;  the  consequences  of  lior 
listening  to  I'liilip's  agents,  ll)i),  2(H); 
liow  Parma  accounted  for  lier  lack  of 
understaniling,  207,  208;  solicited  to 
bestow  alms  on  Truchses,  217 ;  Leices- 
ter petitions  her  to  send  her  picture 
to  Hohcnlo,  2H1 ;  lier  continued  un- 
graciousness toward  Sydney,  202,  2('i3 ; 
her  feelings  regarding  the  battle  of 
Warnsfold,  284;  considerations  re- 
garding her  refiiaal  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands,  292-299,  328-331, 
38(),  387,  397  ;  her  strange  ndstake, 
297,  twte  ;  her  letter  to  Leicester  rec- 
ommending some  of  her  veterans  to 
him,  331,  332;  bestows  knighthood 
upon  Drake,  though  she  stands  ready 
to  repudiate  him,  345,  346 ;  not  to  be 
credited  with  the  preservation  of  Eu- 
ropean liberty,  300 ;  the  sum  of  her 
policy  in  1587,  387,  388  ;  iii.  87  ;  her  in- 
debtedness to  Leicester,  and  her  re- 
fusal to  grant  a  loan  to  the  states,  ii. 
393;  Leicester's  secretary  makes  in- 
sinuations regarding  her  and  his  mas- 
ter, 400;  still  refuses  it)  aid  her  troops 
in  the  Netherlands,  4,50,  452-454,  458 ; 
iii.  33;  conseiiuences  of  her  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  ii.  459;  orders 
the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  400, 
401 ;  effect  of  her  self-willed  course 
upo!)  her  councilors,  401,  402,  464-406, 
480;  her  reception  of  and  stormy  con- 
ferences with  an  embassy  from  the 
Netherlands,  406-472,  484,  485  ;  how  a 
knowledge  of  Philip's  and  Parma's 
plans  might  have  clianged  her  policy, 
474,  475  ;  her  continue(i  parsimony  to- 
ward Leicester,  487,  488  and  note,  489 
and  Udtc. 

Contingent  required  of  her  by  the 
stntes,  iii.  7;  her  order  for  tlie  seizure  of 
Hohenlo,  27-29,  152  ;  the  occasion  of 
her  anger  witli  bin),  34,  35  ;  refuses  a 
loan  to  the  Netlierlands,  for  which 
Buckhurst  earnestly  jileads,  ;jO-32 ; 
her  rating  of  I'.iickhurst,  33,  37,  45,  40  ; 
exasperated  at  the  fall  of  Sluis,  82,  83  ; 
she  makes  anicTids  to  Pnckhurst  after 
the  death  of  Leicester,  87 ;  at  odds 
with  her  i)eoijle  in  the  (jUMrrel  with 
Sjjain,  88;  her  cool  rect  ption  of  Prake 
and  disavowal  of  his  victories  over 
Sjiain,  92  and  iintc,  125;  her  secret 
peace  Mtgotiations  with  I'iii'ina.and  the 
snsiiicion  of  the  Nethcrlanders  in  her 
good  faith.  94-98;  Iter  tyriuniy  in  re- 
ligious matters,  99,  100,  U)2,  i03  and 
note;    her  persecutions  of  Catliolics 


and  Philip's  persecntions  of  Protes- 
tants couipared,  100, 101  ;  contends  for 
religious  toleration  in  tlie  Nether- 
lands, 102,  103  ;  her  confidt  nee  in  and 
sincerity  toward  Parma,  104,  105,  113- 
110,  125,  126,  127,  151,  172,  198,  220, 
221;  negotiations  of  lier  agent  with 
Parma,  106-112  ;  Parma  at  fault  in  Ids 
views  of  her  policy,  119-122  ;  effect  of 
Leicester's  flatteries  and  solicitations 
ui>on  her,  and  his  relations  to  lier, 
144,  145,  167,  170,  171,  176,  179,  180; 
her  scolding  letter  to  tlie  states  on 
recalling  Leicester,  167-169  ;  condition 
of  her  home-returned  troops,  171  ;  she 
cowardly  advises  the  destruction  of 
Osteud,  174  ;  lier  peace  commissioners 
to  Parma,  their  names  and  characters, 
188-190;  their  interviews  with  him 
and  his  agents,  198-201,  207-217,  224- 
230,  232-2;j8;  lier  fault-flnding  with 
Envoy  Kogers,  219,  220 ;  slie  is  inten- 
tionally deceived  by  Philip,  231,  239  ; 
the  papal  bull  and  Allen's  pamphlet 
issued  against  her,  and  her  action  re- 
garding, 239-242,  244-248 ;  Envoy  Dale 
comforts  her  with  an  extract  from 
Virgil,  243  ;  scolding  Prince  Maurice, 
she  gets  a  reply,  and  acts  upon  it, 
262-205  ;  noble  bearing  of  her  ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  280  ;  her  deputit^s  warn 
her  of  Spain's  real  intentions,  to  which 
her  statesmen  are  Idind,  281-2s4,  280; 
cuts  short  the  oration  of  an  env(jy, 
290  ;  her  visit  to  the  cam))  at  Tillnn  y, 
and  the  enthusiasm  she  aroused,  307, 
380,  382,  384,  394;  her  interview  with 
the  Netherland  envoys,  291-295;  at 
last  convinced  of  Spain's  duiilicity, 
298  ;  Leicester  comidains  of  her  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  her  troops.  380  ;  his 
letter  to  her  of  warning  and  advice, 
391-394;  while  mourning  his  death 
she  sells  his  gooils.  445;  her  repre- 
sentatives in  the  state  council  and 
their  bickerings,  484-486. 

Her  dealings  with  Henry  IV.,  iv.  9, 
58,  59,  114,  117-119,  405-409,  417,  4,58, 
4,59,473;  her  indignation  at  his  apos- 
tasy, and  her  letters  to  him,  208-270; 
is  rolil)ed  liy  English  captains  in  the 
Netherlands,  72;  congratulates  Mau- 
rice on  liis  c;ii)tnre  of  Nimwcgen,  95; 
her  a<lniiration  for  him,  v.  i;i5  ;  slie 
reci'ives  some  bhmt  advice  from  Roger 
Williams,  iv.  102-103,  »<»^(' ;  her  in- 
siilter  challenged  liy  linton.  127,  nctc  ; 
her  niistakeii  estimate  of  the  capture 
of  Cocvordi'n.  101  :  the  hnniility  she 
deinandeil  of  Inr  statesmen.  103,  104; 
Kaleigb's  tiatleries  to  her  in  lur  six- 
tieth year,  104,  Doti' ;  cases  in  which 
her  higli-l.aiKlcil  settlement  of  state 
affairs  was  an  advantage,  171  ;  her  an- 
swers to  the  Complaints  of  the  Neth- 
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erlands  relative  to  her  withdrawal  of 
troops  and  the  piracy  of  her  sultjects, 
176-181 ;  her  clmracteristic  letter  to 
"  Ned  "  Norris,  287 ;  her  estimate  of 
Fueiites,  305,  lune,  355 ;  attempt  of 
Lopez  to  piiison  lier,  322.  323,  332  ;  she 
admires  the  reply  of  tlie  States-General 
to  Henry  IV.'s  plea  for  aid  against 
Spain,  343 ;  how  lier  imperious  and 
exacting  character  influenced  the  re- 
lations of  France  and  tlie  Netherlands, 
345,  346  ;  her  conduct  in  reference  to 
aiding  Henry  IV.  in  his  defense  of 
Calais,  413-417,  448,  526,  541  ;  and  how 
she  explained  her  demands,  449 ;  her 
protestations  relative  to  her  alleged 
renewal  of  negotiations  with  Spain, 
424-426;  thanks  Admiral  Warniond, 
428;  text  of  her  letter  to  him,  438, 
439  ;  conferences  of  lier  statesmen  and 
herself  with  the  French  envoys,  and 
the  alliance  resulting  therefrom,  449- 
457 ;  the  sham  and  the  real  treaty 
with  Henry  IV.,  459,  460  ;  civil  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  460,  461 ;  her  reception 
of  and  summary  dealing  witli  a  Polish 
envoy,  514,  515  ;  refuses  to  aid  Henry 

IV.  in  the  reduction  of  Amiens,  526, 
527  ;  in  an  ill  humor  with  tJie  states 
and  angry  with  Henry,  529,  530 ;  her 
views  on  the  peace  question,  and  dis- 
cussions with  the  Dutch  and  French 
envoys  thereon,  532-541 ;  v.  15-23,  25- 
28,  142,  147-154. 

Her  manifestations  of  pleasure  at 
the  victory  of  the  states  at  Nleuport, 

V.  211,  212,  214  ;  sends  troops  to  Ostend, 
240,  241 ;  her  last  lionrs  and  death, 
322, 324,  325 ;  her  parsimony  contrasted 
with  lier  successor's  prodigality,  327- 
329 ;  her  wardrolje  after  her  deatli, 
327  ;  her  anxiety  for  an  interview 
with  Henry  IV.,  342;  her  interview 
witli  liis  ambassador  and  the  partition 
scheme  she  propounded  to  him,  343, 
344  ;  her  name  and  memory  banished 
from  court,  353  ;  James  I.  refers  to 
her  with  contempt,  360 ;  she  recog- 
nized that  opposition  to  Spain  was  the 
bulwarlc  of  her  throne,  401 ;  James  I. 
seeking  to  t)e  rid  of  her  contracts  with 
the  Netherlands,  425,  426 ;  her  soldiers 
there  compared  with  the  native  troops, 
vi.  392. 

Elmont,  governor  of  Bois-le-Duc,  leads 
in  the  defense  of  the  city  against  the 
patriots,  i.  221,  222. 

Emilia  of  Nassau,  her  romantic  passion 
for  Don  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  and 
her  marriage  to  him,  iv.  520. 

Emmanuel,  Don,  son  of  Don  Antonio, 
his  conrtship  and  marriages,  iv.  5'20. 

Emmerich,  its  capture  by  Aragon,  v. 
133. 


England,  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Provinces  never  desired  by,  i.  32  ;  per- 
secution of  sectarians  and  toleration 
of  papists  in,  32-34  ;  papists  executed 
as  traitors  in,  35;  its  attitude  among 
the  states  of  Europe  in  the  time  of 
Elizabetli,  35-37,  68,  69 ;  its  loyal  policy 
toward  the  provinces,  38,  82,  83  ;  the 
struggle  of  the  Netherlanders  to  ob- 
tain an  alliance  with,  90-95  and  note  ; 
sends  troops  to  the  Netherlands,  97 ; 
Roger  Williams's  allegiance  to,  99  ;  its 
dilatory  policy  toward  the  Nether- 
lands, 102-114 ;  the  French  king's 
policy  inspired  by  jealousy  of,  115 ; 
feeling  in  favor  of,  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  the  Netherlands,  116,  117 ; 
Henry  III.  proposes  to  Philip  II.  an 
invasion  of,  134,  135  ;  the  Holy  League 
declares  war  upon,  158-163 ;  deeply 
offended  with  Sainte-Aldegonde,  338  ; 
awakes  to  the  necessity  of  aiding  the 
Netherlands,  357,  358  ;  blunders  in  re- 
fusing to  help  the  Netherlands  at  a 
critical  moment,  375 ;  its  negotiation 
with  Holland  a  strange  one,  380,  381 ; 
difficult  to  form  an  idea  of,  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  381,  382  ;  descriptions  of 
the  people  of,  by  intelligent  foreign- 
ers, 384-388 ;  the  importance  of  Hol- 
land to,  ii.  13,  14  ;  Spain  preparing  to 
invade,  15,  16;  speculations  as  to  its 
government  after  the  anticipated 
Spanish  conquest,  18-20 ;  its  protec- 
tion against  tyranny  depended  on  its 
constitutional  safeguards  and  the  in- 
stinct for  self-government  in  its  peo- 
ple, 22.  23  ;  the  true  nature  of  its  im- 
pending contest  with  Spain,  24,  25  ; 
iii.  88;  the  pitiable  condition  of  its 
troops  in  the  Netherlands,  and  of 
what  they  were  composed,  34-38,  97, 
106  and  note;  its  conquest  determined 
upon  by  Philip,  and  is  planned  and 
prepared  for  by  Parma,  206-214  ;  what 
might  have  resulted  from  its  union 
with  the  Netherlands,  292-294  ;  the 
Netherlanders  losing  confidence  in, 
448,  449 ;  the  miserable  plight  of  its 
troops  in  the  Netherlands,  450,  451 ; 
the  pope  proposes  its  invasion  to 
Philip,  iii.  127  ;  Philip's  plans  and  an- 
ticipations relative  to  its  invasion, 
128-141 ;  of  which  Walsinyham  was  in 
full  possession,  141,  142  and  note;  on 
what  its  tinion  with  Holland  depended, 
179 ;  national  enthusiasm  in  preparing 
for  the  Armada,  298  ;  naval  prepara- 
tions for  its  reception,  299-303,  308, 
309 ;  its  military  preparations,  304- 
306,  381-394  ;  its  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
332-375  {gee  Armada);  to  what  its  sal- 
vation was  due,  400 ;  result  of  the 
united  exertions  of  England  and  the 
Netherlands  against  the  Armada,  422 ; 
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new  inisunderstandincs  witli  the 
NethcilaiKlers,  4'2'J-i'.>7.  4;!4  ;  tlu-  com- 
iiiiiiiit.v  (if  iiitci'Cdts  :iiul  nutioiiiil  <li- 
verseiices  of  Eii^jliiiul  uiid  the  states, 
iv.  l(i'2-lC.4.  3()7,  308  ;  v.  27  ;  cioss- 
cDiupliiints  between  them  relative  to 
piracy  and  traciiiij;  with  the  etieiiiy, 
iv.  lf>C-170,  178-183,  529-531;  a  new 
Spanish  invasion  iiroposed,  319;  tlie 
experiment  made,  and  its  n'sult,  475- 
478;  its  treaty  of  idlianie  with  Franco 
and  the  Xetherlands,  448-4W,  533,  534  ; 
taking  the  iiitelleetual  and  moral  lead 
among  the  nations,  v.  325,  326;  its 
scant  revenne,  and  the  relations  of  its 
people  with  their  new  king,  328-331, 
350;  its  nobles  the  recipients  of  Span- 
ish gold,  333 ;  with  one  exception,  334  ; 
disregards  complaints  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  its  corsairs,  336,  337,  439 ; 
Henry  IV'.'s  personal  fear  of  them, 
342  ;  its  ships  unwarrantedly  fire  upon 
those  of  France  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, 345-347  ;  character  given  to  its 
people  by  Sully,  348 ;  restrictions  rela- 
tive to  tlie  Netherlands  laiil  upon  its 
sulijects,  426;  popular  feeling  in,  on 
the  Spanish  treaty  and  tlie  fall  of 
Sluis,  429-431,  435  ;  its  seizure  of  Dutch 
prizes  for  the  benefit  of  Spain,  435, 
430 ;  Archduke  Albert  recruits  his 
army  in,  436 ;  cannonades  a  Dutch 
squadron,  438,  439;  commercial  and 
national  animosity  toward,  and 
schemes  against,  the  Netherlands,  459, 
460  ;  vi.  32-37,  229,  230  ;  its  infantry  in 
the  Netherlands  eulogized,  393,  iinte. 

Enriquez,  Telles,  Spanish  admiral,  in 
the  thickest  of  the  Armada  figlit  off 
Gravelines,  iii.  363. 

Enschede.  its  businesslike  surrender  to 
Maurice,  iv.  .522. 

Eper<inon,  Duke  of,  minion  of  Henry 
III. .escapes  death,  i.  51 ;  taught  man- 
ners by  the  Holy  League,  148;  as  he 
appears  in  a  group  of  historic  person- 
ages presented  in  the  midsummer  of 
1585,  149;  his  accusation  against  Vil- 
leroy,  iii.  164,  note. ;  Henry  III.'s  re- 
liance on,  270,  272. 

Ernest,  Archduke,  nephew  of  Philip  II. 
and  brother  of  Rudolph,  a  possible 
husband  for  the  Infanta,  iv.  195,  244, 
300 ;  his  estimate  of  and  relations 
with  Mayenne,  262,  263  and  jwf.',  264, 
notf,  305,  306 ;  proposed  as  King  of 
France  by  Philip,  300  ;  disappointed 
and  poverty  stricken,  he  assumes  the 
governorship  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lanii.s,  .SOO-302:  iiestered  by  office- 
seekers,  303;  his  prejudice  against 
Spaniards  and  how  he  gratified  it, 
304 ;  his  laerymental  incomiietency, 
306,  307  ;  the  pageants  in  his  honor  at 
Brussels  and   Antwerp,   309-314;   ac- 


cepts the  terms  of  the  Spanish  muti- 
neers, 318,  319;  his  alleged  complicity 
in  plots  to  poison  Maurice,  325,  326, 
328;  his  peace  negotiations  with  the 
states,  329-332;  his  death,  his  gov- 
ernment, and  his  peculiarities,  35,3, 
354. 

Ernest  of  Bavaria,  Archbishop  of  Lifrge 
and  Cologne,  Catholic  elector,  i.  41 ; 
ii.  217 ;  in  difficulties,  he  is  forced  to 
go  in  disguise  to  Parma,  218,  219,  246; 
approves  the  terms  offered  by  Parma 
for  the  capitulation  of  Neuss,  247 ;  his 
revengeful  <lemand,  250,  251 ;  Spinola 
Influenced  by  his  remonstrances,  v. 
444,  445. 

Ernest  of  Nassau,  or  Ernest  Casimii-,  at 
the  relief  of  Grol,  iv.  375;  taken  pris- 
oner, 378 ;  ransomed,  379 ;  his  com- 
mand at  Nieuport,  v.  163 ;  receives 
news  of  Archduke  Albert's  victory  at 
Oudenbourg,  172  ;  his  heroic  enter- 
prise at  Nieuport,  and  his  soldierly 
conduct,  176,  177 ;  his  troops  panic- 
stricken  and  slaughtered,  178,  179; 
result  i>f  his  devotion  to  his  work,  185, 
213;  becomes  the  possessor  of  the 
Infanta's  horse,  211 ;  a  vile  race  whose 
feathers  he  hoped  to  pluck,  313 ;  his 
abortive  attempt  on  Antwerp,  441. 

Espinoy,  Prince  of,  Netherlaiid  envoy 
to  France,  i.  119,  tiote ;  confiscation  of 
his  estates,  251. 

Espinoy,  Prince  of  (Count  de  Llgne),  the 
most  important  grandee  of  the  prov- 
inces, his  wealth  and  character,  iv. 
404,  405;  Sully's  position  in  regard  to 
him,  V.  402. 

Essex,  Earl  of  (Robert  Devereux),  ban- 
queting and  tilting  in  honor  of  Leices- 
ter at  Utrecht,  ii.  233-235 ;  on  the  court 
martial  to  try  Hemart,  who  surren- 
dered Grave,  243 ;  his  command  under 
Leicester,  264,  269,  274,  300 ;  a  repre- 
sentative Englishman  of  his  time,  iii. 
89 ;  surreptitiously  joins  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  expedition  to  Spain,  435,  436, 
437 ;  rebuked  by  Elizabeth  for  his 
headlong  gallantry  in  France,  iv.  139; 
despatched  to  Calais  to  reinforce 
Henry  IV.,  413,  417;  indignant  at 
rumors  of  peace  with  Spain,  424,  425  ; 
commands  the  land  forces  in  the  Cadiz 
expedition,  429,  432^38;  celebrating 
the  Protestant  league,  461 ;  his  subse- 
quent venture  against  Spain  and  its 
results,  518  ;  expresses  his  regrets  to 
the  Dutch  envoys  on  the  failure  of 
their  mission,  v.  24;  his  madcap  riot 
and  tragic  end,  283. 

Essex,  Earl  of  (Walter  Devereux),  and 
Lettice,  his  wife,  accusations  against 
Leicester  concerning,  ii.  3,  5. 

Excusado,  one  of  Philip's  imposta,  v. 
60. 
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Fairfax,  Captain,  delivered  as  a  hostage 
to  Spanish  mutineers,  v.  251,  254. 

Falck,  Zeiiland's  envoy  to  England,  char- 
acterized by  Leicester,  i.  a89;  ii.  44; 
his  feeling  toward  England,  i.  liiKi,  H91 ; 
^Val8inghan^s  anticipated  bribery  of, 
392;  nominated  member  of  the  conn- 
cil  by  Leicester,  ii.  5:J ;  sent  to  England 
on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  v.  324. 

Famai's,  General  de,  governor  of  Mech- 
lin, put  under  arrest  in  Holland  for 
aiding  in  the  capitulation  of  Antweip, 
i.  3o2 ;  killed  at  the  siege  of  Coevor- 
den,  iv.  152. 

Farnese,  Alexander.    See  Parma. 

Fawkes,  Guido  (Guy),  v.  437  ;  vi.  5,  38, 
1G4. 

Fazardo,  Don  Luis,  Spanish  admiral, 
hangs  and  drowns  his  prisoner);,  v. 
465;  vi.  SO;  his  action  with  a  Dutch 
fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  23-26. 

Feitsma,  a  Frisian  councilor,  Netherland 
envoy  to  Ent.'land,  i.  392. 

Ferdinand  of  Styria,  his  intense  hatred 
of  Protestantism,  vi.  3C4. 

Feria,  Duke  of, Secretly  at  work  for  Philip 
II.,  iv.  2U5,  2fXi,  242,  243,  248;  the  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Henry  IV. 
leaves  him  without  employment,  260 ; 
acquainted  with  Mayenne's  character, 
264  ;  his  intercepted  letter  and  quarrel 
with  him,  265. 

Ferrara  de  Gama,  an  accomplice  in  a 
poison  plot  against  Elizabeth,  and  a 
go-between  of  Fuentes,  iv.  323,  324. 

Flanders,  acceptance  of  Spain's  terms 
by  the  cities  of,  and  tlie  results  of 
same,  i.  24-29  ;  efforts  to  gain  the  re- 
turn of  her  malcontents  to  the  na- 
tional cause,  10!) ;  condition  of  its  cities 
after  its  subjugation,  330  ;  ii.  158,  159  ; 
Parma's  allegeil  statement  regarding, 
iv.  209 ;  its  value  to  Spain,  v.  15G ;  its 
invasion  resolved  on  by  the  states, 
159,  100;  effect  of  the  war  in,  on  the 
Western  powers,  224.  See  Nether- 
lands; irnited  Provinces. 

Fleming,  Philip,  auditor  and  secretary 
of  Ostend,  his  character  and  his  diary 
of  the  siege,  v.  238,  239,  262  and  note  ; 
opens  the  sluice  on  the  Spaniards, 
266  and  note ;  his  register  of  the  en- 
emy's dead,  208;  conjmunicates  un- 
welcome news  to  Dorp,  302  ;  his  well- 
earned  holiday  and  his  narrative  of  an 
intrusive  cannon-ball,  310,  311;  takes 
dinner  with  and  goes  on  erraml  for 
Governor  Gieselles,  3b7,  388  ;  his  poly- 
glot letters,  393;  rescues  Governor 
Uytenhoove,  397. 

Flooswyl;,  Councilor,  reports  Spinola's 
threatened  attai,l;  upon  the  Dutch 
blockading  squadron,  v.  304. 


Flushing,  its  possession  a  cause  of  con- 
tention in  the  negotiation  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  i.  377, 
378;  surrendered  to  England  as  a 
guaranty,  427;  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
ai)pointed  to  its  governorship,  427, 
441,  446 ;  its  military  and  commercial 
importance,  454  ;  ii.  216  ;  its  condition 
before  the  arrival  of  Leicester,  i.  455  ; 
its  possession  by  England  aids  in  the 
destruction  of  Antwerp,  ii.  159;  iii 
475 ;  need  for  strongly  garrisoning  it 
iv.  155,  note,  286. 

Fontanus,  John,  apostrophizes  the  Span- 
ish brutalities  in  Germany,  v.  135. 

Forcade,  Jacques,  his  daughters  burned 
in  Paris,  iii.  279. 

Fosserus  of  Oppenheim,  a  Calvinist 
clergyman,  murdered  by  Parma  at 
Neuss,  ii.  252. 

Fouquet,  Guillaume  (La  Varenne),  se- 
cret envoy  of  Henry  IV.  to  Spain,  al- 
leged object  of  his  mission,  iv.  333, 
334 ;  his  real  name  and  antecedents, 
335  and  note;  o^jposing  views  as  to 
his  mission,  336 ;  Calvaert's  report  of 
it,  337,  338 ;  Mendoza's  reply  to  a  re- 
quest of  his,  339 ;  his  own  report  of 
his  Spanish  mission  and  of  his  subse- 
quent mission  to  Elizabeth,  340-341, 
note. 

France,  its  policy  toward  the  Nether- 
lands, i.  32;  William  the  Silent  de- 
sires an  alliance  with,  36-38,  46  ;  its 
condition  under  the  misrule  of  Henry 
III.,  47-52;  on  death  of  Anjou  the 
States-General  sends  envoys  to,  70; 
humiliating  treatnvnt  of  the  envoys 
by  queen-mother,  71-73 ;  account  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  Nether- 
lands and,  73-81 ;  refuses  aid  to  the 
Netherlands,  97 ;  Roger  Williams's 
opinion  of  the  policy  of,  100,  101 ;  its 
policy  a  cause  of  embarrassment  t« 
Elizabeth,  103,  108,  109.  110.  Ill,  113, 
114;  arrival  in,  of  embassy  from  the 
Netherlands,  114,  119,  note;  English 
and  Dutch  suspicion  of,  114,  11.5,  117; 
ignominious  result  of  the  Netherlaml 
embassy  to,  118-124  and  note ;  its  re- 
ception of  the  embassy  objected  to  by 
Spain,  125,  126,  127,  128,  129;  the 
reason  for  its  shuffling  policy  regard- 
ing the  provinces,  1.31-133  ;  civil  war 
maintained  in,  by  Philip  II.,  141 ;  the 
treaty  of  Joinville,  142,  143;  Cardinal 
Bourbon's  manifesto  declaring  that 
heresy  sliall  lie  exterminated  in,  150, 
151  ;  Henry  of  Navaire's  self-saciifl- 
cing  offer  for  tlic  avoidance  of  civil 
war  ill,  152-154  ;  makes  secret  arrange- 
ment with  Spain  for  the  inva.'-ion  of 
England,  at  tlie  instigation  of  the 
Holy  League,  lor)-163 ;  tlie  edict  of 
Nemours,  and  its  effects  in,  104-167 ; 
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the  Btates  betrayed  Into  indolence  and 
heaitatlon  by  negotiations  witii,  205  ; 
Pliilip  II.  intends  t«  kfep  tlu;  nation 
in  a  stiite  of  perpctuHl  civil  war,  ii. 
18,  179  ;  sends  an  aj^ent  to  Holland  to 
protest  against  an  Anglo-lJutch  alli- 
ance, 54,  55;  its  condition  owing  to 
tlie  madiiriatioiis  of  Philip  and  the 
Guises,  iii.  116,  l;t6,  l(i'2-l(37,  182,  267- 
281,  439,  440;  aware  at  lust  of  tlie 
plans  of  the  Holy  League,  495;  its 
niiliappy  condition,  iv.  3,  4  ;  exjKised 
to  the  niacliinations  of  the  Uoly 
League  and  the  disinetnliering  desigTis 
of  ambitious  nobles,  5-11,  105-113; 
the  battle  of  Ivry,  12-20 ;  tlie  siege  of 
Paris,  22-24,  26-34  ;  seeks  an  alliance 
with  the  Netherlands  in  aid  of  Hem-y 
IV.,  113-117  ;  l)attles  and  engagements 
of  Henry  and  his  allies  to  gain  posses- 
sion of,  117-141,  350,  351,  306-372,  3^3, 
384,  385-392,  411-420,  443,  444,  494-499, 
502,  51(1-518;  contest  for  its  throne 
and  the  character  of  the  claimants, 
188-206,  214 ;  Philip  II.  feared  and 
suspected  by  its  peoiile,  21,5,  216 ; 
Parma's  account  of  its  disturbed  con- 
dition, 218-220;  exposed  to  Jesuitical 
counsel  and  cajolement,  237-240 ;  its 
arrangements  for  electing  a  king,  241- 
251 ;  ceremonies  attending  Henry  IV. 's 
conversiim  to  Romanism,  251-253,  255- 
257,  259,  260 ;  his  entry  into  Paris,  257- 
259,  2(J0,  261 ;  Philip's  proposal  to  place 
Archduke  Ernest  upon  tlie  throne 
of,  300,  352 ;  Henry's  suggestion  of  an 
Anglo-Krencli  alliance,  405,  406;  its 
loss  of  Calais,  411-420;  proposed  dis- 
memberment of  the  kingdom,  and 
Henry's  reply  to,  441-443;  its  treaty 
of  alliance  with  I'.nL'land  and  the 
Netherlands,  448-464,  533,  534  ;  Neth- 
erland  mission  to  prevent  its  consum- 
mation of  peace  with  Spain,  v.  1-14; 
its  peace  negotiations  with  Spain,  29- 
33;  mutual  jealousies  of  France  and 
England,  14-.',  143;  Sully's  stab  at  his 
country's  trnde,  316  iin(i  note  ;  its  pro- 
ject against  piracy,  337;  its  flag  fired 
upon  by  Eni^lish  vessels  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channtl,  346;  its  capabilities  for 
silk  manufacture  denied,  4 10  ;  vi.  381  ; 
its  bond  of  union  with  En-land,  32  ; 
proportion  of  ficrhting  men  in  its  pop- 
ulation, strength  of  the  Hugucimts, 
corruption  in  law,  church,  and  stntc, 
etc.,  1,W-159;  its  treaty  with  the 
Republic.  228.  See  Amiens:  Cal- 
ais; Catherine  de'  Mcclici;  lletny 
III.;  Henry  IV.;  Jeaiuiin  ;  l^aris; 
Rouen. 

Franeker,  founding  of  its  university, 
and  its  liberal  endowments,  ii.  2J,'>, 
226  ;  vi.  40<i. 

Frangipani's  futile  mission  to  the  Span- 


ish mutineers  at  Hoogstraaten,  v. 
277. 

Frankfort,  financial  panic  at,  iv.  506. 

Franqneza,  Don  Pietro  de,  hig  origin, 
and  liis  influence  in  the  Spanish  court, 
vi.  129,  130. 

Frederick  Henry  of  Nassau,  at  the  death 
of  his  father.  Prince  of  Orange,  i.  18 ; 
his  christening  at  Delft,  177  ;  assassi- 
nation plot  against  him,  iv.  326,  327 ; 
his  caily  military  engagements,  620; 
V.  7,  141;  prays  for  leave  to  fight  at 
Nieuiwrt,  190 ;  made  governor  of  Sluis, 
417;  at  Mulheim,  panic  among  and 
iiiglit  of  his  troops,  445-447  ;  his  own 
danger  and  rescue,  447,  448 ;  at  Khein- 
berg,  vi.  13  ;  at  Venlo,  15 ;  his  military 
salary,  357. 

Friar  Jolm.     See  Neyen. 

Friesland,  mentioned,  i.  10,  400;  ii.  63, 
82,  TUite,  379,  380;  iv.  37,  39,  77,  296; 
v.  442,  443;  vi.  396,  note.  See  Nether- 
lands ;  United  Provinces. 

Frobisber,  Sir  Martin,  a  representative 
Englishman  of  his  time,  iii.  89,  249, 
334;  preparing  for  tiie  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, 308 ;  Ills  i)itrticipation  in  the 
fight  with  tlie  Armadii,  336,  341,  342, 
343,  345,  347,  361,  369,  370;  knight- 
ed by  Lord  Admiral  Howard,  343; 
a  man  for  such  a  crisis,  391 ;  his 
virulent  alnise  of  Drake,  390,  397  and 
note  ;  the  States-General's  complaints 
of  his  depredations,  iv.  166,  note, 
107. 

Frnin,  his  exposure  of  the  perfidy  of 
France  and  England  toward  the  Neth- 
erlands, iv.  4C0,  note. 

Fuentes,  Count,  his  bravado  before  Lis- 
Ijon.  iii.  437  ;  sent  to  supersede  Parma, 
iv.  229 ;  on  tlie  intrigues  of  tlie  F"rench 
dukes,  242  ;  regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
275  ;  his  siinabbles  with  the  Mansfelds, 
276,  277,  284,  299,  302,  303 ;  his  influ- 
ence over  Ernest,  305 ;  Elizabeth's 
opinion  of  him,  305,  wife,  355 ;  his 
poison  plots  and  poisoners,  321-324, 
330;  declared  governor-general  of  the 
Netherlands,  354;  his  ajipearance  and 
character,  354,  355 ;  opposition  to  his 
appointment,  355-357;  besieges  Le 
Catelet,  358,  362  ;  his  unavailable  pur- 
chase of  Ham,  and  his  execution  of 
De  Gonieion,  its  governor,  358-361 ; 
liesieges  Dourlens,  362,  363,  360-371; 
his  courteous  treatment  of  two  dead 
enemies,  370;  and  liutcbery  of  thou- 
.'^ands  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  371  ; 
his  attack  upon  Cainbray,  372,  385, 
386,  388-392;  honors  the  induction  of 
Albert  as  govenmr-geiieral,  and  retires 
to  assume  tlie  gwvernorship  of  Milan, 
W'M  \  kejit  in  retirement,  vi.  128;  or- 
dered to  raise  troops  for  Handers, 
142. 
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Gaetano,  a  legate  from  Sixtus  V.,  his 
audacity  reliukeil  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  iv.  7,  8  ;  doing  his  work 
for  the  Holy  League,  25,  26 ;  scored  hy 
Henry  IV.,  3;t ;  sends  for  the  pope's 
benediction  for  Philip  II.,  v.  37. 

Galindo,  Alonzo  de  Ochares,  and  Gane- 
vaye,  generals,  their  treasure-fleet, 
vi.  27. 

Galleasses,  in  the  Armada,  their  con- 
struction, armament,  and  appearance, 
iii.  323,  324. 

Giima,  Vasco  da,  how  the  fruits  of  his 
conquests  were  squandered,  v.  284. 

Gam  boa,  Captain,  in  command  of  the 
Fort  of  the  Palisade  at  Kowenstyn,  i. 
258  ;  severely  wounded,  267. 

Ganevaye,  General.    See  Galindo. 

Garibay,  Spanish  admiral,  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  Armada  fight,  iii.  303. 

Gamier,  secretary  to  Parma,  his  recep- 
tion of  the  English  peace  commission- 
ers at  Ostend  covers  the  introduction 
of  a  Spanish  spy  into  the  city,  iii.  190- 
193 ;  urges  Robert  Cecil  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  obedient  provinces,  193 ; 
and  afterward  meets  him  at  Ghent, 
196 ;  opposes  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners at  Bourbourg,  232 ;  his 
fright  over  the  arrival  of  Seymour's 
fleet  ofl"  Gravelines,  234. 

Gaucier,  a  Walloon  captain,  at  the  siege 
of  Coevorden,  his  slaughterous  boast, 
iv.  289. 

Qeelmuyden,  defeat  of  the  Marquis 
Spinola  at,  vi.  12. 

Gelderland,  its  delegate  to  the  peace 
convention  at  The  Hague,  vi.  231 ;  de- 
clared to  be  chiefly  inhabited  by  Cath- 
olics, 279  ;  its  percentage  of  the  fund 
contributed  for  the  states,  396,  note. 
See  Netherlands;  United  Provinces. 

Gend,  Cornelius  van,  delegate  for  Gel- 
derland to  the  peace  conferences  with 
Spain,  vi.  231. 

Gerard,  Balthazar,  the  mur<lerer  of 
William  the  Silent,  i.  2 ;  how  his  crime 
aided  Parma,  174,  175;  Pliilip  XL's 
proposal  to  levy  a  pen-sion  for  his  heirs 
on  William's  son,  iv.  397 ;  how  his 
crime  affected  the  fortunes  of  Mau- 
rice, vi.  186,  187. 

Gerbrantzon,  Rcar-Admiral,  at  the  fight 
with  the  Dunkirk  pirates,  v.  465. 

Germany,  its  fear  of  Spain  and  Turkey, 
i.  38-40;  religious  apathy  of  its  jirinces 
and  people,  41-43  and  note ;  enmity 
between  its  Lutlierans  and  the  Dutch 
Calvinists,  43,  44 ;  the  Netlierlanders 
indignant  at,  45;  La  Noue's  denuncia- 
tion of,  45,  46 ;  lie  Marnix's  prophecy 
relating  to,  184;  its  petty  sovereigns 
trade  in  its  subjects'  lives,  iii.  267  ; 


occupations  of  its  grandees  in  a  time 
of  danger,  iv.  347-349,  465 ;  its  fight- 
ing men  hired  out  by  their  rulers,  and 
their  wholesale  destruction,  v.  225- 
227. 

Gertruydenberg,  a  quarrelsome  supper- 
party  at,  ii.  333-339;  its  garrison  mu- 
tinies, iii.  187,  252,  422,  423 ;  attacked 
by  Maurice,  423;  its  surrender  to 
Parma,  and  the  consequences,  424- 
427  ;  Maurice  determined  to  regain  it, 
iv.  77;  his  preliminary  demonstrations, 
79,  96 ;  its  situation  and  importance, 
272 ;  incidents  of  the  siege  and  sur- 
render of  the  city,  272-282  ;  effects  of 
its  surrender,  283-285  ;  effect  of  secret 
conferences  at,  v.  153,  154. 

Gevaerts,  Dr.,  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 
Netherlanders  as  to  a  desire  for  peace, 
vi.  54. 

Gevaerts,  Dutch  skipper,  tells  the  truth 
and  amuses  a  Spanish  admiral,  vi.  89, 
90. 

Ghent,  Parma  tries  to  effect  its  seces- 
sion, i.  24;  its  surrender  to  Spain,  26; 
how  its  possession  was  regardetl  by 
William  of  Orange,  27 ;  terms  guar- 
anteed to  its  citizens,  28 ;  results  of 
its  submission,  29 ;  ii.  158,  159 :  how  its 
surrender  was  brought  about,  i.  175; 
the  results  of  the  pacification  of,  iii. 
43  ;  visited  by  Robert  Cecil,  196-202 ; 
its  garrison  in  revolt,  iv.  523  ;  landing 
of  the  states'  army  at,  v.  168 ;  the  city 
of  Grave  confirmed  to  the  Nassau 
family  by  the  pacification  of,  274. 

Ghent,  Viscount  of.    See  Richebourg. 

Ghost  of  Don  Pedro  Pacchi  reputed  to 
have  led  his  troops  to  victory  at  Ko- 
wenstyn, i.  277. 

Gianibelli,  a  native  of  Mantua,  advises 
the  Antwerpers  to  make  large  pur- 
chases of  corn  at  the  beginning  of 
siege,  i.  237 ;  his  character  and  expe- 
riences, 237,  238 ;  his  plans  for  destroy- 
ing Parma's  bridge  over  the  Sclielde, 
238-241 ;  his  plans  put  into  effect,  and 
their  consequences,  242-248 :  his  rage 
at  Jacobzoon  for  neglect  of  orders, 
248 ;  his  work  feebly  imitated  by  Leices- 
ter in  the  siege  of  Sluis,  iii.  74;  at 
military  engineering  in  London,  348; 
liis  devil-ships  remembered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Armada,  354,  355. 

Gibraltar,  tlie  Dutch  fleet  lies  in  wait  for 
the  Spaiush  galleons  at,  and  defeat 
and  rlestroy  them,  vi.  85-96  ;  origin  of 
the  name,  87  ;  effect  of  the  victory  of 
the  Dutch  at,  142,  173,  175.  210,  239. 

Gieselles,  Peter  van,  the  indnmitalde 
governor  of  Ostend,  v.  386,  387  ;  killed 
at  his  post,  387,  388;  fate  of  his  suc- 
cessors, 395. 

Gilpin,  English  agent  in  Zealaml,  liis 
superfluous  prompting  of  Elizabeth, 
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i.  360 ;  on  the  character  of  the  Zoa- 
jaiiilera,  3G1,  3C2 ;  periiicioiis  results 
of  his  ill-timed  message,  ;(73,  :>74 ; 
Leicester  semis  him  with  a  message  to 
the  States-General,  ii.  50. 

Giri)no,  Don  Fernando,  his  solemn  mis- 
sion to  James  I.,  vi.  '^58,  259. 

Qiustianini,  Pompeio,  Italian  enjrineer, 
his  impractical  devices  al  the  siege  of 
Ostend,  V.  383 ;  his  inetfective  service 
for  Bucquoy,  vi.  11. 

Givry,  othcer  of  Heiiiy  IV.,  in  the  skir- 
niisli  before  Aumale,  where  he  saves 
the  king's  life,  iv.  124,  125. 

Ooa,  capital  of  the  Portuguese  East 
Indies,  v.  455  ;  its  importance,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  natives  for  their  Euro- 
pean masters,  458,  459. 

Godesherg,  defeat  of  Truchses  at,  ii. 
218. 

Gomarites  and  Arminians,  their  theo- 
logical animosities,  vi.  359,  360. 

Gondi,  Signor,  Villeroy  and  Mendoza 
confer  at  house  of,  i.  157. 

Gondy,  Cardinal,  appointed  on  the  depu- 
tation of  the  Holy  League  to  Heni-y 
IV.,  iv.  31 ;  Henry's  reply  to  him,  32- 
34. 

Gonzaga,  Hannibal,  Spanish  captain  at 
siege  of  Zutphen,  ii.  273,  277  ;  mortally 
wounded,  279  and  not:. 

Goodrowse,  Dr.,  Elizabeth  consents 
to  his  attendance  upon  Leicester,  ii. 
90. 

Gourdon  (or  Gordan),  M.  de,  governor 
of  Calais,  looking  after  the  comfort  of 
Medina  Sidonia  and  the  safety  of  the 
Armada,  iii.  350;  deprives  the  English 
of  their  prize,  359,  360 ;  his  incapable 
legatee,  iv.  411.    See  De  Vidosan. 

Graflgni,  Agostino,  a  volunteer  diplo- 
matist, employed  in  secret  negotia- 
tions between  Parma  and  Elizabeth, 
ii.  14.5,  146,  161 ;  message  confided  to 
him  by  Parma,  162,  163;  his  interview 
with  Liird  Cobham,  163;  he  reports 
Elizabeth's  amicablcness  to  Parma, 
169 ;  and  makes  further  pleasing  rep- 
resentations, 181,  182  ;  dejected  over 
his  reception  by  Lord  Cobham,  187; 
causes  of  his  dissatisfaction,  187,  188; 
meets  the  English  ministers  in  secret 
conclave,  190,  191;  he  is  mentioned  in 
Elizabeth's  letter  to  Parma,  195  ;  dis- 
owned by  the  English  government  and 
his  negotiations  discredited,  19<'); 
Elizabetli  enraged  at,  200;  liis  bab- 
bling spoils  his  game,  in  spite  of  bis 
gifts  to  Parma  and  Leicester,  201-203, 
297,  298. 

Grauvelle,  Cardinal,  mention  of,  i.  26  ; 
ii.  161,  169,  307  ;  iii.  313  ;  cause  of  Eg- 
mont's  hostility  to,  ii.  ;!01. 

Grave,  its  reduction  determined  on  by 
Parma,   ii.  226,  227 ;   Leicester  sends 


troops  to  protect  it,  227,  228;  fierce 
fighting,  and  rejtulse  of  the  Spaniards, 
228-231 ;  their  renewed  attack  and  re- 
pulse, 237,  238;  its  cowardly  surren- 
der by  its  governor,  and  the  fate  of 
himself  and  his  captains,  239,  242- 
245;  Maurice's  i)reparations  to  besiege, 
V.  274  ;  his  reception  of  Oriental  and 
other  visitors  at  his  camp  before  the 
city,  290,  291 ;  its  surrender,  292 ;  its 
possession  granted  to  the  Spanish  mu- 
tineers, 314,  413. 

Gray,  Lord,  why  not  the  best  man  to 
represent  Elizabeth  in  the  Nether- 
lands, i.  419,  420. 

Greenwich  Palace,  diplomatic  confer- 
ences at,  i.  389,  396;  iv.  451,  460. 

Gregory  XIII.,  Pope,  opposed  to  the 
Holy  League,  i.  166. 

Gregory  XIV.,  Pope  (Sfondrato),  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  extirpate 
heresy,  iv.  60;  his  death,  130,  196. 

Greville,  Fulke,  on  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
quarrel  with  Lord  Oxford,  i.  450;  his 
characterization  of  William  the  Silent, 
ii.  9. 

Grimstone,  Lieutenant,  his  daring  trick 
upon  Parma  at  the  siege  of  Bergen, 
iii.  418-420. 

Groenevelt,  Arnold  de,  commandant  of 
Sluis,  hismeager  force  to  resist  Parma, 
iii.  63,  64,  107  ;  plan  he  vainly  urged 
upon  Leicester,  71,  72. 

Groenlo,  or  Grol,  besieged  by  Maurice, 
iv.  372,  373  ;  ambush  and  counter-am- 
bush in  its  siege,  and  their  slaughter- 
ous results,  375-379;  besieged  by  Spi- 
nola,  vi.  13 ;  his  subsequent  march  to 
its  relief,  17  ;  Maurice's  unaccountable 
abandonment  of,  17,  18. 

Grol.    See  Groenlo. 

Groningen,  preserved  for  Philip  II.  by 
Schenck,  ii.  222;  iii.  452;  besieged  by 
Maurice,  iv.  87-91,  289-298;  itswealtli, 
situation,  and  historical  associations, 
289-291 ;  sul)stantial  character  of  its 
fortifications,  292;  mad  pranks  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  besiegers, 
293,  294 ;  its  surrender  and  voluntary 
incorporation  into  the  Republic,  294- 
299;  liow  its  capture  was  regarded  by 
the  French  court,  296,  note ;  threat- 
ened by  Spinola,  v.  442,  443 ;  its  dele- 
gate to  tlie  peace  conferences,  vi.  231  ; 
Maurice  a.=serted  that  the  majority  of 
its  inhabitants  were  Catholics,  279; 
tlie  percentage  of  the  states'  budget 
contributed  by,  396,  note. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  an  attache  of  the  Kether- 
land  embassy  t<]  France,  v.  8;  a  strange 
belief  of  iii.s,  109;  his  failure  to  con- 
demn a  Dutch  outrage,  438,  note  ;  his 
characterization  of  tlie  younger  Dousa, 
vi.  399;  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
future  eminence,  399. 
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Guelders,  city  of,  betrayed  into  Parma's 
hands,  ii.  445-447. 

Guerrera,  his  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Spanish  mutineers,  v.  4ia. 

Guicciardini,  Kraiicis,  on  the  antiquity 
and  population  of  Groningen,  iv.  289, 
290  and  note. 

Guidiccioni,  Cesar,  a  Kniglit  of  the 
Sepulclier,  his  daring  exploit  at  >'euss, 
and  his  reward,  ii.  249. 

Guise,  Duke  of,  Henry  of  Lorraine  ("Le 
Balafr^,"  "Mucio"),  i.  47;  liis  char- 
acter, appearance,  and  tlie  cause  of  liis 
popularity,  52,  53;  failure  of  liis  double- 
dealing  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  54, 
55 ;  his  designs,  55 ;  controlled  by 
Philip  II.,  55,  56;  queen-mother  aids 
him  in  a  conspiracy  against  Henry  of 
Navarre,  56,  57 ;  becomes  daily  more 
dangerous,  84  ;  his  failure  to  deliver 
Don  Antonio  into  tlie  lian<ls  of  Pliilip 
II.,  85,  86;  warned  by  Philip  II..  135; 
Henry  III.  penetrates  his  crafty  op- 
position and  tlireatens  vengeance, 
139 ;  his  intrigues  directed  by  Philip 
II.,  140;  how  he  employed  Philip's 
dollars,  141 ;  his  schemes  furtliere<l  l)y 
the  Holy  League,  142-144;  Philip's 
dissatisfaction  with  him,  146,  147 ; 
stimulated  to  prompt  action  by  Men- 
doza,  150;  Henry  of  Navarre  oifcrs  to 
meet  him  in  single  combat  in  settle- 
ment of  the  religious  disputes  which 
threaten  the  peace  of  France,  154 ; 
spiriting  away  Parma's  supplies,  ii. 
179. 198;  subsidized  Ijy  Philip  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  the  Holy  League,  iii. 
120-123,  ia3,  VA6,  164,  209;  pursuing 
Henry  III.  to  ttie  death,  165  ;  his  vic- 
tories, and  his  enthusiastic  reception 
in  Paris,  166;  receives  einlilenmtic 
gift  from  the  pope,  268  ;  enters  Paris 
incognito,  272,  273 ;  he  is  received  witli 
enthusiasm,  and  takes  control  of  the 
city,  273-277;  named  Generalissimo  of 
France,  279 ;  tlie  English  amtiiussador's 
reply  to  his  offer  of  protection,  280; 
his  assassination,  440;  challenged  by 
Sir  Henry  Umton,  iv.  127,  note. 

Guise.  Duke  of,  successor  to  the  above. 
See  Lorraine. 

GuniKJwder  Plot  and  its  effect  on 
the  Sijanish  politicians,  vi.  37.  See 
Fawkes. 

Gnynes.  ca.stle  of,  captured  by  De  Rosne, 
iv.  443. 

Guzman,  Henriquez  de,  his  false  proc- 
lamation liefore  LislxJii,  and  how  it 
was  answered,  iii.  437. 

Gwynn,  David,  a  galley-slave  in  the 
Spanish  Armada,  his  heroic  exploit, 
iii.  329-331. 

Gysant,  Captain,  governor  fif  G'-rtniy- 
denberg,  killed  at  its  capture,  iV. 
281. 


Haarlem,  character  of  Maurice's  siege 
of,  iv.  77. 

Hachicourt,  with  Ar.agon  in  his  success- 
ful campaign  of  1.598,  v.  132. 

Uaen,  Captain,  his  bold  exploit  at 
the  siege  of  Gertruydenberg,  iv.  280, 
281. 

Hague,  The,  its  aspect  and  environs,  ii. 
58;  its  old  palace  and  its  banqueting- 
hall,  59.     See  Holland  ;  Netherlands. 

Hakkius,  Dutch  preacher,  his  brutal 
conduct  toward  the  widow  of  William 
of  Orange,  i.  20. 

Ham,  its  traitorous  surrender  by  De 
Goineron,  wIkj  is  executed  by  the  in- 
tended beneficiary  of  his  treiison,  iv. 
358-361 ;  how  the  Spaniards  remem- 
bered their  defeat  at,  371. 

Ilames,  castle  of,  its  capture  by  De 
llosne,  iv.  443. 

Hans,  Maurice's  trumpeter,  killed  while 
summoning  Ysendyke  to  surrender, 
and  his  death  avenged,  v.  408. 

Hardenberg  Heath,  Schenck's  over- 
whelming defeat  of  Holienlo  at,  ii.  222. 

Hart,  Captain,  sent  to  reinforce  Sluis, 
iii.  64  ;  his  swimming  feats  for  its  de- 
fen.se,  65,  72. 

Hart,  Lieutenant,  his  brave  resistance 
of  the  Spanish  galleys  under  Spinola, 
V.  306. 

Hartaing,  Daniel  de.     See  Moquette. 

Hatton.  Sir  Christopher,  Elizabeth's 
vice-chamberlain,  owed  his  position  to 
the  shape  of  his  leg,  ii.  8 ;  his  advice 
to  Leicester,  67  :  his  son  volunteers  in 
the  attack  upon  Axel,  257 ;  conse- 
quence of  dealing  "plainly  and  duti- 
fully" with  Elizaljeth,  486. 

Hatton,  Sir  William,  a  volunteer  in  the 
attack  upon  the  Armada,  iii.  340. 

Hanltain.  Admiral,  governor  of  Wal- 
clieren,  drowned  in  the  attack  upon 
Kowenstyn,  i.  263,  279. 

Hanltain,  Vice-Admiral,  Spinola  de- 
clines to  wait  for  him,  v.  307 ;  on  the 
watch  for  Spanish  troops  afloat,  435  ; 
his  destruction  of  Spanish  tiooi)-sliip3 
and  .slaughter  of  their  living  cargoes, 
437,  438,  465;  his  encounter  with  a 
Spaidsh  stjiiadron  under  Fazardo,  vi. 
22-26;  returns  to  Holland  with  a  crack 
in  liis  reputation,  27,  S2. 

Haultepenne,  Sei:riienrdr,  his  opportune 
aid  in  the  defense  of  Bois  h-Dtic,  i. 
221,  222;  recommended  to  Philip  II. 
by  Parma,  224 ;  made  governor  of 
Breda,  to  tiie  dis:.;nst  of  Sehenek,  ii. 
2.i3 ;  marches  to  attack  Schenck  at 
Well,  and  is  romed  by  him,  224,  225  ; 
I'l-uU.  (1  from  (lie  proj  eted  attack 
ufion  Nenss,  'SAC,  241'.;  bis  efforts  to 
save  the  lives  of  .some  of  its  giirrison, 
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253 ;  betrayal  of  Guelders  to  him,  447  ; 
slain,  iii.  (>9. 

Havrti,  Marquis  of,  his  hunger  for  oflBco, 
iv.  30'J  ;  liis  liatred  of  i'uuntes,  '.im, 
350  ;  his  characterization  of  Elizabeth, 
531  ;  aii.l  of  Banievflilt,  v.  154. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  his  early  vocation 
as  a  slave-trader  gains  him  tile  ap- 
proval of  Eliz;ibetli,  ii.  344 ;  a  repre- 
sentative Englislunan  of  his  time,  iii. 
81);  anxious  to  l)e  at  tlie  Spaniards, 
2'.»9,  30();  his  participation  in  the 
flf;ht  with  the  Spanisli  Armada,  334, 
3;i0.  339,  340,  341,  342,  343,  345,  347, 
350,  301,  369;  his  envious  disi>leasure 
witli  Drake,  330,  396 ;  knighted  Ijy  Lord 
Admiral  Howard,  313 ;  a  man  fitted  to 
aid  England  in  her  great  crisis,  391  ; 
his  death,  iv.  429. 

Heemskerk,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  navigator, 
his  voyage  to  tlie  arctic  regions,  v. 
100-124 ;  liow  lie  mastered  the  polar 
bears,  110,  114;  celebratinLC  Twelftli- 
night  and  making  astronomical  obser- 
vations in  the  arctic  regions,  110-119  ; 
his  unexpected  meeting  with  friends, 
and  his  careful  weighing  of  evidence, 
122,  123;  importance  of  his  arctic 
discoveries,  125,  120 ;  his  capture 
of  a  rich  rurtuguese  carack  and 
other  Oriental  adventures,  287-2.S9 ; 
his  origin,  various  ventures,  personal 
appearance,  manners,  etc.,  vi.  82,  83  ; 
put  in  conuuund  of  a  fleet,  84  ;  his  de- 
]>artnre  fur  the  coast  of  .Spain  and 
l'ortui.'al,  and  Ids  expectations,  84,  85  ; 
sails  for  Gibraltar  to  attack  the  Span- 
ish fleet  under  D'Avila,  which  he  en- 
tirely destroys,  80-90;  his  harangue  to 
his  captains,  88,  89  and  nate  ;  mortally 
wounded,  91,  92;  honor  paid  to  his 
remains,  90 ;  effect  of  his  victory, 
141. 

Ueinriehzoon,  Lambert  ("Pretty  Lam- 
bert"), captures  a  Dunkirk  pirate 
vessel,  v.  404,  405  ;  with  Heemskerk  in 
the  attack  on  the  Spanisli  fleet  at  Gi- 
braltar, vi.  89,  91 ;  plays  the  ambassa- 
dor in  a  way  to  give  offense,  320-324. 

Held,  Matthew,  Lieutenant,  participates 
in  the  daring  surjirise  and  capture  of 
Breda,  iii.  453-102;  opi]oses  the  sur- 
render (jf  Iltilst.  :;nd  is  slain  in  an  at- 
tack upon  Venlo.  iv.  445. 

Ilclmieliiiis,  a  Dutcli  envoy,  his  conver- 
sation with  I'.lizaljeth,  iii.  293,  294. 

Helpen,  Kocndi  r  van,  Groningen  dele- 
gate to  the  peae(>  conferences,  vi.  231. 

Ilemart, r.aron,  governor  of  Grave,  liis 
cowanily  surrender  of  the  city  to 
I'arnia,  ii.  2;)9;  Leicester's  rau'e  at  his 
faint-lieartcdncss,  212;  his  trial  ami 
the  efforts  to  avert  his  execution,  243, 
244;  beheaded,  245. 

Heuelniuui,  t'aptuin,  his  reply  to  Stan- 
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ley's  proposal  to  enter  the  service  of 
Spain,  ii.  439. 

Heneage,  Sir  Thomas,  appointed  special 
comnu.ssioncrtothestatesljyElizabetli, 
and  directed  to  reprimand  ami  super- 
sede Leicester,  ii.  69-71,  74,  81,  m  ;  his 
emban-assnients,  81,  8*2 ;  instructed 
and  advised  Ijy  Davison,  82,  8;)  and 
note  ;  informs  Leicester  of  Elizabetli's 
wrath,  90 ;  delivers  Elizabetli's  mes- 
sage to  the  states,  99,  100 ;  h(jw  re- 
garded by  Leicester,  102 ;  Sydney  ac- 
cuses him  of  doing  as  mucli  hurt  by 
honesty  as  others  by  naughtiness,  102, 
103;  delivers  an  oration  to  the  coun- 
cil, 104 ;  Elizal)eth'8  instructions  to 
him  on  her  relenting  toward  Leicester 
and  the  states,  121-120,  note;  relieved 
and  annoyed  at  Elizabeth's  instruc- 
tions, he  comments  on  her  conduct, 
127-129 ;  his  management  of  affairs 
condemned  by  Elizabeth,  and  her  ac- 
cusation against  him.  132-1;J5, 207  ;  the 
effect  u))on  him  of  the  queen's  "eon- 
trarious"  ordei-s,  130-140;  Elizabeth 
Sends  him  a  "  paper  jdaister  "  in  atone- 
ment for  lier  petulancy  and  capricious- 
ness,  145  ;  his  return  to  England,  152  ; 
the  effect  of  his  mission  to  disgrace 
Leicester,  153,  154  ;  not  informed  of 
the  secret  negotiations  of  Parma  and 
Elizalieth,  101,  102,  172. 

Henry  III.  of  France  (Henry  of  Valois), 
"contemi)tible  monarch  of  a  power- 
ful state,"  i.  37 ;  offered  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands,  40,  70,  80;  his 
character  and  attainments,  47,  48;  ex- 
travagances of  his  "minions,"  48,  49, 
50  ami  noU- ;  his  hatred  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, 49;  Sir  Edward  Stafford  sympa- 
tliizes  with  his  subjects,  50,  51 ;  im- 
jilores  Henry  of  Navarre  to  assassinate 
his  brother,  Francis  Alengon,  01,  65; 
his  attempt  to  seduce  Henry  of  Na- 
varre back  to  Paris  and  j)operv,  and 
why  it  failed,  62, 87  ;  Pliilip  II.  offers  to 
bribe  Henry  of  Navarre  to  make  war 
upon  him,  02,  03  and  note,  130 ;  result 
of  his  negotiations  with  the  Nether- 
lands as  to  accepting  its  sovereignty, 
71-81 ;  h(jw  regarded  by  French 
Huguenots,  75  ;  as  he  appeareil  to  the 
]ieopIe  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  77,  78  ; 
liis  return  from  Lyons,  87 ;  Queen 
Elizabeth  charged  with  plot  to  set  him 
and  Philip  IT.  by  the  ears  for  her  own 
benefit,  8S  ;  his  desire  to  possess  the 
marithne  ])art  of  the  Netherlands,  89; 
makes  secret  offer  to  AVilliam  of 
Grange  for  island  of  Walchereii,  89, 
90;  ()ueen  Elizabefli's  policv  in  reu'ard 
to,  110;  seeks  "  to  Idearthe  eves  of  the 
woiM,"  111,  115;  his  reeeiition  of  the 
Dutch  envoys  and  sentimental  leave- 
taking,  120-122;  tlie  prize  he  was  of- 
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fered  and  meanly  declined,  123 ;  his 
reception  of  the  Netherland  envoys 
offends  Philip  II.,  125,  126,  127,  128, 
129 ;  his  true  object  in  entertaining 
them.  126,  127,  128,  131,  132,  134,  135; 
his  account  of  an  interview  with  Men- 
doza,  128 ;  his  understanding  with 
Parma  relative  to  the  United  Prov- 
inces, 133 ;  comment  on  his  villainous 
duplicity,  134 ;  proposes  war  on  Eng- 
land to  Philip  II.,  134,  155  ;  the  Neth- 
erlands advised  to  continue  their 
confidence  in  liini  by  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, 137  ;  forbids  Henry  of  Navarre 
aiding  the  Netherlands,  138 ;  suspects 
the  Duke  of  Guise  as  the  autlior  of  his 
troubles,  and  threatens  vengeance, 
139,  140 ;  how  affected  by  the  machi- 
nations of  tlie  Holy  League,  142-144  ; 
Duke  of  Guise's  contempt  for  him, 
146;  his  growing  strength  displeases 
Philip  II.  and  the  Leaguers,  147 ;  as 
he  appears  in  a  gi-oup  of  historic  char- 
acters presented  in  the  midsummer  of 
1585,  149  ;  denounced  in  a  manifesto 
of  the  Holy  League,  150,  151 ;  how 
this  denunciation  aftected  him,  152 ; 
his  policy  and  his  weakness,  154,  155 ; 
an  extirpatory  decree  demanded  of 
him  by  the  Holy  League,  155 ;  his 
choice  between  League  and  counter- 
league,  164;  at  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  165 ;  England's  action  on  his 
refusal  to  aid  the  Netherlands,  362  ; 
Elizabeth  refuses  to  believe  in  his 
meanness  and  faint-heartedness,  376, 
391;  affronted  by  Elizabeth,  ii.  464; 
attitude  of  Philip  and  Guise  toward 
him,  iii.  134,  136,  162-167,  267-271 ; 
plot  of  the  Holy  League  against  him, 
271-279  ;  his  cowardly  inaction,  273- 
275;  his  flight  from  Paris,  278;  his 
formal  reconciliation  to  Guise,  279 ; 
virtually  deposed,  280;  solicited  ))y 
the  pope  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to 
embrace  ("atholicism.  317 ;  deceived 
by  Pliilip  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Ar- 
mada, 327;  deadly  requirements  for 
his  future  tran(iu'illity,  439,410;  the 
results  of  his  nnirder  i)f  the  Guises  at 
Blois,  440,  441 :  his  assassination,  442 
and  note  ;  which  leads  to  the  working 
out  of  gre.it  historical  results,  447  ;  iv. 
114,  184, 185. 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Navarre  (the 
"  Bearnese  Huuniennt"),  mentioned 
as  heir  to  the  tlirone,  i.  30.  47;  de- 
nounced from  the  puli)it,  54 ;  pene- 
trates the  deceptions  of  Henry  of 
Guis'.-,  .■>4,  55 ;  his  n-pntation,  ")7  ;  his 
ajuiearance  and  character,  5« ;  how 
his  mother  jirepurLil  for  his  birth,  59; 
his  early  traininu',  ."i'l,  <;o ;  his  mur- 
riaire,  60;  forced  to  espouse  jtopery, 
60;  his  life  at  the  French  court,  60, 


61 ;  escapes  from  Paris  and  abjures 
popery,  61 ;  his  profligacies  at  Pan,  61, 
62  ;  failure  of  Sdgur's  attempts  to  win 
him  back  to  popery,  62,  87 ;  refuses 
the  bribe  of  Philip  II.  to  make  war 
upon  Henry  III.,  62,  63  and  note,  136  ; 
his  character  and  ambition  as  the  legit- 
imate heir  to  the  throne  of  France, 
63-66 ;  his  murder  of  D'Aubignd,  65 ; 
the  English  court  resolve  as  to  how 
he  "  might  be  induced  to  offend  the 
King  of  .Spain,"  106;  a  keen  observer 
of  the  movements  of  the  time,  136  ;  a 
secret  mission  sent  to  him  by  the 
Netherlands,  136  ;  his  advice  and  gen- 
erous offer,  136-138;  his  contemplated 
assistance  of  the  Netherlands  forbid- 
den by  Henry  III.,  138,  139;  his  sus- 
picion of  Pliilip  II.,  140;  how  his  right 
of  succession  was  disposed  of  by  Philip 

II.  and  the  Guises,  142,  143;  as  he 
appears  in  a  group  of  historic  charac- 
ters in  the  midsummer  of  1,585,  149 ; 
his  reply  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Holy 
League  and  challenge  to  Guise,  152- 
154 ;  his  sorrow  at  the  promulgation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nemours,  166;  excom- 
municated by  Sixtus  V.,  166;  and  his 
satirical  reply,  167. 

His  victory  at  Coutras,  iii.  164,  165; 
rewards    David   Gwynn,   331 ;    Henry 

III.  seeks  his  protection,  442 :  pro- 
claims himself  king  as  Henry  IV.,  442, 
443 ;  his  attitude  in  regard  to  religious 
matters,  444  ;  iv.  5,  8,  58,  59. 

His  parado.xical  character,  iv.  9  ;  his 
power  compared  with  that  of  Philip, 
10,  11 ;  his  battle  with  and  victory 
over  the  Holy  League  at  Ivry,  11-20; 
his  proliable  reasons  for  not  marching 
instantly  <m  Paris,  21,  22 ;  begins  the 
siege  of  Paris,  22,  23 ;  receives  and 
answers  a  deputation  from  the  Holy 
League,  31-34 ;  his  meeting  with 
Parma,  and  their  respective  military 
tactics  conijiared,  45,  56,  57,  62.  63, 
126 ;  his  advance  on  Paris,  and  the 
composition  of  his  army,  46,  47;  out- 
generaled by  l*arm;i,  he  disbands  his 
forces,  50-54  ;  makes  a  midnight  as- 
sault on  the  walls  of  Paris,  55,  56  and 
note  ;  seeking  Paris  through  the  gates 
of  Rome,  unsuspected  by  the  Protes- 
tant leaders,  58-61 ;  on  Parma's  flank, 
he  personally  lescnes  Marshal  Kiron 
from  death  or  capture,  62;  his  envoy's 
mission  to  Tlie  Il.igne  and  its  result, 
113-117;  his  investment  of  Rouen,  bv 
the  iidvice  of  Elizabeth,  117-119;  his 
divided  counsels  as  to  the  eontinuam  i' 
of  the  siesre,  123  ;  his  reckless  skirmisli- 
hys  and  nariow  escaiies.  l'J4,  125; 
wounded.  126  an<l  nutc,  127  :  his  jester 
<lisarms  and  cajitures  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  128,  129 ;  otitgen- 
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eralefl  by  Parma,  he  raises  the  siege 
of  Uouen,  132  ;  ajtiiin  outgeneraled,  he 
takfs  counsel  with  the  Eiijilisli  am- 
bassador, 137-140;  policy  involved  in 
his  anticipated  recoji;nition  by  the 
pope,  and  the  efforts  of  his  foes  to 
prevent  it  and  exclude  him  from  the 
tlirone,  196-204,  214,  215,  219,  220,  242, 
243.  246-2,51 ;  attitude  of  Pope  Clement 
VIll.  toward  him,  and  Henry's  sub- 
mission to  him,  197,  240,  251-253;  the 
cardinal  k'Kiite's  manifesto  against 
him,  243 ;  his  re|)ly  to  his  Political 
friends'  importunities,  and  the  con- 
ference between  them  and  the  Lea- 
guers, 243-245;  maintaining;  his  atti- 
tude, he  summons  an  assembly  for 
his  '■instructiiin,"  meantime  return- 
ing to  the  siege  of  Dreux,  245,  246 ; 
ceremonies  attending  his  instruction, 
conversion,  and  absolution,  251-253; 
with  an  aside  to  his  mistress,  253, 254 ; 
the  si)ectacle  of  his  consecration,  255- 
257  ;  his  entry  into  Paris,  257-259 ;  the 
principle  he  represented,  259,443  ;  his 
so-called  conversion  marks  an  epuch 
in  human  history,  260 ;  his  bargain 
with  and  comical  revenge  upon  Alay- 
enne,  265,  266 ;  effect  of  his  conversion 
on  his  Dutch  and  English  friends,  and 
Elizabeth's  letter  to  him,  267-270; 
poison  and  other  plots  against  his  life, 
;i21,  351 ;  apprehensions  regarding  his 
secret  mission  to  Spain  and  his  alleged 
proposal  for  the  hand  of  the  Infanta, 
333-339 ;  his  mission  to  England  and 
the  States-General,  and  plan  of  mili- 
tary operations  against  Spain,  340-344 ; 
growing  into  closer  alliance  with  the 
states,  he  excites  Elizabeth's  anger 
anil  jealousy,  346,  347  ;  his  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain,  based  upon 
Philip's  intrigues  against  his  life,  350, 
;i51 ;  again  rescues  Biron,  383 ;  cap- 
tures l)ijt>n,  384  ;  his  mission  to  Rome 
for  absolution,  and  its  results,  384, 
385 ;  his  visit  to  Cambray  and  loss  of 
the  city,  387-392;  his  '"'true  words 
spoken  in  jest,"  401,  402;  flatters 
Elizabeth  and  strives  to  cajole  her 
amliassador,  4(16-409 ;  success  of  his 
champions  at  Marseilles,  409,  410;  his 
perils  at  Calais  and  the  military  and 
diplomatic  transactions  regarding  it, 
411^20  (.tee.  Calais) ;  his  reply  to  pro- 
posals for  dismembering  Franco.  441- 
443  ;  his  treaty  of  alliance  with  Eng- 
land an<l  the  Xetherlands,  and  the 
fraud  practised  on  the  latter,  448-464, 
524,  527,  528  ;  his  double-dealing  in 
the  affair,  464,  472;  mission  confided 
by  him  to  Ancel,  465,  469,  472;  in- 
triguing with  a  Spanish  agent,  473- 
475,  525.  .526;  Archduke  Albert  re- 
wards   his    atfectioiuite    sentiments 


with  a  suit  of  armor,  475 ;  his  conster- 
nation at  the  loss  of  Amiens,  498,  499 ; 
his  measures  for  retaking  it,  and  their 
result,  501,  516,  517  ;  De  Kosny's  plan 
for  recruiting  Ids  finances,  and  its 
immorality,  499-.501 ;  communicates 
his  peace  negotiations  with  Spain  to 
Elizabetli,  and  seeks  to  justify  his 
duplicity,  535-537. 

Mission  of  the  states  to  prevent  his 
making  peace  with  Spain,  and  his 
complaints  iigainst  Elizabeth,  v.  1,  2  ; 
his  reception  of  and  conferences  with 
the  Dutch  envoys  on  the  peace  ques- 
tion, 7-14;  negotiates  the  treaty  of 
Vervins  with  .Spain,  29-32  ;  Ids  pay- 
ments to  the  French  nobles  as  the 
price  of  their  allegiance,  .32,  33 ;  full 
of  political  schemes,  he  takes  a  new 
unstress  and  persecutes  the  Hugue- 
nots, 143-146 ;  his  marriage  projects, 
probable  and  inii)robable,  146;  his 
ilisjiosal  of  the  Hiron  plot  against  him 
and  his  simulated  indignation,  283 
and  note  ;  rebukes  Amba-ssador  Tassis 
relative  to  the  Biron  conspiracy,  339- 
341;  alleged  obstacles  to  his  crossing 
the  Channel  to  visit  Elizatietli,  ;i42 ; 
De  Kosny,  his  aml>as.sador  to  James 
I.,  works  out  his  master's  great  politi- 
cal scheme,  345-378  ;  his  epigrammatic 
estimate  of  James  I.,  3.50;  bis  tactics 
relative  to  Spain,  England,  and  the 
Netherlands,  364,  note  ;  his  advice  to 
the  st.ites  and  his  intentions  regard- 
ing them,  400,  401;  his  reception  of 
and  complimentary  gifts  to  Marquis 
Spinola,  432 ;  vi.  1,  3,  4. 

Quarrels  with  the  Dnke  of  Bouillon, 
vi.  5 ;  exasperated  with  the  Dutch  for 
not  taking  ."advantage  of  Spinola's  ab- 
sence, 8,  18,  19,  21,  22;  his  designs 
upon  the  Republic,  33,  38-40, 150,  151, 
153,  162  ;  appoints  a  special  mission 
to  The  Hague,  81,  147;  argued  with 
by  Harberini,  147,  148 ;  his  estimate 
of  Jeaniiin,  wliom  lie  selects  as  his  en- 
voy to  The  Hague,  149,  150,  151  ;  alive 
to  the  necessities  of  his  time,  151-1,55  ; 
his  boast  as  to  the  military  strength 
of  his  kingdom,  aiid  the  qualifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Huguenots,  153,  1.54, 
1.55,  157,  1.58 ;  winks  at  tlie  prevailing 
bribery,  156:  his  intrigues  against 
Protestantism,  158,  159;  deaf  to  his 
finance  ndnister's  advice,  160  ;  his  de- 
sire for  peace,  161 ;  conferences  of  his 
envoys  with  the  Dutch  statesmen, 
166-174,  187,  188,  207,  327-3;iO;  his  new 
Spanish-marriage  plot,  and  duplicity 
toward  the  states.  268-272,  274;  de- 
tected in  his  ilouble  game,  he  makes 
a  bullying  reply  to  his  accuser,  274, 
275;  his  attempts  to  bril>e  Maurice 
and    Barncveldt,    and    their    results. 
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283,  287-289,  322 ;  offended  by  Man- 
rice's  secret  envoy,  320-322  ;  his  scold- 
ing letter  to  Maurice  regarding,  323- 
326. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  his  religious 
persecutions,  i.  33. 

Henry  of  LoiTaine.    See  Guise. 

Henry  of  Nassau,  Breda  fortified  by,  iii. 
453;  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  v.  324, 
350,  355;  ncconipanies  Maurice  to 
Flanders,  403. 

Henrj',  Prince  of  Wales,  marriage  project 
regarding,  vi.  35,  38,  163. 

Hentzner,  Paul,  on  tlie  character  and 
manners  of  the  Englisli  people  in  the 
time  of  Elizabetli,  i.  386,  387. 

Heraugiere,  Captain  Cliarles  de,  at  the 
attaclc  upon  tlie  Kowenstyn  dil<e,  i. 
276,  277;  at  the  defense  of  Sluis,  iii. 
63 ;  his  anticipated  participation  in 
the  plot  to  seize  Leyden,  157  ;  heads 
the  expedition  tt)  capture  BredaCastle, 
454-462 ;  his  capture  of  Huy,  iv.  352 ; 
laying  an  ambush  for  tlie  Archduke 
Albert,  399. 

Heretics,  treaty  for  the  extermination 
of,  i.  143,  146;  Philip  II.'s  rooted  op- 
position to  them,  320-322;  heresynatu- 
ral  to  navigators,  iii.  477 ;  La  Motto's 
executions  of,  iv.  364,  365;  the  last 
and  worst  murder  for  heresy  in  the 
Netherlands,  5W;-509. 

Herle,  William,  warns  Queen  Elizalieth 
of  threatened  dangers,  i.  4,  7iote ;  de- 
scribes events  in  tiie  Netherlands  at 
the  time  of  the  deatli  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  10,  note ;  testifies  to  tlie  pov- 
erty of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  his 
death,  18,  not,';  his  ojiinion  of  Count 
Maurice  of  Holland,  19,  vote;  his 
visit  to  the  widow  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange,  21,  note; ajiproves Lord Burjjh- 
ley's  ])iuiiplilet  against  the  papists,  40  ; 
gives  leason  for  Pliilip  II.'s  attempt  to 
win  over  Hi  nry  of  Navarre,  G3,  'note  ; 
testifies  to  the  longings  fif  Henry  III. 
for  tlie  possession  of  tlie  island  of  AVal- 
cheren,  89,  90,  note  ;  informs  Elizabeth 
of  the  desire  of  the  Dutch  princes 
and  people  for  an  English  alliance,  02, 
93,  94,  95,  96. 

Hermann,  Wolfert.  his  gallant  defeat  of 
the  Portuguese  fleet,  v.  285-287  ;  car- 
ries the  Atsgen  embassy  to  Holland, 
290. 

Hersolte,  Netherland  envoy  to  England, 
i.  313. 

Hesselt,  Adriiin,  a  deputy  from  Ant- 
werp to  Parma,  to  discuss  terms  (jf 
capitulation,  i.  ;io;',. 

Il-usdi  n,  mutiny  of  its  garrison,  iii.  187. 

History,  its  point  of  view,  i.  7  ;  modern 
fai:ilities  fov  olitainiii^' information  by 
writers  ami  students  of,  r,9  :  cliinar- 
ters  ill,  as  gnjiijicd  in  the  miilsiiminer 


of  1585,  149;  the  charactera  of  great 
men  should  be  the  most  prized  trea- 
sures of,  295  ;  how  hist'irical  chemistry 
is  rendered  possible,  435  ;  the  lessons 
it  teaches  the  American  people,  iii. 
470,  471;  v.  48,  49;  its  continuity  the 
most  important  of  scientific  facts,  iv. 
99,  100;  historical  events  as  modified 
by  material  agencies,  v.  2-4 ;  modern 
history  proves  the  tendency  of  all 
mankind  toward  democracy,  47,  48. 

Hol)oken,  representative  of  the  Arch- 
duke Albert  in  London,  avows  his 
master's  duplicity,  vi.  237. 

Hohenlo,  Count  (''Count  d'Oloc,"  or 
"  HoUach,"  or  "Hollock"),  general- 
in-chief  of  the  states'  army,  under 
Prince  Maurice,  i.  16;  desires  French 
alliance,  according  to  a  French  states- 
man, and  "would  oliey  Queen  Eliza- 
beth more  than  any  earthly  prince," 
accordinir  to  Herle,  92,  93 ;  dangerous 
tendencies  in  his  character,  11)0,  205; 
his  ill-managed  attack  ujion  and  re- 
pulse from  Bols-le-Duc,  219--22.'i;  his 
renioi'se  for  his  failure.  224  ;  retrieves 
his  reputation  at  Liefkensboek,  235; 
receives  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
damage  done  Parma's  biidge  by  the 
fire-ships,  250;  command  assigned  to 
him  in  the  attack  upon  the  Kowen- 
styn, 259,  2fJ0,  261,  262,  264;  his  ill- 
advised  haste  to  report  a  victory  not 
yet  won,  2G8  ;  and  his  ijrematui  e  feast- 
ings  and  disgi-ace,  281,  282,  283,  288; 
Sainte-Aldesronde  addresses  a  remon- 
strance to  him,  337. 

His  threat  against  Villiers,  and  how 
he  was  regarded  by  Leicester,  ii.  40, 
41;  regarded  by  Davison  as  incapable  of 
holding  the  governorship  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, 76;  his  valiant  fight  at  Grave, 
22'7-232;  Lei'cster  recommends  Eliza- 
beth to  send  him  her  jjortrait,  232; 
on  t!ie  court  martial  that  condemned 
Heniart  to  death,  he  pleads  for  his 
life,  243;  instigates  a  remonstrance 
against  an  appointment  of  Leicester's, 
259;  which  much  displeases  Roger 
Williams,  200;  but  is  approved  of  by 
Elizabeth,  26.;;  his  self-denying  con- 
duct when  dangerously  womided,  285, 
286;  Leicester  anxious  that  Elizabeth 
should  make  him  a  handsome  present, 
310  ;  bis  l)itterii(  ss  against  Leieestei-, 
HIT,  olH  :  on  bad  terms  with  the  Nor- 
rises,  :)25  ;  Elizabeth  bills  Leicester  to 
trust  liini,  3.'!1 ;  a  carouse  at  his  quar- 
teis,  anil  Ids  assault  upon  .Sir  Edward 
NoiTis  and  its  coii8(;i|nenc(:s,  :j:i:j-342, 
40;{-410;  the  various  Rp.dlini;8  <if  his 
name,  3li3,  lu/te  ;  bis  tntebige  of  I'rince 
Maurice,  391,  M92 ;  iii.  IK;!,  2.'')7 ;  his 
tlireat  ;igainst  the  Eii!.'lisli  cavalry  in 
tlie  Nitlierlands,  ii.  4M  ;  liis  activity 
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as  lieutenant  under  the  governorship 
of  Prince  Maurice,  457  ;  iii.  2. 

Charges  Leicester  with  a  plot 
against  liini,  ami  tlic  action  uf  Eliza- 
beth tlierecin,  iii.  26-30,  34-36;  rec- 
onciled to  the  Norrises  l)y  Biicicliurst, 
38  ;  Leicester's  indii^nant  denial  of  his 
cliurnes,  40,  41  ;  how  Elizabeth  ex- 
pectt^d  to  overcome  his  opposition  to 
her  schemes  for  peace  with  Si)ain,  55; 
denounced  l)y  Leicester  and  his  parti- 
zans,  m,  79,  145,  147,  177;  his  foray 
into  Brabant,  69 ;  besieges  Sonoy  in 
Mfdeniblilf,  184  ;  lie  reports  the  cap- 
ture of  Breda,  4(U. 

Compelled  to  obey  his  old  pupil,  iv. 
278,  279;  his  nmrriiigeand  bridal  pres- 
ent, 353 ;  hunting  brigands,  374,  375; 
at  variance  witli  Maurice,  Philip 
tempts  his  ttdelity,  398,  :i99;  at  the 
siege  of  Turnhout,  484,  488 ;  excluded 
from  the  exiieditiun  iigainst  jS'ieu- 
port,  V.  1()0;  his  death,  and  summing 
up  of  his  character,  vi.  28. 
Holland,  one  of  the  suven  United  Prov- 
inces, its  physical  features  and  popu- 
lation, i.  9,  10  ;  its  representation  in 
the  state  council,  22;  medal  struck 
emblematic  of  its  sliipwrecked  condi- 
tion after  the  death  of  William  the 
Silent,  23 ;  indifferent  to  tlie  guiles  of 
Parma,  23  ;  its  adhesion  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, after  tlie  nuirder  of  William 
the  Silent,  made  a  condition  of  an- 
nexation liy  Henry  III.,  74;  (Apposes 
French  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 77;  William's  policy  respecting, 
78;  its  opposition  to  French  annexa- 
tion overcome,  80,  94,  note;  its  pos- 
session liy  eitlier  England  or  Spain 
would  be  a  menace  to  France,  89 ; 
favors  English  alliance,  94  ;  charged 
•'■.  .th  l)eing  iuditfeient  to  the  fate  of 
Antwerp,  215;  liow  Sainte-AIdegonde's 
terms  of  capitulation  of  Aiitwer]i  were 
affected  l)y  tlie  rel)elliou  of,  301,  308, 
810,  314,  31«  :  its  attitude  in  reference 
to  a  reconciliation  with  Spain,  334- 
836;  its  iirosperity  increased  by  tlie 
subjugation  of  the  Belgian  cities,  336; 
its  downfall  meant  tlie  annihilation 
of  En-land,  ii.  13-16,  22;  and  England 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  tlie  world's 
history,  24;  its  condition  after  twenty 
years'  war,  of  which  Leicester  and 
ids  suite  irive  pictures,  24-28  :  its  naval 
strength,  and  its  contempt  for  I'liiiip's 
intended  .Armada,  28-:>0;  its  contribu- 
tions to  carry  on  tlie  war,  82,  note  ;  its 
complaint  as  to  its  share  in  tlie  state 
eonncil,  iii.  48.S;  ever  ready  to  liear  its 
share  of  taxation,  iv.  421,  422;  how  it 
r.'Stricted  the  use  of  starch  in  a  time 
of  food  scarcity,  42;i,  424  ;  its  devtdoji- 
nient  of  silk  manufacture,  v.  439,  440; 


Barneveldt  omnipotent  in,  vL  CO;  two 

of  its  cities  oppose  a  truce  with  Spain, 
319 ;  but  finally  approve  the  measure, 
331 ;  the  share  it  contributed  to  the 
states'  budget,  388,  396,  note.  See 
Netherlands;  United  Provinces  ;  Zea- 
land. 

Holy  League,  how  maintained,  and  its 
objects,  i.  6  ;  its  growth,  46 ;  called 
"Madame  League"  by  the  Parisians, 
53,  165 ;  Henry  of  Guise  chief  of,  57  ; 
the  treaty  on  which  it  was  based  con- 
cluded at  Joinville,  142 ;  the  parties 
to  it,  and  its  objects,  143,  144;  its 
progress,  147,  148;  a  picture  of  Euro- 
pean peoples  and  rulers  at  its  advent, 
148,  149;  issues  a  manifesto,  l.'iO,  151 ; 
Henry  of  Navarre's  reply  to,  152-151 ; 
demands  of  Henry  IIL  a  decree  of 
Protestant  extirpation,  155 ;  united 
with  Spain  and  the  pope  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Elizabeth,  163,  391 ; 
gains  the  adhesion  of  Henry  III., 
164, 165;  makes  a  play  tiling  of  him,  iii. 
166;  schemes  to  i)lace  James  I.  u]K)n 
the  throne  of  Englainl  172;  by  the 
pope's  bull,  Philijj  II.  is  made  its 
head  and  Parma  its  chief  commander, 
240 ;  doing  its  work  in  France,  267- 
279 ;  its  first  victims  for  "the  crime  of 
Protestantism,"  279;  more  papist  than 
Pope  Sixtiis  v.,  iv.  6,  25 ;  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  France,  6 ;  defeat  of  its 
forces  at  Ivry,  11-20 ;  its  deputation 
in  conference  with  Henry  IV.,  31-34, 
243-248 ;  triumphant  in  Paris,  54,  55, 
60,  106-109 ;  its  army  flgliting  Henry 
IV.  in  Picardy,  123-130 ;  and  at  Rouen, 
132,  133  ;  burned  in  efhgy,  255  ;  out- 
generaled by  Henry,  258,  259  ;  depar- 
ture of  its  garrison  from  Paris,  260, 
261 ;  its  costliness  and  uselessness  to 
Philip  II.,  31.'),  31.5-316  noto,  334,  347, 
348  ;  dead  and  buried,  462,  463;  liow  its 
8wee]iings  fought  the  Turks  in  Hun- 
gary, V.  225,  226.  See  Itonian  Catholics. 

Hoofd,  Pieter  Corneliszoon,  his  great 
history  of  the  war  for  independence, 
vi.  400. 

Hoogstraaten,  seized  and  fortified  by 
Spanish  mutineers,  v.  276.  277,  280; 
their  reception  of  Maurice  there  and 
delivery  of  the  town  to  him,  313,  314. 

Houtniann,  Frederick,  governor  of  Am- 
boina,  vi.  217. 

Houtniann  brotliers,  pioneer  Dutcli  navi- 
gators, V.  120. 

Houwaerts,  John  Baptist,  his  pageant 
and  vision  in  honor  of  Archduke  Er- 
nest, iv.  30'.l-314. 

Howard,  Lord  I'hoinas,  kniglited  by  Ad- 
miral Howard  for  gallantry  in  the 
attack  upon  the  Armada,  iii.  343. 

Howard  of  Eftingham.  Lord  Adnnral 
(Cliarles,  Lord),  suggests  tlie  necessity 
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of  England's  naval  preparation  against 
Spain,  ii.  477 ;  a  representative  Eng- 
lishman of  his  time,  iii.  249;  the 
States-General  offers  contingent  to 
serve  under  him,  296;  a  trinity  he 
distrusted,  299;  his  preparations  to 
meet  the  Armada,  301-303,  308,  309; 
his  complaints  of  Elizabeth,  303 ;  and 
his  advice  to  her,  311 ;  the  fight  with 
the  Armada,  332,  333,  339-372;  an 
ideal  man  for  England's  great  crisis, 
391 ;  his  grief  at  England's  neglect  of 
herfsailors,  395,  396 ;  heads  a  new  ex- 
pedition against  Spain,  iv.  432;  result 
of  his  overcautiousness,  437,  438. 

Huguenots,  the,  an  old  leader  of,  de- 
nounces the  religious  indifference  of 
Germany,  i.  45,  46;  hated  by  Henry 
III.,  49;  in  battle  under  their  chief- 
tain, Henry  of  Navarre,  64;  enjoy  a 
peace  of  eight  years,  67  :  edict  of  Ne- 
mours promulgated  against  iliem,  164, 
165 ;  fighting  at  Ivry,  iv.  17 ;  hang 
their  heads  in  despair,  259,  267,  268  ; 
their  leaders  persecuted  by  Henry 
IV.,  V.  144-146;  their  nmubers, 
strength,  and  influence  in  France,  vi. 
154,  155,  157,158;  efforts  of  Henry  IV. 
to  set  them  against  each  other,  158, 
159.    See  Heretics ;  Protestantism. 

Hulst,  how  Maurice  stopped  rol)bery  at 
the  siege  of,  iv.  74 ;  its  capture  l)y 
Maurice,  92,  93;  its  subsequent  capit- 
ulation to  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
alleged  slaughter  on  the  occasion,  444- 
447. 

Human  fat,  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
Dutch  surgeons,  v.  246. 

Hungary,  the  Germans  fighting  the 
Turks  in,  v.  225,  226,  282. 

Hunsdon,Lord  Henry, opposes  theclaims 
of  Dutch  envoys,  ii.  477  ;  appointed  to 
the  protection  of  Elizaiietli's  person 
in  case  of  Spanisli  invasion,  iii.  304 ; 
tlie  mythical  charactir  ot  his  army, 
384  ;  his  authority  excites  Leicester's 
jealousy,  390,391. 

H\iy,  its  capture  by  Heraugiere  and  re- 
capture by  La  Motte,  iv.  352. 


vices,  and  his  acquiescence  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  vi.  128,  129;  an  in- 
stance of  his  docility,  260. 

Imbec,  Count,  killed  by  his  captor,  v. 
267. 

Imbize,  John  van,  governor  of  Dender- 
monde,  beheaded  at  Ghent,  i.  27 ;  ii. 
417. 

Inciia,  and  the  Dutch  navigators,  v.  89- 
92,  284;  vi.  84;  Spain  lays  claim  to  ex- 
clusive possession  of  tlie  E:\sl  Indies, 
v.  425 ;  vi.  161,  162,  236,  263,  264,  266; 
efforts  of  Spain  to  deprive  the  Neth- 
erlands of  tlieir  trade  with,  162,  164, 
235 ;  conferences  with  the  Spanish 
peace  commissioners  in  reference  to, 
241-251;  and  their  results,  335,  336, 
341-344;  exploits  of  Admiral  Matelieff 
in  tlie  Indian  seas,  210-219.  See 
Dutch  East  India  Company. 

Infanta,  daughter  of  Pliilip  III.,  mar- 
riage projects  regarding,  vi.  35,  38,  39, 
163. 

Infanta  of  Spain,  daughter  of  Philip  II. 
See  Clara  Isabella. 

Iniquez,  Philip  II.  sends  him  a  message 
regarding  the  Guises,  i.  146. 

Innocent  IX.,  Pope,  his  death  by  poison, 
iv.  19ii. 

Inquisition,  its  power  checked  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  i.  12 ; 
iii.  494,  495 ;  established  in  France  by 
the  Holy  League,  268,  279 ;  Philip  de- 
sires to  establish  its  supremacy,  iv. 
100,  109, 185  ;  paramount  in  Spain,  v. 
75-77,  84  ;  vi.  99 ;  driven  at  last  from 
the  Netherlands,  349. 

Ireland,  its  attitude  to  England  and 
Spain  in  time  of  Elizabetli,  i.  37,  382, 
444 ;  iii.  116, 172,  325;  its  contemplated 
invasion  by  Pliilip  II.,  ii.  439;  Eliza- 
beth contemplated  making  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley  viceroy  of,  442 ;  its 
threatened  invasions  by  Spain,  iii. 
325,  494  ;  iv.  475,  476 ;  the  invasion  of, 
and  its  result,  v.  270,  271;  always  re- 
bellious, 326,  327  :  vi.  112,  164. 

Irish  kernes  in  Holland,  their  costume 
and  characteristics,  ii.  261,  202,  415, 
416,  421,  428,  434. 

Ivry,  the  battle  of,  iv.  11-20. 


Idiaquez,  Don  Juan  de,  Spanish  secre- 
tary of  state,  confident  of  Parma's 
success,  i.  330;  urges  him  to  hasten 
his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  iii.  123;  in  Philip  II. 's  niid- 
nitrlit  council,  313  ;  writing  his  letters, 
313,  314;  communicating  to  him  the 
fate  of  his  Armada,  410  ;  the  recipient 
of  Moico's  calumnies  ii^'ainst  I'arma, 
iv.  37  ;  lirescnt  at  the  final  ailiiiiiiistr:i- 
tion  of  txtrenie  unction  to  I'liilip  II., 
v.  42  ;  need  of  Philip  III.  for  his  scr- 


Jacobzoon,  Jacob  ("Kopjien  Loppen," 
"Runaway  Jacol)  "),  Adminil,  his 
cowardice  and  its  conseiinences,  i. 
204;  his  mismanasiement  of  Giani- 
lielli's  fire-ships.  •241;  his  failure  to 
report  their  :^nccess,  and  the  irrepa- 
rahle  results  of  his  neglect,  246-248, 
2r)0;  at  tlir  attack  upon  the  Kowcn- 
styn,  2t'i! :  liis  lilunders  expiated  by  a 
soMiers  death,  279. 
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James,  Captain  Thomas,  fljrhtiiiK  at,  ami 
letters  to  Walsiiigham  about,  the  at- 
tack upon  the  Kowenstyu,  i.  203,  rutte, 
284,  note,  2G8  and  twte,  279  and  note. 

Jamesl.  of  England  and  VI.  of  .St-otland, 
a  presumed  tool  in  Spanish  hands,  iii. 
44,  117,  172,  300;  suspected  by  the 
Spanish  party  in  Paris,  285 ;  a  con- 
flrnied  heretic,  325;  iv.  2;  ground  of 
Philip's  hope  of  help  from  him  in  his 
invasion  of  Ireland,  475,  476;  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  tlirone,  and 
the  irniption  thereon  of  his  country- 
men into  England,  v.  325,  326 ;  his 
reckless  prodigality,  327, 328 ;  expeiisi  a 
of  his  household,  329;  his  religious  in- 
tolerance, love  of  prerogative,  pedan- 
try, etc.,  329-331 ;  his  effective  prime 
minister,  331-335 ;  his  reply  to  the 
complimentary  harangue  of  the  Dutch 
envoy,  338,  339  ;  in  awe  of  his  queen, 
350;  prejudiced  against  Henry  IV.  for 
joking  about  him,  350  ;  his  prohibitiun 
of  mourning  for  Elizabeth,  353;  his 
conferences  with  and  hospitalities  to 
the  Krench  embassy,  354-362,  370-374  ; 
eifect  of  De  Rosny's  eloquence  upon 
him,  374-378 ;  his  anti-Spanish,  anti- 
Austrian  arrangements  with  France 
and  almost  contemporaneous  treaty 
with  Spain,  424,  425,  460;  allows  the 
Dutch  envoy  the  title  of  ambassador, 
and  silencesSpanishobjection  thereto, 
427,  428,  429;  liis  colloquy  with  and 
efforts  to  rcasstn'e  the  Dutch  ambassa- 
dor, 429-430,  note;  triumph  of  the 
Spanish  policy  in  his  councils,  435;  vi. 
237,  258,  259;  effect  of  tlie  Gunpowder 
Plot  upon  his  marriage  schemes  and 
plottings  with  Spain,  5,  33-38;  his 
antagonism  to  the  Netherlanders,  32, 
33,  270;  and  his  designs  upon  their 
country,  163.  MM;  semis  special  em- 
bassy to  them,  174 ;  Maurice  tells  some 
unpalatalile  trutlis  regarding  him,  206, 
304-3tM);  his  religious  counsels  to  the 
states,  ■^:^■2,  353.     See  also  Scotland. 

.lanscns,  Zacharias.  inventor  of  the  tele- 
scope and  microscope,  vi.  102,  403. 

Janszoon,  Henry  ("Long  Harry  ").  Cap- 
tain, at  the  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Gibraltar,  vi.  81;  killed,  93. 

.lava,  Spanish  expedition  against,  v.  285. 

Jeannin,  Pierre,  president  of  the  Bur- 
gundy Parliament,  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Pliilip  IT.  by  Mayenne,  iv.  110  ;  as 
a  chief  of  the  Holy  League  confers  with 
the  I'olitieal  leaders  regarding  tile 
reeonriliation  of  Henry  IV.,  244;  on 
a  mis';!.]!!  from  lleniy  to  the  st:',tes, 
vi.  117;  liis  character  aiul  antendeiits, 
and  tlie  occasion  of  his  taking  service 
under  Henrv,  149-151,  \.u ,  207  :  his 
:iddress  to  the  states,  167  169;  «liicli 
is  answered  by  Maurice,  314.  315;  on 


the  determination  of  the  states  to  be 
their  own  masters,  190  ;  his  advice  Ut 
them,  197,  199,  2:;4,  2.50;  his  sinister 
purposes,  248,  2.50,  270 ;  makes  a  trip 
to  Paris,  2&5 ;  returns  to  The  Hague, 
262  ;  catechized  by  Bameveldt,  268  ; 
proi)Oses  a  compromise  in  the  peace 
negotiations,  264,  272,  298,  331 ;  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiations  a  result  he 
was  prepared  for,  268 ;  his  relations 
and  conferences  with  Matn-ice,  279, 
28;{,  287,  288,  298;  and  with  Bame- 
veldt, 289;  Richardot's  secret  instruc- 
tions regarding  him,  299,  30O;  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  truce,  306- 
312,  327-3:W;  his  estimate  of  Bame- 
veldt and  Maurice,  318,  319;  charges 
made  against  him  to  Henry  IV.  by 
Lambert,  the  secret  agent  of  Maurice, 
320 ;  which  he  refutes,  322,  note ; 
Ileni-y's  instructions  to  him,  322 ; 
tricks  in-esident  Richardot,  336,  337  ; 
a  clause  of  the  treaty  which  he  ap- 
proved, 343 ;  his  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  Catholics,  347-350  ;  his  warning  to 
Maurice,  370. 

Jesuits,  reinstated  in  Antwerp,  after  its 
capture,  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  i.  327  ; 
work  proposed  for  them  in  the  prov- 
inces, iii.  472,  473 ;  their  last  and 
worst  murder  in  the  Netherlands,  iv. 
506-509  ;  King  James's  horror  of  them, 
v.  424;  vi.  5,  32,  33;  their  reappear- 
ance and  doings  in  France,  v.  426 ; 
animosity  against  them  in  Venice,  vi. 
4,  31. 

John  of  Cleves  and  Juliets,  his  death, 
vi.  358.     See  Cleves. 

John  of  Nassau,  his  frantic  denuncia- 
tion of  Germany's  indifference  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  i.  44  ;  sole  survivor 
of  the  five  Nassau  tirothers,  ii.  43  ; 
his  far-seeing  appreciation  of  common 
schools,  iv.  98,  note ;  his  prophetic 
warnings,  465;  still  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  religious  reformation  in  Ger- 
many, V.  164 ;  his  death  and  eminent 
services,  vi.  28,  29. 

John  of  Nassau,  the  young  count,  finds 
a  secret  state  paper  of  Richanlot's,  vi. 
299. 

Johore,  Sult.an  of,  faithful  to  and  co- 
operating with  his  Dutch  allies,  vi. 
210 ;  how  his  troops  distinguished 
themselves,  211,  212  ;  panic-stricken  on 
tile  departure  of  his  protectors,  218, 
219. 

Joinville.  Prince  of,  becomes  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  the  successor  to  Le  Balafre, 
iii.  440;  suggested  as  a  husicuul  for 
the  Infanta,  iv.  109.  192,  l!";"),  244; 
leads  the  vanguard  at  Kouen.  122;  his 
escape  from  Castle  Toms,  191;  the 
Leaguers  are  ordered  liy  Philip  to 
elect  him  and   the  Infanta  King  and 
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Queen  of  France,  248;  makes  terms 
witli  Henry  1\'.,  206;  his  service  to 
Henry  at  Marseilles,  410. 

Joinville,  treaty  of,  the  piU'ties  to,  and  its 
objects,  i.  142,  14;i.     Se-'  Holy  League. 

Jongeuia,  a  Fiioian  councilor,  Nether- 
land  envoy  to  Enicland,  i.  392. 

Jonghe,  Matelieff  de,  Uiitch  admiral, 
directs  the  operations  of  the  East 
India  Company,  v.  455 ;  his  attack 
upon  Malacca,  vi.  210-214  ;  his  defeat 
of  a  Spanish  fleet  under  De  Castro, 
214-216  :  his  recovery  of  Ternate,  217  ; 
eludes  a  Portuguese  squadron,  218; 
his  reception  on  his  return  home,  219. 

Joyeuse,  Due  de,  brings  news  to  the 
French  court  that  (he  Duke  of  Savoy 
was  to  esjjouse  the  Infanta,  i.  70 ;  re- 
turns from  CliambiJry  with  hroken 
wrist,  but  witliout  the  duke,  47,  87 ; 
slain  at  Ooutras,  iii.  1G5. 

Julius  Cresar's  bridge  over  the  Uliine 
compared  with  Parma's  bridge  over 
the  Schelde,  i.  228. 

Junius,  Leicester's  secretary,  ii.  390  ;  iii. 
53 ;  imprisoned  by  the  Xetherlanders, 
96. 

Justinus  de  Nassau,  natural  son  of 
William  the  Silent,  appointed  admiral 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  i.  189;  his 
narrow  escape  from  Bois-le-Duc,  222  ; 
retrieves  his  reputation  at  Liefkens- 
hoek,  235;  at  the  attack  upon  the 
Kowenstyn,  201,  202,  264;  another 
narrow  escape,  279 ;  the  naval  officers 
of  Zealand  notify  him  of  tlieir  inability 
to  relieve  Antwerp,  291;  criticized  by 
lUiger  Williams,  iii.  60,  07  ;  aids  Leices- 
ter in  the  defense  of  Slnis,  74-77 ;  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  the  Zealand  C(;n- 
tin-'i  nt  of  tlie  Netherland  fleet,  297  ; 
Seymour's  estimate  of  him,  401 ;  joins 
Barneveldt  in  missions  to  France  and 
England,  v.  1 ;  narrative  of  their  mis- 
sion to  France,  4-14  ;  of  their  mission 
to  England,  15-28;  accepts  the  ser- 
vices of  mutinous  Spanisli  veterans, 
vi.  15. 


Kaarden,  Paul  van,  Dutch  navigator, 
vi.  219. 

Kabbeljaw,  Captain,  killed  in  saving 
the  life  of  Archduke  Albert,  v.  204. 

Kalloo,  headquarters  of  Parma  in  his 
O])erations  against  Antwerp,  change 
elfecteil  at,  i.  197-199,  2(iC;  at  the 
oi)enini.'  of  tlie  Saftingen  sluice,  203. 

Kandy,  King  of,  enteis  into  trade  rela- 
tions witli  the  Dutch,  v.  287 ;  murder 
of  Weerdt  through  Ids  treachery,  455. 

Kant,  .)ohr.,  Dutch  vice-admiral,  makes 
havoc  u  ilh  ><panish  galluys,  v.  290-298. 

Kant,  Ueinier,  successor  of  Paul  Buys 
aa  advocate  of  Holland,  i.  264. 


Kemp,  Jacob,  one  of  Maurice's  engineers, 
iv.  150. 

Khevenhiiller,  Count,  confession  of  the 
Spanish  queen  to,  vi.  137,  twte. 

Killigrew,  Sir  Henry,  Leicester's  "little 
Hal,"  one  of  the  English  members  of 
the  states'  council,  ii.  44,  45,  103,  104, 
329 ;  iii.  148,  265. 

Kinsale,  Ireland,  landing  and  defeat  of 
Spanish  troops  at,  v.  271. 

Kinski,  Count,  mortally  wounded  in  a 
skirmish  on  the  Lippe,  iv.  378. 

Klaaszoon  (or  Nicholson),  Regnier,  'Vice- 
Admiral,  sails  with  Haultain  for  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  vi.  23;  his  resolute 
battle  with  the  Spaniards  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice,  24-26. 

Kleerhagen,  Captain,  his  night  entry 
into  Bois-le-Duc,  i.  219;  suspected  ot 
leading  his  troops  iuto  an  aiubush, 
221 ;  his  narrow  escape,  222,  223. 

Kloet,  Hermann,  with  Sehenck  at  the 
capture  of  Werl  from  the  Spaniards, 
iL  223,  224;  commander  at  Neuss, 
246 ;  scorns  Parma's  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, 247 ;  how  his  reported  slumber 
was  used  to  excuse  a  breach  of  truce, 
247,  248,  250;  his  bravery  and  his 
wounds,  249 ;  false  and  true  account 
of  his  murder  by  the  Spaniards,  250- 
252. 

Knodsenburg,  victory  of  JIaurice  at,  iv. 
89,90;  Nimwegen  protected  by  fort 
of,  94. 

Knowles,  Captain,  knighted  on  the  field 
at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  iii.  421,  422. 

Koeboekum,  Captain,  put  to  death  for 
surrender  of  Grave,  ii.  245. 

Kovesd,  battle  between  the  Tiu-ks  and 
Germans  at,  and  its  singular  sequel, 
iv.  467,  468. 

Kowenstyn  and  Blauw-garen  dikes,  how 
William  the  Silent  proposed  to  deal 
witli  them  in  defense  of  Antwerp,  i. 
178,  179 ;  William's  plans  regarding 
them  disregarded  by  the  Antwerpers, 
190-192 ;  the  Antwerpers  decide  to 
pierce  the  Kowenstyn  when  it  is  too 
late,  202  ;  the  Spaniards  take  it  ami 
erect  forts  thereon,  202,  203 ;  Its  great 
importance  generally  recognized,  257  ; 
how  it  was  fortified  by  Parma,  257- 
259;  first  efforts  of  the  patriots  to  re- 
gain it,  259-261 ;  the  patriots'  la.st,  de- 
termined attack  upon  it,  201-281;  ef- 
fective i-esistance  of  Antwerii  ceases 
upon  failure  to  capture  it,  284,  288. 

Kowenstyn,  Seigneur  de,  why  he  went 
over  to  the  Spaniards,  i.  202,  203. 


La Bi lurlotte,  Ci ilonel ,  w i th  the admi ral of 
Aragon  in  his  campaign  in  the  duch- 
ies,  V.   132 ;    with   Archduke  Albert, 
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makes  his  escape  at  Nlcnport,  204;  re- 
inforces Nieuport,  wliere  he  is  slain, 
214. 

La  Fere,  town  of,  held  in  pledge  by 
PurniH,  iv.  122,  411;  Henry  IV.  lays 
siege  to,  441 ;  and  captures,  443. 

La  Fertc^,  town  of,  Iv'etherland  troops 
quartered  at,  iv.  ^52  ;  besieged  and 
relieved,  301. 

Lafrny,  its  possession  l)y  Ueni-y  IV.  gives 
him  control  of  Paris,  iv.  4t),  47  ;  cap- 
tured.by  Parma,  and  itsgarrison  butch- 
ereil,  .'iO-.ia  ;  retaken  by  Henry  IV.,  t;i. 

Lamballe,  Brittany,  fatal  accident  to 
La  None  at,  iv.  104. 

Lauiiiert  lleiurichzoon.  See  Heinrich- 
zoon. 

La  Motte,  Valentin  Pardien  de.  Count 
of  Everbec(i,  his  capture  of  Ostend  for 
Pamia  turned  into  absolute  defeat,  i. 
233,234;  his  fort  on  the  Kowenstyn, 
25H  ;  given  his  cue  in  his  conference 
with  Elizal)eth's  representative,  ii. 
16G  ;  Sydney's  failure  to  surprise  him 
at  Gravelines,  258 ;  his  ojierations  un- 
der Parma  at  Sluis,  iii.  03  ;  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  save  a  ship  of  the  Ar- 
mada, 3f)5  ;  his  command  at  the  relief 
of  Paris,  iv.  43,  fiO ;  caricatured  by 
Count  Charles  Mansfeld,  231 ;  im- 
plicated in  a  iioison  plot,  327,  328; 
recaptures  Huy,  352 ;  occasion  of  his 
death,  303  ;  his  career,  character,  and 
brutalities,  303-3().5. 

Lanfraiichi,  a  merchant  of  Antwerp,  on 
the  effect  of  Spanish  domination,  iii. 
202,  203. 

La  None,  the  "  Iron-anrnd,"  French 
Hus.''uenot,  denounces  the  religious 
apathy  of  Germany,  i.  45;  terms  of 
his  release  from  captivity,  290 ;  his 
vimvs  on  Parma's  siege  of  Antwerp, 
290,  201;  his  estimate  of  .Sainte-Alde- 
gonde,  3.54  ;  urges  Henry  IV.  to  ad- 
vance upon  Paris,  iv.  21;  harangues  the 
starving  Parisians,  34 ;  wounded  in  a 
niglit  attack  on  Paris,  50 ;  his  work 
while  in  captivity,  and  the  occasion  of 
his  death,  104  ;  release  of  his  si  <n  from 
prison,  104,  105.     See  Teligny. 

Lanuza,  .J<jhn  of,  chief  justice  of  Aragon, 
jMit  to  deatli  by  Philip  II.  for  defend- 
ing the  law  of  liis  country,  v.  73. 

Lanzaveccliia,  Kdward,  governor  of 
Breda  and  Girtruydenlierg,  iii.  453; 
off  the  trail,  459;  compelled  to  resign 
tlie  governorship  of  Gertruydenberg, 
463. 

Larclier,  Paris  magistrate,  executed  by 
the  Sixteen,  iv.  108. 

Laviirdiii,  French  general,  with  Henry 
IV.  at  Aumale,  iv.  1'24 ;  wliere  he  is 
Wounded  while  rtscuiiig  him,  125. 

La  Varnine.     See  Fotiquct. 

League.     See  Holy  League. 


Ix>fflngen,  Maurice  hiiiMs  bridge  at,  to 
reach  Nieuport,  v.  107;  panic  and 
rout  of  the  JJutch  at,  175-181;  Dutch 
and  Spanish  accounts  of  the  affair, 
180-181,  note. 

I/Cicester,  Karl  of,  Robert  Dudley  ("the 
Gipsy"),  convinced  of  Saitite-AWe- 
gonde's  anti-Knglish  attitude,  i.  ;J32, 
333,344,  350;  acknowledges  his  mis- 
jtidgment  of  Sainte-Alilegonde  and 
eulogizes  him  to  tlie  queen,  3.50,  351 ; 
he  sees  in  Henry  III.'s  refusal  to  aid 
the  Netherlands  a  ducnce  for  his  own 
advancement,  362  ;  his  encouriigement 
to  the  Dutch  envoys,  367,  868;  his 
characterizations  of  two  of  the  depu- 
ties, 389,  392  ;  his  leadership  desired 
by  the  provinces,  419  ;  Elizabeth's  re- 
gard for  him,  424,  425 ;  his  su.'^pici(jn 
of  Maurice  of  Na;s.sau  as  stadholder  of 
Holland  and  Zeab.nd,  420 ;  Prince 
Maurice's  tender  of  .service  to  him, 
427,428;  the  delay  in  his  formal  ap- 
jjointi-.ient  causes  great  confusion  and 
anarchy  in  the  provinces,  430 ;  receives 
the  appointment  he  coveted,  432;  his 
position  environed  with  (ilfficulties, 
niaiidy  througli  Elizabeth's  captious- 
ness,  432,  433 ;  his  financial  s<iual)b!e3 
with  Elizabeth,  433-430  ;  gives  thaidis 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  aid  him, 
439,  440;  Sydney  appointed  to  posi- 
tion under  him,  452. 

Reaches  Flushing,  ii.  2  ;  his  romantic 
career,  2,  3,  4 ;  an  account  of  bis  im- 
mediate ancestor.s,  3  ;  the  recipient  <if 
Elizabeth's  bounty,  3 ;  tlie  monstrous 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  imjiuted  to 
him  by  Rol)ert  Parsons,  "  that  green- 
coated  Jesuit,"  4-7;  his  hatred  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  he  lielieved  ca- 
lumniatedhim,  7;  Elizabeth's  affection 
for  him,  7,  8;  why  called  "the Gipsy," 
8;  the  magnificence  of  hisattire,  8,  9; 
his  triumphal  progress  through  Hol- 
land, 9-11 ;  his  indiscretion  of  speech 
which  caused  a  slmdder,  11,  12;  sur- 
rounded by  spits  and  lilieleis,  12,  13; 
vehement  in  his  advocacy  of  the  .Neth- 
erland  alliance,  22,  note,  20 ;  on  the 
naval  strength  of  the  Netlicrlamlers, 
and  their  enthusiasm  fm-  Elizal/efh, 
28,  .30,  32;  on  Drakes  expedition  ami 
Philii>'s  dread  of  it,  30:  tin  latuve  of 
his  autluirity  in  the  Netherbiiids,  and 
Elizabeth's  instructions  re'.'anling  it, 
3-.; -34,  43,  44;  advised  by  the  N'clher- 
land  eiivoy.s,  34,  35  ;  the  character  and 
condition  of  his  troojis,  35-37:  on 
which  he  spends  his  own  substance, 
30,  37,  as,  03,  113,  201  and  note  ;  de- 
nounces Villiers,  40;  his  regard  for 
and  defense  of  ilobenlu,  40,  41;  on 
Maurice  of  Nassau's  character  and  in- 
clinations, 42  ;  a  description  of  some 
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of  the  notabilities  who  snrrounded 
liini,  43-40;  his  estimate  of  Davison, 
45,  46;  iiis  conference  with  the  states' 
depnties  and  accei)tance  of  the  gov- 
ernorship, 47-.'i;i ;  jiDwers  conferred  on 
him,  M,  54 ;  liow  liis  act  of  disol)e- 
dience  was  coinniniiii-attd  to  Eliza- 
beth, 56-58;  his  installation,  and  its 
attendant  ceienionies,  59,  CO;  first  in- 
dications of  Eli/.alieth's  displeasure, 
and  his  mistaken  course  in  allaying 
her  anger,  60-67  ;  ell'orts  of  his  friends 
in  his  behalf,  67-69,  74-80,  115,  116  ; 
Elizabeth  sends  special  coniniissloner 
to  effect  his  humiliation,  69,  81,  82  ; 
and  her  wrathful  messages  to  and 
against  him,  69-73 ;  his  brother's  warn- 
ing, 85,  86;  surrounded  by  "false 
boys,"  86;  Shirley's  defense  of  him  to 
Elizabeth,  87-91 ;  his  good  work  in 
the  provinces  neutralized  by  his 
threatened  disgrace,  93,  94  ;  his  igno- 
ble treatment  of  Davison  on  the  first 
news  of  Elizabeth's  anger  toward  him, 
95-99  ;  reprimanded  by  Heneage  be- 
fore the  council,  99,  luO.  103,  104  ;  his 
justificatory  letter  to  Burghley,  100- 
1(j2;  mitigates  the  mischief  of  Eliza- 
beth's letter  to  the  states,  104 ;  on  the 
consequences  of  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  provinces,  107  ;  his  suspicion  of  the 
"false  boys,"  and  even  of  Elizabeth, 
107,  108;  his  earnestness  in  bis  worlj, 
110;  his  disgrace  unmerited  and  ill 
timed,  110,  111;  effect  of  Elizabeth's 
censures  based  on  rumors  regarding 
him,  111-114  ;  Elizabeth's  treatment  of 
his  agent,  114,  115 ;  and  her  final  con- 
sent that  he  siiould  be  continued  in  the 
governorship,  116 ;  magical  effect  of 
his  letter  to  Elizabeth,  117,  118  ;  his 
friends'  congratulations  on  his  restora- 
tion to  favor,  117,  note,  118,  119,  120; 
Elizabeth's  caressing  but  argumenta- 
tive reply  to  his  lettei-,  120,  121 ;  his 
complaints  of  tlie  effects  produced  by 
Elizabeth's  former  conduct,  123-128; 
ordered  by  Elizabeth  to  resign  the 
post  of  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
138,  140;  his  propitiatory  letters  to 
Elizabeth,  141-145;  tone  of  his  letters 
to  his  friends,  140-148  ;  receives  an<l 
answers  tlie  gracious  letters  of  Eliza- 
beth, 148-150,  152,  153 ;  owing  to  the 
discredit  cast  upon  liim  by  Elizabeth, 
his  usefulne.jS  in  tlie  atfairsof  thestates 
is  destroyed,  154,  155;  his  manful  and 
symjjathetic  demand  for  aid  for  his 
troops,  158  ;  EIizal)eth's  pique  against 
him  made  use  of  by  Spanish  partizans, 
164;  the  conclusions  that  Parmn  drew 
from  Leicester's  troubles,  174, 182, 190 ; 
effects  of  home  intrigues  upon  his 
chances  of  success,  183.  1S4,  199,  200 ; 
his  acknowledgment  of  a  gift  of  plums 


from  Grafigni,  201 ;  the  generous  sal- 
ary voted  him  by  the  States-General, 
202,  note;  his  desire  for  peace  and 
the  way  he  would  have  won  it,  204- 
206  ;  imi)lores  Elizabeth  to  aid  'I'ruch- 
ses,  217,  316;  his  estimate  of  him,  218 
and  note  ;  commends  Schenck,  225  ; 
elated  at  his  transient  success  at 
Grave,  231,  232;  his  triumphal  feast 
at  Utrecht,  232-235 ;  his  rage  at  tlie 
surrender  of  Grave,  239  ;  his  bad  gen- 
eralship, 242 ;  takes  vengeance  upon 
those  who  surrendered  Grave,  242- 
245 ;  causes  of  his  failure  to  protect 
Neuss  from  the  Spaniards,  254,  255; 
accuses  Treasurer  Norris  of  jiecuhi- 
tion,  262 ;  takes  the  field  in  person 
and  reduces  Doesburg,  263-2G9 ;  bis 
generosity  to  Pelhani,  264,  note ;  lavs 
siege  to  Zutphen,  269-291 ;  at  the  ba't- 
tle  of  Warnsfeld,  273-283;  his  grief 
over  the  loss  of  Sydney,  281,  285 ;  effect 
of  Elizaljeth's  conduct  on  his  position, 
296-300 ;  his  quarrels  with  the  states, 
30;^-310,  321-323 ;  his  three  counselors, 
their  cliaracters  and  antecedents,  301- 
303  ;  his  changed  attitude  to  Paul 
Buys  and  his  threats  and  charges 
against  him,  311-319;  throws  him  into 
prison,  320,  321 ;  his  persecution  of 
papists,  322,  323  ;  his  bickerings  with 
and  accusations  against  the  Is'orrises, 
324-327  ;  good  and  bad  points  in  liis 
character,  327,  328  ;  urges  Elizalietli  to 
accept  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 328,  329,  330,  331 ;  Tliomas 
Wilkes  and  Bartholomew  Clerk  se- 
lected by  Elizabeth  as  his  counselors, 
328-330;  receives  good  counsel  from 
Elizabeth,  331,  332  ;  his  annoyance  at 
the  quan-el  between  Hohenlo  and  Sir 
Edward  Norris,  339-341  ;  anxious  for 
the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  349, 
460 ;  decides  to  visit  England  and 
makes  preparations  for  his  departure, 
350-356;  a  "singular  jewel"  given 
him  as  a  parting  present,  356,  note  ; 
the  cause  and  consequences  of  his 
return  to  England,  357,  358.  390.  392  ; 
iii.  2  ;  his  party  in  the  Netherlands 
proclaim  extreme  democratic  piinci- 
ples,  ii.  303-366;  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Utrecht  by  his  partizans, 
366,  307 ;  Proninok's  influence  over 
him,  308,  note;  iii.  21-24;  his  party's 
idea  of  religious  lilierty,  ii.  308  ;  iii. 
13;  his  own  notions  tliereof,  ii.  ;!71, 
372;  mortgaged  his  property  to  raise 
nmney  for  the  Netlierlands,  393;  his 
lack  of  the  art  of  making  friends  and 
his  capacity  for  hatred,  394-390,  and 
note  on  394;  his  mainstays  duiing  his 
al)sence,  390,  397  ;  his  secretary's  gos- 
sip, and  its  mischievous  effects,  399- 
402 ;   ills  sliare  in  the  Hohenlo  and 
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Norris  squabble  and  his  increased  ani- 
mosity tnwunl  the  Noirises,  40:i-410 ; 
liis  own  account  of  tlie  affaii'.  400  anil 
nole,iU);  liis  ill-jndj;ed  appoiiitniciit 
of  a  papist  ttovi.  rnor  for  Deventcr,  and 
its  constMint'iices,  415— 444  ;  liis  unpro- 
vokml  viiulictivcness  toward  Willtes, 
4r)4,  4r)r);  iii.  50,  iwte,  84;  liis  arrival 
in  Knulaiul  and  reception  l)y  Kli/.abcth, 
ii.  4'iH;  receives  an  accusatory  letter 
from  the  States-General,  47H-484  ;  his 
failure  to  loosen  Elizabeth's  purse- 
8trin;,'s,  4H7-489  and  note.'/ ;  her  anxiety 
for  his  healtli,  490  and  note. 

Tlie  arifuiuents  of  Wilkes  with  the 
States-Cieneral  in  his  behalf,  iii.  8-13  ; 
Iloheiilo's  charge  against  him,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  it,  2G-37  ;  his  vio- 
lent attael<s  uiion  and  anpi'y  letter  to 
Buclihnrst,  and  his  indignant  denial 
of  Hrjhenlos  charges,  38-41 ;  effect  of 
his  return  to  the  Netherlands,  48-52  ; 
his  private  letter  to  his  secretary  and 
his  letter  of  instructions  from  Eliza- 
beth intercepted  by  the  states,  52-59, 
9G,  97  and  notes :  liis  explanation  of 
his  intentions  and  complaints  relative 
to  the  intercepted  letters,  58,  note,  96, 
97,  notes;  men  and  money  carried  by 
him  to  Holland,  C9;  his  reception  at 
Flushing  and  the  refusal  of  the  States 
General  to  meet  him  at  Dort,  70,  71 ; 
his  flrc-sliip  experiment  at  Sluis,  and 
the  result  of  his  efforts  to  raise  the 
siege,  74-77,  79,  81 ;  he  defends  his 
conduct  at  Sluis,  80,  81  and  note  ;  his 
treacherous  intentions  toward  the 
Netherhmds,  98,  99  and  note  ;  his  con- 
duct to  Elizabeth  compared  with  that 
of  Buckhurst,  143, 144  ;  his  misrepre- 
sentations of  affairs  in  tlie  Nether- 
lands, 144-147 ;  tells  the  truth  at  last, 
147-150  and  note ;  suspected  of  a 
scheme  to  kidnap  Maurice  and  Barne- 
veldt,  151,  152  ;  his  plot  for  seizing  im- 
portant Dutch  cities,  152-154;  result 
of  his  attempted  seizure  of  Leyden  and 
fate  of  liis  chief  instruments,  155-lfi2  ; 
his  game  played  out,  he  is  recalled  by 
Elizabeth,  and  medals  are  struck  to 
commemorate  the  event,  1G7-170;  en- 
joys the  favor  of  Elizabeth  at  Green- 
wich, 170.  171  ;  results  of  his  adminis- 
tration, 175-180  ;  conduct  of  his  parti- 
zan  Sonoy  at  Medemblik,  184, 187,  188, 
252,  265  ;  his  a<therents  in  t!ie  Nether- 
lands vexed  at  his  resignation.  254, 
201 ;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  land  forces  of  England  to  repel 
the  anticipated  Spanish  invasion,  304  ; 
his  sanguine  assurances  to  Idizalieth, 
306.  307;  strength  of  his  army,  and 
his  relations  with  his  Lri-nernls,  3S2, 
383;  cnmpbiins  of  dctici>'nci(  s  in  the 
commissariat,   385,    380;    linds    fault 


with  Sir  John  Norris  and  Roper  Wil- 
liams, :t86,  :i87  ;  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  his  tr<iop8.  ;i88-3;t0;  jealous  of 
Lord  Hnnsdon,  390,  391 ;  he  counsels 
Ivlizabeth  on  her  military  needs  and 
as  to  putting  herself  at  the  head  of 
lier  tn  lops,  391-394  and  note ;  his  death, 
and  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  thereon, 
445;  effect  of  his  intrigues  in  the 
Netherlands  on  the  state  council,  483, 
484  ;  iv.  65,  66. 

Le  Maire,  Isaac,  in  a  plot  to  deprive  the 
Dutch  of  their  India  trade,  vi.  248, 
251. 

Le  Marchand,  a  Frenchman  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Republic,  sells  the  castle 
of  Wauw  t<i  Parma,  ii.  444. 

Lemos,  Countess  of,  mistress  of  the 
rol)es  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  vi.  119; 
mistress  of  the  queen  herself,  136. 

Lennox,  Lady,  an  alleged  victim  of 
Leicester's,  ii.  5. 

Leoninus,  Chancellor,  Dutch  envoy,  his 
interminable  oration  at  the  Fiench 
court,  i.  121;  characterized  liy  Leices- 
ter, ii.  44 ;  his  part  in  securing  Leices- 
ter's acceptance  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor-generalship, 47, 48,  52,  53  ;  nomi- 
nated a  member  of  the  council  by 
Leicester,  53  ;  moves  the  apjjointment 
of  Prince  Maurice  as  captain-general 
before  the  States-Oeneial,  iii.  48. 

Le  Petit,  an  Antwerp  historian,  sent  to 
Paris  on  a  secret  mission,  i.  287. 

Lerma,  Duchess  of,  held  in  awe  by  her 
mistress,  vi.  119,  13G. 

Lerma,  Duke  of  (formerly  Marquis  of 
Denia),  Philip  III. 's  dependence  upon, 
V.  323,  357,  451 ;  vi.  2,  346;  "hated  of 
his  own  country,"  35,  note;  his  per- 
sonal aspect,  wealth,  and  character, 
115,  117,  118 ;  origin  of  his  power  over 
Philip  III.,  116,  117;  his  nepotism, 
118 ;  proofs  of  his  unlimited  sway  in 
the  kingdom  and  entire  mastery  over 
his  king,  118-127,  132-134;  how  and 
why  he  punished  the  queen,  136,  137  ; 
oilers  a  share  of  his  {ilunderings  in 
aid  of  navalarmanients,  183;  his  credu- 
lity, 190. 

Le  Sieur,  reports  the  people  of  Antwerp 
as  favoring  an  English  alliance,  i.  94, 
note  ;  his  sneer  at  Morgan's  regiment, 
97,  182. 

Letteljaest,  fort  of,  captured  by  Maurice, 
iv.  87. 

Leyden,  the  eldest  son  of  William  of 
Orange  kidnapped  frnni  school  at,  i. 
18;  widow  of  "VVilliam  fixes  her  resi- 
dence at,  19;  she  is  brutally  denounced 
by  Dutch  j)reacber  at,  20;  Maurice  of 
Nassau  educated  at  University  of,  22; 
how  its  lieriiic  burgliers  were  re- 
warded, ii.  225;  Calvinistic  i>lot  to 
seize  the  city,  anil  its  results,  iii.  155- 
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162;  Maurice  establishes  tlie  study  of 
military  engineeiiug  at  the  University 
of,  iv.  71,  76 ;  character  of  its  siege, 
77 ;  plot  against  Frederick  Henry  of 
Nassau  in  city  of,  326  ;  leligious  con- 
troversies in,  vi.  3S9,  360;  fame  of  the 
University  of,  399. 

Leyva,  Don  Alonzo  de,  a  commander  in 
the  Spanish  Armada,  iii.  323,  329,  362. 

Leyva,  Don  Antonio  de,  his  command 
in  the  Spanish  Armada,  »ii.  338,  339, 
342. 

Leyva,  Sancho  de,  heads  a  daring  enter- 
prise against  Bergen-op-Zoom,  iii.  419, 
420. 

Libertas,  Petrus,  of  Marseilles,  his  pa- 
triotic services  in  the  surrender  of  the 
city  to  Henry  IV.,  and  his  reward,  iv. 
410. 

Liefkenshoek,  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
and  the  garrison  slaughtered,  i.  194 ; 
retaken  by  tile  Antwerpers,  235,  236. 

Ligne,  Count  de,  Prince  of  Espinoy,  his 
importance  and  insignificance,  iv.  404, 
405. 

Lillo,  fortress  of,  repulse  of  the  Spanish 
attack  upon,  i.  195-197. 

Lingen,  captured  liy  ilaurice,  iv.  522; 
surprised  and  iai)tured  by  the  Span- 
iards, V.  443;  who  garrison  it,  444. 

Linsclioteii,  John  Huygen  van,  his  In- 
dian travels,  and  their  result  upon 
foreign  trade,  v.  89-92 ;  his  convictions 
regarding  a  noitheast  passage  to 
China  and  India,  97 ;  his  expedition, 
and  it's  results,  100-106. 

Lippe  Kiver,  operations  of  Maurice  on, 
in  the  relief  of  Grol,  iv.  375-379,  521. 

Lipsius,  Justus,  bewails  Maurice's  suc- 
cesses, V.  410,  414;  his  changes  of 
creid  aud  de:,tli,  vi.  28. 

Listion,  fate  of  an  anti-Spanish  mer- 
chant of,  iii.  374,  375;  result  of  iin 
Englisli-Dutch  expedition  to,  430, 
437. 

Little  Troy,  its  construction,  v.  395,  396, 
399  ;  its  captiue  by  the  Spaniard.s,  418, 
419. 

Locliem,  its  capture  by  Spinola,  vi.  12  ; 
recaptured  by  Maurice,  16. 

Lo^ier,  Captain,  aids  in  tlie  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  galleys  at  the  Gut  of  Sluis,  v. 
306;  wounded,  308. 

Lomenie,  employed  as  special  messenger 
by  Henry  IV.,  iv.  450;  as  Henry's  en- 
voy he  confers  with  Burgidey  regard- 
ing an  alliance,  v.  450-455. 

London,  compared  with  some  Conti- 
nental cities  in  time  of  Elizabetli,  i. 
07,  353  ;  as  it  appeared  to  the  Nethc^-- 
laml  envoys,  388,  3S9  ;  doubles  its  eon- 
tini-'ent  of  ships  and  men  to  fight  the 
Armada,  iii.  308;  l.eicesfei's  coiitemjit 
for  its  soldiers,  3!S8. 

Loiiglee,  envoy  of  Henry  III.  to  Spain, 


his  belief  as  to  the  destioation  of  the 
Armada,  iii.  286. 

Loon,  Colonel  John  van,  placed  in  com- 
mand at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  v.  388; 
fatally  wotinded,  389,  395. 

Lopez,  Dr.,  his  poison  schemes  and  his 
execution,  iv.  322-324. 

Lorraine  princes,  the,  faithful  to  the 
Holy  League,  iv.  108,  122  ;  Mayenne's 
alleged  opposition  to  the  Infanta's 
marriage  into  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
206.     Sec  Guise. 

Louis  Gunther  of  Na.ssau,  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  battle-field  and  nar- 
row escape,  iv.  375-378  ;  at  the  storni- 
iiig  of  Cadiz,  432,  433,  434 ;  v.  164  ; 
knighted,  iv.  434  ;  commands  the  cav- 
alry at  Nieuport,  v.  164  ;  his  prepara- 
tions for  action,  184,  186,  187,  188;  his 
impatience,  193  ;  his  plan  of  battle,  and 
how  it  resulted,  194,  195;  liis  two 
charges,  and  their  results,  195,  196, 
199,  200  ;  the  admiral  of  Aragon  is  as- 
signed him  as  his  prisoner,  209,  210; 
his  gift  to  Maurice,  210,  211 ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Nieuport  con- 
trasted witli  that  of  Vere,  216-222; 
his  self-sacrifice  relative  to  the  re- 
lease of  his  prisoner,  275  ;  accompanies 
Maurice  again  in  his  campaign  in 
Flanders,  403  ;  his  death,  417. 

Louis  'William  (or  William  Louis)  of 
Nassau,  stadholder  of  Friesland,  re- 
ceives the  decree  of  the  estates  after 
the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  i.  16 ; 
Truchses  makes  plaint  to  him  of  the 
condition  of  Germany,  42 ;  opposes 
the  Spaniards  in  Friesland,  205;  his 
peculiar  physiognomy,  and  Leicester's 
impression  of  him,  ii.  43 ;  at  the  siege 
of  Zutphen,  271 ;  his  conduct  relative 
to  alleged  assassination  plots  against 
him,  iii.  36;  aids  ilaurice  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Dutch  army  and  makes  many 
innovations  in  militarj'  tactics,  450, 
451;  iv.  71,  96,  97;  on  the  turf-boat 
exploit  at  Bieda,  iii.  462,  note ;  at  the 
siege  of  Zutphen,  iv.  80;  his  exploit 
at  Deventer,  t-o ;  his  colloijuy  with  its 
governor,  86  ;  threatening  Groningen, 
89;  his  assassination  planned  by  Ver- 
dugo,  95  {gee  iii.  36) ;  made  governor 
of  Groningen,  96,  97;  his  admirable 
character  and  active  care  for  tlie  edu- 
cation of  liis  younger  brothers,  97, 
note  ;  v.  164  ;  at  the  siege  of  Steenwyk, 
iv.  148,  149  ;  besieging  Coevorden,  152  ; 
where  he  is  wounded,  159  and  note, 
161  ;  a  sixteenth-century  hero,  187, 
298;  his  letter  to  Maurice  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Gertruydenlicrg.  282,  noie  ;  his 
fortunate  priMautii.n  at  Coevorden, 
28s;  made  ihi(f  n.iipistrate  of  Kries- 
land,  295;  ent'^rs  Gronin^ien,  297;  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Irench  at  Dourlens, 
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3C7,  7Wte;  in  pursuit  of  Mondragon, 
380;  with  Maurice  in  liis  campaign  of 
1597,  520  ;  wouiuieil  at  Riieinberg,  521 ; 
sustains  Maurice  in  opposing  tlio  de- 
siirns  of  tlie  States-Guiieral,  v.  137, 
157,  158,  IGO ;  nial<e9  preparations  to 
invade  Flanders,  160  ;  opi)oso3  Vere's 
plan  of  campaign,  272 ;  accompanies 
Maurice  in  his  camjiaijin  against 
Grave,  273 ;  and  in  that  against  Flan- 
ders, 403;  ill  peril  at  the  siege  of 
Sluis,  and  the  fate  of  his  rescuer,  415, 
416;  reinforces  Maurice  at  Deventer, 
444  ;  part  taken  and  opinions  held  by 
him  relative  to  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  vi.  192,  199,  200,  205,  206,  207, 
208,  224.  230,  254,  267,  273,  284,  315  ; 
enioluiuents  secured  to  him  by  the 
llepulilic,  357  ;  his  fame  as  a  military 
authority,  402. 

Louisa  tie  Coligny.    See  Coligiiy. 

Loyasa,  Don  Garcia  de,  Archliishop  of 
Toledo,  his  assignment  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  Philip  II.,  v.  40;  his 
repeated  administrations  of  extreme 
unction  to  the  dying  king,  41,  42. 

Lubbertson,  Dutch  captain,  notifies  Ad- 
miral Kant  of  the  presence  of  Spinola's 
fleet,  v.  296. 

Luzon,  Alonzo  de,  Spanish  admiral,  in 
the  thickest  of  the  Armada  fight,  iii. 
363. 

Lyly,  William,  on  tlie  battle  of  Ivry,  iv. 
17,  18,  notes. 

Lyons,  Archbishop  of,  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Henry  IV.  by  the  Holy  League,  iv. 
31 ;  meets  Parma  and  Mayenne  at 
Meaux,  44  ;  confers  with  the  Politi- 
cal leaders  as  to  the  rec(jnciliation 
of  Henry  IV.,  244,  245. 

Maalzoon,  Francis,  Dutch  envoy  and 
councilor,  i.  392 ;  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  States-General  which  ob- 
tained Leicester's  acceptance  of  the 
govei'iior-generalship,  ii.  52,  53;  his 
studies  and  theories  relative  to  a 
northeast  passage  to  India,  v.  94,  95- 
100,  105. 

!Maas,  .lacob.  one  of  Parma's  peace  com- 
nii.ssioners,  iii.  1«8,  190,  207. 

MacXeil,  Shane,  heads  a  levolt  in  Ire- 
land, v.  271. 

JIadrid,  Leinia's  arbitrary  removal  of 
the  Spanish  cowrt  from,  vi.  125;  and 
its  return  to,  12<). 

Mahu,  Admiral  Jacob,  Dutcli  polar  navi- 
gator, bis  fate,  v.  1-27. 

Malaliar.  one  of  its  i)otentate8  makes  a 
lea,!.'Ue  witli  the  Dutch,  v.  455. 

ilalacca,  exploits  of  tlie  Dutcli  at,  vi. 
210.  211,  213.  214,  215.  21<;. 

Malderc,  delegate  to  tlie  peace  «oufer- 


ence  from  Zealand,  vL  230;  nettles 
Richardot  by  a  proverb,  250. 

Maldona<lo,  a  victim  of  the  tjpanish  Ar- 
mada, iii.  374. 

Malpierre,  French  envoy  in  Brussels,  on 
the  reticence  of  the  parties  to  the 
Holy  League,  i.  145. 

Mancicidor,  Don  Juan  de,  peace  com- 
missioner from  .'<pain  to  the  Nether- 
lands, vi.  223,  227,  294. 

Maniiquez,  with  Parma  in  the  defense 
cf  the  Kowenstyn,  i.  275 ;  his  legion 
mutinies  at  C'ourtray,  iv.  36. 

Mansart,  Seigneur  de.  his  patriotic  life 
and  services,  iii.  IGO. 

Mansell,  Sir  Robert,  his  attack  on  the 
Spanish  galleys,  v.  295. 

Mansfeld,  Agnes,  disastrous  love  of 
Truchses  for,  i.  41 ;  ii.  217  ;  iii.  205. 

Mansfeld,  Count  Charles,  receives  mes- 
sage from  ills  father,  Peter  Ernest,  at 
the  assault  upon  the  Kowenstyn,  i. 
271 ;  Parma  charges  him  to  heed  the 
message,  273 ;  in  pique,  resigns  his 
command  under  Pariaa,  iv.  43  ;  his 
hatred  of  Parma,  223 ;  gratifies  his 
penchant  for  caricaturing,  2;J0,  231 ; 
he  attempts  to  help  the  League,  236; 
his  aid  re(|uirod  at  Gertriiydenberg, 
275,  276,  284 ;  tyrannizes  over  his  fa- 
ther. 299;  "a  diabolical  genius,"  ac- 
cording to  Ybarra,  300;  olf  to  the 
Turkish  wars,  .365 ;  his  reception  at 
Vienna,  360;  his  death,  366. 

Mansfeld,  Count  Peter  Ernest,  the  sta- 
tion and  force  assigned  to  him  before 
Antwerp,  i.  197 ;  in  the  absence  of 
Parma,  calls  a  council  of  war  at  the 
attack  upon  tlie  Kowenstyn.  269 ;  his 
characteristic  messas^e  to  his  son,  271. 
273;  Parma  asks  Philip  to  l)estow 
honors  and  reward  upon  him.  2f<4 ;  in- 
jured by  gunpowder  exjilosion,  286; 
accompanies  Parma  into  Antwerp, 
323;  lays  siege  to  Grave,  ii.  227-230; 
captures  Gertruydenberg.  424 ;  and 
Wachtendonk,  428;  governor-general 
of  the  Xetlierlands  in  i'arma's  alisence. 
iv.  43,  152,  225;  his  animosity  to 
Parniii.  223,  229,  23U ;  his  incompe- 
tency at  Gertrtiydenbeig.  275-277, 282, 
284,  293  ;  he  gets  an  apt  reti  irt  from  a 
Dutch  tiunipeter,  277;  in  his  dotage 
and  tyrannized  over  by  bis  son,  299, 
300;  struggles  for  jilaee  under  .Arcb- 
liuke  Alliert,  ;i03  ;  supertlnous  in  the 
Xetlierlaiuls.  3ti(i.  402. 

Manslield.  Captain,  pirate,  ye-t  a  patriot. 
iv.  167;  iniiirisoiied,  175. 

Mariraiet,  Arcliduchess  of  Austria,  mar- 
ried to  the  Infante  (Philip  IIL),v.  h5; 
lier  feiir  of  lur  attendants  and  devw- 
tioii  to  her  bnsband.  vi.  119.  134,  135, 
l:i6 ;  indignities  put  upon  her,  136, 
137  ;  her  domesticity,  138. 
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M;ir;;aret  of  Valois,  wife  of  Henry  of 
>c'!iV!irre,  i.  (K) ;  her  infidelity  and 
profliancy,  61,  62. 

Maria,  Empress  Dowager,  how  Lernia 
got  rid  of  her,  vi.  Vi5,  126;  her  rehi- 
tionship  to  Philip  II.  and  Philij)  III., 
I'ifi,  note. 

Miirie  de  MtVlicis,  her  marriage  to  Henry 
IV.,  V.  146. 

Marmontier,  the  miraenlous  balsam  of, 
iv.  250. 

Marni.x,  Thilip  de.  See  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde. 

Maroti,  Miehael,  governor  of  Pappa, 
mutiny  of  his  garrison,  v.  225,  226. 

Marquette,  Lord  of  (Daniel  de  Hartaing), 
swears  his  men  to  fidelity  at  Nieuport, 
V.  193 ;  doing  his  work  as  commander 
of  Ostend,  397-399 ;  result  of  councils 
summoned  by  him,  418,  419. 

Marseilles  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
the  League,  iv.  409,  410. 

5Iartiui,  recorder  of  Antwerp,  sent  to 
that  city  hy  William  the  Silent  to  cir- 
cumvent I'arma,  i.  177,  178;  arrested 
in  Holland  for  complicity  in  bringing 
about  the  capitulation  of  Antwerp, 
3;J2  ;  his  confession,  339. 

Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  cause 
identitied  with,  1.  35 ;  Elizabeth's  rea- 
son for  denying  her  succession  to  the 
English  throne,  36 ;  interests  wliich 
she  represented,  37,  383 ;  reason  of 
Leicester's  hatred  of,  ii.  7  ;  her  spies 
about  Leicester,  12 ;  husband  proposed 
for  her  by  Philip,  18-20;  her  tragedy 
approaching  its  completion,  349,  350, 
459,  460;  her  pitiful  end,  461-464; 
Philip  claims  to  be  her  designateii 
successor,  iv.  2 ;  and  anticipates  that 
James  I.  will  requite  the  cruelty  prac- 
tised upon  her,  476. 

ilassacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  See  Bar- 
tholon)ew. 

Matelietf  de  Jonghe.    See  Jonghe. 

Mathieu,  Claude,  the  Jesuit,  sent  by 
"  Madame  League  "  of  Paris  to  Philip 
II.  with  an  otter  of  the  scepter  of 
France,  iv.  108,  109;  his  letters  inter- 
cepted by  Henry  IV.,  112. 

Matthes,  Joost.  his  engineering  services 
to  Maurice,  iv.  150. 

Alatthias,  Archduke,  declared  King  of 
Hungary,  vi.  302,  363;  his  estahlisli- 
ment  of  religious  freedom  in  Hungary 
and  Austria,  363. 

Maulde,  Nicholiis  de,  in  the  defense  of 
Sluis,  iii.  63;  in  the  plot  to  S'ize  Ley- 
den,  156,  157;  his  flight,  arrest,  con- 
fession, and  execution,  158-102. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
his  ajipearance  and  character,  i.  in, 
19;  his  nidtto,  10;  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  state  council,  21,  22;  jirottcted 
by  the  estates  in   his   youth,  22;  bis 


salary  and  the  powers  of  the  council 
of  which  he  was  head,  22 ;  his  appeal 
and  warning  in  the  negotiations  with 
Friuice,  79  ;  contradictory  statements 
of  his  feelings  toward  England  and 
France,  91,  92;  bad  tutelage  of  his 
lieutenant,  Count  Hohenlo,  liiO;  serv- 
ing his  apprenticeship,  205,  265;  iL 
391 ;  takes  part  in  the  attack  upon  the 
Kowenstyii,  i.  264 ;  sends  warning  to 
Sainte-.41dtgonde,  338;  the  English 
envoy  Wilkes  testifies  to  the  Dutch 
people's  love  and  respect  for  him,  341, 
note;  his  interest  in  the  town  of 
Flushing.  377,  427  ;  influence  of  Vil- 
liers  over  him,  416  ;  ii.  40 ;  his  submis- 
sion to  the  conditions  demanded  by 
Elizabeth,  i.  426-429. 

Receives  Leicester  at  Flushing,  ii. 
2 ;  willing  to  subordinate  himself  to 
Leicester,  39 ;  bis  character  develop- 
ing, 41,  42 ;  Leicester's  estimate  of 
him,  42;  at  Leicester's  installation  at 
The  Hague,  .59 ;  declared  unfit  for  the 
governorship  by  Davison,  76;  how  his 
appointment  as  governor  would  have 
attected  Leicester,  149 ;  his  earliest 
military  achievement,  256-258 ;  his 
friendship  for  Sydney,  260;  leader 
of  the  oi)position  to  Leicester,  301 ; 
Leicester's  apprehensions  and  schemes 
regarding  him,  315,  316,  354;  heads 
the  opposition  to  Leicester,  317  ;  his 
personal  aspect  and  pursuits,  and 
the  mistaken  estimates  of  his  con- 
temporaries, 390-392 ;  iii.  206,  256-259 ; 
demands  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry  from  Holland,  ii.  451 ; 
titles  and  powers  conferred  on  him, 
457;  iii.  2,  4,  25,  47,  48,  49,  183, 
251. 

Makes  a  foray  into  Brabant  to  re- 
lieve the  siege  of  Sluis,  iii.  67 ;  ac- 
cused by  Leicester  of  causing  the  loss 
of  Sluis,  79;  alleged  plot  to  kidnap 
him,  151,  152  ;  presiiles  over  the  com- 
missioners wlio  try  the  Leyden  con- 
spirators, 158,  161 ;  his  letter  to  Wal- 
singham  after  Leicester's  return  to 
England,  173  and  7Wtc ;  marches 
against  Sonoy,  opposed  by  English 
troops,  252,  253,  262  ;  reproached  by 
Elizabeth,  he  makes  a  dignitled  reply, 
262-265;  end  of  the  Sonoy  attair.  265, 
266  ;  as  president  of  the  Netlierlnnd 
board  of  admiralty  he  nia'Kts  prepara- 
tions to  resist  the  Arniaiia,  296 ;  at 
Bergen  op  Zoom,  415  ;  at  Gertruyden- 
berg,  423,  424,  426  ;  honors  Schenck's 
remains,  433 ;  iv.  95,  96 ;  preparing 
for  his  future  wurk,  iii.  440,  -i-18,  449; 
organizes  a  republican  army  with  the 
aid  of  LdUis  William,  4.')6-452;  the 
straia.'eiM  to  capture  P.reda  matured 
by  him,  453-455 ;    participates  in  its 
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success,  462,  404,  465;  interferences 
with  liis  authority,  479,  488. 

Tl\e  effectiveness  of  liis  arriiy,  and 
its  (HKaniziition  and  equipment,  iv.  'M'l, 
64-7(1 ;  improvements  in  martial  sci- 
ence introduced  Ijy  him,  71-76  ;  ihar- 
aeteristics  of  liis  genius,  and  how  it 
was  to  be  employed,  77,  78  ;  captures 
Zutplien  by  a  stratagem,  79,  80 ;  his 
attai  k  upon  and  capture  of  Ueventer, 
8()-86;  begins  the  siege  of  Groningen, 
and  takes  the  city  of  Delfzyl  and  the 
fort  of  Opslag,  87  ;  repulses  Parma  at 
Knodsenburg,  89,  90;  his  capture  of 
Hulst,  92,  93 ;  and  of  Nimwegen,  93- 
95 ;  review  of  his  campaign,  96,  97  ; 
liis  resumption  of  the  siege  of  Steeii- 
wyk,  and  liis  engineering  exploits  in 
its  capture,  145-150 ;  besieges  Coe- 
vorden,  which  yields  to  liis  engineer- 
ing skill,  151-161 ;  hia  subsequent  re- 
lief of  the  city  from  the  siege  of  Ver- 
dugo,  289 ;  lacking  in  the  heroic  ele- 
ments, though  walking;  in  the  patli  of 
duty,  186,  187 ;  his  siege  and  capture 
of  Gertruydenberg,  272-282;  his  old- 
instructor  instructed,  278,  279 ;  his 
victory  owing  to  an  accident,  280, 281 ; 
resumes  the  siege  of  Groningen,  and 
captures  the  city,  289-298  ;  his  narrow 
escape  from  death,  294  ;  his  clemency 
to  the  vanquished,  295-298 ;  the  nego- 
tiations of  Spanish  mutineers  with 
him,  316-318 ;  poison  plots  against 
him,  326-328 ;  his  attempt  at  Grol, 
where  he  is  outmanojuvered  by  Mon- 
dragon,  372-380 ;  his  subsequent  cap- 
ture of  the  city,  521 ;  breaks  camp, 
buries  his  cousin  Philip  and  Count 
Ernest  Solnis  at  Arnheim,  and  retires 
to  winter  quarters,  382,  383  ;  his  effort 
to  aid  Henry  IV.  at  Calais,  412,  ns  ; 
for  which  the  king  is  grateful,  418 , 
his  victory  at  Hulst  reversed  by  Car- 
dinal Alliert,  444-446  ;  his  marcli  upon 
and  capture  of  Turnhout,  and  defeat 
of  the  Spanisli  army,  480-492  :  his  re- 
markable capture  of  standards  and 
arms,  491 ;  letters  between  himself 
and  Albert  regarding  a  "no  quarter" 
rumor,  492-493,  nate  ;  moral  effect  of 
this  victory,  493,  494 ;  his  family 
troubles,  520;  his  military  successes 
in  1597  (including  the  reduction  or 
capture  of  Alpheii,  Rheinbeiy,  Menrs, 
Grol,  Brevoort,  Rnsiheilr,  Ootmarsuni, 
Oldcnzaal.  and  LinKfin  and  his  clem- 
ent policy,  520-522;  inducements 
offered  to  him  to  secure  bis  sulimig- 
sion  to  .^pain,  542. 

Proposed  as  King  of  the  Netlier- 
lau'ls  liy  Jleiiry  IV.,  v.  12,  13  :  he  fails 
to  see  till-  logic  in  a  Conclusion  of  Kliz- 
al)etli's,  16  ;  i-onviiiced  of  a  northeast 
Iiassage    to    India,    97;     defends    the 


borders  of  the  Republic  against  the 
admiral  of  Aragon,  132-134 ;  for  which 
I'Uiziibeth  eulogizes  him,  135  ;  opposes 
the  .States-(!eneral,  137;  his  recovery 
of  Fort  Crfevecieur  and  capture  of  Fort 
St.  Andrew,  141,  155;  opposes  the 
project  of  the  States-General  for  in- 
vading Flanders,  157,  158;  but  is  influ- 
enced by  Bariieveldt,  159  ;  and  submits 
to  authority  and  makes  his  iirep- 
arations,  100;  his  armament  for  and 
eniliarkation  on  the  expedition,  161- 
164  ;  his  march  upon  Nieuport,  capture 
of  the  city,  and  rout  of  the  Spanish 
army,  l(')5-208 ;  his  heroic  decision  on 
learning  of  Ernests  failure,  187;  his 
address  to  his  troops,  192;  his  Irre- 
pressible thanksgiving  for  his  victory, 
206;  and  its  celebration  at  Ostend, 
207  ;  liis  sarcasm  to  his  noble  captive, 
207  ;  success  of  the  expedition  due  to 
his  heroism,  213-215  ;  conflicting  state- 
ments of  his  kinsmen  and  Vere  re- 
garding the  battle  of  Nieuport,  216- 
222 ;  his  attitude  toward  Barneveldt 
illustrated  liy  a  fable,  223,  224  ;  his 
siege  and  capture  of  Rlieinberg,  226, 
236;  his  humane  treatment  of  van- 
quished foes,  236,  292,  416 ;  his  siege 
and  capture  of  Menrs,  236 ;  and  his 
failure  at  Bois-le-Duc,  236,  237  ;  makes 
the  defense  of  Ostend  his  main  pur- 
pose, 237 ;  anain  on  the  march  into 
Flanders,  271,  272;  his  army,  273;  be- 
sieges Grave,  building  many  elaborate 
engineering  works,  274,  276 ;  which 
are  inspected  by  the  embassy  from 
Atsgen,  Sumatra,  290,  291;  and  by 
Gaston  Spinola,  291,  292 ;  his  capture 
of  Grave,  292;  his  dealings  with  the 
Spanish  mutineers,  282,  313-315  ;  his 
operations  at  Ostend,  299,  300,  380, 
386,  391 ;  reprisals  forced  upon  him  by 
the  enemy's  barbarities,  309  ;  his  prep- 
arations again  to  invade  Flanders,  402, 
403 ;  his  debarkation  and  operations 
on  the  island  of  Cadsand,  403,  404  ;  at 
issue  with  the  States-General  in  re- 
gard to  relieving  Ostend,  405,  417  ;  l>is 
accidental  capture  of  Fort  St.  Cathe- 
rine, 400-408;  invests  and  captures 
Ysendyke,  and  avenges  the  murder  of 
his  trumpeter,  408  ;  escapes  a  dilemma 
by  the  defeat  of  the  attack  upon  Cad- 
sand, 408  ;  his  easy  capture  of  Aarden- 
burg,  409;  clearing  the  way  to  SUiis, 
409 ;  which  he  besieges  and  cajiture-", 
41l>-417  :  his  solemn  fast,  411;  defeats 
Spinola"s  nttenipt  to  relieve  the  siige, 
414-lli;:  his  habitual  obedience  to  the 
States-! ;enoral,  418.  441  ;  his  rccejition 
of  his  troops  after  tlieir  :ib;uici(>minnt 
of  OstM.d.  419;  bis  aoortivc  attenijit 
np'ii  ATitW'ip,  441  ;  rcducrs  the  castle 
oi  \'iu;ulaaiid  again  occupies  Cadsand, 
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441 ;  g:iiessing  at  the  plans  of  Spinola, 
442,  443 ;  Ills  encounters  with  him, 
and  their  unsuccessful  lesults,  444- 
449;  the  states'  dissatisfaction  with  his 
campaign,  and  a  defense  of  his  Fabian 
tactics,  449,  450 ;  contrasted  with 
Spinola,  452. 

His  disagreements  with  Bameveldt, 
Vi.  4,  186-188,  304,  312,  317,  326,  36'.), 
370;  watching  Spinola  on  the  Waal, 
10-14 ;  loses  Rheinberg,  14  ;  recaptures 
Lochem,  16  ;  his  unaccountable  aban- 
donment of  Grol,  for  which  he  is  cen- 
sured, 17-19 ;  considerations  of  his 
conduct,  20-22 ;  French  designs  upon 
his  loyalty,  40-42  ;  the  French  envoy 
testifies  to  his  incorruptibility.  48;  his 
aversion  to  the  peace  negotiations 
with  Spain,  52,  53,  72,  206,  231  ;  his 
opinions  ajiproved  by  the  people,  185, 
186  ;  his  share  in  the  secret  interviews 
and  other  conferences  preparatoiy  to 
a  peace,  61-65,  192,  224,  247,  254,  267  ; 
dotibles  his  gairisons  during  the  ar- 
mistice with  Spain,  80;  speaks  plainly 
to  a  negotiator,  179,  183 ;  the  French 
envoys  try  to  influence  him  through 
Louis  William,  199,  200;  is  proof 
against  golden  inducements,  207,  287 ; 
scene  on  his  meeting  with  Spinola, 
226,  227,  297 ;  enraged  at  proposals  for 
a  truce,  272,  273,  298 ;  his  arguments 
against  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Spain, '276,  293 ;  his  short-sighted  no- 
tions of  religious  t<jleration,  277-280, 
369,  370 ;  suspicions  as  to  his  motives 
and  possible  objects  of  his  ambition, 
282-284,  289,  290  ;  his  home  thrusts 
against  King  James,  305 ;  makes 
amends  for  same,  305,  306 ;  indignant 
at  an  anonymous  It tter-wiiter,  313 ; 
his  reply  to  Jeannin's  discourse,  314, 
315;  offensive  cimduct  of  his  secret 
envoy  to  Henry  IV..  and  the  lecture  of 
the  latter,  320-326  ;  reconciles  himself 
with  the  inevitable  and  acts  accord- 
ingly, 327.  330,  331 ;  allowance  granted 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  truce, 
357  ;  his  "  craving  humor,"  357,  note  ; 
desires  ti)  march  upon  the  duchies  on 
the  death  of  John  of  C'leves,  358;  a 
review  of  his  character  and  antece- 
dents, and  the  fjuc'tion  of  his  sov- 
ereignty, 368,  369;  allies  himself  with 
the  Oomarites,  and  encourages  the 
persecution  of  Catholics  and  the  later 
Protestant  sects,  369,  370  ;  ottered  a 
bride  and  a  dowry,  379  ;  his  improve- 
ment of  military  science,  3'.i0,  402. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  father  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  and  grandfather  of 
M.'Uirice  of  Xassau.  i.  lit. 

Maximilian,  Arcliduke,  his  flight  from 
the  battle  of  Kovesd,  iv.  408;  his  caji- 
ture  of  Itaab,  v.  225,  220 ;  at  the  tri- 


umphal entrance  of  his  brother  Mat- 
thias into  Vienna,  vi.  363. 

Mayenne,  Duke  of,  made  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Holy  League  in  place  of 
"Mucio,"  iii.  443,  444,  446,  448;  com- 
mands the  League  army  at  Ivry,  iv. 
11-14  ;  his  defeat.  18-20;  his  flight  and 
his  boasts,  21 ;  Henry  IV.  expresses 
his  contempt  for  him.  32 ;  he  hints 
his  desire  to  be  King  of  France,  35 ; 
hurries  Parma  from  the  Netherlands 
to  his  support,  42,  44 ;  compels  Henry 
IV.  to  suspend  the  siege  of  Paris,  46; 
Parisian  intriguers  scheme  against 
him,  1(>6,  108 ;  his  own  capacity  for 
intrigue.  109,  110;  his  dealings  with 
and  relations  to  Philip  II.,  110,  111, 
121,  198,  199,  205-207,  211,  214,  217. 
218,  221,  223,  224,  239,  242,  243,  261, 
266,  note  ;  turns  the  tables  on  the  Six- 
teen and  destroys  their  power,  111, 
112  ;  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  where  his 
advice  is  followed  by  Parma,  123,  128; 
whom  he  attempts  to  deceive,  134 ;  his 
triple  "game,  1S9,  190 ;  bis  character 
and.purpose,  190-192, 218,  219 ;  opposed 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
with  the  Infanta,  192,  195;  assembles 
the  States-General  of  France  to  elect 
a  king,  241-245;  the  electioneering 
scheme  proposed  t<j  him  by  Nemours, 
247  ;  delles  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
dictates  terms  U)  the  League,  and 
avoids  the  trap  set  for  him,  248-250; 
his  dissinnilation  understood  and  de- 
nounced by  the  Spanish  agents,  262- 
265  and  noteg,  305,  306 ;  makes  terms 
with  Henry  IV.,  who  ingeniously  takes 
revenge  upon  him,  265,  266  and 
note;  what  his  allegiance  cost  Henry 
IV.,  V.  33;  .Jeannin's  adhesion  to 
Henry  dependent  upon  his  own,  vi. 
149. 

Mechlin,  its  subjugation  determined 
upon  by  Parma,  i.  172,  173,  174. 

Medemblik,  held  bv  mutinous  Leices- 
trians,  iii.  154,  184,  187,  188,  261 ;  its 
surrender,  265,  422. 

Medina  Sidonia.  Duke  of.  appointed 
cajitain-general  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, iii.  320;  the  compositidU  of  his 
fleet,  and  his  plan  of  operation.*,  322- 
327  ;  in  action,  334,  335,  340,  343,  :}55, 
360-3C3;  orders  the  hanging  of  dis- 
oliedient  captains,  338  ;  exchanges 
amenities  with  the  governor  of  Calais, 
350 ;  his  susi)icions  of  Parma,  352,  353, 
363;  defeated  and  put  to  fiicrlit,  367- 
369;  r(  turn  of  him  and  bis  ships  to 
Spain,  373,  374  ;  and  the  delusions  of 
Philip  disi)tlled  tliereby,  409;  Parma 
awaiting  bis  message  at  Dunkirk,  378; 
burns  his  fleet  to  i)revent  its  capture, 
iv.  435. 

Medrado,  Don  Diego  de,  his  command 
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of  a  squadron  in  the  Spanish  Armada, 
iii.  3'22,  32<). 

Meetkeiken,  Adolphiis  de,  president  of 
tJic  high  court  of  Flanders,  Ids  cliar- 
aeter  ijid  experience,  i.  98 ;  Treslorifr 
quarrels  witli  hini,  1S8 ;  appointtd 
member  of  the  council  liy  Leicester, 
ii.  53;  joins  in  the  Lcyden  conspiracy, 
15t!,  157;  valor  and  fate  of  his  foiir 
sons,  ill.  <)3,  73;  iv.  Hii  and  ii()t>- ,  4;iJ 
(see  .')43,  no'e) ;  at  the  siege  of  Osteiid, 
V.  2()3. 

Mef^hcn,  city  of,  surrenders  to  Pamia, 
ii.  240. 

Mendoza,  Andreas  Hnrtndo  de,  Portu- 
guese adiiiinil.  Ills  fleet  put  to  flight 
by  Skipper  Hermann,  v.  2H5-287. 

ileiidoza,  Don  Bernardino  de,  Spanish 
and)assador  to  France,  i.  8M,  84  ;  his 
character  and  capacity,  84  ;  he  objects 
to  Henry  III.'s  reception  of  the  Dutch 
envoys,  125.  12(),  127 ;  his  audience 
with  Henry  III.  and  the  qncen-niother 
regarding,  128,  129 ;  liow  he  received 
the  queen-mother's  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  129-131 ;  as  he  appears 
in  a  group  of  historical  personages  in 
the  summer  of  1585,  149;  his  attempt 
to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  150;  confers  with  Vilkroy  on 
the  proposed  joint  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, 155-100;  reports  to  Philip  IL, 
and  outlines  course  to  l^e  ]iursned, 
160-lfi2 ;  pathetically  describes  to 
Philip  n.  the  persecutions  of  Catho- 
lics in  England,  162;  Elizabeth  ac- 
cuses liini  of  being  in  a  plot  against 
her.  444,  445;  carrying  out  Philip's 
contract  with  the  Scotch  lords,  iii. 
121;  carrying  out  Philip's  orders  in 
France,  208-271,  279,  280,  285  ;  makes 
boast  of  the  .Armada's  victory,  402; 
which  gives  occasion  for  many  jokes 
at  his  expense,  404,  405 ;  spreads  false 
news  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  iv. 
21 ;  his  recoinmenilation  of  bone- 
bread  in  the  Paris  famine,  HO;  rein- 
stated in  I'hilip's  favor,  334  :  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Freiich  secret  envoy, 
337-3,30.  and  note  on  3.39-341. 

Mendoza,  Francisco,  admiral  nf  Aragoii, 
canvasses  Germany  on  behalf  of  Philip 
II.,  iv.  469-472;  conmiander-in-chit  f 
pro  tern,  in  the  Netherlands,  v.  35  ;  his 
expedition  to  tlie  Pihine,  131,  1S2;  Iris 
capture  of  Orsoy,  Bnrik.  Piluinberg, 
Pees,  F.nnnericli,  and  Doetincheni, 
133;  his  brutality  and  bi-otry.  133, 
134.  135,  170;  his  operations  at  Pom- 
mel and  Cre\'ecieur.  137:  coiiiin:inils 
the  Sjianish  cavalry  ;it  Nien];ort,  170, 
189  ;  his  personal  appearance  and  ci  uc  1 
character,  170;  t:ikcn  jirisoncr,  and  is 
shown  an  ugly  nminder,  2ti3;  .■ittcnd.s 
the  ilimicr  triven  in  honor  of  Mtuirice, 
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207  ;  a.ssigncd  to  Louis  Gunther,  210 ; 
encamped  at  Thienen,  fnmi  which  he 
refuses  to  be  drawn  by  Maurice,  273; 
magnanimity  of  the  Nassaus  regard- 
ing his  ransom,  274-276  ;  violates  his 
plighted  word,  vi.  172. 

Menin,  .Joos  de,  pensionary  of  Port, 
characterized  by  Lord  Leicester,  i. 
389,  390;  his  addresses  to  Eliznbeth  on 
offering  her  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Dutch  states,  398-4(K),  402,  403,  4(»7, 
412,  414  ;  one  of  the  conuidttee  of  the 
States-General  who  secured  Leicester's 
acceptance  of  the  governor-general- 
ship, ii.  52,  .53  ;  his  oration  at  Leices- 
ter's installation,  59;  takes  a  lead- 
ing part  in  a  new  nn.ssion  to  Eng- 
land, and  Elizabeth's  reply  to  his 
argument,  467-472,  476,  47>^,  479;  at 
tempts  a  service  for  Leicester,  iii. 
147* 

Mercoeur,  Duke  of,  routs  the  French 
forces  in  Brittany,  iv.  128,  139;  his 
service  to  and  promised  reward  from 
Philip  II..  204,  205 ;  his  daughter's 
marriage,  v.  8. 

Mesa,  Alfonso  dc,  his  heroism  at  Xeuss 
and  his  reward,  ii.  249. 

Meteren,  Emanuel  van,  his  picture  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  i. 
S83,  384  and  note  ;  his  nnstnke  relative 
to  the  reality  of  Elizabeth's  anger 
with  Leicester,  ii.  109,  note  ;  on  Row- 
land Yorke's  traitor(jns  tendencies, 
275  and  note  ;  on  the  number  of  Catho- 
lics killed  at  Ostend,  v.  421,  note ; 
value  of  the  history  written  by  him, 
vi.  401. 

Meurs,  Count  de,  declared  by  Davison 
unfit  for  the  governorshi])  of  the 
Netherlands,  ii.  76 ;  how  his  appoint- 
ment to  that  ottice  would  have  af- 
fected Leicester.  149 ;  Ids  patriotic 
service  at  Deventer,  216 ;  his  bargain 
with  Schenck,  223;  his  cjipture  of 
Neuss,  24(i :  Parma  in  pursuit  of  him 
and  the  German  mercenaries,  287 ; 
governor  of  I'trecht  and  Gelderland, 
398  ;  his  chase  and  capture  of  Leices- 
ter's babbling  secretary,  400,  401 ;  his 
hostility  to  Leicester  and  bis  party, 
402,  40,3,  457  :  iii.  2,  3;  his  soliriety  ex- 
cites astonishment,  8  ;  his  accidental 
death,  434. 

Meurs,  city  of,  captured  by  Maurice,  v. 
236. 

Michelzoon.  Captain  Jacob,  and  his 
Jilnck  Gnllo^i  of  Zealand,  v.  304  ;  his 
engiigenient  witli  tlie  fleet  of  .'^pinola, 
30.5-3117;  his  licjith,  308. 

Middrll.Tirg,  the  lii'st  incorporated  city 
of  iiolland  and  Zealand,  before  the 
f.iUiuL-tion  of  v.-liich  tlie  States-t'en- 
eval  li.it'S  tiie  lietrinidng  of  its  sov- 
ereignty, iii.  17  ;  ravages  of  its  mer- 
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chants  by  English  pirates,  iv.  168, 
note  ;  its  trade  monopolies,  vi.  229. 

Milford  Haven,  its  capture  ordered  by 
Philip  II.,  iv.  476. 

Military  en^jineering,  brought  to  bear 
at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  i.  176;  Mau- 
rice's innovations  and  improvements 
in  military  science,  iv.  67-77;  vi.  390- 
393,  402 ;  the  study  of  military  engi- 
neering established  at  the  University 
of  Leyden,  iv.  71 ;  military  affairs  in 
160O  compared  with  those  of  modern 
times,  v.  161,  162  ;  all  Europe  studies 
the  science  and  art  of  war  in  the  siege 
of  Osteiid,  237,  238. 

Millino,  papal  agent  at  Madrid,  vi.  147, 
150. 

Miranda,  Andrew,  commander  of  Meurs, 
his  amusing  capitulation,  iv.  521. 

Mohammed  III.,  the  '"Grand  Turk," 
ridding  hiniselt  of  his  nineteen  bro- 
thers, iv.  365 ;  his  campaign  against 
Germany  in  1596,  466-J69  ;  his  perpet- 
ual war  with  Exime,  v.  224,  227 ;  his 
bargain  with  the  mutineers  in  Pappa, 
225,  226. 

Mol,  Peter,  Dutch  captain,  lielps  to 
sink  Spiiiola's  Spanish  galleys,  v. 
296;  his  heroic  assault  on  Tidore,  461, 
462. 

Molucca  Islands,  the  Dutch  make  trea- 
ties of  commerce  with,  v.  287 ;  and 
successfully  resist  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese aggressions  in,  455-462 ;  vi.  216- 
219. 

Moncado,  Don  Hugo  de,  his  conmiand 
in  the  Spanish  Armada,  iii.  322 ;  dis- 
aster to  his  shiii,  his  fight  with  the 
English,  and  his  heroic  death,  356- 
358. 

Mondejar,  Marquis  of,  granted  condi- 
tional freedom  on  death  of  Pliilip  II., 
V.  40. 

Mondragon,  Christopher,  rejoices  over 
the  death  of  William  of  Urange  and 
takes  possession  of  Herenthals,  i.  193  ; 
his  failure  and  great  loss  of  men  at 
Fort  Lillo,  196,  197;  the  Kowenstyn  in 
his  iron  grip,  203;  in  command  of  tlie 
Holy  Cross  fortress  o:i  the  Kowenstyn, 
258 ;  operating  before  Grave,  ii.  2'.i7, 
228 ;  tlireatens  to  lie  revenged  on 
Maurice,  iv.  93,  153;  a  nonagenarian, 
he  becomes  governor  of  Antwerp  cita- 
del, 276,  366;  prepares  to  attack  Mau- 
rice, 373,  374  ;  wlio  plans  an  ainlmsh 
against  liini,  375,  376;  his  counter- 
ambush  against  .Mauric,  and  its  re- 
sult, 376-380  ;  his  de;ith  and  a  review 
of  his  career,  ZHl  ;  a  relic  of  liini  at 
Vienna,  382,  iiati'. 

M  iiigyn,  Cajitain,  killed  during  the 
sie'-re  of  (iertruydenberi.',  iv.  £3ii. 

Monlevet.  Marshal,  his  (colloquy  with 
Balveua  regarding  peace,  iv.  474. 


Montemarciano,    Duke    of,    with    his 

Swiss  troops  r.t  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
iv.  122,  123 ;  he  and  his  troops  with- 
drawn, 130. 

Mont  joy,  Lord,  makes  short  work  of 
the  Spanish  invaders  in  Ireland,  iv. 
271. 

Montpensier,  Duchess  of,  failure  of  her 
plot  to  entrap  Henry  IV.,  iii.  272 ; 
food  used  in  the  Palis  famine  named 
after  her,  iv.  30. 

Montpensier,  Duke  of,  his  proposal  to 
dismemlier  rranee,  and  Henry  IV. 'a 
answer,  iv.  441,  442. 

Mook,  Spanish  army  under  Bucquoy 
arrives  at,  vi.  S. 

Moor,  Joost  de,  vice-admiral  of  Zealand, 
iii.  297  ;  his  defeat  of  the  Spanish  gal- 
leys under  Sijinola,  v.  304-308. 

Moors,  the  uneasy  feeling  in  Spain  re- 
garding, vi.  50  ;  account  of  tlieir  ex- 
pulsion from  Spain,  104-108. 

Moreo,  Commander,  sent  on  secret  mis- 
sion by  Philip  II.,  iv.  l'J9 ;  his  calum- 
nies against  Parma,  206-211,  224. 

Morgan,  Colonel,  English  volunteer  in 
the  Netherlands,  his  troops  .spoken  of 
contemptuously  by  Le  Sieur,  i.  97, 
182  ;  subdues  mutiny  among  English 
troops  in  Antwerp,  182,  1S3;  Uikes 
part  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Lillo,  190 ; 
among  the  last  to  abandon  his  posi- 
tion at  the  attack  npon  the  Kowen- 
styn, 279  ;  his  report  of  a  conversation 
between  Sainte-Aldegonde  and  him- 
self, 345-349 ;  in  command  at  Bergcn- 
op-Zoom,  iii.  415. 

Morgan,  papist  correspondent  and  in- 
triguer, his  report  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  regarding  Leicester,  ii.  13;  con- 
ferring with  Mendoza,  iii.  285. 

Mouillerie,  La,  Dutch  envoy  to  France 
to  secure  annexation,  i.  7(i,  71-73,  74, 
75,  SO. 

Moura,  Don  Cristoval  de,  J'liilip  II. 's 
finance  niinisteiand  Ids  chief  favorite, 
iii.  313,  314;  lireaks  tlie  news  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada  to  Pliilip,  410 ; 
engaged  in  watching  the  Archduke 
Ernest,  iv.  305;  implicated  in  apni-on 
jilot  against  Elizalieth,  324 ;  at  the 
death-bed  of  his  master,  Philip  II., 
receiving  his  dying  injinictions,  v. 
42-45 ;  made  vicerov  of  Portu'^al,  vi. 
12S. 

MiK'io.     .S'C'j  Guise,  Duke  of. 

Mr.lbei-ry-culture  opposed  in  France,  v. 
•!40;  vi.  152,  081. 

."d abler,  his  valuable  work  on  Ncther- 
land  history,  iv.  67,  niilc. 

MiiUieini,  Maurice  s  attack  ujion  Spinola 
at.  V.  445,  .!ir,. 

Mutinies,  of  the  stales'  troops,  iii.  187, 
•_'52,  422,  423  ;  of  the  Spanish  troojis.  v. 
156,  157,  276-2S2,  413,  414. 
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Naarden,  rel)ellious  demonstrations  in, 
iii.  252,  254,  255  ;  reduced  to  obedience 
l(y  Maurice,  422 ;  character  of  Mau- 
rice's Hibiie  of,  iv.  77. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  tirawn  up  and  sijjiied, 
V.  32. 

Nassau  and  Orange-Nassau  family.  See 
Kniilia,  Ernest  of  Nassau,  Frederick 
Henry,  Henry  of  Nassau,  .John  of 
Niissau,  Justinus,  Louis  (iunther, 
Louis  Williau),  Maurice,  Philip 
(Count),  I'hilip  William,  William  the 
Silent. 

Naunton,  Sir  Robert,  on  Leicester's  pro- 
ficiency as  a  poisoner,  ii.  5. 

Nek,  Captain,  makes  treaties  with  the 
Orientals,  v.  287. 

Nemours,  Uucliess  of,  aids  in  the  work 
of  the  Holy  League,  iv.  24  ;  her  heart- 
less rebuke  of  a  famine-stricken 
mother,  29. 

Nemours,  Duke  of,  in  flight  from  Ivry, 
iv.  21 ;  earnest  in  the  work  of  the 
Holy  League,  24,  28,  55 ;  his  election- 
eering' olfer  to  -Mayenne,  247. 

Nemours,  Edict  of,  promulgated,  its 
conditions  and  objects,  i.  164,  165; 
how  the  news  of  it  alfected  Henry  of 
Navarre,  166. 

Netherlands,  the,  causes  of  its  revolt 
against  Spain,  i.  3;  its  physical  fea- 
tures and  population,  9, 10  ;  the  "  obe- 
dient" or  Spanish  provinces  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tlie  "'  United  Prov- 
inces, '  10,  11 ;  origin  and  purpose  of 
its  war  with  Spain  and  tile  Inquisi 
tion,  11,  12;  change  in  its  political 
arrangements  caused  by  murder  of 
William  the  Silent,  12-14,  23-31 ;  its 
sovereignty  and  constitution,  13-16; 
action  of  the  estates  after  the  murder 
of  William  tlie  Silent,  16-18  ;  its  hon- 
oralilo  treatment  of  his  widow,  19-21 ; 
constitution  and  jiowers  of  its  state 
council,  21,  22  ;  medal  struck  to  rep- 
resent its  condition,  23;  Prince  of 
Parma  fails  to  win  its  allegiance  to 
Spain,  23,  24  ;  surrender  of  the  cities 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant  to  Spain,  and 
effect  of  same.  24-30 ;  how  atfectt'd  liy 
deatlis  of  Duke  of  Anjou  and  William 
the  Silent,  31  ;  its  tendency  to  a 
Frencli  policy,  32,  36;  religion  of,  32; 
the  indilfcrence  of  German  I'lotes- 
tunts  a  cause  of  otiensc  to,  11—10  and 
)i(jtt- ;  seeks  French  alliance,  46:  the 
importance  of  such  alliance  to,  07-70; 
.<cnds  agents  to  France  aftrr  death  of 
Anjou,  70;  indignities  jiut  iijion  its 
agents,  71-73;  information  gallu  red 
by  its  aiccnts  in  a  secret  visit  to  I'aiis, 
74;  Henry  III.,  with  a  j.roviso,  ac- 
cepts terms  of  annexation  with,  74; 


and  sends  envoy  to,  76 ;  discussion  of 
the  ([uestion  of  annexation  in,  77,  78  ; 
Prince  .Maurice's  warning,  79;  etfect 
of  the  French  envoy's  eloquence,  79, 
80 ;  sovereignty  of,  ottered  to  Henry 
HI.  "on  conditions  to  be  afterward 
settled,"  81 ;  England's  policy  toward, 
82;  apprehensions  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors in  Paris  caused  by  negotiations 
between  Henry  III.  and,  83-85  ;  anx- 
iety of  tlie  English  envoy  relative  to 
Henry  III.'s  negotiations  with,  86-88; 
longings  of  Henry  III.  to  possess  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  89;  he  makes  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  an  offer  for  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  89,  90 ;  contradictory  re- 
ports of  the  feelings  of  Dutch  notabili- 
ties in  reference  to  an  alliance  with 
England  or  France,  91-94 ;  Herle's 
messages  to  Elizabeth  respecting  alli- 
ance with,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96;  policy  of 
Sainte-Aldegonile,  94,  note;  Admiral 
Treslong's  enthusiastic  preference  for 
English  alliance,  95,  nute ;  plan  pro- 
posed for  the  defense  of,  96,  97  ;  Mor- 
gan's regiment  sent  from  England  to, 
97;  the  dilatory  and  perplexing  policy 
of  England  toward,  102-107,  108-116; 
arrival  of  an  English  envoy  at,  and  his 
audience  with  the  States-General,  107, 
108;  feeling  in  favor  of  England  gain- 
ing ground  in,  116,  117;  despatches  a 
new  embassy  to  France,  118,  119  and 
wite  ;  reception  of  the  embassy  at  the 
Louvre,  and  its  profitless  result,  120- 
122 ;  tlie  embassy's  dejjartuie  from 
France,  122,  123;  the  object  of  Henry 
III.  and  his  mother  in  entertaining 
the  embassy  from,  126-136;  its  secret 
mission  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  136;  and 
his  advice  and  generous  offer,  136- 
138;  Henry  III.  frustrates  Navarre's 
contemplated  assistance  of,  138,  139; 
after  failure  of  negotiations  with 
France,  a  solemn  embassy  of  the 
States-General  to  England  is  contem- 
plated by,  170 ;  a  review  of  the  prov- 
inces of,  in  whose  fate  was  involved 
the  issue  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
171,  172  (si'e  Antwerj) ;  Brussels; 
Ghent)  ;  its  just  suspicions  of  Sainte- 
Aldegonde,  338;  the  terms  which  it 
preferred  in  negotiating  for  Eliza- 
beth's aid,  358,  359  ;  its  conferences 
with  Elizabeth  and  hcrinini.sters,  362- 
370  ;  its  reply  to  Elizalietli's  proposals, 
3n,  372;  Elizabeth's  cooperation  de- 
nied lO,  on  account  of  an  ill-timed 
message  from  (iilpin,  373,  374;  its  at- 
titude in  the  negotiations  witli  Eng- 
land, 375.  376 :  opposed  to  giving 
Flusiiing  as  a  gn.iranty  for  Elizabeth's 
aid,  377,  37.S ;  arranvis  a  basis  for 
future  negotiations,  379  :  the  charac- 
ter of  its  negotiations  with  England, 
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380-382 ;  despatches  a  new  deputation 
to  secure  English  aid,  388 ;  and  its 
chief  members,  3t>i)-3i»G ;  and  its  con- 
ferences with  Elizabeth  and  her  min- 
isters, 397 -4U;  and  slirewd  bargain- 
ing and  delay  in  concluding  its  ar- 
rangements, 418,  419;  its  lack  of  a 
sufBcit-nt  leader  since  the  death  of 
WiUlam  the  Silent,  302,  393;  desires 
the  Earl  of  Leicestt;r  as  English  jrov- 
ernor-general,  419;  its  gine  qua  non, 
421;  its  promises  unperformed,  423; 
its  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which 
is  finally  accepted  by  Elizabeth,  423- 
426 ;  the  delay  in  the  appcjintnient  of 
the  English  governors  causes  great 
confusion  in,  430;  unjustly  taunted 
with  parsimony  by  the  English  agents, 
442 ;  the  declaration  of  Elizabeth  in 
favor  of,  445,  446. 

Unanimity  of  opinion  in  England  as 
to  the  necessity  of  helping,  ii.  21,  note, 
22;  how  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants impressed  the  English  on  tbeir 
arrival  there,  25-28,  30,  31;  Leicester's 
opinion  of  its  naval  strength,  28,  29, 
30;  what  was  meant  by  England's  alli- 
ance with,  31,  32  ;  its  governorship  of 
fered  to  and  accepted  by  Leicester, 
47-54,  58 ;  Elizabeth's  message  to  the 
States-General  expressing  her  disap- 
proval of  Leicester's  acceptance  of  the 
governorship,  72,  73  ;  voluntarily  in- 
creases its  contributions  in  support  <ii 
the  soldiers,  93  and  note;  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  Elizabeth's  secret  peace 
negotiations,  105, 106;  its  expedition  to 
waylay  the  Spanish  treasure-fleet  from 
America,  lOti ;  the  exculpatory  reply  of 
the  States-General  to  Elizabeth's  mes- 
sage objecting  to  Leicester's  c;overnor- 
ship,  lOH,  iu9and  note, ;  its  suspicion  (jf 
andflnaloppositiontoLeicesteraroused 
by  the  actions  of  Elizabeth,  110-114, 
l^i'A-U}') ;  conciliatory  despatch  from 
Elizabeth,  120.  an<l  note  on  124-126; 
suspects  Elizabeth  of  double-dealing, 
136,  141 :  its  state  council's  letters  to 
l>lizabeth  regarding  Leicester's  gov- 
ernorship, 145,  and  note  on  145-147  ; 
Elizabeth's  complaints  against,  put  in 
a  new  light,  149, 150  ami  note ;  how  its 
intert-sts  were  disregarded  l)yElizabeth 
in  her  secret  negotiations  with  Philij), 
172, 197.  198  ;  its  generous  provision  for 
Leicester,  2i)2,  note  ;  its  boundary  riv- 
ers, and  who  held  them,  215-217;  re- 
wards its  citizens  by  the  I'stalili.sbiiicnt 
of  si-lioids  of  learning,  225,  226;  jioliti- 
cal  and  rinamnal  reasons  favorinir  its 
union  with  England,  292-295;  how  it 
suttered  tbrongU  Elizalieth's  paisi- 
mony  and  caprice, 290,297,298  and  7iote, 
2f»9,  32S-;«1,  472-474  ;  iii.  3,  4,  30,  31, 
33  ;  its  (juarrels  with  Leicester,  ii.  30<J- 


327  ;  its  opposition  to  his  finance  cham- 
ber, 303-305  and  note  ;  its  suicidal  re- 
strictions upon  commerce,  306-308  and 
notes;  Elizabeth  declines  its  sover- 
eignty, 328-331 ;  Drake  arrives  from 
England,  343 ;  Leicester's  preparations 
for  leaving,  350-3.:>6 ;  its  confoences 
with  Leicester  on  his  projected  visit  to 
England,  351-356  ;  its  farewell  gift  to 
him,  356,  note;  the  consequences  of 
Leicester's  retirement,  357,  358;  iii.  2, 
33 ;  need  for  its  union  with  England, 
ii.  361,  362 ;  contention  regarding  the 
sovereignty  between  the  Leicestrians 
and  the  states'  party,  362-366 ;  iii.  8-14  ; 
the  lesson  relative  to  its  sovereignty 
taught  by  Anjou,  ii.  367 ;  views  and 
claims  of  the  dominant  religious 
bodies,  308-373,  and  n/jte  on  371 ;  its 
antagonism  to  clerical  influence,  372, 
note,  373  and  not^,  377,  378;  iii.  13,  15, 
16  ;  the  condition  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Spanish  provinces  contrasted,  ii. 
379-386 ;  prices  of  necessaries  prevail- 
ing in,  in  1584,  382, 7iote  ;  it  loathes  the 
idea  of  peace  with  Sjiain,  387  ;  Leices- 
ter's unpopularity  in,  393,  391;  its  loss 
of  confidence  in  "the  English,  448-4.50, 
4.56;  its  bestowal  of  dignities  on  I'rince 
Maurice,  and  the  rea.son  for  it,  457 ; 
iii.  2,  25,  47,  48,  49;  its  envoys  arrive  in 
England  during  tlie  trial  of  Mary  Stu- 
art, ii.  460,  401 ;  their  conferences  with 
Elizabeth  and  her  councilors,  466-472, 
475-479,  485  ;  result  of  their  mission, 
iii.  3;  letters  sent  to  Leicester  and 
Elizabeth  upon  the  Deventer  and  Zut- 
phen  treasons,  ii.  479-484. 

Itsieceptionof  and  conferences  with 
Lord  Buckhurst,  iii.  5-8  ;  its  claim  of 
antiquity  for  its  constitution,  and  its 
true  history,  17-20;  meeting  of  the 
state  council  interrupted  by  the  news 
of  Leicester  s  return,  47-49;  action 
taken  uj)on  Leicester's  intercepted  let- 
ter to  his  secretary  and  upon  Eliza- 
beth's intercepted  letter  to  Leii  ester, 
52-59  ;  siege  and  capture  of  Sluis  by 
Parma,  60-81  {xee  Sluis)  ;  excitement 
and  alarm  consequent  on  Elizabeth's 
peace  negotiations  with  Spain,  94-100, 
143-145 ;  Leicester's  misrepresenta- 
tions of  its  condition,  14.5-147  ;  bis  un- 
popularity in,  and  tardy  truth-telling 
regarding,  147-149;  his  plot  ag  dust 
^laurice  and  Barneveldt,  and  attemiit 
to  seize  some  of  its  cities,  151-155  ;  the 
Leieestrian  idot  against  Levden,  and 
fate  of  its  chief.s,  l.-).5-li;2  ;  letters  from 
Elizabeth  and  Ibices ter  on  tlie  latter's 
recall  from,  1(;7-170;  results  of  Leices- 
ter's adniiidstration  in, 175-180;  conse- 
quences of  his  second  departure  from, 
1S3-1H.S,  250;  account  of  peace  nego- 
tiations in,  between  commissioners  ap- 
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pointed  by  Elizabeth  and  Parma,  188- 
338;  discord  between  Dutcli  and  Eng- 
lisil  stalesinen  preventsits  8nc(;es8,250, 
261,  255-262,  266  ;  efforts  of  the  Leices- 
trians  to  foment  mutiny  in,  251-255, 
261  ;  Elizubetli's  di8ax>proval  of  the 
comluct  of  Prince  Matirice,  and  Ids 
answer  to  litr  cliargen,  262-265;  its 
expostulations  with  Elizabeth,  281, 
283  ;  deputies  from  its  churches  sent 
to  lier,  their  instructions,  and  their 
conferences  with  her  and  her  council- 
ors, 282,  280-295  ;  its  preparations  for 
the  coming  struggle  with  Spain,  290- 
298  ;  its  native  mariners  laugh  Parnia 
and  his  army  of  invasion  to  scorn,  ."576, 
377,  305  ;  i'arnia's  unsuccessful  siege 
of  IJergen  op-Zoom,  413-415,  418-421 ; 
result  of  its  joint  efforts  with  Eiiglan<l 
in  the  dtfcat  of  the  Armada,  422  ;  be- 
trayal of  Gertruydenberg  to  Parma, 
and  its  consequences,  422-427,  434; 
aids  Henry  IV.,  445;  the  services  of 
Barneveldt  and  Maurice  available  in 
an  important  crisis  in  its  history,  448, 
449;  its  cultivation  of  the  arts  which 
protected  it  from  the  elements,  449; 
creation  of  its  army  by  Maurice,  aided 
.  y  Louis  William,  449-452;  iv.  06-77; 
the  portions  of  its  territory  still  held 
by  Spain,  lii.  452  ;  it  obtains  possession 
of  Breda  by  a  stratagem,  452-464  ;  na- 
ture of  its  war  with  Spain,  466-470; 
condition  of  the  "obedient"  provinces, 
and  the  panaceas  proposed  for  their 
relief,  471-475;  rapid  development  of 
the  ruited  Kepublic,  and  the  indus- 
trial and  political  character  of  its  peo- 
ple, 475-479 ;  its  navy, 479  ;  the  inherent 
vice  of  its  polity,  479-482 ;  the  comluct 
and  character  of  its  ruling  class  in  its 
early  and  later  history,  482,  48;j ;  the 
character  and  powers  of  its  States- 
Oeneral,  of  its  state  council,  and  how 
affected  by  the  intrigues  of  Leicester, 
483-485,  488,  4S9 ;  iv.  65,  66 ;  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  the  English  mem- 
bers of  its  state  council,  and  their  re- 
jection by  the  States-General,  iii.  485, 
486;  the  Nctherlanders  fighting  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  402  ;  the  States- 
General's  reply  to  complaints  of  neu- 
tral neiglil)ors,  and  its  recital  of 
charges  against  Spain,  493-497. 

Its  military  movements  ami  suc- 
cesses under  Maurice,  iv.  77-08  ;  144- 
161  ;  dangers  threatotiing  its  national 
existence,  00,  KH);  Henry  IV. 's  envoy 
solie-its  a  loan  from  tlie  siates-General, 
wlii -h  is  ;i'_'recil  to,  113-117;  tlie  com- 
nuuiity  of  intcr.'sts  and  national  an- 
taiionisnis  between  Kn'_'l;\nd  and  the 
states,  162-164,  307,  ;!08  ;  v.  27 ;  ci'oss- 
coniplaints  between  them  relative  to 
piracy  and  trading  with  the  enemy,  iv. 


166-170,  178-183,  529-531  ;  conferences 
of  the  >fetherland  envoy  with  Eliza- 
beth and  her  councilors  thereon,  171 - 
183 ;  its  siege  and  capture  of  Geriniy- 
denberg,  272-284;  and  of  Groningen, 
289-290  ;  imbecility  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Spain  in  the  obedient  ipr<n'- 
inces,  30.5-307  ;  their  pageant  in  honoi- 
of  Archduke  Ernest,  309-314 ;  the  great 
achievements  of  tlie  Netherlandcrs, 
307, 308;  peace  mission  from  the  obedi- 
ent provinces,  and  reply  of  the  States- 
General,  330-333;  Henry  IV.  makes 
another  application  for  aid,  which  is 
favorably  responded  to  in  a  nnmner 
that  charms  Elizabeth,  340-343;  the 
closeness  of  its  alliance  with  Henry 
IV.  excites  FUizabeth's  anger  and  jeal- 
ousy, 345,  346  ;  death  of  Archduke  Er- 
nest, governor-general  of  the  obedient 
provinces,  and  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  353-358  ;  operations  of  Mau- 
rice in  the  eastern  Netherlands,  372- 
383  ;  arrival  and  reception  of  Archduke 
Albert,  the  new  uovernor-general  of 
the  obedient  provinces,  393-395,  400- 
405;  Philip  "William,  son  of  William 
the  Silent,  refused  admission  to  the 
United  Provinces,  400 ;  Henry  IV. 's 
demand  for  aid  to  defend  Calais  is  com- 
plied with,  412  ;  for  which  he  exiiresses 
his  gratitude,  418;  while  suffering  from 
a  scarcity  of  provisions,  it  pays  in- 
creased taxes  for  war  purposes,  421- 
424;  uneasiness  reg;irding  the  designs 
of  Elizabeth,  424-427  ;  joins  England  in 
fitting  out  a  naval  expedition  against 
Spain,  and  its  result,  427-441 ;  indig- 
nant over  the  surrender  of  Hulst,  445- 
447  ;  triple  alliance  with  France  and 
Emtland  against  Spain,  and  their  du- 
plicity, 44H-4(;5,  524,  .527-520,  .531-541, 
.543 ;  its  capture  of  Turnhoutand  demo- 
lition of  the  Spanish  army,  4!5O-402 ; 
importance  of  the  acliievement,  492- 
494  ;  its  reception  of  peace  embassies 
from  Germany  and  Denmark,  510,  511; 
its  reception  of  and  reply  to  a  Polish 
envoy,  512-514  ;  its  victories  at  Al- 
phen,  Rheinberg,  ilenrs,  Grol,  Hre- 
voort,  Enschede,  Ootniarsum,  Olden- 
zaal,  and  Lingen,  520-522;  it  taxes 
Henry  IV.  witli  breach  of  good  fiiitli, 
525,  526 ;  English  complaints  of  its 
tralhc  with  Spain,  520-531 ;  offers  fur- 
ther help  to  Henry  IV.  to  prevent  him 
making  pciice  with  Spain,  540 ;  dealing 
with  a  crafty  suggestion  fr<im  France 
and  a!i  alfeetionate  letter  from  Brus- 
sels, 541,  ,542. 

Sends  spicial  envoys  to  France  and 
England  t(j  jirevent  their  consumma- 
tion of  peace  «  itli  Spuin.  v.  1-28  :  their 
reccjition  by  Henry  IV..  and  their  con- 
ferences with  him  and  his  councilors. 
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7-14 ;  their  reception  by  Elizabeth,  and 
their  conferences  with  her  ami  her 
ministers,  15-28 ;  formal  transfer  of  the 
provinces  by  Philip  II.  to  his  ihiughter 
and  the  Archduke  Albert,  33,  34  ;  how 
the  cession  was  rej:arded  by  tlie  obedi- 
ent and  the  republican  Netlierlanders, 
34,  35  ;  original  object  of  tlie  revolt 
against  Philip  II.,  78;  effect  of  his  con- 
fiscations, 80  ;  resistance  to  hi.s  purj^ose 
leads  to  freedom,  83 ;  simultaneously 
fljihting  and  trading  wilh  Spain,  its 
commerce  rapidly  expands,  8C-8;i,  454  ; 
some  pioneers  in  its  naval  enteri'rise 
and  maritime  discovery,  89-'J5;  its 
north-pole  explorations,  95-l'25 ;  its 
8<iuth-i)0le  expedition,  126-130;  its 
military  operations  in  l.'j98,  131-135; 
bafHed  by  the  policy  of  its  allies,  131; 
dwindling  away  of  its  army  and  facing 
a  financial  deficit,  13C ;  its  loss  and 
subse(|uent  recovery  of  Crevecceur, 
137,  141 ;  effect  of  its  prohibitions  on 
foreign  trade,  137,  138 ;  discontent  of 
tbeuliedient  jirovinces  over  Archduke 
Albert's  extravagance,  139, 140;  France 
and  England  jealously  averse  to  its 
making  j^eace  witli  Spain,  142,  143, 
147,  148,  153,  1.54 ;  its  envoy's  confer- 
ences with  Eliza))eth  relative  to  her 
peace  negotiations  with  Spain,  148-1,53; 
discontented  with  heavy  taxation  and 
inade(iuate  results,  155  ;  it  determines 
to  invade  Flanders,  though  its  mili- 
tary leaders  object,  1.56-lCO;  its  prep- 
arations for  and  particulars  of  the 
iittack  upon  Nieuport,  160-222  (see 
Nieuport)  ;  effects  of  the  Nieupoit 
campaign,  and  the  lesson  it  taught, 
223,  224 ;  ravages  and  brutalities  of  the 
pirate  Van  der  Waecken,  228,  229; 
O-stend,  the  only  possession  of  tlie  He- 
public  in  Flanders,  besi(i;ed  l)v  Spain, 
2:>0-26'J,  298-304,  310-312,  379-31)9.  417- 
422:  principles  typified  in  the  .stru^igle, 
432  (secOstend);  makes  another  march 
Into  Flanders  and  besieges  and  cap- 
tures Grave,  271-274,292;  discomfUurc 
of  a  Portugtiese  fleet  at  Banian:,  .lava, 
by  a  Dutih  skipper,  28.5-287  ;  its  ex- 
tension of  commercial  anil  poIiti(.;il 
relati(jns  witli  the  East,  and  the  a]]- 
pointnientand  reception  of  ancnilia.sty 
from  Sumatia,  287-291 ;  makes  a  iiaval 
experiment  on  tlic  Spanii^h  jirincijile, 
293,  294  ;  its  destruction  i>f  the  priv:;- 
teering  siiuadrons  undi  r  Fred'-rii  li 
Spinola,  2'.)4-29H.  ;';04-:,<«:  istaldisb- 
meiit,  j)ower>,  and  juivikgcs  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Coinpiiny,  317-321  : 
results  of  its  e.\prditions,  4.55-4(;;:; 
envoys  sent  to  ,I;imes  1.  on  bis  acces- 
sion, 324:  their  lir.-t  int' rvicw  witli 
him.  338,  339  :  tli'^ir  (■(inference.':  «iLli 
De  Kosny  and  with  the  English  coun- 


cilors, 350-353,  363-366;  Cecil's  true 
English  policy  required  the  provincea 
to  be  deprived  of  the  India  trade,  349  ; 
secret  projects  of  France  and  England 
relative  to  the  United  Provinces,  366- 
378 ;  the  States-General  permitted  to 
raise  recruits  in  Scotland,  378  ;  third 
invasion  of  Flanders  determined  on, 
and  the  intention  of  Henry  IV.  in  con- 
nection therewith,  400,  401 ;  plan  of 
the  campaign,  402,  403;  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Sluis,  and  operations  prelimi- 
nary thereto.  403-417,  430,  431  (see 
Sluis)  ;  desertion  of  the  Netherland 
Republic  by  James  1.  in  his  treaty  with 
Spain,  425-427 ;  Spanish  ambassador 
protests  against  the  Netherland  envoy 
occupying  the  same  diplomatic  rank 
as  himself,  428 ;  colloquy  between 
James  I.  and  the  Ketherland  envoy, 
429,  note ;  the  Republic  is  left  to  fight 
its  battles  alone,  431,  432  ;  vi.  3 ;  iiri- 
tating  results  of  the  Anglo-Spanish 
treaty,  and  its  fruit  in  later  times, 
435-437;  de.structicm  of  Sarmiento's 
fleet,  in  which  the  Dutch  admiral  ex- 
hibited great  cruelty,  437-439;  devel- 
opmentoi  Holland's  silk  manufactures 
due  to  its  trade  with  India,  439,  440; 
abortive  enterprise  against  Antwerp, 
441 ;  profitless  campaign  against  Spi- 
nola, 441-452;  repulse  of  the  Spaniards 
at  Bergen-op-Zooni,  463,  464  ;  capture 
and  execution  of  the  Dunkirk  jiirates, 
464-466. 

Impoverished  exchequer  and  mili- 
tary inaction,  vi.  3-5 ;  renewal  of 
operations,  with  captures  and  recap- 
tures, and  an  inglorious  close,  7-18; 
censures  passed  on  the  Republic  and 
its  chief,  18-22  ;  further  naval  opera- 
tions, whlcli  include  Klaaszoon's  self- 
immolation,  22-27;  and  Heemskerk's 
victorious  enterprise  and  death,  82-96 ; 
deaths  of  some  remarkable  men,  28, 
29 ;  James  I.'s  epithets  for  the  Nether- 
landers,  32;  designs  of  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  French  kings  on  tlie 
states,  32-34,  35,  36,  38-49,  1.50,  151, 
268-270,  367 ;  grants  a  charter  for  a 
Vitst  India  Company,  its  terms,  and 
conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject, 
.57-."iO;  and  its  trading  and  fighting 
exploits  in  India.  210-219;  its  desire 
for  jieace,  Ijut  only  with  indejn  ncience, 
.51 ;  secret  missions  from  the  arch- 
dukes and  from  Sjiaiii,  54,  55.  60-/;8 ; 
negotiations  U^r  aii(1  ((imjiletion  of  an 
armistice,  78-81  ;  mi  etiiig.-  of  envoys 
for  lilsi-iission  of  the  iirelimiii.-irii-s  of 
a  jieace  negotiation,  16]  174  :  orgaiii- 
Ziilion  of  confci'encrs,  174:  attenijited 
briliery  of  reiiuMican  stiitismi  ii.  176- 
17^,  184,  18,5:  ;nri\al  and  rejection 
of  Philip  III,'s  ratification,  178-184; 
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popular  denunciations  of  the  i)cace 
negotiations  with  Spain,  185,  186;  dis- 
cussions relating  to  Spain's  douhle 
form  of  ratification,  1"J1-2(H);  formal 
answer  of  the  states  to  tlio  commis- 
sioners, '201-203 ;  tlie  Kitie  qua  non 
ajrrecd  on  by  tlie  states,  201 ;  the  peace 
party  and  tlieir  opi)onents,  20:5-208 ;  a 
new  clnimant  to  a  sliare  in  tlio  con- 
ferences, 220,  221 ;  renewal  of  tlie  dis- 
cussions, 231-23S ;  disa;j;recments  over 
the  India-trade  (juostion,  239-252;  a 
new  treaty  coiicliidi.d  with  Eiij^hmd, 
256  a  rupture  of  the  peace  negotia- 
tions witli  Spain,  2()f!,  2(i7 ;  negotiations 
for  a  truce  suggosted,  270-273  ;  del)ates 
thereon,  and  decision  arrived  at,  273- 
27G;  tlie  question  of  religious  tolera- 
tion discussed,  and  Maurice's  argu- 
ments against,  277-284 ;  party  strife 
and  pamphleteering,  285,  286  ;  accu- 
sations against  Barneveldt,  and  his 
views  and  purposes,  287-292 ;  calum- 
nies against  him,  and  liis  resignation 
and  recall,  313-319:  modilied  proposi- 
tion of  the  Spanisii  conmiissioners, 
and  its  rejection  and  their  departure, 
292-297 ;  .Jeannin's  sclieme  of  recon- 
ciliation, 298;  discovery  and  pnhlica- 
t.ion  of  Richardot's  secret  instructions, 
299-303;  su^'gestions  for  a  renewal  of 
negotiations,  and  Maurice's  quarrel 
with  James  II. 's  agent,  304-30C ;  dis- 
cussions renewed,  and  tlie  arguments 
of  Jeannin  for  a  truce,  30G-312,  327- 
329;  close  of  the  discussion,  331,  332; 
Maurice's  indiscreet  mission  to  Heniy 
IV'.,  and  the  hitter's  lecture  to  him, 
320-326  ;  voting  on  the  treaty,  and  the 
first  jioint  insisted  on,  333-335 ;  ar- 
rangement of  the  truce  and  articles  of 
tlie  treaty,  337-341;  advantages  se- 
cured by  the  states,  341-34.5  ;  France 
and  England  refr.se  to  acknowlediie 
the  indepemlence  of  the  -Netherlands, 
345;  ratification  of  the  treaty,  34C ; 
appeal  of  Jcanniu  for  religious  tolera- 
tion, 317  350 ;  proclamation  of  the 
truce,  anil  rejoicings  thereon,  3.54,  355  ; 
the  delit  of  the  Netherlands  to  Eng- 
land, its  army  e.stablislimeiit,  reve- 
nue, and  its  salaries  to  the  Xassaus, 
355-1337  ;  the  theological  contention 
of  tlie  .-VrniiMians  and  (iomarites,  359- 
361. 

Concluding  oliservations:  Spain's 
ackuoHli'dunicnt  of  the  independence 
of  the  I'liited  Troviiiccs,  36f; ;  they 
became  a  n-puiilic  in  sjiite  nf  liiem- 
Kclvc.s,  367  ;  tlicir  oilers  of  sovereignty 
over  tbeiiisrlvia  spurned  and  aflcr- 
wriid  coveted,  367  ;  Maurice'.s  eiaiies 
t'  the  .sovereignty  deliberated,  :;i.;-, 
369:  doiiiiiKinee  striven  for  iiy  reli- 
gious   sects,   and   the  vitality  of    the 


persecuting  instinct,  369-375 ;  rapid 
increase  of  commercial  prosperity, 
and  a  comparison  between  Antwerp 
and  Amsterdam,  377,  378 ;  results  of 
agricultural  in<Iustry  and  mechanical 
ingenuity,  379,  380;  sea  supremacy 
and  Indian  enterprise,  380-381.  ;)93 ; 
wealth,  jiowei',  population,  and  exem- 
plary habits,  384-386;  suppressed 
monkish  estaldisliments,  how  disposed 
of,  3s6,  387 ;  amount  and  sources  of 
revenue,  and  cheerful  submission  to 
ta.xation,  387,  388;  legislators,  magis- 
trates, ami  judges,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  hist,  389,  390;  army  and 
navy,  390-394  ;  a  cause  of  weakness  to 
the  conmionwealth,  394-396  ;  suprem- 
acy ol  Holland,  396,  397;  percentage 
of  budget  contributed  by  each  jnov- 
ince,  396,  note ;  the  States-General  and 
its  functions,  397  ;  universality  of  ed- 
ucation and  woman's  high  position, 
398,  eminent  writers  and  scientists, 
399-403  ;  and  navigators  and  e.xplor- 
ers,  403.  See  Holland;  Maurice; 
Oldeti-Barncveldt ;  William  the  Silent; 
Zealand. 

Jieiiss,  captured  by  Meurs,  ii.  246;  be- 
sieged by  Parma,  246 ;  its  situation, 
246,  247  ;  its  capture,  and  the  horrible 
fate  of  its  connnander  and  garrison, 
247-253;  the  results  of  its  reduction, 
2:.5. 

Xevers,  Duke  of,  his  paper  against  the 
Holy  League,  iv.  108  ;  at  Auniale,  124, 
125 ;  sent  to  Rome  to  secure  Henry 
IV'. 's  reconciliation  with  the  pojjc, 
and  his  anger  at  his  failure,  254,  255; 
honoring  the  dead,  370. 

Newell,  Mr.,  "the  late  Latiner,"  i. 
99. 

^"'eyeii,  John,  a  Flemish  ^friar,  sends 
his  advance  agent  to  the  states  on  a 
secret  peace  mission  on  behalf  of  the 
archdukes,  vi.  60-62 ;  his  fitness  for 
such  work,  62,  (;3  ;  his  secret  entrance 
into  Tlie  Hague,  and  his  several  con- 
ferences witih  the  Dutch  statesmen, 
63-(i7,  69-76.  78,  79,  192,  193,  2:J3,  223, 
250  ;  sent  by  Sinnola  on  a  s.-cret  mis-, 
sion  to  Spain,  146,  147  ;  his  iiitenuedi- 
ate  wanderings  in  the  Int'iests  of 
peace,  176,  253  ;  siispecteil  of  telling 
his  masters  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spiin- 
ish  lleet  at  (iiliraltiir,  175;  his  at- 
tempted bribery  of  Aerlsens,  176,  177, 
l-st,  1S5;  retnriis  to  Spuiii,  1-.";  ;iiel 
feasts  the  credulity  of  the  Sjunish 
government.  Is'i,  190;  lewurd  le'  de- 
sired, 253;  ehai'.n','  at  Spanish  delays, 
259-261,  294. 

Niiii].ort,  the  artilli  ry  used  liv  Maurice 
in  battle  of.  iv.  70;  States-i  ieueral 
ileiermiiie  to  liesiege  it,  v.  156,  157, 
160;  perils  i:ivolved  in  the  act,  155; 
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preparations,  march  to  and  arrival 
before  the  city,  101-168 ;  the  Spanish 
troops  are  harangued  l)y  tlie  arcli- 
dnlies,  1G8-170;  and  win  the  tirst  vic- 
tory, 171 ;  its  effect  on  the  besiegers, 
and  their  dilemma,  172-175;  Count 
Ernest's  movement,  his  critical  posi- 
tion, and  the  fatal  panic  among  his 
troops,  17r)-179;  premature  rejoicings 
over  the  victory,  181 ;  Archduke  Al- 
l)ert's  council  of  war,  181-183 ;  conse- 
quences of  inaction  and  indecision  on 
both  sides,  184, 185  ;  preparations  for 
the  general  engagement,  and  the  scene 
of  action,  185-194  ;  the  battle,  rout  of 
the  Spanisli  army,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  siege  by  the  Netherland- 
ers,  194-216;  note  on  the  conflicting 
accounts  of  the  battle  by  Vere  and 
tlie  Sassaus,  21t>-2i2;  effect  of  the 
campaign  on  the  belligerents,  223. 
See  Albert ;  Maurice. 

Hieuwenaar,  Count,  stadholder  of  Gel- 
derland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel,  his 
accidental  death,  iii.  434  ;  iv.  66. 

Nimwegen,  taken  for  the  Spaniards  by 
Schenck,  ii.  216,  217  ;  threatened  by 
Leicester,  237  ;  Schenck  attempts  to 
regain  it  for  the  states,  iii.  430-433  ; 
its  recovery  a  part  of  Maurice's  task, 
iv.  77,  87;  Tarma  assures  its  iidiabi- 
tants  of  his  special  protection,  01,  92, 
96 ;  its  recapture  by  Maurice,  92-94 ; 
Bucquoy's  threatened  attack  upon,  vi. 
11 ;  Maurice  not  to  be  diverted  from 
its  protection,  14. 

Nonconformists.     Ssef  Protestantism. 

Noord,  Olivier  van,  his  circumnavigation 
of  tlie  world,  v.  91. 

Norris.  Sir  Edward,  one  of  the  most 
daring  soldiers  of  his  time,  i.  417  ; 
consequences  of  liis  hot-headedness, 
441,  442  ;  Leicester's  denunciation  of 
him,  ii.  324,  325,  333;  forced  into  a 
quarrel  with  Ilolienlo  during  a 
drunken  carouse.  ,334-338;  his  ch.al- 
lenge  to  Ilolienlo,  and  the  ill  effects  of 
the  quarrel,  338-342,  403-407;  the 
Englisli-Dutch  alliance  owed  much  to 
his  services,  iii.  179 ;  Elizabeth  looks 
to  him  to  protect  Ostond  from  Parma, 
284;  takes  part  in  the  English-Dutch 
e.xpedition  to  Sfiain,  435,  436;  semis 
news  to  Elizabeth  of  an  antieipnted 
attack  upon  Osteiid,  iv.  286;  licr  letter 
to  him,  287;  his  report  to  Burghley, 
288,  not'\ 

Isnrris.  Heniy,  in  the  English-Dutch 
expedition  to  Spain,  435. 

Norris,  Sir  .lohn,  Oeneral,  on  Sainte- 
Aldegondes  doings,  i.  831;  enlisting 
trofips  to  serve  in  the  Netherlands, 
40.'i ;  iccoMunended  to  the  Netlierland- 
ers  liy  l.li/.abeth.  416,  418;  his  paren- 
tage, 417 ;    old-time    services    of    his 


mother  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  417 ; 
in  a  position  which  he  found  "not  so 
flexible  as  he  had  hoped,"  441;  his 
successful  reinforcement  of  Grave,  ii. 
227-230;  for  which  he  is  applauded 
by  Leicester,  231;  and  knighted,  234; 
pleads  for  the  life  of  Hemart,  243;  at 
the  attack  upon  Doesburg,  264-269; 
Leicester  and  others  show  tbeir  ani- 
mosity to  him,  264,  note,  267,  268  and 
note,  269,  324,  325,  326,  327,  339,  407  ; 
iii.  39,  80,  383,  386,  387 ;  his  position  at 
the  siege  of  Zntplien,  ii.  271,  272  ;  his 
ambuscade  at  Zutphen,  which  brings 
on  the  battle  of  Warnsfeld,  274-283  ; 
characterized  by  Walsingham,  324 ; 
Leicester  threatens  to  hang  him,  325  ; 
commended  to  Leicester  by  Elizabeth, 
332;  highly  esteemed  by  Wilkes,  419, 
420,  455 ;  his  strained  relations  with 
Sir  William  Stanley,  420  ;  Elizabeth's 
displeasure  with  him,  and  the  reason 
for  it,  iii.  83,  84  ;  assigned  to  duty 
under  Leicester  in  anticipation  of 
Spanish  invasion,  383,  386,  387  ;  sent 
to  the  Netherlands  by  Elizabeth  on  a 
mission  of  congratulation  and  coop- 
eration, 422 ;  in  the  English-Dutch 
foray  into  Spain,  435,  436;  resents  tlie 
l)ravado  of  Spanish  officers  at  Lisbon, 
437  ;  fighting  against  Spain  in  France, 
iv.  102. 

Norris,  a  servant  of  Croft,  a  papist  spy, 
ii.  165  ;  how  he  carried  out  his  instruc- 
tions, 192,  193. 

Norris,  tlie  English  army  treasurer  in 
Holland,  absent  from  his  post  at  a 
critical  moment,  i.  441 ;  Leicester 
charges  him  with  peculation,  ii.  255, 
262,  326. 

Nortli,  Lord,  attends  Leicester  at  his 
embarkation  for  the  Netherlands,  ii. 
2;  Ids  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
Netherlands,  28,  29 ;  his  prediction  as 
to  Parma's  success.  232;  admires  the 
figliting  of  Parma,  237  ;  on  tlie  treason 
of  Hemart  at  Grave,  239,  note ;  com- 
mends Kloet,  249 ;  on  the  nmrder 
of  Kloet  by  tlie  Spaniards,  251 ;  his 
bravery  at  the  battle  of  Warnsfeld, 
278  ;  on  the  love  of  the  Netherlauders 
for  Elizabeth,  328,  .329. 

Nortliampton,  Earl  of,  his  views  relative 
to  Holland,  vi.  34,  note. 

North  pole,  Dutch  voyages  to  the  re- 
gions of,  V.  9.5-125. 

Northumlierland,  Duke  of  (.John  Dud- 
ley), the  father  of  Leicester,  his  rise 
and  fate,  ii.  3. 

Noyon,  the  useless  eai)ture  of,  iv.  275, 
276,  284. 

Nunez,  emissary  of  Mendoza,  delivers 
his  message  to  Henry  IV.  while  his 
hands  are  lield  by  Sully,  iv.  334, 
335, 
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Ogle,  Captain,  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Arch- 
duke Albert's  camp,  v.  251,  254. 

Olden-Barneveldt,  Jan  van,  a  member 
of  the  estates  at  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Oranjre,  i.  17 ;  lavors  a  Krencli  al- 
liance, 'J8 ;  at  the  attack  upon  the 
Kowenstyn,  264  and  nute  ;  condition 
on  which  he  accepted  the  office  of  ad- 
vocate of  Uolland,  355  ;  his  system  an 
tai;onistic  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  381 
the  foremost  statesman  of  his  country 
893 ;  his  descent  and  the  scandals  con- 
cerning it,  393,  394;  his  honorable 
character,  religious  toleration,  mili- 
tary services,  and  persoind  appear- 
ance, 394-396  ;  the  princijile  of  a  cen- 
tral paramount  sovereignty  approved 
by  him,  402,  403;  denounced  as  a  dis- 
puised  Catholic  or  an  infidel  by  the 
Leicestrians,  ii.  378;  his  relation  to 
Prince  Maurice,  391,  392 ;  regarded  as 
Leicester's  enemy  by  his  secretary, 
396;  opposed  the  sending  of  an  em- 
bassy to  England,  398;  pronounces 
against  the  English,  450;  his  letter  to 
Leicester,  456,  479-484;  asserts  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states,  iii.  14,  49 ; 
his  course  on  obtaining  Leicester's 
and  Elizabeth's  intercepted  letters, 
52-59,  139,  153  ;  working  against  Eng- 
lish influence  in  the  Netherlands,  147, 
148,  250-253;  Leicester's  plot  to  kid- 
nap him,  151,  152;  on  the  commission 
to  try  the  Leyden  conspirators,  158 ; 
Leicester's  changeable  estimate  of 
him,  177 ;  and  his  inferiority  to  him, 
179 ;  appointed  councilor  to  Prince 
Maurice  as  stadholder  of  Holland, 
183,  256,  257;  a  Beelzel)ul)  in  Wil- 
loughby's  eyes,  259,  260,  287,  426;  his 
fury  at  the  loss  of  Gcrtruydenberg, 
425,  434  ;  paramount  in  the  councils 
of  the  States-General,  448;  notified  by 
liohenlo  of  the  capture  of  Breda,  464; 
a  type  of  the  burgher  chiss,  482;  ex- 
cluded from  the  state  council,  488  ; 
his  attitude  to  the  courtiers  of  Eliza- 
beth, iv.  164,  165;  an  indomitable 
man  of  granite,  though  not  a  hero, 
187 ;  his  exertions  to  preserve  the 
triple  alliance  against  Spain,  539-541  ; 
his  mission  to  France  and  conferences 
with  Henry  IV.  for  the  same  object, 
v.  1-14  ;  gives  a  parting  kiss  to  Henry's 
mistres.s,  14  ;  his  niLssion  to  England 
and  conferences  with  Elizabctli  and 
her  ministers.  14-24;  liis  second  mis- 
sion to  England,  anil  its  result,  2ri--.'8: 
a  French  envoys  repnrt  of  bitn,  154; 
rulin'^  spirit  in  the  ipr(i])i>sed  invasion 
of  Flanilers,  l,-)9.  160,  212,  213,  215.  216  ; 
probalile  startiiitrpoiut  of  the  aliena- 
tion Ijetweeu  him  aud  Maurice,  223, 


224;  their  various  differences  and  al- 
leged jQUaiTCls,  440,  441  ;  vi.  3,  4,  188, 
312,  317,326;  their  reconciliation,  .330; 
renewed  hatred  of  him  by  Maurice, 
309;  sent  to  England  on  the  accession 
of  James  I.,  v.  324 ;  his  interview  with 
him,  338,  339;  his  conferences  with 
De  Bosny.  the  French  ambassador  to 
Engla?id,  350-3.53,  363-366  ;  which  re- 
sult in  the  treaty  of  Hampton  Court, 
375-378,  426;  denied  admittance  to 
James  I.  or  his  ministers,  363 ;  granted 
royal  permission  to  raise  recruits  in 
Scotland,  378 ;  his  despondency,  427, 
428  ;  visits  Maurice's  camp  at  Rliein- 
berg,  vi.  19;  tries  his  hand  in  diplo- 
matic deception,  44-48;  his  omnipo- 
tence in  Holland  and  Zealand,  60 ; 
called  out  of  bed  to  an  interview  with 
a  Spanish  emissary,  61 ;  part  taken  by 
him  in  regard  to  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, 61-67,  71-74,  77,  78,  79,  163,  169- 
174,  179, 180, 183-188,  196,  199,  205-208, 
224,  230-236,  237,  note,  242,  247-250, 
253,  254,  258,  267,  294,  296,  304,  320; 
master  of  the  field,  320  ;  his  ability  as 
a  politician  equaled  by  that  of  Jean- 
nin,  149 ;  denounced  as  a  traitor,  277  ; 
the  populace  inflamed  against  him, 
286;  his  acceptance  of  money  sent  to 
him  by  France,  and  his  justillcation 
of  the  act,  287,  288;  direction  taken 
by  his  ambition,  and  his  aspirations 
and  beliefs,  289-292 ;  on  the  finding  of 
a  private  paper  of  Richardofs,  302 ; 
calumniated,  anonymously  and  other- 
wise, 313,  314 ;  he  resigns  his  oftice, 
and  is  recalled,  315-319;  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  States-General  on 
the  treaty  with  .Si)ain  entirely  due  to 
him,  'SAA  ;  his  gratitude  for  the  result 
arrived  at,  343;  his  estimate  of  the 
interest  on  the  Spanish  debt  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  truce,  357  ;  theologi- 
cal odium  incurred  by  bim,  360,  370, 
374  ;  change  in  his  views  relative  to 
the  sovereignty,  369  ;  furm  of  gt)vern- 
ment  advocated  by  bim,  370,  371,  374, 
375 ;  was  practically  the  ruler  of  the 
Republic.  396,  397. 

Oldenzaal,  its  capture  by  Maurice,  iv. 
522;  recai)tnreil  by  Spinobi,  v.  443. 

Oostburg,  Maurice's  advance  toward,  v. 
40();  SpiiKila's  successful  niovcment 
at,  415. 

Ootmarsum,  its  ca])ture  by  Maurice,  iv. 
522. 

Opslag,  fort  of,  surrenders  to  Maurice, 
iv.  77. 

Oq\)endo,  Spanish  admiral  in  the  Ar- 
niaci.a,  disaster  on  his  (lag-shii>. 
iii.  3.!.". ;  ill  the  thick  of  the  fight 
otf  Cravelines,  ;«)2,  363;  his 
fate,  374. 

Orsoy,  its  garrison  of  '"cocks' feathers  " 
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surrenders  to  the  admiral  of  Aragon, 
V.  132,  13a. 

Ortel,  Joachiin,  Dutch  envoy  to  Eng- 
liiiul,  his  chanicter  ami  qualiflcations, 
i.  363  ;  his  L-onfeieiices  with  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers,  3(>3-309,  372,  373, 
37S,  391 ;  he  advises  his  constituents, 
379 ;  the  iigent  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land in  England,  ii.  105,  7wte ;  he  is 
employed  to  correct  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  states,  309-311 ;  Leices- 
ter requests  that  he  be  sent  away  from 
England,  310,  311  and  note  ;  his  inter- 
ception of  Elizabeth's  and  Leicester's 
letters,  iii.  56. 

Ostend,  enthusiasm  at,  for  an  English 
alliance,  i.  95,  nute ;  surprised  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Spaniards,  who  are  after- 
ward defeated  and  put  to  flight,  '233, 
234 ;  Leicester  has  its  defenses  exam- 
ined, ii.  15 ;  Elizabeth  recommends  its 
destruction  to  prevent  its  capture,  iii. 
174  ;  Parma  and  his  spy  inspect  its 
fortifications,  190,  192,  193,  225,  226  ; 
its  important  position,  193,  194  ;  Eng- 
lish anxiety  about  its  safety,  283,  284  ; 
iv.  286,  287,  288;  its  connection  with 
the  proposed  invasion  of  Vlanders,  v. 
157 ;  Count  Solms  seizes  the  Spanish 
fortifications  around  the  city,  165 ; 
assembly  of  the  States-General  at,  166, 
171 ;  Maurice  receives  alarming  intel- 
ligence regarding,  172,  173 ;  and  orders 
troops  from  there  to  his  aid,  176 ;  his 
panic-stricken  troops  from  Nieuport 
make  their  way  there,  179 ;  events  in 
its  neigliborhood  during  Maurice's 
siege  of  Nieuport,  182,  183,  184.  187  ; 
its  thanksgiving  for  the  Nieuport  vic- 
toi-y,  207,  209;  the  States-General  de- 
parts from,  214 ;  its  aspect  in  the  six- 
teenth centnry,  230,  231 ;  its  popula- 
tion and  defenses,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial. 232,  233 ;  Archduke  All)eit ))egins 
its  siege.  233,  284 ;  number  and  nation- 
alities of  its  defenders,  234  ;  the  wide- 
spread interest  taken  in  its  siege,  237, 
2.38 ;  Auditor  Fleming's  diary,  238,  239, 
310, 311 ;  character  of  Vere,  the  states' 
commander,  240 ;  composition  of  the 
English  contingent,  240,  241 ;  jilaus 
and  appliances  of  the  besieger,  and  a 
description  of  his  "  sausages,"  241- 
243;  abundant  commissariat  of  the 
besieged,  243,  214,  299;  a  royal  can- 
noneer, 244  ;  size  of  and  work  done  by 
tlie  ordnance,  244,  245 ;  sanguinary 
character  of  the  struggle,  246,  247, 
267,  298;  deaths  by  pestilence.  248; 
fighting  fire  and  the  sea  at  the  P<n'cu- 
pine  Fort,  248,  249,  ."01;  Veres  (|nes- 
tionable  stratagem  pending  thearriviil 
of  reinforieinents,  250-261;  assault  and 
repulse  of  the  besiegt^i-s,  262-268; 
progress  of  the  siege,   298-300 ;   cap- 


ture of  forts  by  the  Spaniards,  301- 
304,  310  ;  their  two  years'  fierce  siege 
followed  by  a  comparative  rest,  310- 
312;  James  I.  and  the  I'Vench  ambas- 
sador appealed  to  lor  help,  338,  351; 
Cecil's  disparagement  of  the  city,  349  ; 
the  French  ambassador  urges  its  re- 
lief upon  the  English  councilors,  which 
they  oppose,  367  ;  the  new  Spanish 
commander,  and  his  antecedents  and 
qualifications,  379-382 ;  failure  of  his 
many  military  devices,  and  progress 
of  the  siege,  383-388  ;  fate  of  five  suc- 
cessive governors  of  the  city,  388,  389, 
sg.'i,  397;  the  Spaniards  capture  the 
Polder  Ravelin,  389;  and  the  West 
Ravelin,  391 ;  and  the  Porcupine  Fort, 
392,  393;  but  are  defeated  and  sur- 
prised at  the  Polder  Bulwark,  394  ; 
which  they  subsequently  capture,  ;W  ; 
the  besieged  garrison  build  their  last 
refuge,  the  citadel  Little  Troy,  upon 
which  the  enemy  gradually  encroach, 
395-399;  but  are  defeated  in  their 
assault  upon  tlie  West  Bulwark,  396, 
397  ;  the  besieged  give  thanks  for  the 
capture  of  Sluis,  399,  417  ;  the  States- 
General  determined  to  hold  the  city, 
400,  405;  compared  with  Sluis,  whose 
possession  was  regarded  as  more  de- 
sirable, 404,  405,  412,  413,  417;  the 
garrison  sun-ender  and  abandon  the 
city,  and  the  Spaniards  take  posses- 
sion, 418-420 ;  its  ruined  condition, 
414,  420-422. 

Othenian  (Robert  Dale),  Leicester's 
eavesdropper  and  secretary,  rei)orts 
Dutch  gossip  to  his  master,  ii.  391, 
392,  396;  who  he  was,  396,  397;  his 
gossip,  and  its  consequences,  399-402, 
457. 

Oudenbourg  (or  Bourbourg),  visited  by 
Englisli  peace  commissioners,  iii.  195  ; 
meeting  of  English  and  Spanish  peace 
commissioners  at,  232  ;  vi.  238  ;  the 
states'  troops  capture  fort  of,  v.  165, 
167 ;  subsequently  captnied  by  the 
Spaniards,  170,  171 ;  and  how  its  cap- 
ture affected  the  operations  of  Jhiu- 
rice  at  Nieuport,  172,  173. 

Overing,  Hugh,  captured  while  aiding  in 
Stanley  s  treason,  ii.  432. 

Overstein,  Count,  mentioned  by  Roger 
Williams  in  his  denunciation  of  Ho- 
henlo,  ii.  261,  262 ;  under  the  guidance 
of  llohenlo,  398. 

Overyssel,  one  of  the  seven  United 
Provinces,  Spaiush  forces  in,  vi.  9; 
its  representative  at  the  peace  nego- 
tiations, 231 ;  most  of  its  peojile  de- 
eland  to  be  Catholics,  279;  its  con- 
tribution to  tiie  states' re  venue,  extent, 
and  pci|iulation,  395.  Sff  Netherlands; 
I'nited  I'lovinces. 

Oxford,  Lord,  his  quarrel  with  Sir  Philip 
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Sydney,  i.  450;  volunteers  in  the  at- 
tai'k  upon  the  SpuiiiMti   Armada,  iii. 


I'acchi,  Don  Pedro,  slain  at  Deiider- 
nmndo,  his  wraith  is  reputed  to  have 
heiided  his  old  resinient  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Kiiwenstyn,  i.  277. 

I'aKct,  Charles,  on  Leicester's  aninxosity 
toward  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ii.  7. 

Pallavieinis  attempt  to  seduce  I'arnia, 
iii.  415-417 ;  Philip's  suj^'gestion  re- 
garding, 418. 

Palmer,  Sir  Henry,  his  unsuccessful  er- 
rand to  Dover,  iii.  350. 

Papal  bulls,  Philip  II.  drives  a  lucra- 
tive trade  in,  iv.  217. 

Papist.^.     See  Roman  Catholics. 

Paris,  scenes  in,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  i.  47-50  ;  compared  with 
Ldiidiin  and  other  European  titles  in 
the  time  of  Henry  III.,  67;  visited 
secretly  by  Dutch  envoys,  74  ;  its  con- 
dition under  the  influence  i>f  the  Holy 
League,  iii.  207,  2C8,  272-279,  40:!,  4Ci;J, 
441,  442,  44;!;  iv.  7,  255;  Henry  IV. 
begins  its  siesre,  22,  23;  its  suiferings 
from  famine  and  attendant  horrors, 
2i-;iO  ;  ils  League  deputaticni  to  Henry 
I\'.,31-3t;  Parma,  hy  Philip's  order, 
leaves  tlie  Netherlands  to  relieve  the 
city,  40-40  ;  he  compels  Henry  to  n- 
tire,  4(1-50  ;  his  possession  of  the  city 
obtainable  by  apostasy,  58,  5!) ;  the 
city  again  in  danger,  63;  its  govern- 
ment by  the  si.xtcen  tyrants,  100-108; 
entry  of  Henry  I\'.,  and  rapture  of  its 
ix)pul<ice,  257-200;  its  joy  at  the  sur- 
render of  Sluis,  V.  431 ;  its  population 
in  1007,  vi.  153,  note. 

Parker,  Captain,  knighted  on  the  field 
at  I'.ergen-op-Zoom,  iii.  421 ;  his  error 
at  'I'urnhout,  v.  490. 

Parma,  Duke  of  (.Alexander  Farnese),  his 
olfers  of  reconciliation  with  states  of 
the  Netherlands  after  the  ninrder  of 
William  of  Orange,  i.  23,  24;  his  mili- 
tary fiirces,  25;  his  policy  in  sul)jugat- 
ing  the  rebellious  provinces,  25  ;  his 
successes  in  Flanders,  20-29 ;  designs 
the  capture  of  Antwerp,  29,  30;  em- 
barrassed by  liis  ma.-;ter's  parsininny, 
112;  Ids  re.d  sliare  in  tlie  truce  of  Cam- 
brav.  120:  bis  atfectionate  intercoiir.-e 
witii  Henry  III.,  l;-i3;  delay  of  his  op- 
erations anil  suiferings  of  liis  trooiis 
throiiiih  w:intof  supjdies,  140, 141,  21.")- 
218;  gives  his  frienils  a  lesson  in  dis- 
siiiiiilatii'n.  144  ;  informed  of  tlie  IL'ly 
l.cau'ue  an. I  its  olijects,  144;  liis  (ii<- 
siniulation  in  the  cause  of  bis  master, 
11.",  140  ;  liis  military  aii.l  jjnliti.  ;il 
genius,    170,    171;    preparing  fur  tlie 


siege  of  Antwerp,  173,  175-178;  his 
character  ami  per.sonality,  174  ;  phiiis 
the  reduction  of  Flanders  and  Ura- 
bant,  174,  175  ;  his  honorable  and  hu- 
mane warfare,  176  ;  tampers  with  Ad- 
miral Treslong,  188;  working  while 
his  antagonists  wrangled,  193,  205 ; 
surprises  ami  captures  Liefkenslioek, 
194  ;  rebukes  llieliebourg  ,for  killing 
Pettiu,  195 ;  defeated  at  Fort  Lillo, 
1'.15  197 ;  transformation  eltected  at 
Kalloo,  the  .site  chosen  for  his  head- 
(jnarters,  197-199  ;  his  troops  mutilate 
blo(  kaderunners,  199 ;  his  plans  aided 
by  the  folly  of  the  Antwerpers,  200- 
203 ;  the  opening  of  the  Saftingen 
sluice  by  the  Antwerpers  enables  him 
to  begin  his  bridge,  203,  206;  which  is 
regarded  as  a  fable  by  the  Antwerpers, 
204  ;  uncertain  as  to  Philip's  schemes 
and  in  doubt  as  to  the  results  of  his 
liiidge-building,  he  tries  to  subdue  the 
Antwerpers  by  conciliation,  208-214; 
his  inability  to  comprehend  the  Idea 
of  freedom  of  worship,  209,  210;  ad- 
mirable elements  in  his  character,  214; 
makes  report  to  Philip  of  his  progress, 
215,  210  ;  ills  repeated  appeals  to  Phili]) 
for  monev  and  men  to  carry  on  his 
operations,  210,  218,  225,  220,  2;iii;  re- 
joices over  the  patriots'  defejit  at 
Ji(da-le-Dne,  224;  his  bridge,  threat- 
ened by  the  turbnlent  Schelde,  is  at 
last  completed,  224-220;  its  i)lan  and 
construction,  226-228  ;  compared  with 
the  Rhine  bridge  of  .Julius  (,'a;sar.  228  ; 
how  the  Antwerpers  regarded  his 
work,  228,  229  ;  his  triumph  marred  liy 
his  anxiety  for  his  soldiers,  230,  231 ; 
his  remarkable  treatment  of  an  Ant- 
werp spy,  231 ;  attempts  the  cajit lire  of 
Ostend  and  liantrs  the  chief  cause  of 
its  failure,  233,  234;  loses  Liefkens- 
hoek  and  punishes  two  captains  who 
coimiianded  there,  235,  2;i0 ;  his 
promptne-^s  in  checking  the  patiiits' 
advance,  230,  237  ;  attempt  to  destroy 
his  bridiiC  by  means  of  (liaiiilielli's  ma- 
rine volcanoes  and  fin-ships.  2::9-249  ; 
his  marvelous  esca)ie,  244,  24.",  249; 
his  immediate  reiiair  of  the  bridge, 
250;  deplores  the  loss  of  his  nilieers 
and  modestly  touches  i>ii  his  own 
])erils  and  services,  2:'0-2.52  ;  the  "dia- 
bolical genius"  of  the  .Xntwerjiers 
keeps  liiiii  ah  rt  and  anxious,  252-'j54  ; 
wretclied  condition  of  his  army.  254- 
250;  how  he  fortilied  the  Koweiistyn, 
257-25'.);  defeats  tlie  patriots  in  their 
first  attacks  upon  the  Kowen>tyn,  259- 
201:  aeeount  of  his  linal  repulse  of  the 
l>atrin(s'  last,  determined  assault  of 
tlie  Koxven^tyn,  201  2^1  :  enlogiZ'S 
tlu'darini:-  of  his  eneinie-,  •:^i:r,  :  c  tleet 
of  his  opportune  apjiearance  mi   the 
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field,  273-275  ;  exults  in  his  triumph, 
278,  280;  bestows  honors  on  the 
wounded  Toralva,  280 ;  his  reports  to 
Philip  of  tlie  Kowenstyn  fight,  281, 
283, 284  ;  takes  possession  of  the  "  bug- 
aboo "  ship  War's  End,  286 ;  visited  by 
La  None,  who  encourages  and  advises 
him,  290,  291 ;  Antwerpers  exchange 
ameniiits  with  him,  293 ;  his  negotia- 
tions witli  the  autliorities  of  Antwerp 
to  secure  its  capitulation,  296-317  ;  his 
private  interview  with  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde,  and  its  result,  303, 804,  309 ;  how 
he  impressed  Suinte-Aldegoude,  304 ; 
he  reports  to  Pliilip  the  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation, 313,  314,  315  ;  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde's  attempts  to  conciliate  him, 318, 
319  ;  his  triumphal  entry  into  Antwerp 
and  the  sylvan  fete  ux)on  his  Schelde 
bridge,  322-325 ;  liis  reconstruction 
of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  325-327  ; 
receives  the  grateful  thanks  of  Philip 
II.,  328 ;  on  the  attitude  of  Holland  to- 
ward Sainte-Aldegonde,  332,  334,  335  ; 
the  one  suspicious  allusion  to  Sainte- 
Aldegonde  in  his  lettei-s,  335,  336, 
note  ;  frightening  Sir  John  Norris,  441 ; 
how  regarded  by  Elizabeth,  445,  446. 

His  correspondence  with  Philip  re- 
garding the  invasion  of  England,  ii. 
16,  17  ;  a  queen  and  a  crown  set  apart 
for  him,  18,  19;  "in  great  jollity" 
over  Leicester's  disgrace,  93;  he  boldly 
remonstrates  with  Philip  on  the  state 
of  his  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  158  ; 
his  simulated  negotiations  for  peace, 
160-166  ;  his  self-confessed  duplicity, 
168,  169,  172-175,  196 ;  appalled  at 
Drake's  victories,  176  ;  in  doubt  as  to 
the  intenticjns  of  France,  177 ;  sad 
plight  of  his  troops,  178,  198;  receives 
encouraging  reports  from  his  agent  in 
London,  181-183  ;  Elizabeth  sends  him 
a  secret  letter,  184-186;  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  agent  and  reply  to  Eliza- 
beth, 186,  187  ;  his  work  done  for  him 
by  English  statesmen,  198, 199  ;  details 
of  his  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
207-214 ;  the  portions  of  the  Nether- 
lands which  he  controlled,  216,  217  ; 
his  treatment  of  Ernest  of  Bavaria, 
218,  219 ;  his  characterization  of 
Schenck,  221 ;  his  attack  upon  Grave, 
repulse,  and  final  victory,  220-232, 
236-241  ;  his  attack  up(jn,  capture,  and 
sack  of  Neuss,  246-253 ;  what  he  gained 
and  lost  by  the  reduction  of  Nenss 
255  ;  bridges  the  Rhine  and  relieves 
Zutphen,  271-283  ;  his  defeat  of  Leices- 
ter at  Warnsfeld.  273-283  ;  succeeds  to 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Parma,  287;  his 
dealings  with  Leicester's  German 
levies,  287,  288  and  notes;  aided  by 
Elizabeth's  duplicity  and  caprice,  297, 
298;    in  secret  correspondence  with 


Eowlaud  Yorke,  429  :  successes  due  to 
tlie  disloyalty  of  his  foes,  444  {see  De- 
venter;  Zutphen)  ;  Guelders  betrayed 
into  his  hands,  445-447  ;  on  the  effect 
of  the  treason  of  Stanley  and  Yorke, 
448  ;  on  the  execution  of  the  Queen  of 
Scot*,  4C3,  464. 

His  operations  against  Sluis,  iii.  61- 
65,  69,  71-77  ;  terms  gi'anted  by  him  on 
its  capitulation,  77;  enters  the  city 
and  compliments  two  English  cap- 
tains, 78  ;  Elizabeth's  friendly  attitude 
toward  him,  92,  104 ;  his  amicable  as- 
surances to  her,  and  dallyings  with  her 
go-between,  105-111,  114;  effect  of 
English  reliance  on  his  good  faith, 
104,  113  and  note,  114-116,  172,  249; 
convinced  that  Elizabeth  was  as  false 
as  himself,  104,  120, 121 ;  hoodwinking 
Denmark,  117,  118;  his  plottings 
against  England  and  France,  and  his 
secret  correspondence  with  Philip  rel- 
ative to,  118-130;  what  Philip  expected 
him  to  accomplish,  130-137  ;  his  diffi- 
culties, for  whicli  he  denounces  Philip, 
and  what  he  accomplished,  137-141 ; 
Walsingham  aware  of  his  schemes, 
through  his  English  correspondents, 
141,  142  and  note  ;  Elizabeth  fears  his 
attack  upon  Ostend,  174 ;  annoyed  at 
the  surprise  of  Bonn  by  Martin 
Schenck,  174,  175,  266,  267 ;  his  inter- 
views with  Elizabeth's  peace  commis- 
sioners, 198-202,  208-218,  225,  227,  228, 
230  ;  his  professions  of  lovalty  to  Eliza- 
beth, 200,  201;  his  estimate  of  Dale, 
207  ;  the  real  object  of  his  peace  nego- 
tiations with  Elizabeth,  208 ;  achieves 
it  in  his  interviews  with  Dr.  Rogers, 
one  of  the  peace  commissioners,  208- 
220 ;  plays  the  spy  at  Ostend,  225,  226 ; 
made  chief  commander  of  the  Holy 
League  by  bull  of  the  pope,  240;  liis 
falsehoods  in  reference  to  Allen's 
pamphlet  and  the  pope's  bull  against 
Elizabeth,  244-248  ;  Croft's  confidence 
in  him,  249 ;  apprehensive  about 
France,  268,  269  ;  anxiety  in  England 
as  to  his  intentions,  283-286  ;  prepara- 
tions in  Holland  and  England  to  meet 
him,  296-309;  extent  of  his  prepara- 
tions to  invade  England,  309-311  ;  his 
knowledge  of  Philip's  intentions,  318, 
319  ;  the  share  allotted  to  him  in  the 
Armada  disgusts  Santa  Cruz,  318;  he 
offers  his  services  unreservedly  to 
Philip,  320 ;  plan  of  cooperation  be- 
tween him  and  the  Armada,  and  how 
it  failed,  325-328,  ;i46,  351,  352-3r4,  376- 
378;  his  failure  to  join  tlie  Armada 
causes  him  to  be  suspected  of  treach- 
ery, 353,  363;  tdves  some  religions 
consolation  to  I'liilip,  whose  dullness 
brought  all  his  arr.angcments  to 
naught,  378,  379 ;  not  disposed  to  en- 
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gage  In  further  naval  enterprises, 
401.  402 ;  how  Philip  interpreted  his 
news  of  the  Armada's  defeat  at  Calais, 
405 ;  besieges  Bergen-op-Zooni,  413- 
415;  Pallavicini's  attempt  U>  seduce 
him,  and  how  it  attected  him,  416- 
418;  Grimstoiie's  suceeasf  ul  trick  upon 
him,  418-420;  in  ignominious  tiight 
from  the  siege  of  Bcigon,  420,  i'21 ; 
Oertruydenberg  betrayed  to  him,  422- 
424  ;  recruits  his  health  at  Spa  and 
prepares  for  a  campaign  against  Henry 
IV.,  426,  427,  445 ;  concentrates  his 
forces  on  the  French  frontier,  447,  448, 
452;  iv.  11. 

Driven  to  his  wits'  ends,  he  com- 
plains and  appeals  to  Philip,  iv.  8,  33, 
38-42,  120,  121,  221,  222  ;  garroting  and 
hanging  his  mutinous  veterans,  37, 
41 ;  his  calunmiators  and  their  stories, 
37, 38, 206-209, 234,  7iote ;  his  complaints 
against  them,  210-212  ;  marches  to  re- 
lieve Paris  from  the  siege  of  Henry 
IV.,  42-44  ;  comparison  between  him 
and  Henry  IV.,  45,  12(i ;  occasions  of 
their  meeting  on  the  Held  of  battle,  45, 
62,  125  ;  his  advance  upon  Henry,  cap- 
ture of  Lagny,  and  relief  of  Paris, 
48-52  ;  his  reception  at  Paris,  57  ;  re- 
turns to  the  Netherlands,  when  his 
conquests  are  speedily  reveised,  61- 
63  ;  refuses  the  demands  of  Verdugo 
for  reinforcements,  78  ;  Maurice  com- 
pels him  to  strengtiien  the  garrisons 
at  Gertruydenberg  and  Bois-le-Duc, 
79  ;  moves  into  Gelderland  and  makes 
an  abortive  attack  on  Fort  Knodsen- 
burg,  88-90 ;  his  adroit  retreat  and 
comforting  wonls  to  the  Nimwegeners, 
91,  92  ;  his  reported  beheading  of  the 
defeated  commander  at  Hulst,  93 ; 
goes  to  the  rescue  of  Rouen,  120-123, 
127  ;  which  he  leaves  without  attack- 
ing the  l)esieging  army  of  Henry  IV., 
127,  128 ;  bis  siege  of  Rue,  129,  130 ;  re- 
turns to  the  relief  of  Rouen,  which  he 
triumi)hantly  enters,  131,  132 ;  lays 
siege  to  Caudebec,  where  he  is  severely 
wounded,  133,  134 ;  in  a  dangerous 
position,  from  which  he  skilfully  es- 
capes, 135-1.')8 :  what  he  bad  accom- 
plished for  Philip  and  the  L  ague,  and 
his  probable  vetlections  thereon,  141; 
his  reports  to  Pliilip  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  League  chiefs  and  the  condi- 
tion of  France,  215-221  ;  sends  Philip 
some  saintly  relics,  222;  plot  of  Philip 
for  his  destriietion,  224-221);  bis  last 
illness  and  <leath,  229-232  ;  his  funeral, 
232,  233:  inscription  on  his  tomb,  22:!, 
note ;  a  review  of  his  character,  233- 
235  and  notex. 
Pariy,  William,  the  would  be  ass,Tssin  of 
Queen  f'.lizalieth,  his  timely  discovery 
against  himself,  i.  2. 


Parsons,  the  "green-coated  Jesuit,"  his 
monstrous  accusations  against  Leices- 
ter, ii.  4. 

Pastrana,  Duke  of,  bastard  son  of  Philip 
II.,  reported  that  he  was  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Parma,  iii.  353. 

Patton,  Aristotle,  a  Scotch  captain  in 
tlic  states'  service,  at  the  carouse  of 
Hohenlo  in  Oertruydenberg,  ii.  334  ; 
gratitles  his  hate,  his  greed,  and  his 
love  by  the  treasonable  surrender  of 
Guelders,  446,  447 ;  his  escape  from 
Scbenek,  iii.  429. 

Paul  v..  Pope,  does  his  worst  against 
the  Republic,  vi.  147,  l.'M) ;  his  agents 
at  the  French  court,  see  Barberinl ; 
Millino. 

Peace,  Sir  Robert  Cecil  declares  it  to  be 
the  mother  of  all  honor  and  state,  iii. 
199. 

Pelbes,  Count  of,  his  large  wiiniings  from 
Philip  III.,  vi.  132. 

Pelham,  Sir  William,  recommended  for 
military  command  by  Leicester,  ii. 
94,  97  ;  assigned  by  Leicester  to  impor- 
tant command,  though  out  of  favor 
with  Elizabeth,  2C4  and  note  ;  his  nar- 
row escape  and  noble  conduct  at  Does- 
burg,  260  ;  effect  of  his  example  on 
Sidney,  278 ;  his  declaration  at  ?!y<l- 
ney's  death,  281  ami  nate  ;  his  insulting 
behavior  to  Sir  F.dward  Morris  at  a 
supper-party  at  Hohenlo's,  333-337 ; 
his  seizure  of  Deventer,  412-414. 

Perez,  Antonio,  his  offense  against  Philip 
II.,  and  its  exjiiation,  v.  40,  41,  73. 

Perron.     See  D'Ossat. 

Pescarengis,  Cosmo  de,  a  Leicestrian  con- 
spirator at  Leyden,  bis  arrest,  confes- 
sion, and  fate,  iii.  150-162. 

Pettin,  Colonel  John,  surprised  at  Lief- 
kensboek  and  bis  troops  .slaughtereil, 
i.  194;  slain  in  cold  lilood  by  his  cap- 
tor, 19.5. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  his  appearance  and 
habits,  i.  2,  3 ;  his  system  of  govern- 
ment, 3 ;  how  he  regarded  the  murder 
of  William  the  Silent,  3,  4;  his  power 
and  amiiition,  4,  5;  e.xtent  of  his  sov- 
ereignty. 5,  6;  his  epoch  and  its  celeb- 
rities, (i-8;  how  be  sliould  be  judged, 
8;  bis  determined  purpose,  12  ;  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  nia.-^sacre  of  St.  liar- 
tbolomew,  10;  receives  pi-esents  from 
Turkey,  39  ;  aided  by  Duke  of  Guise  in 
France,  52-57  :  his  attempt  U>  bribe 
Henry  of  Navarre.  02,  i;3  and  nuie.  J30; 
fails  to  capture  Don  Antonio,  the  Pre- 
tender of  Portugal.  St.  85  :  Sir  F.dwai'd 
Statford  reports  liis  projected  marriaire 
with  the  (pieen-niotlier  of  France,  87  ; 
his  favorite  proverb,  112:  why  he  au- 
tliorized  the  truce  of  ('ainl)ray,  120: 
his  iatecon(piest  of  Portugal.  127  ;  bis 
ambassador's  conferences  with  Cath- 
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erine  <le'  Medici  in  reference  to  her 
claiu  to  Portugal's  crown,  127-133 ; 
Henry  III.  presents  a  complication  of 
villainy  worthy  of  his  admiration,  134 ; 
his  view  of  the  French  kings  proposed 
invasion  of  Englaml,  135;  neglects 
his  enterprises  in  the  Netherlands  in 
order  to  foment  civil  war  in  France, 
liu,  141 ;  njakes  a  .secret  treaty  with 
tile  Guises  at  Joinville  (Holy  League), 
142;  pledges  fifty  thousand  crowns 
monthly  for  the  advancement  of  the 
League,  and  strives  to  carry  out  its 
schemes,  143,  144 ;  confides  the  secret 
of  the  League  to  Parma,  who  dissimu- 
lates in  his  behalf,  144,  145 ;  admon- 
ishes and  advises  the  Guises  on  the 
subject  of  the  League,  146,  147  ;  as  he 
appears  in  a  group  of  historic  person- 
ages in  the  midsummer  of  1585,  148, 
14L»;  his  ambassador  confers  with  Ville- 
roy  on  the  proposed  joint  invasion  of 
England,  and  reports  to  him  thereon, 
155-102  ;  again  appealed  to  by  Parnia 
for  money  and  men,  215-218,  255,  256; 
inability  of  Sainte-Aldegonde  to  fath- 
om liis  purposes,  303,  307,  313,  321, 
322 ;  his  escutcheon  raised  in  Antwerp, 
316 ;  his  suspicion  of  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde. 319  ;  his  mission  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy,  320-322  ;  sends  grateful 
thanks  to  Parma,  328 ;  his  gratification 
at  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  328,  329 ;  au- 
thorizes Parma  to  bid  for  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde's  Kervices,  333;  hires  assassins 
to  attempt  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  382; 
he,  his  stipendiaries,  and  his  master 
threaten  England  and  England's 
queen,  382,  383 ;  who  admits  that  in 
succoring  the  provinces  she  is  embark- 
ing in  a  war  against  him,  409,  410,  412, 
443-446. 

Maturing  his  plan  for  invading  Eng- 
land, ii.  1.5-18,  20,  21 ;  his  subsequent 
schemes,  if  tlie  invasion  be  successful, 
18-20  ;  how  his  intended  Armada  was 
regarded  by  the  Hollanders,  28,  29  ; 
he  fears  the  expedition  of  Drake,  30; 
in  the  large  number  of  absolutions  and 
confessions  in  Antwerp  he  finds  great 
joy,  100  ;  his  rejuson  for  diverting  part 
of  his  remittances  to  Parma,  179  ;  jie- 
culiaiities  of  his  character,  180;  in- 
sisted only  on  ijropositions  that  were 
impossible-,  190,197;  his  injunction  to 
Parma,  197  ;  the  .sole  purpose  of  his 
secret  intrigues  witli  Elizabeth,  198, 
199,  206;  Parnia  tells  him  his  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  206-214; 
his  fixed  puri)o-e  relative  to  England 
iiu'l  Elizabeth,  295,  388,  389  ;  what  the 
success  of  the  Armada  promised  him, 
3.'>9. 

Uucklinrst  warns  Elizabfth  of  his 
purpose,  iii.  44 ;  a  peep  into  his  secret 


cabinet,  116,  117;  his  plottings  with 
Parma,  118-132 ;  his  extravagant  self- 
deceptions,  132-136;  rated  by  Panna 
and  his  schemes  denounced,  137-140, 
320 ;  his  purjjose  in  the  peace  negoti- 
ations with  Elizabeth,  201,  226,  230; 
appointed  head  of  the  Holy  League  by 
the  pope's  bull,  240,  245 ;  foments  civU 
war  in  France,  208-281 ;  his  mendacity 
in  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  Ar- 
mada, 283-286 ;  his  councilors  and 
midnight  council,  312,  313  ;  his  system 
of  work  aiid  puerile  conceits,  313-317 
and  notes;  incredulity  of  statesmen 
and  the  pope  as  to  the  reality  of  his 
invasion  scheme,  316,  317 ;  account  of 
the  vicissitudes  and  defeat  of  his  Ar- 
mada, 319-375  (xee  Armada) ;  how  he 
received  the  news  of  his  discomfiture, 
405-411 ;  Parma  proves  his  faithful- 
ness to  him  in  the  Pallavicini  intrigue, 
417,  418;  looking  after  JYench  alfairs, 
443,  444 ;  his  pretensions  and  designs 
relative  to  FVance  and  its  crown,  447, 
448 ;  iv.  10,  11,  31-30,  108-111,  188,  189, 
192-195,  198-205,  214-217,  219,  261 ;  vi. 
113,  149,  151 ;  his  attempts  to  reopen 
peace  negotiations  with  the  Nether- 
lands, iii.  490-492  and  note,  497. 

Ground  of  his  claims  to  France, 
England,  and  Scotland,  iv.  2,  3  ;  no 
friendship  between  him  and  SixtusV., 
25,  57,  58 ;  listening  to  calumnies  and 
plotting  against  Parma,  37,  38,  206- 
210,  224-229,  231,  and  note  on  232-233  ; 
Parma's  appeals  and  complaints  to 
him,  38,  39,  40,  41,  210-212  ;  anxious  to 
prevent  Henry  IV.'s  reconciliation 
with  the  Roman  Church,  58 ;  statistics 
of  the  army  provided  by  him  for 
France,  122,  note ;  a  sample  of  his 
world-conquering  pystem,  147,  148; 
drift  of  his  policy  for  twenty-two 
years,  185,  186 ;  his  alleged  intention 
to  marry  his  own  daughter,  193,  194 ; 
other  probabilities  as  to  his  choice  of 
a  son-in-law,  195  (gee  Clara  Isabella); 
his  threat  against  Clement  VIII.,  197  ; 
his  sources  of  wealth  and  traffic  in 
papal  bulls,  217  ;  Jesuit  Odo  counsels 
him  regarding  the  conquest  of  France, 
237-210  ;  his  plans  for  invading  Eng- 
land, 319-321,  477,478;  his  assassina- 
tion projects,  and  his  agents  and  their 
fate,  321-3'29  ;  La  Varenne  sent  on  a 
secret  mission  to  him  by  Henry  IV., 
333-339,  and  note  on  339-341  ;  war  de- 
clared against  him  by  Henry  I\'.,  and 
how  he  answered  it,  3r'0-3.52  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  and  iiifaii  ous  prcjposal  to 
Philip  William,  39.'i-;;97  ;  destruction 
of  his  fleet  at  Cndiz,  ami  the  sack  and 
destruction  <.f  the  city,  427-437  :  his 
sclienies  relative  to  Germany,  40!>-472  ; 
his  new  arniuda  against  England,  aud 
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its  fate,  475,470;  liis  repiidiatiim  of 
his  debts,  and  (li.siwturs  inodiicud 
tlnri'by,  :,0-2-!>(h;,  ry'-l;  text  of  Iiis  re- 
pildiiitioii  I'lOclamatioii,  5(»3-50r>,  note. 
Net^otiates  tlie  treaty  of  Verviiis 
with  lluiiry  IV.,  v.  29-a3 ;  liis  last  ill- 
ness, confession,  funeral  arrange- 
ments, anil  death,  35-40 ;  review  of 
Ins  rei^fn,  4(^8.'). 

An  iipt  exponent  of  liis  own  idea  of 
liinf,'eriift,  vi.  100;  one  of  his  golden 
rules,  181 ;  his  treatment  of  the  In- 
fante, 11«;  at  his  death  I'ldlip  III. 
ahdieated,  1'28  ;  liis  custom  in  dealing' 
with  foreiirn  powers,  I'Jl.  Set:  also 
Parma;  Spain. 

Philil),  Infante,  afterward  Philip  III., 
KUiji  of  .Spain,  indorses  his  father's 
cession  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  In- 
fanta, V.  33  ;  his  marriage,  35 ;  his  in- 
structions from  and  last  interview 
with  his  dying  father,  40-42;  his  in- 
siKinflcance,  3'23,  451;  vi.  100;  head 
and  front  of  the  conspiracy  against 
France  and  its  king,  v.  339-341 ;  James 
I.  concludes  peace  with  him,  460;  its 
effect,  vi.  34,  note;  origin  and  extent 
of  Lernia's  power  over  him,  116-121;; 
his  declaration  on  his  accession,  127  ; 
his  appearance, characteristics,  amuse- 
ments, etc.,  130-133 ;  himself  a  satire 
on  kingship,  IIU  ;  a  special  dogma  in 
his  religious  creed,  134 ;  his  domestic 
life,  134-138  ;  one  of  his  father's  golden 
rules  comprehended  by  him,  181;  rati- 
fication of  peace  with  the  states  in  his 
name,  191-195 ;  his  ultimatum  in  re- 
ganl  to  religion  and  the  India  trade, 
263,  264  ;  represintations  under  which 
his  consent  to  the  treaty  was  obtained, 
331,  332 ;  secret  and  special  treaty 
with  the  Kepublic  exacted  from  him, 
340,  341,  366.     Si'e  also  Lerma ;  S])ain. 

Philip,  Count,  of  Nassau,  brings  rein- 
forcements for  Henry  IV.  from  the 
Netherlands,  iv.  134 ;  returns  to  the 
aid  of  Maurice,  157  ;  his  after-dinner 
escapades,  279.  2M0,  293  ;  his  command 
on  tile  b'rench  frontier,  'M5,  352  ;  his 
last  deed  of  daring  and  ileatli,  376-379  ; 
V.  164. 

Philip  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  eldest 
son  of  William  the  Silent,  kidnapped 
ami  held  captive  by  Spain  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  i.  18  ;  iv.  326,  399  ;  his  re- 
venge upon  a  slanderer  of  his  father, 
i.  IM ;  iv.  397 ;  his  interests  reeoni- 
niended  to  Eliznbetli  liy  his  lirotlur, 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  i.  4'/s  ;  his  return 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  tin;  elfect  of 
his  Spanish  trainiuL;-,  iv.  395-397  ;  en- 
raged at  I'liili]!  11. 's  iiifiunons  pvojio- 
sitioM,  3.17  :  I'ldlip's  hn|ns  ri  jzaiilinu' 
idni,  s.ix.  3;!:i  :  his  intellei-tnal  caiil"'!-, 
403  ;  liis  narrow  escape  at  (.'alais  while 


in  the  company  of  his  father's  ene- 
mies, 419. 

Piecolomini,  father  of  Duke  Ottavio, 
active  in  the  defense  of  the  Koweii- 
styn,  i.  270,  271. 

Pickpockets  in  London  make  free  with 
a  learneil  foreigner  at  a  lord  mayor's 
sliow,  i.  ;{88. 

Pimenlel,  IJon  Diego  de,  his  command 
in  the  Armada,  iii.  323 ;  loss  of  his 
sliij),  363,  361 ,  taken  with  his  officers 
to  The  Hague,  ;i64,  374. 

Piracies  liy  English  mariners  on  the 
Dutch,  iv.  166,  167,  and  note  on  166- 
170,  171,  178-182  ;  v.  335-337  ;  the  Dun- 
kirk pirates,  iv.  4'20;  v.  156,  228,  229, 
439,  465,  460. 

Piron,  Colonel,  neglects  his  duty  at 
Oudenboiirg,  v.  171 ;  the  bearer  of  bad 
news  to  the  States-General  at  Ostend, 
171 ;  llight  of  his  cavalry  at  Nieuport, 
179. 

Plague,  ravages  of,  in  London,  i.  384. 

Plancius,  Peter,  a  Calvinist  preacher, 
liis  intolerance  and  services  in  the 
cause  of  nautical  enterprise,  v.  93,  94  ; 
his  theory  of  an  arctic  passage  to  In- 
dia, 97,  100,  106 ;  Jeannin  confers  with 
him  regarding  the  East  India  trade, 
vi.  248,  251. 

Plymouth,  England,  a  liberal  contribu- 
tor of  aid  against  the  Armada,  iii. 
308. 

Poisoners  and  poison  plots,  real  or  sup- 
posed victims  of,  ii.  444 ;  iv.  58 
196,  361 ;  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  322- 
329. 

Poland.    See  Dialyn  ;  Sigisnmiid. 

Poley,  the  spy,  a  servant  of  Lady  Syd- 
ney, ii.  12. 

Pope,  dominions  assigned  to  Philip  II. 
by  the,  i.  5,  6.  See  Clement ;  Gregory ; 
Innocent ;  Paul ;  Sixtus  ;  Urban. 

Porto  Carrero,  Captain,  killed  by  .Span- 
ish mutineers,  iv.  317. 

Porto  Carrero,  Captain  Hernan  Tello  de, 
his  stratagem  at  Amiens,  iv.  496 ; 
killed  in  its  defense,  516,  517. 

Porto  Carrero,  Don  Pietro,  inquisitor- 
general,  unseated  and  banished  by 
Lerma,  vi.  118. 

Portugal,  pretenders  to  the  throne  of, 
i.  84j  127  (see  Antonio;  Catherine  de' 
Medici);  its  monopoly  at  the  tropics 
contested  by  the  Dutch,  v.  284-287, 
315,  45r.,  456  ;  defeat  of  its  fleet  off 
Java,  2.S5,  2S6 ;  how  its  adventurers 
olitaiiud  and  kept  control  of  the 
Moluccas,  457-460  ;  their  fnlminations 
against,  and  expulsion  from  the  Mo- 
luccas by,  the  Dutrli,  469-462  ;  Haul- 
tain  s  exp.;ditiiins  to  the  coasts  of,  vi. 


I'ot    dr    lilicidrs,    lianiiernian   of   lieni^ 
I\'.,  his  deatli  at  Ivry,  iv.  18. 
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Poulain,  NicholaB,  bribed  to  expose  the 
plot  of  the  Iliil y  League  against  Heiny 
III.,  offers  to  prove  his  cliarges  at 
peril  of  his  life,  iii.  272. 

Powell,  Captain,  knighted  on  the  field 
at  Bergen-op-Zooin,  iii.  421. 

Powhatan,  "emperor  of  Virginia,"  and 
his  daughter  the  "Prineess"  Poca- 
hontas, vi.  5U. 

Pi'ada's  rejdy  to  Friar  Neyen,  vi.  201. 

Predestination,  effect  of  a  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of,  vi.  374. 

Prinsterer,  Groen  van,  service  rendered 
Netherland  history  liy,  v.  217. 

Prouinck,  Gerard,  called  Deventcr,  his 
character  and  antecedents,  ii.  302 ; 
appointed  to  tlie  burgoniasteiship 
of  Utrecht  by  Leicester,  302,  303,  367  ; 
his  pernicious  counsels  to  Leicester, 
and  their  results,  369,  note  ;  iii.  21-24, 
30;  LeicesttT's  )  elianee  on  him  during 
his  absence  in  England,  ii.  3'.)6. 

Prophecies  as  to  events  in  the  year  1588, 
iii.  182. 

Protestantism,  little  security  for,  during 
life  of  iVIary  Stuart,  i.  36;  apathy  of 
Germany  In  cause  of,  41-46 ;  denounced 
in  the  manifesto  of  tlie  Holy  League. 
150,  151 ;  tlie  League  demands  of 
Henry  III.  an  edict  against,  155  ;  the 
Edict  of  Nemours  puidished  and  sol- 
emnized by  Henry  III.,  164,  Xdb; 
Protestanti-sm  or  alisnlutism  tlie  issue 
of  the  struggle  in  the  Netherlands, 
172;  no  hope  of  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  nonconformists  of  Holland 
and  England  and  the  Church  of  limiie, 
380,  381 ;  the  downfall  of  Holland 
would  be  death  to  Eli/.al)eth,  ii.  14; 
why  she  defended  the  cause  of,  100, 
102,103;  persecution  of  Catholics  l;y 
Protestant  England  com)iared  with 
Rome's  persecution  of  I'rotestants, 
100, 101 ;  anxieties  ain<jng  the  I'lotes- 
tants  of  l''raiice  and  (iennany  relative 
to  the  intentions  of  Henry  IV.,  iv.  33.'i, 
336;  V.  11;  the  extirpation  of  I'rotes- 
tantism  the  object  of  the  Holy  League, 
iv.  462,  463;  the  schenies  cliaiged 
against  the  i'rf)ti'Slants  liy  Mindoza, 
470,  471  ;  his  designs  against  tliein,  v. 
132;  Heniy  IV. 's  attittule  toward  the 
Protestant  cause,  373  ;  vi.  158,  159  ;  a 
consideration  of  the  attitude  and  ten- 
dency of  the  Protestant  sects  in  the 
United  Provinces,  372-374.  Sie  also 
Calvinists  ;  Huguenots. 

Protestants.     Ser  I'roti-stantism. 

Pruneaux.     Sec  i)es  Pruneaux. 

Pruys,  Cai)tain,  his  obstinacy  and  fate, 
iv.  382. 

Puritans,  abboricd  by  James  T.,  v.  3'2'.), 
331  ;  their  contenipl  foi-  bunniu  ills 
insiiircd  l)y  a  Ixlief  in  the  tloctrine  of 
lU'cdtstination,  vi.  374. 


"  Quintuplications,"  the,  of  the  English 
and  Spanish  peace  commissioners,  iii. 
235. 

Quiroga,  Cardinal  of  Toledo  and  inquisi- 
tor-general, one  of  Philip's  cabinet, 
iii.  313. 
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Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  congratulates 
Leicester  on  his  reinstatement  to 
Elizabeth's  favor,  ii.  119;  Elizabeth 
testifies  to  his  faithfulness  to  Leices- 
ter, 119;  importance  of  his  services 
in  the  English-Dutch  alliance,  iii.  179; 
volunteers  in  the  attack  upon  the 
Spanish  Armada,  340;  sample  of  his 
style  in  writing  of  Elizalteth,  iv.  164, 
note ;  helps  to  organize  the  expedition 
against  !Spain.  429  ;  Spanish  spelling 
of  his  name,  429,  note,  473,  note. 

Rantzan,  Count,  visits  the  Netherlands 
on  a  mission  from  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, ii.  318,  319. 

Ranuccia,  Prince,  son  of  Parma,  accom- 
panies his  father  to  Spa,  iv.  92  ;  hon- 
ored at  Antwerp,  93 ;  marches  with 
his  father  to  relieve  Rouen,  122,  123 ; 
at  the  relief  of  Rouen,  134,  135,  137, 
138;  Philip  opposed  to  his  occu- 
pying bis  father  s  office,  227. 

Ratisbon  Diet  of,  its  ineffectiveness, 
iv.  347,  348. 

Recaldc,  Juan  Martinez  de,  commands 
the  squadron  of  iiiseav  in  the  Armada, 
iii.  322,  362,  374. 

Rees,  its  capture  by  Aragon,  v.  133. 

Itcfornuition,  how  kept  out  of  Spain,  vi. 
98,  99. 

Reingault,  Jacques,  one  of  Leicester's 
three  counselors,  his  antecedents  and 
character,  ii.  301,  302  ;  placed  in  con- 
ti'ol  of  Leicester's  finance  chamber, 
304;  Paul  Buys  refuses  a  position  un- 
der him,  305;  his  mischief-making, 
:i09;  defended  by  Lideester,  351,  352; 
result  of  tile  etiorts  made  to  save  him, 
and  bis  after  life,  3.52,  note. 

Religion,  crimes  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of,  iv.  4. 

Reimud,  a  popular  advocate  of  Paris, 
hanged,  iv.  28. 

Reniciion,  pi-icstaml  schoolmaster,  hired 
to  kill  ilaurice,  his  plan  and  his  fate, 
iv.  325-327 ;  Envoy  Gili)in'8  reiwrl  of 
him,  327,  note. 

llennelierg,  Count,  tlie  betrayer  of  Gro- 
ningen,  iv.  78,  290;  ))esieged  Steen- 
wyk  in  \ain,  145. 

Kentv.  Mar((uis  of,  his  command  at  the 
relief  of  I'aiis,  iv.  43,  49,  51,  .52. 

Rcyd,  lA'ei;u<l  van,  secretai-y  to  Louis 
William  of  Nassau,  opposes  the  inva- 
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Slon  of  Flanders,  v.  168,  159  ;  his  con- 
tributions to  the  liistory  of  the  war, 
vl.  401. 

Rheini»  and  its  holy  bottle,  iv.  255-257. 

Rheinberg.  city  of,  its  ixissession  neces- 
sary to  the  patriots,  ii.  21'J;  rarnia's 
operations  against,  2.55,  271;  Sclienck 
engaged  in  its  siege,  440 ;  iii.  429 ;  its  in- 
vestment and  capture  l)y  Maurice,  iv. 
521 ;  its  recajiture  by  the  Spaniards,  v. 
133;  again  besieged  an(l  talven  by 
Maurice,  235,  230;  once  more  recaj)- 
tured  liy  the  Spaniards,  vi.  13,  14. 

Khetelois,  I'rince  of,  a  comiuander  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  iv.  38H ;  tbe  citizens 
of  Canibray  criticize  him  and  his 
troops,  38'.). 

Khine,  tbe,  its  disputed  possession,  ii. 
210  ;  liridgeil  by  Parma,  271  ;  openeil 
by  ilanrice,  iv.  522. 

Kibera,  John,  Archbi.shop  of  Valencia, 
head  of  the  scheme  for  driving  the 
Moors  fn)m  Spain,  vi.  105  ;  his  charge 
against  tliem,  100. 

Rieliardot,  jiresident  of  Artois,  corre- 
sponds with  Sainte-Aldegonde  regard- 
ing secret  interview  with  Parma,  i. 
290-302  ;  gives  La  Motte  his  cue  in  the 
secret  peace  negntiations,  ii.  100;  de- 
scribes Elizabetli's  intentions  as  "both 
hard  and  solt,''10'J;  he  desires  the 
chastisement  of  England,  170 ;  one  of 
Parma's  peace  commissioners,  iii.  188, 
190;  his  conferences  with  the  Knglish 
commissioners,  196,  199,  200-208,  220, 
228,  229,  235;  Elizalteth's  distrust  of 
him,  iv.  538  ;  and  his  distrust  of  Eliza- 
beth, 543;  diplomatic  tiltings between 
him  and  Villeroy,  v.  29-31 ;  who  ac- 
cuses him  of  intriguing  with  Cecil, 
402  ;  sends  a  secret  emissary  to  The 
Hague,  vi.  CO;  envoy  for  Spain  in  the 
peace  negotiations,  200,  223,  227  ;  pays 
a  compliment,  230;  answers  a  ques- 
tion  of  Barneveldt's,  232 ;  jirotcsts 
against  republican  plain-speaking, 
235;  plays  his  part  etfeetively,  238; 
loses  his  temper,  249;  begins  to  cry, 
252,  253  :  the  end  desired  by  himself 
ami  colleagues,  272 ;  his  farewell 
speech  anci  ju'ediction,  294-29i;:  a 
Secret  known  oidy  to  himself  and 
Jeannin,  298;  discovery  and  publiea- 
tion  of  his  secret  instructions,  and  the 
effect  produced  thereby,  299-30:! ;  his 
false  statement  to  the  archduke,  332; 
England  believed  to  have  intiigiiecl 
with  him,  334:  trick  played  niioii  him 
by  Jeannin,  330  ;  consoles  bimself  with 
(|uil)liles,  343;  his  pretended  ignorance, 
344. 

Kiebebourg  and  Roubai.\,  Robert  de, 
Mebin,  Mar(iuis  of  (fcniuerlv  Viscount 
of  (ilient),  bis  successful  'assault  of 
LiefkcusliDck,  i.  194  ;  bis  liase  uuirder 


of  Colonel  Pettin,  and  his  baser  mo- 
tives for  it,  195;  delegated  the  super- 
intendence of  bridge-building  by 
Parma,  and  his  Illness  for  it,  207  ; 
killed  on  Parma's  bridge  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  an  infernal  machine,  244, 
245  ;  his  loss  regretted  by  I'arma,  250, 
251. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  remark  on  an 
untoward  incident,  v.  34C  ;  his  verdict 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Si)ain,  vi.  108. 

Kigaut,  commandant  at  Corbeil,  killed 
in  Parma  s  attack  upon  the  towu,  iv. 
57. 

ilisban,  or  Rvsbank,  fortress  of,  its  cap- 
ture by  Ue  Kosne,  iv.  411,  412. 

llivas,  Spanish  general  at  Nieuport,  v. 
157,  173  ;  in  command  before  Ostend, 
273,  414. 

Riviere,  De  la,  physician-in-chief  to 
Henry  IV.,  his  study  of  poison  anti- 
dotes, iv.  321. 

llobles,  Seigneur  de  Jjilly,  a  Portuguese 
otllcer  in  Parma's  army,  i.  242  ;  killed 
on  Parma's  bridge  by  an  infernal 
machine,  245 ;  his  death  deplored  by 
Parma,  250,  251. 

Robsait,  Amy,  her  marriage  with  Leices- 
ter, ii.  4  ;  result  of  the  investigation 
into  the  cause  of  her  death,  0. 

Rogers,  Dr.  John,  one  of  Elizabeth's 
peace  commissioners  to  treat  with 
Parma,  iii.  188 ;  his  character,  208 ; 
his  account  of  the  elf^•ct  of  his  oratory 
on  Parma,  209,  210 ;  exchanges  of 
magnilo(|Uen(e  between  him  and 
Parma,  210-218;  be  is  rebuked  by 
Elizabeth,  219  ;  Parma  tells  Philip  of 
his  interviews  with  him,  219,  220;  and 
his  estimate  of  liim,  222. 

llohan.  Due  de,  his  reported  belittle- 
nicnt  of  Maurice's  generalshii),  vi.  19. 

Rollo  the  Dane,  and  tlie  conseiiuences 
of  his  memorable  dream,  i.  453. 

Roman  Catholics,  ]ireferred  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  IClizalieth  to  Calvinists,  i. 
33;  a  larue  nnndjcr  of  their  priests  in 
Eny;lanil  acknowledue  Elizabeth  as 
head  of  the  Cliurcb.  34:  grounds  on 
which  tbey  were  persecnted  during 
Elizalietl;.s  reign,  34.  :i5  ;  Mary  Stuart 
the  emblem  and  exponent  of,  3.",  3() ; 
Protest.int  Gcrnuuiy  idaying  into  tbe 
bands  of,  41-4i;:  the  Ireiuh  minister, 
Villeroy,  in  a  eniifireiiee  with  Men- 
dnza,  cites  !",liz:ibelb's  persicution  of, 
as  a  reason  for  a  joint  invasion,  15H; 
iU'iuluza  pi'rtrr.vs  tluir  pt:rseeutions 
in  England  to  I'lnlip  IL.  102;  the 
conquest  of  tbe  Netlu  ilands  in  the 
interest  of,  172:  i?.  99-10:i:  the  rec- 
onciliation of  tlie  Dntcli  and  I'.nglish 
nonconformists  Willi  tliem  impossible, 
i.  ;)80.  381  :  their  machinations  against 
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Leicester,  il.  12,  13,  107,  108;  tlielr 
persecutions  compaied  with  tliose  of 
the  Protestants,  iii.  100,  101 ;  their  po- 
sition under  .lames  I.,  v.  330;  difficul- 
ties concerning  them  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  vi.  53,  54,  67,  161,  189, 
190,  199,  261,  '25>,  263,  265,  277,  279, 
280,  300,  303 ;  the  Republic  refuses  to 
concede  the  Catholic  worship  in  their 
ratification  of  the  truce,  341 :  the  true 
source  of  libertj'  for  them,  345;  Jean- 
nln's  appeal  for  them,  347-350,  370. 
See  Holy  Leacrue;  Inquisition  ;  Jesuits. 

Rome,  Philip  II. 's  threat  against,  iv. 
240 ;  its  merryniakins  over  the  abso- 
lution of  Henry  IV.,  385. 

Ronsoy,  Count  de,  slain  at  the  siege  of 
Dourlens,  iv.  371. 

Roorda,  Carl,  a  Dutch  statesman,  ii. 
449 ;  iii.  12. 

Roseudael,  Admiral,  sent  by  the  States- 
General  to  reinforce  Lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour, iii.  297. 

Rosne,  Savigny  de,  Marshal,'at  the  siege 
of  Dourlens,  iv.  368 ;  baseless  accusa- 
tion against  and  merit  due  to  him, 
370,  37i ;  bis  treachery  to  Henry  IV. 
anil  usefulness  to  the  Spaniards,  402, 
403;  his  prompt  action  at  Calais  and 
capture  of  the  Risban,  411,  412;  his 
retaliation  for  a  breach  of  faith  at 
Calais,  419 ;  seizes  the  castles  of  Guynes 
and  Hames,  443;  killed  at  Hulst,  445. 

Rosny,  Marquis  (le.    See  Sully. 

Rotterdam,  execution  of  pirates  at,  v. 
229 ;  an  opinion  which  finally  pre- 
vailed there,  466. 

Rouen,  Elizabeth  urged  to  aid  Henry 
IV.  in  its  capture,  iv.  103,  note;  be- 
sieged by  Henry  IV.,  117-120;  Parma 
goes  to  its  rescue,  120,  121,  127,  128, 
131-133.  141. 

Rudolph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  his 
fear  and  hatred  of  Philip  II.  and 
dread  of  Amurath,  tlie  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key, i.  38,  39  ;  tlie  value  he  set  upon 
nusliinfr,  451  ;  the  States-General  ig- 
nore his  attempts  at  mediation,  iii. 
490;  iv.  510;  bis  attitude  toward  the 
projects  of  fhilij)  IL,  301,  302;  his 
empire  tottering,  348,  349;  lii.s  ilog-in- 
the-manger  attitude  to  the  Infanta, 
409:  reported  to  desire  that  his  em- 
pire sliould  end  with  bis  own  life,  469 ; 
Philip's  discrowning  schemes  against 
him,  469-47'2  ;  lauglied  at  liy  tlie  mas- 
ter of  Transylv.'inia,  v.  424  ;  pauses 
fro'ii  his  star-gazing  to  lecture  the 
states,  and  tlu-ir  reply,  vi.  2'20-'i22 ; 
the  Syiaiiish  andia.'^sador  assures  bim 
that  Pliilip  III.  lias  no  inttiitidi)  nf 
abdicating  tb-j  sovci-eignty  of  tlie 
provinc's.  'J:(h  :  partially  disci-owiu^d 
and  huMiiliatid.  ;iC2.  :>(;:!. 

Rue  bisioged  l)y  J'arma,  iv.  129-131. 


Ruhr  River,  Spinola's  and  Maurice's 
operations  on,  v.  444-449. 

Ruhrort,  headquarters  of  Spinola  in  his 
campaign  on  the  Ruhr,  v.  444. 

Russell,  Sir  William,  at  the  battle  of 
Warnsfeld,  ii.  274-281 ;  his  affecting 
interview  with  Sydney,  281 ;  as  gov- 
ernor of  Flushing  he  receives  Lord 
Buckhurst,  iii.  4 ;  sends  reinforce- 
ments to  Sluis,  64 ;  on  Parma's  i)repa- 
rations  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
143,  note  ;  importance  of  his  services 
in  maintaining  the  English-Dutch  alli- 
ance, 179;  deputies  from  Netherland 
churches  request  Elizabeth  to  contintie 
him  in  the  government  of  Flushing, 
294,  29."). 

Ryp.    See  Van  der  Ryp. 


Sael,  Captain,  his  engagement  with  the 
llc'-t  of  Spinola.  v.  297. 

Sainte-Aldegonde,  Lord  of  (Philip  de 
Marnix),  polity  favored  by  him  as 
burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  i.  94,  note; 
confers  with  William  the  Silent  on 
plans  for  defense  of  Antwerp,  177- 
180;  accepts  the  burgomastership  of 
Antwerp,  181;  his  many-sided  char- 
acter and  personal  appearance,  183- 
186,  295  ;  declines  the  office  of  Mar- 
grave of  Antwerp,  190 ;  his  efforts  to 
carry  out  William's  plans,  190-^194 ; 
bis  alarm  at  the  failure  to  pierce  the 
Koweiistyn  dike,  202;  his  failure  to 
capture  Parma's  fleet,  and  his  narrow 
escape  on  the  Flying  Devil,  204  ;  fail- 
ure of  bis  night  attack  upon  Fort  Oor- 
dam,  for  which  he  was  censured,  207, 
208 :  his  fear  of  a  commercial  panic  in 
Antwerp,  214,  215  ;  the  patriots'  vic- 
tory at  Liefkenshoek  nullified  Ijy  their 
failure  to  follow  bis  diiections,  236; 
awaiting  the  result  of  Gianibelli's  en- 
terprise, and  bis  rage  at  its  failure, 
248;  the  failure  of  his  plans  in  the 
first  attack  upon  the  Kowtnstyn,  260 ; 
in  command  of  tlie  Antwerp  vessels  in 
the  second  attack  upon  Kowenstyn, 
261  ;  and  his  soldierly  conduct  in  the 
figlit,  203  and  note  ;  his  grave  error, 
and  its  fatal  consequences,  268,  281- 
283  ;  the  difliculties  he  encountered  in 
the  defense  of  Antwerj*  during  the 
siege,  280,  287,  289,  290,  292,  293-295 ; 
sends  Le  Petit  on  a  secret  mission  to 
i'aris,  287.  ".iSS  ;  'N'an  Wcnic's  gossiping 
prevents  his  iiiti'iided  secret  interview 
witli  I'iiniia,  29H.  •299:  liis  negotiations 
with  I'aniia  i-egardiie,:  the  (apitnla- 
tion  of  .Aiit\vcr|i. '.'W.  317;  liis  conduct 
causes  liini  to  l)e  susjiected  by  both 
parties,  :>01,  \\(Y1 :  bis  private  interview 
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with  Parma,  and  its  result,  303,  304, 
309;  iiis  iiiuhility  U)  fatlioin  tlie  pur- 
poses of  Philip,  303,  307,  313,  321,  3'22  ; 
his  inipressiutLS  of  Parma,  304 ;  his 
eulogy  of  Parma  before  the  deputies, 
310-312 ;  Buspictt d  by  Parnia  while 
secretly  promoting  his  scliemes,  318- 
320;  liitherto  unpublished  details  re- 
lating to  him,  330-350 ;  opposed  to  an 
KnglJsh  alliance,  331,  332;  inaccessible 
to  bribes,  333,  334,  335  ;  the  antagonis- 
tic influences  he  tried  to  hariiionize, 
3;i4;  his  subserviency  to  Parma  prompt- 
ed by  the  desire  to  avert  the  ruin  of 
Antwerp,  336,  337,  339 ;  his  efforts  to 
clear  Ids  cliaracter,  ••*37,  339,  340; 
Walsinprhani's  high  opinion  of  him, 
340,  note ;  the  council  of  Zealand  orders 
him  to  keep  his  house,  342;  the  victim 
of  Spanish  dissimulatioii,  342 ;  his  late 
approval  of  tlio  policy  of  England 
causes  him  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  the  English  aml)assador, 
343-345 ;  his  self-justiticatory  dialogue 
with  Colonel  Morgan,  345-349  ;  Lord 
Leicester  changes  his  opinions  regard- 
ing him,  and  begs  Elizabeth's  Inter- 
cession in  his  behalf,  350,  351 ;  his 
retirement  from  public  affairs,  and  the 
work  of  his  later  years,  352,  3."i3 ;  his 
honesty  and  patrintisni  testified  toby 
La  None,  354 ;  Duplessis-Moniay  as- 
sures him  of  his  lnve  and  honor,  355  ; 
the  task  at  which  death  found  him, 
3r)5;  blunders  which  grew  out  of  his 
blunder  at  the  Kowenstyn,  374,  375; 
accused  before  Elizal)etli  of  having 
betrayed  Antwerp,  415  ;  his,  visit  to 
Lord  Huckhurst,  iii.  4  ;  was  suspected 
l)y  both  parties  in  the  Netherlands, 
84-86,  nntc  ;  his  assassination  plotted, 
iv.  321. 

St.  Andrew,  Fort,  its  surrender  to  Mau- 
rice. V.  141. 

St.  Barthcdomew,  massacre  of,  the  com- 
plicity of  Philip  II.  in,  i.  19  ;  the  most 
signal  achievement  of  Hiniry  of  Guise, 
54 ;  equally  with  the  fall  of  Antwerp 
a  cause  of  joy  tn  Philip  II.,  329;  Sir 
Philip  .Sydney  narrowly  escapes  per- 
ishing in,  449. 

St.  Catherine,  Fort  of,  its  accidental 
capture  by  Mauiice,  v.  40G-40H  ;  recap- 
tured by  Spinola,  415. 

St.  Martin's  miraculous  cure,  \y.  'l'\i\. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  old,  Luiiiiim,  i.  389. 

St.  (Juirinus,  buniini;  of  the  rrmnins  uf, 
and   its   horrilile   atonement,  ii.    2tH, 

Saints,  relies  of,  srnt  liy  Pnnini  to  l'liilii> 
11..  iv.  222,  .'■|17;  and  bis  comfort iim 
use  of  tbrm,  v.  \W.  :v.). 

Salandcr,  'I'ohias.  L'ivcs  cvidt'tn-r  of  tbi' 
expertniss  of  London  pickpockets  in 
tlie  sixteenth  century,  i.  388. 


San  Clemente.    Sf.  Clemente. 

Sandoval,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  an 
abettor  in  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain,  vi.  100;  his  income,  109; 
how  his  elevation  had  been  brought 
about,  118. 

Sanseval,  at  Dourlens,  iv.  367;  killed 
there,  309  ;  honors  paid  to  his  remains, 
370. 

Santa  Cruz,  Marquis,  captain-general  of 
the  Armada,  his  ship  destroved  at 
Cadiz  by  Drake,  iii.  90;  Philip  II.  lays 
out  work  for  him  in  the  contemplated 
invasion  of  England,  130, 131,  139, 140; 
Parma's  fault-flnding  and  Philip's  in- 
sults hasten  his  death,  318,  319,  320. 

Saravia,  Professor,  a  participator  in  the 
Leyden  conspiracy,  iii.  156;  escapes, 
157. 

Sarmiento,  destruction  of  his  fleet  by 
Admiral  Ilaultain,  v.  437. 

"  Sausages,"  a  description  of  the  inven- 
tion so  called,  v.  242,  291. 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  why  he  declined  the  in- 
vitation to  the  French  court,  i.  70,  87  ; 
an  acconiidice  in  the  Spanish  conspir- 
acy against  Henry  IV.,  v.  284,  nutf, 
339,  358  ;  how  he  was  to  be  in-ibed  to 
support  Henry's  schemes,  372. 

Saxony,  Duke  of.     See  Augustus. 

Sayas,  Alonzo  de.  Admiral,  taken  pris- 
oner from  the  Armada,  iii.  374. 

Schelde  River,  Parma's  anticipated  clos- 
ing of  the,  i.  30, 174  ;  bridged  by  Parma, 
226-229,  232;  its  character,  311;  syl- 
van fete  on  the  bridge  over  the,  3'24, 
325. 

Schenck,  Sir  Martin,  a  German  free- 
lance, his  exploits,  endurance,  and  odd 
treatment  of  his  troops,  ii.  216,  22(i- 
223 ;  transfers  his  services  and  alle- 
giance to  the  patriot  cause,  223-225, 
237  ;  knighted  by  Leicester,  234  ;  who 
gives  him  a  chain  as  cominir  from 
Elizabeth,  234,  note;  at  the  siege  of 
Grave,  240,  241;  fort  built  by  him  on 
island  of  Gravenweert,  242;  iii.  42;': 
defending  Rheinberg,  ii.  263,  446; 
Patton's  revenge  upon  him  at  Guel- 
ders,  446,  447;  liis  capture  of  Bonn, 
iii.  174,  175,  266,  207  ;  refuses  Parma's 
tempting  offers,  21;":  terror  excited  liy 
his  name,  427,  428;  complains  to 
Elizabeth  of  liis  treattnent  by  the 
Netberlanders,  428;  protects  Rlieiii- 
bcrg  and  builds  •' Schenck's  Sconce," 
428,  429;  his  gallant  rout  of  a  Spanish 
convoy  under  Aiisti>t!e  Pafton.  429; 
his  heroic  attack  on  XimwcL'eii  and 
bis  def.  Mt  and  death.  430-43;! :  liow  liis 
rchiaiiis  were  nil  matelv  disjiosed  of, 
4;i:i:  iv.  95.  9r.. 

Sihomlit  r::.  <;aspar  d.-,  advises  Henry 
1\'.  to  make  Ids  jn'ace  with  the  Roman 
Chun.h,  iv.  243,  244. 
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Schoonhoven.  M.  de,  deputy  from  Ant- 
werp to  Parma,  to  discuss  terms  of 
capitulation,  i.  303. 

Scotch  lords,  in  Spanish  pay,  ili.  121, 
151 ;  favoral)le  to  JYance,  v.  349. 

Scotland,  its  relation  to  England  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  i.  37,  382;  the  Eng- 
lish court  resolve  that  "  a  good  peace 
with  the  King  of  Scots"  is  a  matter 
of  gi-eat  urgency,  80 ;  Walsingham 
fears  revolt  in,  420;  Philip  II.  organ- 
izes fends  in,  iii.  110,  117  ;  his  plans 
regarding,  172,  300,  325;  claimed  by 
Philip  II.,  iv.  2  ;  taliing  possession  of 
England  on  the  accession  of  .James  1., 
V.  320,  327 ;  its  love  for  France,  327  ; 
the  States-General  permitted  to  raise 
recruits  in,  378. 

Seliastian,  Cornelius,  his  stonning  and 
capture  of  Tidore,  v.  459-402. 

Sectarians  persecuted  by  (Jueen  Eliza- 
beth, i.  32.  See  Anabaptists ;  Oalvin- 
ist.s. 

Sega,  Bishop  of  Piacenza  and  legate  of 
the  pope,  object  of  his  mission  to 
Paris,  iv.  106,  237. 

Segur,  M.  de,  why  he  fiiiled  to  convert 
his  master,  Henry  of  Navarre,  i.  G2. 

Seine,  tlie,  in  the  control  of  Henry  IV., 
iv.  119, 133;  Parma  Buceessfully  crosses 
it,  13.5-138. 

Serrano,  Matteo,  governor  of  Sluis,  and 
Don  Matteo  Antonio  sent  as  hostages 
to  the  Dutch  camp  at  Ostend,  v.  252 ; 
acciiunt  of  the  trick  played  on  them 
by  Vere,  252-260;  Don  Matteo  Antonio 
slain,  267  ;  Sluis  evacuated  by  Serrano, 
416. 

Scsa.  Spanish  eav.alry  leader  at  battle  of 
Warnsfeld,  ii.  277. 

Sessa,  Duke  of,  Sjianish  ambassador  at 
Home,  ordered  by  Philip  II.  to  burn 
his  (H>niproniising  correspondence,  iv. 
233,  note;  threatens  tbe  poi)e,  240. 

Sevenaer,  Cleves,  occupied  by  Maurice, 
v.  133. 

Seville,  Archbishop  of,  his  revenue,  v. 
65  ;  vi.  109. 

Seymom',  Lord  Henry,  timely  arrival  of 
ins  fleet  off  Gravelines,  iii.  234,  235  ; 
ills  command  in  the  anticipated  Ar- 
mada tight,  296,  297,  309,  344  ;  cons\ilts 
with  Howard  in  reference  to  the  nse 
of  fire-ships,  350 ;  a  type  of  tbe  men 
needed  by  England  in  her  great  crisis, 
391 ;  angry  with  Howard,  396 ;  compli- 
ments Walr^inirliam  on  his  services, 
4(K),  note;  in  consultation  with  .lusti- 
nus  de  Nassau,  and  his  estimate  of 
him,  401. 

Sfoiza  ac  C(in)|ianie8  Parma  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Kowenstyn,  i.  275. 

Sbetticlil,  Lord  E<lmund,  atteTids  Leices- 
ter at  his  eiiiliiirkation  for  Hidland,  ii. 
2 ;  chaiges  against  Leicester  respecting 


him  and  his  wife,  3,  5 ;  knighted  for 
gallantry  in  the  attack  upon  the  Span- 
ish Annada,  iii.  343. 

Shirley,  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  identity  of 
interests  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  ii.  26  ;  his  efforts  to  move 
Elizabeth  in  Leicester's  behalf,  87-91  ; 
reports  the  result  of  his  intercession 
to  Leicester,  92  ;  Elizabeth  makes  him 
her  messenger  to  Leicester,  119. 

Shirt-attack  made  upon  Maurice  by  Ver- 
dugo,  why  so  named,  iv.  159,  160. 

Siam,  ambassadors  from,  go  to  Holland, 
vi.  219. 

Sichem  captured  by  Spanish  mutineers, 
iv.  316. 

Sigismund  of  Poland,  his  attempts  at 
mediation  between  Spain  and  the 
Netlierlands,  his  anomaUms  position, 
etc.,  iv.  511-515 ;  eccentricities  of  bis 
envoy,  512-515 ;  too  involved  in  the 
alfairs  of  Sweden  and  Ilussia  to  min- 
gle in  those  of  other  nations,  vi.  31. 

Silk  manufactures  flourishing  in  Hol- 
land and  discouraged  in  France,  v. 
439,  440 ;  vi.  152,  381. 

Sillery  demands  all  of  the  Netherlands 
for  his  master,  Henry  IV.,  vi.  38,  41, 
42. 

Silva,  Vasco  de,  Admiral,  taken  prisoner 
from  the  Armada,  iii.  374. 

Sixteen,  the.    See  I'yrants. 

Sixtus  v..  Pope,  bis  origin  and  charac- 
ter, i.  166;  excommunicates  Henry  of 
Navarre  and  Henry  of  Condt^  166 ;  his 
excommunication  replied  to  by  Henry 
of  Navarre,  167;  his  admiration  for 
Navarre  and  Elizabeth,  167,  168;  out- 
witted by  Philip  II.,  iii.  127,  128,  284, 
316  ;  his  bull  against  Elizal)eth,  2,39- 
241,  245,  246 ;  how  he  received  the 
news  of  Guise's  arrival  in  Paris,  274; 
suspected  of  growing  lukewarm  in  the 
Spanish  cause,  317  ;  refuses  Philip  a 
promised  loan,  375  ;  denounced  by  the 
Holy  League,  iv.  6  ;  favored  Henry  IV. 
rather  than  Pliilip,  25;  his  love  of  art 
and  schemes  of  family  aggrandize- 
ment, 25  ;  his  death  and  its  alleged 
cause,  !57,  58;  the  unholy  reciuest  made 
to  him  before  his  death  by  Philip,  194. 

Sloat,  delegate  from  Overyssel  in  the 
peace  negotiations  with  Spain,  vi.  231. 

^luis,  city  of,  besieged  by  Parma,  iii.  47, 
60-82;  its  situation,  61,62;  lu^roism  of 
besiegers  , and  besieged,  6,3-68;  failure 
to  save  the  city  due  to  factional  jeal- 
ousies, 68-70;  "the  various  schemes  to 
relieve  the  city,  71-77  ;  Parma's  bridge 
at,  74  ;  its  capitulation  to  Parma,  77- 
79,130;  De  Loo  tries  to  negotiate  a 
cessation  of  liostilities  against  the  city 
by  Parma,  ]0(i,  107;  .fustinus  de  Nas- 
sau blockades  Parma  at,  401  ;  defeat 
of  Frederick  Spinola's  galleys  at,  v. 
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304-308;  Maurice's  advance  upon,  402, 
403 ;  its  strate)(ic  importance,  404, 405 ; 
fall  of  its  outlying  fortifications,  405- 
410;  its  investment,  411;  projjrress  of 
the  sie^e,  miirked  by  famine  and  pes- 
tilence, 411-413 ;  Maniuis  Spinola's 
attempt  to  relieve  it,  414-416 ;  its  ca- 
pitulation to  Maurice,  410,  417  ;  rejoi- 
cings in  England  and  l"Yance  over  its 
capture,  429-431 ;  snrprlsed  by  Du  Ter- 
rail,  wlio  is  defeated,  vi.  5-7  ;  Henry 
IV.  sctiemes  for  its  possession,  41,  42, 
45,  40. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  and  his  adventures 
in  Virginia,  vi.  56. 

Smith,  Sir  John,  his  opinion  of  Leices- 
ter's recruits  to  resist  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion, and  Leicester's  opinion  of 
him,  iii.  389,  390. 

Snellins,  Willibrord,  his  important  sci- 
entific labors,  vi.  403. 

Solis,  Captain  de,  the  fatal  result  of  his 
disobedience,  ii.  238. 

Solnis,  Count  Kniist,  wounded  and  cap- 
tured in  a  skinnish  with  Momlra'-'on, 
iv.  378 ;  his  death  and  burial,  379,  382. 

Solm'<,  (-'ount  George  Evenird,  charged 
with  extravagance  by  Roger  Williams, 
ii.  200,  2()1 ;  appointed  to  Sydiuy's 
regiment,  iii.  4;  his  defense  of  the 
isU:  of  Tholen,  414  ;  bow  he  facilitattd 
the  surrender  of  Gertruydenberg  to 
Mauricu,  iv.  281;  effect  of  his  dinner 
upon  Philip  of  Nassau,  293 ;  his  mar- 
riage, 353 ;  indignation  at  his  surrender 
of  Hulst.  444-146 ;  with  Maurice  in  the 
battle  of  Tnrnhont, 481, 484;  commands 
the  battalia  at  Nieupoit,  v.  163;  his 
services  there,  105,  160,  188. 

Sonoy,  Diedrich,  governor  of  Enkhuizen, 
an  adherent  of  Leicester,  refuses  alle- 
giance to  Prince  Maurice,  iii.  2 ;  defies 
the  states  and  holds  the  city  of  Me- 
demblik,  154,  184 ;  encouraged  by 
Elizabeth  and  the  Leicestrians,  251, 
262  ;  Prince  Maurice's  charges  against 
him,  denying  lUizabeth's  plea  for  tol- 
eration, 2(i:J-265  ;  Elizabeth  orders  him 
to  surrender  to  the  states,  265;  his 
surrender,  his  profitless  English  ex- 
periment, and  his  last  days,  266. 

Sorbonne,  the,  its  attitude  in  regard  to 
Henry  IV.,  iv.  8-11,  260. 

Soubise,  Prince  de,  goes  to  Rheinberg 
to  study  the  latestj  methods  of  attack 
and  defense,  vi.  13. 

South-pole  expeditions  of  Dutch  naviga- 
tors, V.  126-130. 

Soyssons,  "a  fat  militia  captain,"  im- 
parts his  secret  to  Willoughby,  iii. 
253. 

Spade,  the,  vindicating  its  importance 
as  a  military  weap(jn,  iv.  146-150. 

Spain,  its  extent  and  depeMdeiieies  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  i.  7,  8  ;  its  Neth- 


erland  provinces,  8-11 ;  instigates  the 
Eighty  Years'  Wai-,  11,  12;  feared  by 
Germany,  38,  39f;  its  cause  aided  by 
the  apathy  of  Protestant  Germany, 
41-46  and  note ;  Roger  Williams  re- 
fuses the  service  of,  99,  100 ;  how  to 
attack  effectually,  101 ;  its  policy  in 
the  negotiations  between  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  125-133 ;  its  share  in 
the  formation  and  work  of  the  Holy 
League,  142-148;  its  participation  with 
France  in  a  proposed  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, 1.55-162 ;  review  of  its  affairs  in 
the  Netherlands,  171,  172 ;  the  princi- 
ples it  personified,  ii.  24;  Drake." 
hatred  of,  his  ruling  motive,  344  ;  the 
overshadowing  power  of  the  time,  iv. 
3  ;  receives  supplies  from  its  enemies, 
168-170 ;  V.  86 ;  mutiny  of  its  troops, 
iv.  316-319;  Elizabeth  caluminated  by 
its  emissaries,  424 ;  Anglo-Uutch  ex- 
jjedition  iigainst  it,  424-429 ;  what  it 
accomplished,  432-441  ;  the  Anglo- 
l<"reneh-Dutch  alliance  against,  448- 
464,  533,  534  ;  its  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  v.  29-33 ;  its  condition  under 
Phili))!!.,  52-85  ;  its  revenue,  and  how 
obtaineii,  53-56;  its  estimated  popu- 
lation and;  nationiil  characteristics, 
57-62;  effects  of  national  self-esteem, 
62 ;  its  system  of  land-tenure,  62-<)4 ; 
its  hierarchy  and  their  revenues,  65, 
66  ;  its  commerce,  the  condition  of  its 
people,  power  of  its  king,  Philip  II,, 
etc.,  67-81;  its  condition  under  Philip 
III.,  V.  323;  vi.  97-104, 109-114  ;  its  re- 
demption of  tlie  admiral  of  Aragon 
with  Dutch  prisdners,  v.  275;  its  share 
in  the  jilot  against  Henry  IV.,  283, 
note;  its  gifts  to  the  courtiers  and 
queen  of  James  I.,  333,  334  ;  its  rela- 
tions with  James  I.  and  Henry  IV., 
338-341,  355-359,  401,  402;  vi.  32-39; 
its  treaty  of  peace  with  James  I.,  v. 
425,  426  ;  and  how  it  worked  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  Netherlands,  435-437 ;  de- 
struction of  its  troop-.vbips  and  their 
human  cargoes,  437-439  ;  particijjates 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
458-462  ;  with  flnamial  distress  an(i 
mutinous  trooi)s,  the  nation  grows 
weary  of  war,  vi.  49,  .5(1;  its  ])eace  ne- 
gdtiatiims  with  the  states,  54,  55,  60- 
76, 178-184,188-20'.),  230-255  ;  concludes 
an  armistiee  a\  ith  tliem,  76-81 :  which 
it  renews,  204 ;  its  fleet  destroyed  by 
the  Dutch  in  Ciliraliar  Bay  and  the 
crews  nia.ssacred.  84-96  ;  etlect  of  the 
victory,  141,  142;  s'li.trstitiously  re- 
garded as  the  leadiiiL'  power  of  the 
world,  97  :  its  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
"the  most  aiulaeions  and  barbarous 
measure  ever  I'eeorded  by  history," 
104-108  ;  increase  in  number  ot  arch- 
bishops and  their  incomes,  109  ;  dcgra- 
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dation  of  its  orders  of  chivalry,  and 
the  venality  of  its  national  polity,  109, 
110;  its  trade  in  cures.  111;  maxims 
and  principles  of  its  foreign  polity, 
111,  112;  its  claims  of  proprietorship 
to  England  and  France,  and  their 
counter-claims  to  Spain,  112, 113 ;  de- 
cay of  ai-my  and  navy  and  general 
poverty  of  the  nation,  113,  114 ;  fore- 
most man  in  the  country,  114-127  {see 
Lerma,  Duke  of) ;  its  difficulties  in 
continuing  the  war,  the  protests  of 
Spinola,  and  his  secret  mission  to  the 
king,  139-147;  its  hope  in  quibbles, 
161 ;  its  peace  ratifications  rejected  by 
the  states,  178-184  ;  which  arouses  in- 
difniation  at  Madrid,  188 ;  encouraged 
to  malie  peace  by  the  assurances  of 
Friar  John,  189, 190 ;  new  ratifications, 
and  discussions  thereon,  190-204 ; 
again  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  with 
the  Dutch,  212-216 ;  its  capture  of  and 
expulsion  from  the  Spice  Islands,  216- 
219 ;  its  renewal  of  peace  negotiations, 
230-255 ;  its  contentions  relative  to 
the  trade  with  India,  239-248,  263, 
264,  266,  267,  344 ;  truce  negotiations 
opened,  272;  and  ended,  297,  298  ;  dis- 
cussion of  the  truce  reopened,  306 ; 
closed,  332 ;  terms  of  truce  at  last 
agreed  on,  333-342.  See  Lemia,  Duke 
of;  Parma;  Philip  II.;  Philip  III.; 
Spinola,  Ambrose. 

Spencer,  Richard,  envoy  of  James  I.  to 
The  Hague,  vi.  174,  255,  357,  7iofe. 

Spiegel,  Adrian  van  den.  Hohenlo's  sur- 
geon, his  attendance  upon  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  ii.  286. 

Spilberg,  Joris  van,  indomitable  Dutch 
skipper,  v.  319. 

Spinola,  Ambrose,  Marquis,  a  flattering 
alhision  to,  v.  292 ;  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  besieging  army  at  Os- 
tend,379;  his  antecedents  and  personal 
characteristics,  380-382 ;  his  initial 
operations,  384-386  ;  his  first  success, 
387;  defending  Sluis,  404,  4(K).  412, 
413 ;  his  attempted  relief  of  its  siege, 
his  repulse  and  rettn-n  to  Ostend,  414- 
416 ;  which  surrenders  to  him,  418, 
419;  his  generous  treatment  of  ;inil 
hospitalities  to  the  defeated,  419  ;  liis 
reception  in  Paris,  4.32;  coveted  honor 
refused  to  him  in  Spain,  and  intrigues 
jigainst  him,  433  ;  raising  recruits  and 
sending  them  by  sea,  434,  43.5  ;  attack 
on  his  ships  and  massacre  of  his 
troops  by  Vdmiral  Haultain,  435,  437- 
4.39  ;  measuring  himself  with  Prince 
Maurice,  441^43 ;  captures  Oldenzaal 
and  Lingen,  443,  444  ;  throws  away  his 
advantages,  444,  44.'i  ;  his  ilefeat  of 
Maurice  and  captur<'  of  Wachtciid(ink, 
44K,  449,  his  adroit  disclaimer  of  the 
merit  of  his  own  successes,  451 ;  his 


triumphs  and  his  blunder,  452;  his 
truth-telling  misle.ads  Henry  IV.,  vi. 
1,2;  repairs  the  finances  of  Spain, 
2;  his  illness,  S,  5;  takes  the  field 
again  and  makes  an  ineffective  cam- 
paign, 8-13;  his  capture  of  Lochem, 
12 ;  his  defeat  at  Geelmuyden,  12 ; 
captures  Grol  and  Rheinberg,  13, 14 ; 
mutiny  among  his  veterans,  15 ;  rushes 
to  the  rescue  of  Grol,  17  ;  review  of 
the  conduct  of  Maurice  in  refusing  to 
give  him  battle,  18-22;  his  bankruptcy, 
53 ;  initiates  negotiations  for  peace, 
60,  61;  advising  thereon,  he  falls  into 
disrepute,  139-142 ;  his  remonstrances, 
and  their  result,  142-147,  190,  191 ; 
endeavors  to  secure  the  acceptance 
of  the  Spanish  ratification  by  the 
States-General.  178,  182,  184  ;  desired 
as  a  member  of  the  peace  mission  by 
Barneveldt  and  tlie  peace  party,  205, 
206;  his  opinion  of  tlie  importance  of 
peace  to  Spain,  208,  209 ;  proceeds  on 
his  mission  to  The  Hague  as  a  peace 
commissioner,  and  his  reception  there, 
223-227  ;  his  magnificent  housekeep- 
ing, and  the  remonstrances  against  it, 
228 ;  compared  with  Parma,  238 ;  in 
conference  with  the  states'  peace  com- 
missioners, 242,  250,  294,  296. 

Spinola,  Aurelio,  aids  his  relative,  the 
Marquis  Spinola,  in  his  secret  mission 
to  Spain,  vi.  146. 

Spinola,  Ferrante,  mortally  wounded, 
taken  to  Antwerp  as  a  trophy,  i.  268, 
282. 

Spinola,  Frederick,  his  privateering  ex- 
ploits, V.  294,  295  :  his  skirmish  with 
Mansell,  295  ;  destruction  of  his  sliips 
by  the  Netherlanders,  296-298;  his 
last  engagement  with  them,  and  his 
defeat  and  death,  304-308,  380. 

Sjtinola,  Gaston,  Count  of  Bruny,  his 
colloquy  with  Maurice  at  Grave,  v. 
291,  292. 

Spronsen,  John,  commissary,  his  gui- 
dance of  the  Spanisli  envoys'  money 
to  the  reeeiver-geneial,  vi.  314. 

Stafford,  Sir  F<dwar(i,  English  envoy  in 
Paris,  warns  Elizabeth  of  threatened 
dangers,  i.  4  ;  his  account  of  the  va- 
garies of  the  French  king  and  his  min- 
ions, .'iO,  51 ;  Don  Antonio's  appeal  to 
him,  85 ;  emliarrassed  tiy  the  position 
of  affairs  between  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  86-89;  hopes  that  tlie 
rumor  of  tl.e  marringe  of  Philip  II. 
with  Catherine  de'  Medici  will  ])rove 
true,  87  :  on  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  negotiiitions  between  France  and 
the  Xetherlands,  116.  117;  on  the  re- 
buff given  by  Henry  III.  to  the  Span- 
ish anil)assii<lor,  125,  126;  on  the  de- 
sertions from  Parma's  army,  and  the 
transmission  of  supplies  to  the  Span- 
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iards  In  Enftlish  bottoms,  217 ;  Henry 
III.  importunes  him  t^)  implore  Kliza- 
beth  to  lireak  off  tier  negotiations 
with  J'hilip,  iii.  270;  his  reply  to 
Guise's  offer  of  protection,  280;  his 
doubts  about  the  destination  of  tlie 
Armada,  285,  286;  speaking'  the  truth 
of  tlie  Armada  as  far  as  he  knew  it, 
and  liis  pamplilet  in  answer  to  Men- 
doza,  4();i,  404 ;  on  tlie  bearing  of 
Henry  IV.  on  the  battle-fltld,  iv.  4fi, 
47,  48;  repines  over  Huury's  defiat  at 
Lasrny,  53,  note;  on  Henry's  unwise 
disbanding  of  Ids  troop-s  53,  64 ;  with 
Henry  in  the  trenches  before  Paris, 
55 ;  on  Henry's  attitude  toward  the 
Catholics,  59;  his  death,  V2C<,  not,-; 
how  he  rejrarded  a  contemplated 
enormity  by  Philip  II.,  194. 

Staidey,  Sir  Edward,  bis  daring  deed  at 
Zutphen,  for  which  he  is  knighted  on 
the  field,  ii.  289,  290;  used  as  a  mes- 
senger by  the  traitor  Yorke,  430 ;  re- 
porting on  the  condition  of  his  troops, 
iii.  305,  306. 

Stanley,  Sir  William,  his  insubordina- 
tion at  Doesburg,  ii.  268,  269;  at  the 
battle  of  Warnsfeld,  274-281 ;  bis  reply 
to  Norris's  adjuration,  277  ;  Leicester's 
appreciation  of  him,  279;  in  command 
of  Doventer,  290 ;  injudiciously  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Deventer,  415 ; 
his  antecedents,  ami  the  feelings  his 
appointment  engendered,  415-420  ;  bis 
autocratic  conduct  and  reply  to  re- 
monstrances addressed  to  him,  420- 
427  ;  his  fidelity  suspected,  428,  431, 
432;  his  hoodwinking  banquet  to  the 
Deventer  magistrates,  432  ;  his  treach- 
erous surrender  of  the  city  t(j  the 
Spaniards,  433-437;  iv.  78,82;  the 
terms  of  his  bargain,  437,  438;  replies 
of  the  officers  he  attempted  to  seduce, 
439;  bis  defense  of  bis  treason  anil 
snbsei|iient  fate,  440-443. 

Stanli,  excessive  use  of,  in  Holland,  iv. 
422,  423  ;  fiscal  measures  and  puljiit 
fnlniinations  asainst.  423,  424. 

State,  secrets  of,  modern  facilities  for 
till,  ir  unravelment,  i.  69. 

States-General.     See  Netherlands. 

Statistics,  Meteren's  history  rich  in,  vi. 
401. 

Steenberg,  Roger  Williams  desires  to 
capture,  ii.  2.'>6. 

Steenwyk,  Maurice  at  its  gates  and  away 
airain,  iv.  87,  89  ;  his  return  to  it,  and 
its  importance,  145;  bis  sie^'e  and 
capture  of.  146-150;  its  siege  gives  the 
world  a  lesson  in  belcagurrnieiit,  •>';■}. 

Steviiiiis,  Simon,  matlienialical  tutor  t<i 
.Maurice,  iii.  449  ;  bis  incchaiiiral  mar- 
vels, vi.  402. 

Stiruiii,  .)an  van.  bis  rejily  to  .M.ini  ie.'s 
ilcmand    to   surrender   tirol.  iv.   373; 


surrenders  to  Maurice  and  dines  with 
him,  621. 

Strada,  his  account  of  Parma's  escape 
from  an  infernal  machine,  i.  249  and 
note ;  his  report  of  Sainte-Aldegonde's 
eulogy  of  Parma,  312,  note. 

Stratagems,  notable:  tliatof  Grimstone, 
at  Bergen-oi)  Zoom,  iii.  418-420 ;  of 
Van  der  Berg,  at  Breda,  45.3-464  ;  of 
Maurice,  at  Zutjihen,  iv.  79  ;  of  I'orli> 
C'arrero,  at  Amiens,  495-497  ;  of  Vere, 
at  Ostend,  v.  249-261. 

Suarez,  Don  Alvarez  de,  killed  in  the 
siege  of  Ostend,  v.  267. 

Sully,  Due  de,  and  Marquis  de  Rosny 
(Maximilian  de  B^thune),  wounded  at 
Ivry,  and  his  report  of  the  battle,  iv. 
17,  note  ;  his  precautions  on  admitting 
a  Spanish  agent  to  Henry  IV.,  ;{34, 
335  ;  his  presence  of  mind  at  a  critical 
moment,  497-499;  his  scheme  for  re- 
plenishing Henry's  treasury,  499;  his 
disposal  of  an  offerer  of  a  bribe,  500 ; 
helps  to  settle  accounts  with  pur- 
chased patriots,  V.  32,  33;  bis  opposi- 
tion to  international  commerce,  and 
bis  personal  gain  thereby,  316;  his 
naive  confession,  316,  witJ! ;  Elizabeth 
confides  to  him  her  scheme  for  the 
remodeling  of  Christendom,  343-345  ; 
sent  to  congratulate  James  I.  on  Ids 
accession,  345;  his  well-intended  act 
produces  ill  results.  345-347  ;  his  de- 
testation of  war,  347  ;  his  impressions 
of  the  English  people,  348  ;  his  arrival 
in  London  and  first  interview  with 
Cecil,  349;  his  suspicions  of  and  dis- 
like for  him,  36(>.  1^67,  368 ;  his  confer- 
ences with  Barneveldt  in  England, 
350-;»3,  363-366,  426  ;  by  rule  of  court 
compelled  to  change  the  cfistume  of 
himself  and  suite,  353 ;  his  reception 
by  .Tames  1.,  354;  bis  first  gossip  and 
subseiinent  conferences  with  liim, 
354-362,  370-375,  426;  vi.  2.58;  how  lie 
secured  the  api)roval  of  James  I.  to 
the  scheme  of  Henry  IV.,  v.  371-375; 
draws  a  treaty,  distributes  laigesse, 
and  returns  to  France,  :i75-378  ;  his 
apprehensions  relative  to  silk  manu- 
facture in  France,  440 :  vi.  382;  confi- 
dentially informs  the  Netherland  en- 
voy of  the  intentions  of  Henry  IV..  38, 
39;  result  of  his  financiering,  15:, 
1.55.  1.56,  160. 

Sussex,  I^)rd,  an  alleged  victim  of  Leices- 
ter's, ii.  5 ;  bis  death-bed  warning 
against  him,  8. 

Sussidio,  a  tax  culleeted  by  Philip  II.,  v. 
50.  57. 

Sweden,  reliresented  at  the  accession  of 
.'ariie-  1..  v.  .r_'4  ;  how  disi)osed  of  in 
Ileiiiy  IN'.'s  selieme  of  reeoiist ruct iiig 
t'iiri-teiidoiri,  372  ;  not  involved  in  tlie 
important  allairs  of  lOunipe,  vi.  31. 
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Switzerland,  how  disposed  of  In  EUza- 
betii's  partition  scheme,  v.  344 ;  and 
in  that  of  Henry  IV.,  372  ;  serving  to 
point  a  moral,  vi.  311. 

Sydney,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  character  of 
his  son,  Sir  Philip,  i.  448 ;  result  of 
his  inquiry  into  the  death  of  Lord  Es- 
sex, ii.  5. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  describes  Sainte- 
Aldegonde's  way  of  life  while  under 
restraint,  1.  349,  350;  Walsingham 
urges  him  to  ;iid  Ortel  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  Elizabeth,  373 ;  appointed 
governor  of  Flushint;,  Prince  Maurice 
assures  him  of  his  friendship  and  sup- 
port, 427-429 ;  he  departs  for  Hushing, 
446 ;  his  character  and  capabilities, 
447,  448;  the  anfnius  of  Elizabeth 
toward  liira,  448 ;  his  mission  to  Vienna, 
449;  he  protests  against  Elizabeth's 
marriage  with  Anjou,  449,  450;  quar- 
rels with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  450; 
honors  Aiijou's  visit  to  England  by  a 
tournament,  451 ;  nis  intention  to  ac- 
company Sir  Francis  Drake  frustrated 
by  his  appointment  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Flushing,  452 ;  what  his  ap- 
pointment typified,  453 ;  his  apprecia- 
tion of  Flushing,  454 ;  how  he  entered 
the  city,  and  his  reception  there,  455 ; 
at  the  embarkation  of  Leicester  for 
Holland,  ii.  2  ;  his  punning  propensi- 
ties. 44  and  note;  on  Davison's  devo- 
tion to  his  duties,  45,  46 ;  threatened 
by  Elizalieth  in  her  rage  at  Leicester, 
74 ;  criticizes  Heneage  and  warns  the 
government  against  disgracing  Leices- 
ter, 102,  103 ;  makes  a  successful  foray 
into  Flanders,  256 ;  with  Prince  Man- 
rice  makes  a  successful  attack  upon 
Axel,  256-258,  263 ;  jealousy  excited  by 
his  promotion,  2.59,  260;  dissatisfied 
with  the  service  assigned  him,  261 ; 
his  sacrifices  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  the  troops,  262 ;  at  a  supper-party 
at  Count  Hohenlo's,  333-341;  with 
Leicester  at  the  capture  of  Doesburg, 
268 ;  with  Leicester's  forces  at  Zut- 
phen,  271.  274  ;  at  the  battle  of  Warns- 
feld,  276-281 ;  his  chivalrous  imitation 
of  Pelham,  278  ;  fatally  wounded,  280, 
281 ;  his  last  moments,  284-286. 

Sydney,  Sir  Robert,  present  at  the  em- 
barkation of  Leicester  for  Holland,  ii. 
2;  a  volunteer  at  the  reduction  of 
Doesburg,  268;  suspected  of  treason, 
448;  believes  the  Armada  destined 
for  Africa,  iii.  113,  114;  on  the  Xeth- 
erlanders'  dissatisfaction  with  Eng- 
land's government,  iv.  15,5-157,  note, 
168,  169,  note,  2H6;  Elizabeth  sends 
him  on  a  disagreealde  mission  to 
Henry  IV.,  413^17  ;  visits  tlie  Held  of 
operations  at  Nieuport,  v.  190,  191; 
charged  with  cowardice,  191,  note. 


Tadama,  R.  W.,  his  account  of  the  siege 
of  Zutphen,  ii.  283,  note. 

Tanner,  Captain,  his  support  of  Howard 
in  the  Armada  flght,  iii.  339. 

Tardif,  Paris  magistrate,  hanged  by 
order  of  the  Sixteen,  iv.  108. 

Targone,  Pompey,  his  useless  war-ma- 
chines at  Ostend,  v.  382,  383,  384. 

Tarik,  son  of  Abdallah,  enduring  me- 
mento of  a  conquest  by,  vi.  87. 

Tassis,  John  Baptist,  ex-ambassador 
from  Spain  to  France,  i.  84  ;  he  departs 
for  the  Netherlands,  84 ;  the  represen- 
tative of  Philip  II.  at  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  Joinville,  142 ;  delivers 
Philip's  message  to  the  Guises,  146; 
at  the  defense  of  Zutphen,  ii.  272,  273 ; 
in  conference  with  Yorke's  lieutenant 
at  Zutphen,  427  ;  Deventer  traitorously 
surrendered  to  him,  435-437  ;  his  des- 
picable office  about  Parma,  iv.  209 ; 
in  conference  with  the  Leaguers  m 
Paris,  247  ;  his  counter-poison  to  the 
conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  2.^1 ;  Aer- 
schot  refuses  to  have  him  at  a  grand 
dinner,  357 ;  deplores  the  growth  of 
heresy  and  republicanism  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, 386 ;  beards  Henry  IV.  and 
gets  a  "head-washing,  "  v.  340,  341. 

Teligny,  De,  son  of  La  Noue,  his  capture 
regretted  by  Des  Pruneaux,  i.  119 ; 
commands  at  Fort  Lillo,  and  repulses 
tlie  Spaniards  with  great  loss,  195- 
198;  makes  night  attack  upon  the 
Kowenstyn,  and  the  consequences  of 
his  failure,  207,  208;  releiised  from 
prison  before  his  father's  death,  iv. 
104,  105. 

Ternate,  one  of  the  Spice  Islands,  strife 
for  its  possession,  v.  456-459 ;  estab- 
lishes relations  with  tlie  Netherlands, 
459 ;  its  inhabitants  and  the  Dutch 
make  joint  attack  on  Tidore,  461,  462  ; 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  recap- 
tured by  the  Dutch,  vi.  217,  218  ;  its 
garrison  repels  a  Spanish  assault,  218. 

Terrail,  Du.    Se^  Du  Terrail. 

Thin,  Floiis,  one  of  the  committee  of 
the  States-General  which  obtained 
Leicester's  acceptance  of  the  governor- 
generalship,  ii.  53. 

Thionville,  Spanish  mutineers  rendez- 
vous at,  V.  156. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  the,  a  verification  of 
Sainte-Aldeaonde's  piophecy,  i.  184. 

Thomas,  William,  master  gunner,  re- 
grets the  lack  of  good  English  gunners 
in  the  attack  upon  the  Armada,  iii. 
340,  341,  362. 

Thou,  Jacques  Auguste  de,  the  histo- 
rian, advises  Henry  IV.,  iv.  243. 

Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  an  alleged 
victim  of  Leicester's,  ii.  5. 
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Tidore,  one  of  the  Spice  Islands,  strug- 
ftle  for  its  possession,  v.  456-469  ;  it« 
capture  l)y  the  Dutcli,  and  tlieir  res- 
toration of  its  l<iiig,  460-462 ;  it  re- 
lapses to  Spain,  and  is  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  King  of  Ternate  bv 
the  Dutch,  217,  218. 

Tiel,  the  heath  of,  its  peculiar  charac 
teristies,  iv.  485 ;  tlie  scene  of  Man 
rice's  destruction  of  the  army  unde: 
Varax,  4H(!-41)0. 

Tilbury,  canip  at,  iii.  307,  308,  380,  386 ; 
Elizabeth  reviews  her  troops  at,  307, 
380. 

Tinniierman,  an  Antwei-p  mechanician, 
associated  with  Gianibelli  in  his  in- 
fernal-machine project  to  destroy 
Parma's  bridge,  i.  239. 

Tinoco,  aceoinpiice  in  the  poison  plots 
against  Elizabeth,  his  arrest  and  e.te 
cution,  iv.  323,  324. 

Toledo,  archbishopric  of,  its  revenues, 
iv.  394;  v.  65.     See  Sandoval. 

Toledo,  Don  Francisco  de,  Admiral,  in 
the  Spanish  Armad;!,  iii.  363,  365, 
374. 

Toledo,  Don  Pedro  de,  head  of  a  Spanish 
marriage  embassy,  vi.  256;  his  pro- 
ceedings, 2,57-259,  270. 

Tomson,  Richard,  an  agent  of  Walsing- 
hams,  on  the  relations  of  Parma  and 
Saintc-Aldcgonde,  i.  :S31 ;  aids  in  the 
deatniition  of  the  Armada,  iii.  357, 
359,  367,  368. 

Toralva,  at  the  defense  of  tlie  Kov  i  n- 
styn,  i.  271  ;  leads  an  attack  and  is 
desperately  wounded,  277;  honors  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Parma,  280. 

Tours,  Robin  de,  his  attempted  briliery 
defeated  by  Sully,  iv.  500. 

Townsend,  Roger,  knifrhted  for  bis  gal- 
lantry in  the  flglit  with  the  Armada, 
iii.  343. 

Trent,  Council  of,  guides  the  political 
action  of  the  Holy  League,  iv.  109 ; 
effect  of  Henry  IV.'s  cliamiiionshipof, 
260;  its  pulilieation  in  France  not 
allowable  except  with  a  i)roviso,  384 ; 
Henry  IV.  determines  to  introduce  it 
into  France,  v.  144,  145. 

Tresloiig,  Lord  of  (William  do  Blois), 
admiral  of  Holland,  as  governor  of 
Ostenci  favors  an  Englisli  alliance,  i. 
95,  note  ;  his  refractory  temper  and 
lawless  courses,  187,  '205;  seduced  by 
Duke  of  Parma,  18S ;  cashiereil  and 
imprisoned,  189;  released  tlirough  tlie 
intercession  of  (Jneen  Elizatieth,  189; 
his  after  life,  189. 

Trivulzio,  Count,  Spanish  general,  with 
his  cavalry  at  Slnis,  v.  404  ;  his  -an  i- 
son  at  Fort  St.  Catherine  defy  Mnnriee 
and  are  afterward  panic-stricken  and 
evacuate  the  fort,  407 ;  Ids  victory 
turutd  into  defeat,  409  ;   frightening 


his  foes  into  a  panic,  446 ;  killed,  448, 
449. 

Truchses,  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Gerard, 
slain  at  Bois-le-Duc,  i.  223. 

Truchses,  Gerard,  deposed  archbishop 
and  ex-elector  of  Cologne,  translates 
and  disperses  Lord  Burghley's  pam- 
phlet against  the  papists,  L  40;  disas- 
ter resulting  from  his  love  for  Agnes 
Mansfeld,  41 ;  his  appeals  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany,  42 ;  subsidized  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  43,  note  ;  his  com- 
plaints of  German  indifference  well 
founded,  45,  note  ;  partizan  statements 
of  his  feelings  toward  the  French  king 
and  English  queen,  91,  92,  93;  to  be 
assisted  by  England  to  make  head 
against  his  rival,  who  was  supported 
by  Philip  IL,  106;  regarded  by  Davi- 
son as  incapable  of  holding  the  office 
of  governor-general,  ii.  76 ;  Elizabeth 
solicited  to  contribute  to  bis  support, 
•217  ;  Leicester's  esteem  for  and  gener- 
ous treatment  of  him,  218  and  ruite, 
219;  Lord  Nortli's  favorable  opinion 
of,  218,  note ;  becomes  a  spy  for  Leices- 
ter and  Hohenlo,  316,  317;  driven  out 
of  Rheinberg  by  Schenck,  he  retires 
in  despair  to  Germany,  iii.  428,  429. 

Turenne,  Viscount,  Due  de  Bouillon, 
urges  Henry  IV.  to  attack  Parma  be- 
fore Paris,  iv.  47 ;  Stafford's  description 
of  his  troops,  48,  54;  on  Maurice's 
capture  of  Dev<'nter,  86,  note;  bis 
services  as  Henry  IV'.'s  envoy  to  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands  referred  to 
by  Buzanval  before  the  States-General, 
113,114,116;  his  marriage,  123;  ad- 
vises Henry  to  attack  Parma  before 
Rouen,  123  ;  Henry's  negotiations  with 
Philip  II.  concealed  from  him,  336, 
524,525;  campaign  he  was  to  under- 
take, 344 ;  provided  with  a  tremendous 
proclamation  but  few  troops,  345 ;  re- 
sult of  his  winter  operations  in  Lux- 
emburg, 3.52;  his  capture  of  Ham, 
359,  360;  relieves  the  siege  of  LaFerte, 
361 ;  bis  attempted  relief  of  Donrlens, 
and  censure  and  coiniter-censnre  rela- 
tive to,  367-370;  heads  an  emba.ssy  to 
Elizabeth,  449 ;  his  conferences  with 
her  and  lier  councilors,  and  his  de- 
parture, 451-459  ;  returns  to  Knuland 
with  the  ratified  treaty,  the  occasion 
of  much  psalm->in'_'iiig  and  feastiin:, 
460,  461  ;  participates  in  a  solemn  con- 
ference between  the  Dutch  envoys  and 
the  councilors  of  Henry  IV..  v.  10; 
effect  of  his  altercation  with  Henry, 
vi.  5. 

Turkey,  or  theOifoman  Empire,  charged 
by  Buslie'(i  with  the  desi^rn  of  exter- 
nnnatiii'-T  all  Cliristeiiiliiiii.  i.  39;  rhris- 
tian  Europe  desires  to  l)egin  campaiirn 
against,  iv.  510;  and  the  Holy  Rouian 
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Empire,  their  eternal  strife,  v.  312; 
drifts  into  teinimrary  peace  with 
Rome,  vi.  31.  See  Am  iirath  ;  Moham- 
med III. 

"Turlcisli  ambassadors,"  or  man-traps, 
Maurice's  use  of,  iv.  '.'73,  277. 

Turks,  captive,  found  in  the  garrison  of 
Sluis,  sent  home  by  Maurice,  v.  416. 

Tiirnliout,  skirmisli  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Spaniards  at,  iv.  277 ;  Mau- 
rice's great  victory  at  and  capture  of, 
480-492 ;  ma!,'nitude  and  nionil  effect 
of  this  achievement,  492^94,  513,  514, 
r.24. 

Tyrants,  the  only  citadel  against,  ii. 
114 ;  the  .Sixteen,  of  Paris,  and  their 
doings,  iv.  106-109 ;  retribution  in- 
flicted upon  them,  112. 

Tyrone,  Earl  of,  his  attempt  to  aid  his 
SpaniBh  allies,  v.  271 ;  partaking  of 
the  hospitality  of  Archduke  Albert's 
court,  vi.  33. 

Tyseii,  Bartholomew,  his  tragic  death 
and  the  destruction  of  his  cofftn-lid  by 
cannon-balls  at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  v. 
247. 


stay  of  the  Leicestrian  party,  379 ;  iii. 
2,  153.  154,  261  ;  Buckhurst's  recep- 
tion at,  8  ;  tlireatened  by  the  Marquis 
Spinola,  vi.  9-13. 

Utrecht,  one  of  the  seven  United  Prov- 
inces, i.  399,  400;  ii.  53,  82,  TWte ; 
Wilkes's  account  of  its  political  squab- 
bles, 373,  note  ;  willing  to  resign  its 
sovereignty  to  Elizabeth  without  con- 
ditions, 378 ;  Uohcnlo  schemes  for  its 
annexation  to  Holland.  457  ;  refuses  to 
contribute  to  the  general  fund,  iii.  30, 
52  ;  Maurice  reported  to  have  asserted 
that  it  was  iidiabited  chiefly  by  Catho- 
lics, vi.  279,  280  and  notf  ;  its  percent- 
at;e  of  contribution  tothegeneral  fund, 
396,  Twte.  See  Netherlands;  United 
Provinces. 

Uytenbroek,  a  lady  of  Leyden,  who 
olf-jred  to  marry  a  condemned  traitor 
to  save  his  life,  iii.  161,  162. 

Uytenhoove,  Colonel,  made  governor  of 
Ostend,  V.  395;  his  narrow  escape 
from  death,  397. 


Uceda,  Duke  of,  Lerma's  son,  his  wealth 
and  expectations,  vi.  118. 

Uchtenbroek,  Colonel,  his  narrow  es- 
cape at  Ostend,  v.  246. 

Uniton  (or  Umpton),  Sir  Henry,  English 
ambassiidor  in  Paris,  makes  a  cam- 
paign in  France  for  Henry  IV.,  iii. 
445;  on  Henry's  wound  at  Aumale,  iv. 
126,  ru'te;  challenges  the  Duke  of  Guise 
for  speaking  lightly  of  Elizabeth,  127, 
noU ;  his  counsel  to  Henry  after  his 
repulse  at  Kouen,  139,  140;  presents 
Elizabeth's  letters  to  Henry  and  takes 
a  stroll  with  him  and  his  mistress,  of 
whom  he  gives  his  opinion,  406-408; 
his  relation  of  a  bit  of  farce  over 
Elizabeth's  portrait,  408,  409;  his 
death,  127,  nute,  415,  note  ;  the  French 
envoys  to  Elizabeth  credit  him  with 
first  proposing  the  Anglo-Frencli- 
Dutch  alliance,  455. 

"  Unchained  Lion,  "  instittition  of  the 
order  of,  v.  12S,  129. 

United  Provinces,  their  limit  distin- 
guished from  the  Spanish  or  "  obedi- 
ent "  provinces,  i.  10,  11 ;  their  sov- 
ereignty and  constitution  collectively 
and  sejiarately.  13-16  ;  their  contribu- 
tions to  carry  on  the  war  with  Spain, 
ii.  82.  note ;  the  irrespective  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  fund,  vi.  396,  note. 
See  Hilland;  Netherlands. 

Url>aii  \'II.,  a  thirteen  days'  pope,  iv. 
f,0.  196. 

Utrecht,  city  of,  Leicester's  St.  George's 
day  banquet  at,  ii.  232-235 ;  the  main- 


Valdez,  Diego  Flores  de,  commands  the 
sijuadron  of  Castile  in  the  Armada,  iii. 
3-22,  363,  374. 

Valdez,  Pedro  de,  in  command  of  the 
squadron  of  Andalusia  in  the  Armada, 
iii.  322,  374. 

Valladolid,  Lerma's  arbitrary  removal 
of  the  Spanish  court  to,  vi.  125. 

Van  den  Berg,  Count  Frederick,  in 
command  of  the  garrison  at  Coevor- 
den,  iv.  151,  152 ;  his  defiant  reply  to 
Maurice's  demand  for  surrender,  1.53  ; 
forced  to  capitulate,  160,  161;  with 
Verdugo  in  Friesland,  285;  whom 
Ernest  proposes  he  should  supersede, 
304  ;  his  indecent  taunt  to  Philip  of 
Nassau,  379 ;  a  brave,  efficient,  and 
trustworthy  servant  of  Philip  II.  and 
Archduke  Albert,  405;  marshal-gen- 
eral of  Archduke  Albert's  camp  at 
Nieuport,  v.  170;  his  post  at  Ostend, 
234  ;  sent  against  his  cousin  Maurice, 
he  steals  away  in  the  daik,  313 ;  aids 
Uu  Terrail  in  his  movement  upon 
Sluis,  vi.  6. 

Van  den  Berg,  Count  Hermann,  in  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  at  Deventer, 
how  hints  of  his  relationship  to  Mau- 
rice affected  him,  iv.  81 ;  repels  an 
assault  of  the  patriots  with  drunken 
troops,  and  is  wounded,  83 ;  his  sur- 
render, and  colloquy  with  his  con- 
(jueror,  85,  86 ;  a  brave  and  trust- 
worthy servant  of  Philip  II.  and  Arch- 
duke Albert,  405. 

Van  don  Berg,  .loshua,  his  alleged  dis- 
covery in  tlie  Azores,  v.  95. 
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Van  (le!i  Berg,  Count  Louis,  in  the  Held 
iit  Steenwyk  when  einliteen  years  of 
age,  iv.  U5;  killeil,  149. 

Viin  lien  Hove,  Anna,  buried  alive  l)y 
the  Jesuits,  iv.  ."SOT-WJ. 

Van  der  Bei;,',  Adrian,  his  daring  strata- 
gem fur  the  eaptui'e  of  Breda,  and 
how  and  by  whom  it  was  earried  out, 
iii.  45:i-464. 

Van  der  Uelf,  ("aptain,  his  surrender  of 
Tiirnliout,  iv.  491. 

Van  der  Does,  !>irk,  deputed  hy  the 
states  to  examine  the  treaty  ratiflea- 
tion  of  the  arehdukes,  vi.  74  ;  aceepts 
a  trnld  ehain  from  the  archdukes,  74, 
7">,  7(;,  171'.,  184;  illsregards  his  in- 
sti  iietiulis,  75,  70. 

Van  der  Does,  poet-soldier  and  heroic 
defender  of  Leyden,  one  of  the  N'eth- 
erland  embassy  to  England,  i.  392 ; 
on  the  commission  to  try  the  Leyden 
conspirators,  iii.  158  ;  appointed  vice- 
admiral  of  Holland,  297,  346  ;  his  caj)- 
ture  of  a  ship  of  the  Armada,  3('ib; 
his  expedition  to  the  Canary  Islands 
and  death,  v.  138,  148  and  )wte. 

Van  der  Hagen,  Captain  Stephen,  sail- 
ing of  a  Dutch  East  India  fleet  under 
him,  v.  321 ;  his  league  with  a  Mala- 
bar chief  and  capture  of  Aniboina 
from  the  .Spamards,  455,  45G  ;  his  fleet 
captures  Tidore,  which  is  restored  to 
the  king,  460-4G2  ;  vi.  217. 

Van  der  Kemp,  his  explanation  of  a 
phrase  of  Barneveldt's,  vi.  187. 

Van  der  Meer,  Jacques.  See  Beren- 
drecht. 

Van  der  Meulen,  Antwerp  merchant, 
tries  his  hand  at  negotiation,  iv.  541- 
543. 

Van  der  Xoot,  Colonel  Charles,  with  his 
Zealanders  at  Nieuport,  v.  175,  177  ; 
their  panic  and  flight,  178  ;  made  gov- 
ernor of  Ostend,  310;  his  successor, 
38G;  at  the  siege  of  .Sliiis,  411 ;  left  on 
guard  in  Flanders,  443;  as  governor  of 
Sluis  he  is  stiiprised  by  and  repels  the 
forces  of  Du  Terrail,  vi.  .')-7. 

Van  der  Rvp,  John  Ccirnelius,  his  arctic- 
expedition,  v.  1(M)-124. 

Van  dur  Tymi)el,  governor  of  Brussels, 
put  under  arrest,  i.  332. 

Van  der  Waecken,  tlie  Dunkirk  priva- 
teersiuan,  his  piracies  and  butihi-ries, 
v.  228 ;  his  escape  and  death,  229. 

Van  der  Werf,  .Adrian,  shocks  the  iii- 
tolerants  at  Leyden,  iii.  155;  on  tlie 
conimission  to  try  the  Leyden  con- 
siiirators,  158. 

\'  111  der  Wcrken,  pensionary  of  Li'yden, 
lii:!  reply  to  the  I'olish  envoy,  iv.  514. 

Van  Laeii.  in  command  ol  the  Diitcli  in 
the  Duteh-Engli.sh  foray  inio  Spain, 
iii.  135. 

Van  Lo"!!,  Colonel  John,  appointed  ci  ni- 


niandant  at  Ostend,  v.  388  ;  his  death, 
3«9. 

Van  Wena,  Admiral  .Storm,  his  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Brazil,  v.  138. 

Van  Werne  divulges  the  scent  negotia- 
tions of  Sainte-Aldegonde,  i.  298,  299. 

Varambon,  Marquis  of,  makes  demon- 
stration near  Dourlens,  iv.  358;  .Arch- 
duke Albert's  principal  commander, 
with  an  inordinate  opiiuon  of  him- 
self and  family,  402. 

Varax,  Count,  succes.sor  to  La  Motte,  iv. 
3(H,  402;  defending  Tumhout  against 
Maurice,  480-490 ;  he  neglects  an  op- 
portunity to  defeat  him,  48:J ;  position 
of  his  forces,  484,  485,  480,  488  ;  his  ile- 
feat  and  the  destruction  of  his  army, 
488-490  ;  his  death,  489  ;  his  remains 
sent  to  Archduke  Albert,  491. 

Vasquez,  Rodrigo  de,  deprived  of  his 
office  by  lAU'ma,  vi.  118. 

Vasto,  Marquis  del,  praised  by  Parma 
in  his  despatch  to  Pliilip  II.  for  ser- 
vices in  defending  the  Kowenstyn,  i. 
284  ;  in  command  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Warnsfeld,  ii.  273,  276 ;  his  narrow 
escape  from  death,  279. 

Vavasour,  Mr.,  sent  by  Leicester  to 
Elizabeth  with  despatches,  ii.  114; 
his  advice  to  her  as  to  the  readiest 
way  to  make  peace  with  Spain,  115. 

Velasco,  Don  Fernando  de,  constable  of 
Castile,  a  general  who  was  opposed  to 
fighting,  iv.  383,  384 ;  selected  as 
Philip  III.'s  aniliassador  to  England, 
V.  ,3.57,  302 ;  his  arrival  in  London  and 
vain  efforts  to  recover  lost  advantages, 
378  ;  his  protest  against  the  Netlier- 
land  ambassador  ranking  with  him- 
self, and  King  James's  reply,  428,  429 ; 
his  dLsjiosal  of  Dutch  prizes  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  England,  435,  430. 

Velasco,  Juan  Kuy.s  de,  receives  the  dy- 
ing orders  of  Philip  11.,  v.  ;i9.  41,  43. 

Velasco,  Louis,  in  cominanii  of  Arch- 
duke Albert's  cavalry  at  Xieuport,  v. 
170,  182  ;  Marquis  Sjiinola  attributes 
his  victories  to  him,  451. 

Venice,  mistress  of  the  .Adriatic,  losing 
her  commercial  sniiiemacy,  v.  s7  ;  how 
her  accpiiescenie  in  the  partition 
scheme  of  Henry  IV.  was  to  be  gained, 
372  ;  consequences  of  her  quarrels  with 
the  Jesuits,  vi.  4.  31  ;  embargo  laid  by 
Lernia  on  dii)lomatic  connuunication 
with,  122. 

Venio,  besieged  by  Parma,  ii.  240; 
Fr<  derick  Henry's  unsuccessful  dem- 
onstration against,  vi.  15. 

Vrrdugo,  Francis,  Spanish  governor  of 
I'riesbinil,  i.  205;  Parma  tells  Philip 
of  liis  reiieatcd  demands  for  nun  and 
niom-y,  'J'JO  ;  at  the  siege  of  Ziitpluii, 
ii.  271,  273.  282:  accused  of  plotting 
the  nuirdcr  of  Count   Louis,  iii.  30; 
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howling  for  money  and  hanging  his 
mutinous  veterans,  iv.  57  ;  his  humble 
origin  and  his  complaints  to  Parma, 
78;  Maurice  receives  his  intercepted 
letters  to  Parma,  87,  88,  95 ;  unable  to 
reinforce  2«imwegen,  92,  94  ;  his  chiv- 
alrous estimate  oi  Maurice,  95  ;  result 
of  his  attempt  to  reinforce  Steenwyk, 
147,  229 ;  his  efforts  at  Coevorden,  151, 
152,  153,  156,  159,  160,  229  ;  his  shirt- 
attack  on  the  besiegers,  159,  160 ;  sends 
to  the  Mansfelds  for  help,  229  ;  his 
attempts  to  retake  Coevorden,  285, 
288.  289;  his  defeat  at  Groningen,  289- 
297  ;  deposed  from  his  governorship  of 
lYiesland  by  Arch<luke  Ernest,  304 ; 
his  last  service  and  death,  361;  his 
character  and  career,  and  puns  on  his 
name,  361,  362. 

Vere,  Sir  Francis,  reinforces  Sluis,  iii. 
64 ;  his  services  important  in  main- 
taining English- Uutcli  alliance,  179; 
V.  149;  knighted  on  the  field  atBergen- 
op-Zoom,  iii.  421 ;  relieved  of  the  sus- 
picion of  betraying  Gertmydeiiberg, 
426  ;  campaigning  in  France,  445  ;  am- 
bushes tlie  Spaniards  atKnodsenbnrg, 
iv.  90;  wounded  at  Steenwyk,  147; 
ordered  by  Elizabetli  to  tlie  relief  of 
Henry  IV.  in  Brittany,  153,  154  ;  his 
narrow  escape  .it  Groningen,  294  ;  liis 
capture  of  \\'eerdt  Castle,  383  ;  joins 
the  naval  expeditions  to  Spain,  428, 
432.  437,  518 ;  at  the  siege  of  Turnhout, 
481,  484,  485, 487, 488, 490  ;  opposes  the 
Nieuport  project,  v.  158;  commands 
the  rear-guard  on  the  march  to  Meu- 
port,  163 ;  his  broken  slumbers  and 
unaccepted  (opinion,  173;  advises  an 
impossibility,  174,  175,  wading  at  the 
head  of  liis  men  and  giving  them  cold 
comfort,  185,  186  ;  his  advice  ami  Mau- 
rice's replv,  187  ;  placing  his  troops, 
188,  193;  his  well-timed  volley,  194; 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  is  twice 
wounded,  and  complains  of  lack  of 
support,  198 ;  his  horse  is  killed,  and 
he  is  luckily  rescued  from  death  and 
carried  from  the  field,  200 ;  note  on 
his  published  accounts  of  the  Nieu- 
port exi)edition,  210-222;  commaTider- 
in-chief  at  the  defense  of  Ostend,  234, 
240 ;  his  personal  aspect  and  charac- 
ter, and  his  hatred  of  the  Nassans, 
240  ;  driven  from  his  ](ost  by  wounds, 
246,  247  ;  his  dealings  with  outraired 
citizens  and  thieving  soldiers,  247,  24n; 
giv(  s  order  to  abandon  the  external 
fortifications,  249;  his  cunning  strata- 
gem, 250-261,  302;  his  d'fensive  opera- 
tions and  repulse  of  the  Spaniards, 
261-269;  his  impracticable  snguestidu, 
271,  272;  on  tlie  march  into  Flanders, 
273. 

Vere,  Sir  Ilorace,  brother  of  Sir  Francis, 


at  the  attack  on  Nieuport,  v.  201 ;  at 
Ostend,  263 ;  wounded,  268  ;  leading 
tlie  retreat  of  Maurice  across  the  Ruhr, 
448. 

Veie,  Robert,  brother  of  Sir  Francis  and 
Sir  Horace,  supports  Maurice  in  his 
attempts  against  Mondragon,  iv.  375; 
captured  and  murdered,  378. 

Verhoef,  Captain  Peter,  succeeds  his 
slain  admiral,  vi.  91 ;  in  command  of 
an  East  India  fleet,  210,  219. 

Verreycken,  Louis,  Spanish  envoy,  his 
proposals  to  and  conferences  with 
Elizabeth,  v.  150-152;  sent  to  The 
Hague  on  the  peace  busine-s,  vi.  178; 
his  conferences  with  deputies  and  the 
States-General,  179-184  ;  compelled  to 
take  back  gifts  presented  to  Dutch 
statesmen,  184,  185 ;  further  confer- 
ences, 192-194,  203,  204,  205,  292  ;  his 
triumphal  progress  to  The  Hague, 
223 ;  denounced  by  Maurice,  293 ; 
shirks  taking  leave  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, 294. 

Vervins,  Franco-Spanish  treaty  of  peace 
at,  V.  29-32 ;  its  equivocal  observance, 
339,  356,  428  ;  vi.  191,  241. 

Villalobos,  his  unwelcome  reminder  to 
the  admiral  of  Aragon,  v.  203. 

Villeroy,  prime  minister  to  Henry  III. 
and  afterward  to  Henry  IV.,  sacrifices 
his  master,  i.  155 ;  proposes  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  a  joint  invjision 
of  England,  and  an  account  of  the  con- 
ference, 155-160;  Epergnon's  charges 
and  threat  against  him,  iii.  164,  note  ; 
confers  with  the  states'  envoys,  iv. 
625;  V.  8-11;  States-General's  gift  to 
him,  10;  could  be  depended  upon  to 
oppose  Elizabeth's  negotiations  with 
Spain,  15  ;  terms  exacted  by  him  from 
the  Spanish  envoy,  29-31  ;  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands  to  check  the  aggres- 
sions of  Spain,  358,  note ;  on  the  atti- 
tude of  Spain  toward  France,  401,  402; 
reported  to  favor  the  matrimonial 
scheme  of  France  and  Spain,  vi.  38; 
doubts  Envoy  Xeyen's  sincerity,  190; 
on  the  need  to  the  states  of  their  India 
trade,  248;  his  characterization  of 
Richardot,  302. 

Villiers,  his  opinion  of  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde,  i.  331,  339;  his  influence  over 
Prince  Maurice  and  his  opposition  to 
England,  416  ;  denounced  Ijy  Leicester, 
ii.  39,  40 ;  Hohenlo's  threat  to  drown 
him,  40. 

Vilvoide,  its  subjugation  desired  by 
Parma,  i.  172. 

Virginia,  its  affairs  excite  wide  interest 
in  Europe,  vi.  55,  .56. 

Volmar,  .Iacqnes,n  leadei-  in  the  Leydcn 
considracy.  iii.  156;  his  conduct,  trial, 
and  fate,  156-162. 
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Waal,  the,  necessity  of  its  control  by 
Maurice,  iv.  77,  88;  Parma's  adroit 
crossing  of,  91 ;  bridged  by  Maurice, 
93 ;  operations  of  Maurice  and  Spi- 
nola  upon,  vi.  9-13,  14. 

Wachtendonk,  in  wliicli  Schenck  and 
Williams  take  shelter  from  the  Span- 
ish army,  ii.  241 ;  captured  by  Mans- 
feld,  iii.  428;  captured  by  Spinola,  v. 
449. 

Wagenaer  of  Zealand,  on  the  powers 
granted  by  the  Netherlands  to  Leices- 
ter, ii.  109,  note  ;  obligation  of  mari- 
ners to,  V.  91. 

Walcheren,  island  of,  coveted  by  Henry 
III.,  i.  89 ;  who  makes  a  secret  otfer  to 
William  of  Orange  for  its  possession, 
89,  90  and  note;  its  possession  desired 
by  Leicester,  iii.  98. 

Walloon  provinces,  the  "  reconciliation 
of,  i.  10 ;  falling  away  from  their  Flem- 
ish sisters,  iv.  386. 

Walsingham,  .Sir  Francis,  his  correspon- 
dence with  Herle  and  Le  Sieur  relative 
to  the  murder  of  William  of  Orange, 
1.  4,  note;  on  the  resoluteness  of  the 
Dutch  after  their  prince's  murder,  16, 
note ;  on  the  attitude  of  Protestant 
Germany,  43,  note ;  his  habit  of  secrecy 
Hsed  as  an  illustration,  69;  advised  by 
Koger  Williams,  100,  101 ;  probable 
results  if  his  policy  had  prevailed, 
101 ;  his  prophetic  power,  102  ;  his  im- 
patience at  and  denunciations  of  his 
own  govfrniiient's  puerility,  111,  112  ; 
his  counsel  overruled,  113 ;  as  he  ap- 
pears in  a  group  of  historic  characters 
in  the  midsummer  of  1585,  149 ;  on 
the  queen's  ilislike  of  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde,  333.  351 ;  his  own  estimate  of 
the  man,  340,  note,  352;  instructs  Davi- 
son regarding  him,  344,  345 ;  his  con- 
ferences with  the  Dutch  envoys  on  the 
question  of  aiding  Holland,  36,3-368; 
his  dual  character,  370 ;  his  politic 
letter  of  instructions  to  Davison,  307, 
371 ;  visited  by  the  Dutch  envoy  while 
laid  np  at  Barn-Elms,  373 ;  the  policy 
toward  the  Netherlands  enjoined  upon 
him,  376 ;  his  moraliziiigs  thereon, 
376,  377;  his  timely  counsel  to  the 
Dutch  envoy,  378,  379 ;  his  personal 
appearance,  397  ;  fears  revolt  in  Scot- 
land, 420  ;  offended  by  the  conduct  of 
Elizabeth  and  condoles  with  Davison, 
431.  432;  wearied  and  disgusted  with 
Elizabeth's  parsimony  and  caprice, 
440;  his  encomiums  im  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, 447,  449,  4.")2 ;  receives  confiden- 
tial commiinications  from  an  Engli.sli 
officer  in  Holland,  ii.  14,  15;  straight- 
forward in  his  advocacy  of  aid  for  liol- 
land,  21,  iwte  ;  his  estimate  of  Sir  Juliii 


Norris,  34 ;  stands  manfully  by  Leices- 
ter in  the  matter  of  the  governorship 
of  the  Netherlands,  67,  68,  74,  75,  80 
and  note,  81,  91,  115,  116,  130,  133,  150, 
151 ;  Leicester  petitions  him  for  aid 
for  his  troops,  110 ;  sends  comforting 
news  to  Leicester,  117,  note  ;  Elizabeth 
bids  him  acquaint  Leicester  of  .Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  friendship,  119 ;  not 
to  be  deceived  by  Elizabeth,  131,  156  ; 
exposes  Elizabeth's  double-dealing, 
133,  -note;  Heneage's  letters  to  him, 
136,  137  and  note;  his  efforts  to 
fathom  Elizabeth's  intentions,  139, 
140  ;  discovers  his  antagonists'  devices, 
and  enrages  Elizabeth  by  communi- 
cating them,  162 ;  he  outwits  the 
secret  negotiators  and  exposes  them, 
190-194 ;  forcing  his  adversaries' 
hands,  203,  204 ;  on  Elizabeth's  ca- 
prices and  wilfulness,  26,'^,  314,  330, 
460,  462,  464,  46.5,  466,  486,  487,  488, 
note  ;  iii.  151 ;  importance  he  attached 
to  Drake's  voyage,  ii.  .345,  346  ;  his  dis- 
trust of  Philip  saves  him  from  being 
deceived  as  to  his  intentions,  iii.  115. 
400,  note ;  in  full  possession  of  the 
Spanish  plot,  141,  142,  150,  151,  2.50; 
importance  of  his  services  in  main- 
taining the  English-Dutch  alliance, 
179  ;  his  beliefs  regarding  the  Armada, 
283,  286,  474  ;  his  conferences  with  the 
Netherland  church  deputies,  288-290, 
295  ;  his  death,  487. 

Warnielo,  sheritf  of  Zalant,  Spinola  re- 
pulsed by,  vi.  12. 

Warmond,  Seigneur  de  (John  of  Duven- 
woord),  receives  the  decree  of  the 
estates  of  Holland  after  the  murder  of 
William  the  Silent,  i.  16;  a  member 
of  the  estates  whicli  met  after  Wil- 
liam's death,  17 ;  admiral  of  tlio  Dutch 
contingents  against  the  .Spaniards, 
iii.  297,  346 ;  iv.  427,  432  ;  Elizabeth 
thanks  hin\  for  his  promptness  and 
efficiency,  428;  attack  on  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  harlior  of  Cadiz,  432-434  ; 
knighted,  434  ;  seconds  Essex's  scheme 
of  holding  Cadiz,  4.'J0,  437  ;  Elizabeth's 
letter  of  thanks  to  him,  4.'i8-440  ;  an 
English  historian's  attempt  to  belittle 
him  and  his  services,  440,  note. 

Warnsfeld,  battle  of,  ii.  273-283. 

War's  Eiul,  the  vessel  built  by  the  Ant- 
werpers  to  destroy  the  fortiflcatiuns 
of  Parma,  how  constructe<l,  and  her 
fate,  i.  284-286. 

Warwick,  Earl  nf  (Ambrose  Dudley),  his 
waiiiing  to  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  ii.  8.":,  >^t'. 

Warwyk,  Admiral  Wybraiid  van,  com- 
mands tlie  first  tleel  of  the  Dutch 
E.ast  India  Company,  v.  321. 

Wiitervliet,  Maurice  makes  headquar- 
ters at,  V.  441. 
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Wauw,  caatle  of,  traitorously  surren- 
dered to  Fartua,  ii.  444. 

Weerdt,  Sebald  de,  Dutch  navigator,  on 
an  unfortunate  expedition,  v.  127- 
129  ;  liis  sliip  tlie  only  survivor  of  tlie 
fleet,  129;  murdered  in  Ceylon,  455. 

Weerdt  Castle,  its  capture  by  Vere,  and 
his  inhuman  treatment  of  its  ganison, 
iv.  382. 

Werl,  city  of,  captured  by  Schenck,  ii. 
224. 

West  India  Company.  See  Dutch  West 
India  Company. 

Wier,  John,  Dutch  writer  against  belief 
in  witchcraft,  vi.  402. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  its  seizure  contemplated 
by  the  Armada,  iii.  325. 

Wilford,  Thomas,  his  confidential  com- 
munications to  Walsingham  on  the 
importance  of  defending  Holland,  ii. 
14, 15  ;  denounces  the  commercial  ten- 
dencies of  his  countrymen,  23  ;  on  the 
luxurious  tastes  of  the  Hollanders,  25. 

Wilkes,  Thomas,  English  envoy  to 
Utrecht,  his  opinion  of  Prince  Mau- 
rice and  Sainte-Aldegonde,  i.  341,  note; 
sent  to  the  Netherlands  by  Elizabeth, 
ii.  329;  his  competency,  330;  Elizabeth 
recommends  liim  to  Leicester,  331 ; 
his  views  on  Drake's  visit  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, 347,  twte ;  saves  Reinj;ault's 
life,  352.  note  ;  his  account  of  the  po- 
litical squabbles  in  Utrecht,  373,  note, 
397,  note;  Leicester's  animosity  toward 
him,  394,  409,  note,  455  ;  iii.  41,  49  and 
'iiote,  84;  liis  defense  of  himself  to 
Lord  Burgliley,  ii.  394,  note;  he  sym- 
pathizes witli  Sir  .John  Norris  over 
Leicester's  treatment  of  him,  419,  420 ; 
his  conduct  in  reference  to  Stanley's 
doings  at  Deventer,  422-427;  "pawn- 
ing his  own  carcass"  to  relieve  his 
troops,  451,  4s>1 ;  his  accounts  of  their 
condition,  452,  note ;  how  Leicester 
rewarded  his  truthfulness  and  gener- 
osity, 453-455 ;  his  democratic  theories 
disputed  by  Barneveldt  and  the  States- 
General,  iii.  8-15,  18-20;  Elizabeth 
orders  him  to  imprison  Holienlo,  27- 
30 ;  aware  of  Leicester's  malignity,  40 ; 
leaves  the  Netherlands  to  escape 
Leicester's  vengeance,  49,  82 ;  had 
warned  the  English  government  of  the 
effect  of  Leicester's  long  absence,  50- 
52 ;  how  his  fidelity  was  rewarded,  84 ; 
eulogized  by  Buckhurst,  84,  note  ;  de- 
nounces the  King  of  Denmark  for  his 
attemptedmediation,  117 ;  importance 
of  his  .services  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Englisli-Dutch  alliance,  179. 

William  Louis  of  Nassau.  See  Louis 
William. 

William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange, 
his  as.sa.ssination,  i.  1,  3,  4,  13,  16;  his 
character,  1,   2 ;   how    Philip  II.   re- 


ceived news  of  his  death,  3,  4 ;  his  dis- 
regard of  warnings,  4,  note ;  change  in 
political  conditions  of  the  Nether- 
lands caused  by  his  death,  12-14,  23- 
31 ;  his  counsel  to  the  states  after  the 
treachery  and  defeat  of  Anjou,  12, 13 ; 
he  accepts  the  title  of  Count  of  Hol- 
land, 13 ;  effect  of  his  murder  upon 
his  countrymen,  16,  17  and  note ;  sale 
of  his  property,  18  and  note  ;  his  fam- 
ily, 18 ;  character  of  his  sons,  18,  19 
and  note,  22  {see  Frederick  Henry; 
Maurice  of  Nassau  ;  Philip  William) ; 
bereavements  and  privations  of  his 
widow,  19-21  and  note  (see  Louisa  de 
Coligny) ;  his  efforts  to  retain  tlie  al- 
legiance of  Ghent,  26,  27;  favors  a 
French  rather  than  an  EngUsh  alli- 
ance, 32  ;  his  religious  tolerance,  34 ; 
ii.  370 ;  anxious  to  keep  Holland  and 
Zealand  free  from  foreign  control,  i,  78; 
Don  Antonio,  the  Pretender  of  Portu- 
gal, desires  to  succeed  him  as  governor 
of  the  Netherlands,  85;  Henry  III. 
offers  to  buy  the  island  of  Walcheren 
from  him,  89,  90  ;  which  he  regards  as 
an  affront,  90 ;  Flemish  nobles  thought 
to  be  influenced  by  jealousy  of  him, 
109;  impetus  given  to  Parma's  opera- 
tions by  his  death,  170  ;  his  plans  for 
keeping  the  enemy  out  of  Antwerp, 
177-179;  how  he  saved  Sainte-Alde- 
gonde's  life,  184,  185 ;  his  gift  of  mas- 
tery, 186, 18'7;  why  Moudragon  rejoiced 
at  his  death,  193  ;  loss  to  the  patriots 
on  the  day  of  his  death.  194,  235; 
Parma's  charges  against  him  to  the 
councirof  Antwei-p,  210  ;  his  eulogium 
on  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  448  ;  Fulke  Gre- 
ville's  portraiture  of  him,  ii.  9 ;  iv. 
308;  the  impoverishment  of  his  faniily 
due  to  his  patriotic  sacrifices,  ii.  38,  39; 
one  of  his  great  achievements,  43;  a 
lesson  with  which  he  made  the  world 
familiar,  iii.  114 ;  compared  with 
Leicester  by  the  Netherlanders,  176, 
177 ;  regarding  the  offer  of  the  sover- 
eignty to  him,  vi.  368,  369;  alone  com- 
prehended the  meaning  of  religious 
freedom,  372. 
Williams,  Roger,  his  character  and  ser- 
vices, i.  98,  99 ;  iv.  102,  103  ;  finds  em- 
ployment, i.  100;  advises  Walsingham, 
100,  101 ;  shows  the  true  way  to  crip- 
ple Spain,  101 ;  his  counsel  to  Wal- 
singham after  the  fall  of  Antwerp, 
416,  420  ;  his  reckless  exploit  at  Grave, 
ii.  240,  241 ;  his  proposal  to  capture 
Steenberg  overruled,  256;  disgusted 
by  Hohenlo's  conduct,  260 ;  his  reck- 
less daring  at  the  attack  on  Doesburg, 
266,  2(>7;  sent  by  Sir  William  Russell  to 
reinforce  Sluis,  iii.  64  ;  his  wise  words 
and  brave  deeds  in  its  defense.  65-68, 
71,  72,  73;  his  reply  to  Parma's  at- 
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tempt  to  enlist  him,  78;  Leicester 
seuas  him  to  England  with  news  of  the 
loss  of  Sluia,  79  ;  I^icester's  commen- 
dation of  him,  79-81,  note*;  forgotten 
by  Elizabeth,  107  ;  the  English-Dutch 
alliance  owed  much  to  his  efforts,  179; 
he  is  made  master  of  the  horse  in 
Leicester's  army,  raised  to  resist  the 
Armada,  and  Leicester's  grudge 
against  him,  383,  386,  387  ;  talces  part 
in  a  Dutch-English  foray  into  Spain, 
435;  plays  the  host  to  tlie  League  dep- 
uties in  Paris,  by  order  of  Henry  IV., 
and  speaks  his  mind  to  them,  iv.  34  ; 
fi'^jhting  with  sword  and  pen  for  Henry 
IV.  in  France,  101-103;  his  brilliant 
action  before  Dieppe,  102,  note;  his 
wholesome  advice  to  Elizabeth,  102- 
104,  note  ;  his  exploit  at  Rue,  130, 
131 ;  the  history  he  left  to  posterity, 
429. 

Willibrord,  tlie  Frisian  martyr,  his  name 
recalled  by  the  celebration  of  St. 
Georpe'o  day  at  Utrecht,  ii.  233. 

WiUoughby,  Lord,  denounces  the  leth- 
argy of  the  German  i)rovinces,  i.  42 ; 
his  wise  letter  to  Leicester,  439,  440 ; 
Sydney  likens  liim  to  himself,  452;  at 
the  eniharliatiou  of  Leicester  fur  the 
Netherlands,  ii.  2 :  with  Leicester  at 
the  siege  of  Zntphen,  275  ;  unhoi-ses 
a  Spanish  general  at  the  battle  of 
Warnsfeld,  279:  the  importance  of  his 
services  in  the  English-Diiteh  alliance, 
iiL  179 ;  talces  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish forees  in  the  Netherlands,  in  place 
of  Leicester,  184 ;  his  cliaracter,  184- 
187 ;  gets  into  (lifllculties  witli  the 
states,  252,  253  and  note,  256-262  ;  dis- 
satisfied with  Ills  position,  256;  Eliza- 
iieth  notifies  him  of  Leicester's  resig- 
nation, 265;  hissliare  in  the  stratagem 
at  Bergen-op-Zooni,  419;  confers 
knightliood  upon  his  distinguislied 
oflftiers  at  end  of  flglit  at  Bergen-op- 
Zoum,  421,  422 ;  his  conduct  in  refer- 
ence to  the  betrayal  of  Gertruyden- 
berp,  423-i27  and  note. 

Wingfleld,  Sir  John,  commander  of  Ger- 
truydenberg,  in  mutiny  against  tlie 
states,  iii.  252 ;  liis  alleged  Ijetrayal 
of  Gertrnydenberg  to  Parma,  423- 
426 ;  iv.  77  ;  his  fatal  foolhanliness, 
434. 

Winter,  Sir  William,  English  admiral, 
longs  to  meet  the  Armada,  iii.  301 ; 
his  project  of  fij^'hting  the  Armada 
with  fh-e-sliiiis,  and  huw  it  resulted, 
348,  IM'.i,  3.-)i),  354-356;  in  action  with 
the  Armada  off  Gravclincs,  3116 ; 
wounded,  he  rettirns  to  the  Thames, 
.369,  370;  a  man  for  the  crisis,  3'.il. 

Win  wood,  Kali)h,  sent  by  James  I.  to  as- 
sist in  the  peace  deliberations  at  'I'he 
Hague,  vi.  174,  255 ;  his  quarrel  with 


Maurice,  304-306;  his  counsel  on 
religious  matters  in  the  provinces, 
352. 

Wlttenhorst,  Walrave  van,  sent  by  the 
archdukes  to  test  the  feelings  of  the 
states  on  the  peace  question,  vi.  64, 
61 ;  purport  of  his  report,  60. 

Wouda,  castle  of,  its  reduction  by  Mau- 
rice, V.  441. 

Wyghans,  Hans,  meets  the  English  com- 
missioners with  news  from  Holland,  i. 
424. 


y,  the  form  of  Maurice's  underground 
approaches  to  Gertrnydenberg  and 
Groningen,  iv.  278,  293, "294. 

Yfjarra,  Stephen  (Don  Diego  d'Ybarra), 
Philip  II. 's  envoy  to  tlie  League,  iv, 
110;  miscalculates  the  effect  of  the 
murders  of  the  Sixteen,  112 ;  an  in- 
voluntary witness  of  Henry  IV. 's  en- 
trance into  Paris,  257,  258  ;  his  char- 
acterization of  the  younger  Maiisfeld, 
299,  300;  watching  Eniest  and  de- 
nouncing Mayenne,  305,  306;  liis  sum- 
ming-up of  the  former,  306,  307 ;  his 
secret  understanding  with  the  poi- 
soner Lopez,  322 ;  helping  Fuentes 
overcome  .Aerschot's  irreconcilahilit.v, 
356,  357  ;  sent  on  a  mission  to  Brussels 
to  oversee  the  Marquis  Spinola,  vi. 
142,  144;  against  which  the  latter 
protests,  142,  143,  144  ;  his  puerilities 
and  boasting,  144,  145  ;  recalled,  146 ; 
ol)jects  to  Spinola  sending  an  emis- 
sary to  Spain,  146. 

i'ementil.  fort  of,  captured  by  Maurice, 
iv.  87. 

Yorke,  Sir  Rowland,  an  English  volun- 
teer, in  Parma's  camp,  i.  242  ;  heads  an 
expedition  to  board  Gianihelli's  fire- 
ship,  243;  his  character  and  antece- 
dents, as  untrustworthy  as  daring,  417, 
418;  unwisely  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fort  of  Zntphen,  417,  418; 
his  traitorous  coiidiiet  and  treasonable 
surrender  of  Zntphen,  426-431,  443; 
his  after  career  and  end,  444 ;  ven- 
geance wreaked  on  his  exhumed  re- 
mains, iv.  87. 

Ysendyke  invested  and  captured  by 
Maurice,  v.  408. 

Vbsel  River,  its  military  importance, 
iii.  452  ;  iv.  77  ;  bridged  by  Manrice, 
82  ;  operations  of  Maurice  and  .Spinola 
upon.  vi.  9-13,  14. 

Y'sselsteiii,  ("olcjiiel,  co-leader  with  IIo- 
lienlo  in  the  attack  upon  the  Koweii- 
styn,  i.  259. 

Yssoire.  town  of,  Netherland  tioo])s 
()uartereil  at,  iv.  352. 

Yvetot,  headquarters  of  the  League  in 
their  operations  at  Rouen,  iv.  134. 
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Zaida,  King  of  Ternate,  his  treaty  with 
the  Dutch,  v.  459.    See  Ternate. 

Zapena,  Spanish  admiral  and  marshal, 
counsels  delay  at  Nieuport,  v.  182 ;  an 
argument  more  potent  than  his,  184 ; 
made  prisoner,  207. 

Zealand,  one  of  the  seven  United  Prov- 
inces, i.  10;  its  representation  in  the 
state  council,  22 ;  indifferent  to  the 
blandishments  of  Parma,  23;  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  Netherlands,  after  murder 
of  William  the  Silent,  made  a  condi- 
tion of  its  annexation  by  Henry  III., 
74 ;  opposes  the  acceptance  of  Des 
Pruneaux's  offer  of  French  sover- 
eignty, 77  ;  WUliam  of  Orange's  policy 
respecting,  78 ;  its  possession  by  either 
England  or  Spain  would  be  a  menace 
to  France,  89  ;  favors  English  alliance, 
94 ;  how  affected  by  the  plans  pro- 
posed l)y  William  the  Silent  for  the 
defense  of  Antwerp,  178-180 ;  charged 
with  being  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
Antwerp,  215 ;  Justinus  de  Nassau 
notified  by  its  naval  oflBcers  of  their 
inability  to  relieve  Antwerp,  291 ; 
its  rebellion  affects  the  terms  of  Ant- 
werp's capitulation  to  Parma,  310, 
314 ;  its  authorities  discourage  the 
proposed  relief  of  Antwerp,  291 ; 
Sainte-Aldegonde  seeks  to  effect  its 
submission  to  the  King  of  .Spain,  292, 
301,  308,  310,  318 ;  its  attitude  in  ref- 
erence to  a  reconciliation  with  Spain, 


334-336;  ita  prosperity  increased  by 
the  subjugation  of  the  Belgian  cities, 
336 ;  Gilpin  describes  the  character  of 
its  people,  361,  362  ;  its  contributions 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  Spain,  ii.  82, 
note ;  its  extent,  cost  of  its  dikes,  etc., 
iii.  477  ;  its  delegate  to  the  peace  con- 
gress  of  1608,  vi.  230,  250 ;  withdrawal 
of  its  deputies  from  the  States-Gen- 
eral, 275,  294,  298  ;  stand  out  and  talk 
of  seceding,  319,  321,  327  ;  they  re- 
turn, 327  ;  and  submit  to  the  truce, 
331 ;  its  revenue,  395 ;  percentage  it 
contributed  to  tiie  national  budget, 
396,  note.  See  Holland ;  Netherlands. 
Zutphen,  Dutch  envoys  to  Henry  III. 
promise  that  operations  against,  shall 
be  continued,  i.  73;  military  operations 
against,  distract  the  patriots'  atten- 
tion from  Antwerp,  205  ;  its  siege  de- 
termined on  by  Leicester,  ii.  265 ;  his 
preliminary  operations,  266-269;  its 
situation  and  defenses,  269,  270 ;  Par- 
ma's forces  and  position  at,  271-274 ; 
Leicester  unsuccessful  in  preventing 
Parma's  relief  of  the  city,  274-286 ;  his 
siege  operations  continued.  289-291 ; 
its  defense  unwisely  trusted  to  .Sir 
Rowland  Yorke,  417,  418;  who  traitor- 
ously admits  the  Spaniards,  443,  444  ; 
iii.  452 ;  a  place  of  vital  importance, 
ii.  448;  starvation  in  its  garrison,  iv. 
39 ;  stratagem  by  which  Maurice  gains 
the  fort,  79  ;  his  investment  and  cap- 
ture of  the  city,  80 ;  Spinola  operating 
in  the  country  of,  vi.  13. 
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